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THREE POEMS 

{Ti'amlated by the author from the or\ (final JapaneHe) 

I 

The Third Period 

Where is the old song I used to sing 
With high style and joy ? 

I am now a charred ruin ; 

With the conflagration began the third period of my life. 
’Tis the character of the age to hasten its catastrophe ; 

Oh, to rebuild a new song 
On the nuns of my heart, — 

.The poet’s castle, lone and immense, 

In colour evolve from sadness and u'^ounds ! 

To carry out my plan subtle and free, 

T would never regret sacriliciug 
The lusts of ideal and dream. 

My life was directed before ^ by the .set ^ notion of 
entanglement ; * 
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But my song, I am glad to say, is now free 

Prom sophistry 

Oh, how the fire hdd ruined 
My love and romance ! 

Here I' stand upon the ruins 
Against reality’s menace. 


II 

The Sparrows 

The sparrows are twittering niider the eaves. 

I sat behind you for the first time, (oh, that’s some 
twenty years ago now,) 

I pulled your black loose hair, two or three, with my 
.finger-tips. , 

IIow you raised your lovely frightened eyes, and stared 
at me. 

] OH said : * “ iritii ore the sparroirs ttrUlerivg so f ” 


Ten years passed since then. Vou brought out the nanuj 
of my old lover. 

You became depressed foolishly, them you cried and raved 
loudly. 

You sprung to your feet, saying : “ T am unreasonable, 
no doubt, 

Let us separate now' for good!” To the garden you stopped 
out, , 

Between you and me the spaA'ows had been twittering so. 
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• * 

*No\v it is eighteen years since wo got nmirried, (how time 
flies !) ' 

.You take ofl‘ the lid of the boiling kelfle rn this small, 
small sitting room, 

And say : “ Please, wait. I’ll make tea after babj’^ sleej)s.” 

I lie down by the oblong brazier Avith a paper, 

And listen to the sparrows twittering under the leaves. 

Ill 

'PlIE J^ILLARS 

To-day after a long time, I was dipping in the hot water at a 
public bath. 

The little boy held in the arms of an old man with the dirty 
Dharma-like face. 

Turned back timidly, and looked at me hard ; 

The face of the boy, at least one half of it, Avas smeared Avith 
bean-jam, as with a plaster. . ’ 

I thought it was more than I could bear, if he washed his 
face in this Avater ; 

But Avhen ho turned back his timid face again. 

Good heavens ! he was quite c’'*an. 

“Oh, such is the dirty public bath,” I muttered. 

The boy of some seven years old, also accompanied byjlhis same 
old fclloAv, looked back on mo. * 

The tAVO sticks of mucus, Avonderfully large, hanging doAA’n 
from his flat nose, , 

Were, why, something like the jvillar of the Nelson Monument 
at Trafalgar Sciuare. 
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Thinkiii" that he might wash his face too, I left the hath-tuh 
in a hurry. 

I was looking dowrt, while the l)ath-man rubbed iny back wifti 
all his strength ; 

And w*hen I looked up, tluae was sitting before me the same 
bojr with the Avondferful pillars, 

And stared at my face strangely. 

I felt relieved, saying : “Thank God, he did not thi’ow his 
pillars in the water ! 

Then not to stcUid shilly-shallying, I soon left the place. 


While dressing, 1 thought of something to the following effect : 
“What does such a trifling lov(^ of cleanliness amount to ? 
I am certainly a Aveakliiig. 

Suppose Ilarunobu or Utamaro or Rossetti is living to-day, 

* * * 

He would like to colour a lady’s garment with such a greenish 
mucus. 

At any rat«, they are the most, beautiful sticks of ultra-marine ! ” 


Tone Xogi cui 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY • 

l*.\ 

There aro children \vl»odo not l ike much note of (hathinifs 
around them. These ask lew ((ue^tioiis. Olliers art’ of a con- 
tinual curiosity, and are sucliaskers td' (|ueslions, as- Fretiuently 
to tire out Iheir trrown-up compinion^. 

The heroine of this little piece belomjed to tlni .second 
clas.s; hut her curiosity was limiled in a peculiar way. Her 
hrother, at the same ai'e, had looked upon the world \\ ith a. 
mind open to any and every im[)re.ssit)u, and the matter of his 
questions was very nearly as various as the thiiu's that 
lay within rtsach of his eyes, ears and hands. If is sister was 
as intently curious ; hut with a prepossession, which was that 
in the world of heists, iiirds, and llowm’s, you would always 
lind parallels to the doing's and occurrences of human life. 

She supposed, for instance, that en(|uiry would sjnnv that 
birds keep their food in a. lanhw, ju-^t as human hcnif^s do. 
Once she said : “ Daddie, the birds are all sinj^in:' for their 
supper, and i'oini^ to bed. Hut 1 don’t know where is their 
hollle-klniiKi.” She went on: ^^’here can they pet their 

Kh'ina'} I think they po to some place in the Irees, and lind 
Khana, and then they po to sleep, and they wake in the 
njorninp, and talk.” 

To wake in the morninp and talk what was, sh(‘*kmnv, her 
brother and herself to do. Hirds must be, .siipposeil to do so 
too ; for w'hat else could tlvy do ? lle,r preconceived idea, it wall 
be seen, stood between Ifer and knowledpe. Tier In’ Jth(‘r knew 
where the birds got their food, for he had watched and noted. 
To her mind, it w as uselc’ss to try to ascertain ; for the bird-s 
W'ould 1)0 sure to have their fwllla-klifiint where nobody could 

f * 

lind it. it is an open queslion, however, whether she w'as 
not prepariiw; her mind for tlwi reception of knowdqdge of a 
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iTioro vjiluablo kind than the knowledge that is conceviiefl 
with the things of sense. 

Tier preconceived idea, I have said, was that parallels to 
human ocourrehces would be found everywhere. Slu; applied 
it even to the sinallest particulars. She once (luoted her father 
as having said that a bird that was in sight was a kestrel, and 
that kestrels feed on rats. “T did’nt say rain," her father 
corr(!eted her, “ but wj/Vv,'. Rats are too big.” “Rut, Daddie,” 
she asked, “a ki'strel w'ould be very glad of half a rat, would 
it not, or a quarter ? ” She saw it carved at some bird-sub- 
stitute for a dinner-table. 

.Vntdher of tin; stories told of her is concerned with eat- 
ing. She and her father were watching snails on a window- 
.sill. She wanted to know' why, as they were there then, they 
had’nt Ix'en seen before. • 

“ I think they live hcdiind the leaves of the Virginia 
creeper,” her father answered, “ and they feed on them. It 
has been raining, and so they have all come out. Many ’ 
creatures come out filter raiy.” “ Yes,” he added presently, 
“you see that one there is eating a leaf.” It was not so, 
howevan*. They soon saw that the snail had merely been 
passing 'over the leaf. I’hey were a little disappointed. The 
child was the first to recover Ikm’ spirits: she had worked out 
that a snail was not to be oxpcctiMl to be seen eating at that 
hour. “.Rut Daddie,” she .said, “it w'ill eat the leaf, when it 
is onr tea-time.” • • 

Once in a iield that they passed they saw a white hen wdth 
about a dozen chickens. On their return they saw a black hen. 
in the field with three chickens. Her mind was instantly ready 
with the e.xplanation that the matter 'seemed to her to call for. 
The w'hito hen was the mummie-heu, and it was putting 
jthe younger chickens to bod. The three chickens wdth 
the black hen were the three eldest, and the black hen, 
whieh was taking them for a jvalk, was one of the chickens’ 
aunties* • • 
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■ • ” The fact is,” she would liave said, if she had spoke^i her 

whole mind, “beasts, birds, and llowers are the same as we 
ape, only different to look at.” 


Literalness 


A thill" noted in Brideen is airextraordiiiary ])assion that 
she has for litoral truth. That is not to say that she objects to 
make-believe, or the sayin" of things in play that are not 
true. Make-believe is a chief stock-in-trade in her conversation, 
the expression of it coming with her under the general name 
of “dolls’-house bat.” She has even invented a piece of 
machinery, by means of which anything passes that may he 
said. It is her “ lawdy family.” If anything is objected to 
in her play as unusual in* real life, or impossible, absurd, or 
dangerous, as taking more than a drop or two at a time of 
medicine that is poison, she will say : “ In my ‘ lawdy family ’ 
you may take as many drops as you please.” 

It is when the talk is serious, that at troubles • her, if 
anything is said that is not literally true. 'I'hns if you say 
that everybody knows this or that, she will understand you 
to mean lit(‘ralhj-er<‘nihn(}ij, and, if she knows that literally 
everybody doesn’t it troul)les lun’. 'J'he passion in her is 
most alert when she is being reproved for somctliing, which 
is unfortunate ; for the occasion for correction is apt K) he lost 
m*a quicksand of explamftion of things merely verbal. So if 
you would correct her, you must choose your wor/ls as you 
^vould pearls, some of which if you do not choose well, may 
prove paste. 

• Once Brideen had to be refused an orange or something, 
she having been unwell. Said her Mother: “ You don’t want 
to be a little sick girl always, do you ? ” “ It couldn’t 

be alwai/s,” she replied ; “ for I sha’n’b be a ////fc girl always, 

' and I sha’n’t be anything always^ for I shall djc.” 

Another time her Mother said : “ At that rate, Brideen, 
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you’ll be all day ovei* your dinner.” “ It couldn’t be all day,”* 
she said; “ for I bavo already sptMil, part of it fa the garden.” 

Yet another time her Motlier said : “ llrideen, I’ve a 
great mind to send you to bed for the rest of the day. If I 
had been as naughty, my ^lothor would have made me stay 
in bed Hie whole day.” “ It couldn’t have been the whole 
day,” she rtijninod : “ for that would have meant that you had 
been naughty in the nighl.” 


In the 'riiTun Person 

To speak of thems(‘lvcs in the third person is conunon 
with children, f understand ; but with Prideen the practice 
persisted longer than usual. When she was old enough to 
have learned freely to use the first person, she was still capable 
of resaying a tiling in the earlier manner, if with some differ- 
ence. 'Ihus she once said : “• 1 have found a haricot bean in 

my soup;” but being the next instant dissatisfied with that, 
she resakl it so : “ Peter, if y«u were Brideen, you would have 
found a haricot bean in Bridemi’s soup.” 

I was not prepared for such an extended use of the third 
person — it bad not been a feature of I'eter's talk, who is older 
■ — and that niad(> me mun^ attentive to his savimrs, and more 
interested to remember them. Such a piece of recorded con- 
versation as the following lias still a great interest for me: — 

“This is a very long walk 1 Brideen said she wanted to 
go for a little walk.” 

“ AVell, you see Mummie wanted to get some medicine at. 
the shoj).’’ 

“ Then the shop ought to have been a little move close.” 

“ It IS Avhero it is.” 

j “Then Mummie should have gone to another shop.” 

“ Then happens not to he one nearer.” 

“ Then Murvimia.should hivve left Brideen at home.” 

“ Should she p ” • • 
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• “ Yes ; for when Brideen goes very far from home, Hot in 

carriages, she gets very tired.” 

. Brideen not only usually spoke of herself as others did— 
in the third person, that is — she also shewed i\o hesitation in 
speaking of herself on occasions as others might when cross 
with her, or minded to be ironical, or merely to banter. .Thus, 
seeing a hammock, she might say ; “.I’d like — great fat thing ! — 
to be carried in that hammock,” or, having a eoldjn her 
head : “ Put on your bib, old suillier.” I'he epithets in ihoso 
instances, and of course usually, were appropriate , to the 
occasion ; hut she was once heard to say : “ Brideen, buttcr- 
lingers ! ” When she had dro))ped nothing, and when what 
moved her to address herself so w.is solely the interest that 
the phrase had had for her. 

A fact was a fact .with her, and, even if the fact was 
about herself, she could take aji ap))arently impersonal, or 
“other-person,” view of it, I will give instances in a 
•moment : I would first note that it may explain her so free 
use of the epithet “ butter-fingers ” and the rest. And now 
for the instances. 

Once it was a question wlu'ther Peter or she should go 
into the house for something. Peter wished her to go. “ 1 
can’t go,” she said. 

“ Why can’t you go ? ” 

“ Don’t you know ? ” 

. “ Of course not,” . 

“ [ can’t go because I’m too lazy.” 

. The tone in which she brought out the last phrase — there 
was a great deal of impatience in it — had the implication 
that she thought Peter stVipid to require to be told a thing so 
well known to everybody. 

This is another instance. Brideen’s mother had a way 
of good-humouredly calling her children names, and, 
except that the good humour broke their force, of using very 
hard names.* She has been kHOwn to say to Brid.een for 
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instani^ft ; “ Aren’t you a’ little abomination? ’’ Once Brideen 
asked her father why he had brought her downstairs. “ Oh,” 
he said, “ I thought you were perhaps worrying your mother 
— being a ‘ little abomination.’ ” 

“ 1 were l)eing a little ’bominatiou ! ” she said, with her 
head on one side. 

ll<'r interest in a fact as a fact, which obscured the 
impropriety of lier advancing her own laziness as a reason 
why she should not do a thing, went with her readiness to 
accept any grown-up person’s statement about anything, how- 
ever little prepared she might have been for it. She was only 
once known to excn-cisc a doubt, and th(m it was to !)e noted 
that it was not tlie sUtement that she Found too liard, but the 
implication that .she bad read into it herself. Someone had 
said that her apple must be peeled,, because the skin was like 
leather. After long rellcction she said: “Can thev reallv 
make shoes out of apples 


• • Chilurex’s T.\lk 

1 suppose I am not wrong in thinking that there is no 
very successful piece of writing that has the talk of children 
for its subject. 'I'hat might be taken to denote that ray own 
interest in it, which is certainly very great, is due to the 
coujuucture of a particularly rich experience with a special 
susceptibility to the ph«isure of it. •It is in just such con- 
junctures' that successful pieces of writing have their genesis, 
and I might see in what has fallen to me an encouragement* 
to write, except that the same conjuncture must often have 
been beVore, and yet has not been an encouragement to 
another. If *it has been before, which one must suppose, 
what is denoted is that the subject, though certainly of high 
[private interest, couhj never be of public, but for one objec- 
tion. It is that^ as in biographies there is a striking dearth 
of talk, only one man having had a Boswell, so the absence 
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. that I have noted of an essay on children’s talk may he due to 
there having been* no one minded to play the Uoswell to them. 

There must he the record made at the time ; for nothin*' is 

• ^ 

rarer than the memory that can recall .spoken Avords al ter the 
time, and everyone has felt hoav unsatisfactory it is to (juote 
spoken words, when they cannot he reproduced exactly^ “ T 
do not remember well enough,” a person says. We do not 
knoAV, perhaps, why tlie substituted Avord .shouhl nol J»e as 
telling as the one that aaw used, but only that so it is. It is 
not so telling even for a third person— *.c., one avIio dp('s not 
knoAV for certain that it is not the Avord that aa’os used ; which 
•shoAvs, does it not, how closely AVords lit the character of the 
person using them ? They fit him like a skin, of which, if 
part he taken ofl’, even one Avho has not seen the man before 
will knoAV. But for that, eueli a one as Kroiide, in his “ Life 
of Carlyle,” Avould have given quantities of talk ; for he could 
not hut knoAV that nothing else Avould he half as interesting, 
^f you AA’ant to portray a man, give his talk. Nothing else is 
so revealing — not his Avritings, ijor men’s opinions yf him, 
nor anything. Even if reproduced nol perfectly exactly, it 
would he more revealing than anything ; hut, as I have said, 
AA'o cannot be reconciled to that imperfection. 

To bring us kack to my subject — is il not seen that a 
man’s interest, or lack of interest, in children’s talk is interest, 
or lack of interest, in child character ? There are thgse Avho 
want the full Avine of hunian personality, the product of the 
mature mind, and to them childhood is just immaturity. 'Po 
others it has its oAvn ripeness, completeness, pc'rfeetion. 
For such I AA'ould AATite: they Avill feel I he charm of 
.character revealed by the child talk that 1 am ‘now to 
give. 

There is plenty of repetition in families of things that 
children have said ; hut the interest is usually some qn iintness, 

. oddness, or unexpectedness in the, thought. Aty interest is as 
often in the ex^)ression. When a little girl, asked Avhere.sho is 


a 
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going; answers, “ woM^-where,” or looking round the table 
says, “ there is none butter,” or says, “ they have given me so 
ranch tnilk, that I do not know when I shall have lasted,\i 
all,” and, asked what she raeans by lastiiiff milk, replies, “ have 
it all drinkeii.” I tind it very interesting, I have pleasure, 
too, iij the way children coin words on the analogy of other 
words, as when they speak.of nnlat/huf the table, or the uneany 
game of tennis. Another thing that has pleased rae is their 
way of picking up a grown-up expression, and using it, 
sometimes in such a context as we use it in, sometimes in 
quite another. Her mother once said to a little girl, “ I should 
like you to do it, but you needn’t, if you don’t want to. There 
is no must about it. For some time afterwards she was 
always using the expression. Once it was while she and 
another were watching to see if ajadybird would walk up a 
blade of grass. “ I think,” she said, “ it says, ‘ I do not want 
to, and there is no must about it.’ ” Another time, her father 
having said that they might bathe first, and have tea after- 
wards or have tea on the edge of the cliff, and then go down to 
the sea, and bathe, she asked, “ Is there any must on the edge 
of the cliff? ” The same young person was told to be careful 
not to spill anything the speaker adding; “ ft is a clean cloth : 
see that there are no accidents.” A reproving finger pointed 
later to a jam stain, and the same voice said, “ Look at that ! ” 
“ Yes,” the young person replied, “ that is one of ray accidents.” 
Another time she had to report the loss of a handkerchief. 
“ One of my accidents ! ” she added. 

Whht I enjoy most is when some unexpectedness in the 
thought enhances the charm of the expression. A father 
walking'with a child of five years exblaimed, “ Thank heaven 
for this bright sunshine ! ” ” But, Daddie,” the child objected, 
“ when there is a great lamp of sun, then I try to look at it, 
Ibut I can’t.” The same child (an Anglo-Indian, more familiar 
with roti than bi'ead) “ used to call a big plateful of slices of 
bread ’’ “a huge buneh of roUs." It was she who, asked if she 
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had drunk her tea, replied, “yes I'have drunk my tea,' hut I 
have left the aha." She meant that slie had left the tea 
leaves at the bottom of the cup. And she and Iter brother, 
doing their first “ copies,” used to speak of ‘ II ’ as made of 
two sticks, M'ith another joining them. Only they used the 
Hindustani lakri. 

There was a little boy of fifteen months, with a vocabulary 
of some twenty words, five of which he had coined hims('lt‘. 
They were, ci-ee, apph^; dis/t, cat; ccc, pencil; did-dc, 
photograph, picture, illustration ; and ddc/i, tobacco pouch, 
pipe, match. 

Two other children, older certainly, but not so very very 
much older, coined niemif as a name for the splints that 
were used for a time to straighten their legs. Afterwards, 
for some inexplicable neason, they transferred the name 
to the hot-water bottle. It is not known in that family 
bv anv other name. 

ft ft 


ThK LiTILB IJMBRKT.TfA 

Jlridcen is still an interesting child, with quaint little 
ways of thought and speech, and with .so many of them, that 
sayings of hers might be quoted in most chapters in a hook 
on child psychology. She is very knowing (a vulgar person 
would call it ‘cuteness’), yet equally naive; vjery old- 
fashioned, yet very childish ; very wide-awake to the tilings 
going on round about, yet a day-dreamer. She^ is also a 
• charming phraso-raaker. 

It is not to be expected that one little story should 
illustrate all this, e.specially as its date belongs’ to a still 
earlier period of Brideen’s life. She was not yet four years 
old, when her Mother took Peter and her to call on a Mrs. 
Corin in Lee Road in Calcutta. 'I’bere she fell instantly in 
love with one of her hoste.ss’s bqby’s presents — a toy Japanese 
umbrella — but as the baby was too young to appreciate it, 
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and Mts. Covin very kind, *it promptly passed into Brideen’jv 
possession. 

“ Mummie,” Brideen said with intense interest, as they 
drove home, aiid with the implication that she thought that 
nobody would ever have dreamt of such a thing happening, 
“ Mnnvmie, I’ve got the little umbrella ! ” Presently she said, 
with her grey-blue eyes vevy wide open, “ I said ‘ thanie you 
very much ’ to that Memsahib, but she didn’t say anything ! ” 
It was e.tplained to her thereupon that the giver of a present, 
when thapked, is not e.vpected always to say something. 

From that point oinvards it wfus perhaps Brideen’s father 
wlio was most concerned with the little umbrella. He had 
first to listen to her endless prattle about it. She would ask 
such a question as : 

“ Daddie, how did we make this umbrella ? ” 

“ We didn’t make it,” he replied. 

“ Then how did Corin Memsahib make it ? ” 

She didn’t make it either.” 

“ Then who did make it ?” 

“ Oh, somebody in a shop or in a factory.” 

“ I think Baby Alice ” — that was Mrs. Gorin’s baby — 
“ wanted to buy a little umbrella,” Brideen went on, in a 
tone that indicated her desire decisively to dispose of the 
question, and leave the field free for other speculations — “ I 
think Baby Alice wanted to buy a little umbrella, and Mrs. 
Gorin buyed that one, and the Sahib nn the shop where she 
huyed it, he made it. Yes — with a confirmatory shake of her 
curls — I think that was what happened.” 

Or it was : 

“ Baddie, this little umbrella cam'e from far Japan.” The 
allusion was to* Robert Louis Stevenson’s 


“ The children sing in far Japan ; 

The children sing in Spain,” etc., 

9 * 

which I^ter and Brideen at thht time were getting by heart. 
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• Presently the shadow of the unibrella as a hroken- (hini; 
fell upon Brideen. It was not broken yet, hut it miou niif'ht 
; for Brideen had much of her father’s house in h(>r, one 
member of Avhich nas once heard saying over ‘a broken toy ; 
“ Broke already ! I did broke it ! ” 

So Brideen wished the umbrella taken earn of for her. 

“ Daddie, will you khobunhix my little ahnlir ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

• 

“ Will you keep it in your a/iniruli with Teddy and 

Tommy Trout ? ” 

“Yes.” 

They were a Teddy Bear and a doll of hers I hat uere being 
taken care of. The ahnirah usually contained ((uite a number 
of such articles. 

Bi'ideen uas not to be inconsolable, if the little umbrella 
did get broken. Indeed, then* might be .something so inter- 
esting to do then, as almost to make her wish that the day 
had already come. 

“ Daddie,” she said, “ if after another time (she meant 
‘sometime’) this little umbrella gets old, then we must cut 
the kapra stiaightly off, and throw aw'ay the umbrella. But 
it iisn’t old now*. It is only a little days now. An umbrella 
doesn’t get old in a little days !” 

“If after another time...” It was a very short time 
afterwards that tin* umbrella got broken. ^Brid^en and 
her father vreiit out alone* that evening for a drive. Suddenly 
Brideen, Avho had 1)een unusually silent, broached the 
subject. 

“ Daddie,” she confessed, “ Peter 8ahib wasn’t pleased 
with me for breaking Jittlc ohatir** * 

“ No, and I wasn’t pleased either. You can’t have been 
careful with it. If you had been, it wouldn’t have got brokeh.” 

“ I’ve got the kapra in my drawer,” said Brideen After 
a pause. “ When I get a new d/)llie, and we make oloihea for , 1 
that dollie, then I'll use the kapm for trimmii^.” 
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Tin'll suddenly remembering that she had been told that 
her father didn’t feel very well that day, she’added : 

“ When I was thont biniur, I didn’t Avant to talk, and 
now you are thora himur, and don’t Avant to talk. So I Avill 
talk to myself.” 

So on she prattled to herself, hut Daddie noticed that 
nothing more aars said of the broken chalir, or the kapra that 
was to.he used for trimming, or of Peter Sahib’s displeasure. 
Peter’s mattered, Daddie knew, much more than his ova ii. 


J. A. Chapman 
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WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT AND INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Wilfrid Scawea Blunt was born at Petworth in* IS to. 
He attained to fame and notoriety* in many directions. l[o 
began life in the diplomatic service and was attacbel to 
Athens, Madrid, Paris and Lisbon. Tn this way he travelled 
a great deal and imbibed many ideas not usually associated 
with those of the orthodox Knglishman. lie was a poet of 
considerable parts and his volume styled “ Love Sonnets of 
Proteus ” rightly attracted much attention ami earned for 
him no slight meed of praise, lie married the Lady .Vnne 
Noel, a graml-daughter of’ Byron, and together they wandered 
all over A.sia Minor and Arabia. Blunt thus came into close 
touch with Moslem opinion and thence onwards he tlevoted 
much of his time and energy to the advancement of Maho- 
medan ideals and aspirations, die was attracted ’by the 
unlimited vista of Pan- [slamism and it was as a result of his 
sympathies with the Musulman world in general that he 
came to take a particular interest in India Wherev.*r ho 
went he disagreed entirely with the forms of government 
introduced and favoured by his own countrymen and hence 
we find him constantly engaged in anti- British schemes and 
plots. At the time of (rladstone’s Homo llule Campaign he 
rushed e.xcitedly into the fray an;l supported the extremists 
in Ireland Avith the result that he was imprisoned for a couple 
of months. In the compass of this short article, which deals 
•primarily with matters of Indian interest, it woi^ld be impos- 
sible to indicate and describe even a small fraction of Blunt’s 
many-sided activities but still I must not fail to refer to the 
famous stud of Arab hor.s(?s at Crabbet Park which was Avont 
* to attract visitors on purchase intent from epuntries in both 
hemispheres. 

3 
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Blunt frequently identified himself with those occ.upicsl 
in endeavours to wreck constitutions and 'existing govern- 
ments. Extreme nationalism appealed to him immensely 
and this is strange in view of his low opinion of rich and 
poor alike. He was always anxious for chicige but was 
never 4 ’eally happy since he did not wait to consider if the new 
machinery would be any .better than the old. Yet restless 
in mind and body he could not sit still hinnelf or allow 
anything in which his interest was aroused to remain peace- 
fully qqiet. For his own countrymen he had it would seem 
but little love or respect, “ There is,” ho .says, ” nothing so 
mean in the world as the British mob, unless it be the British 
aristocracy, but now our tine lords and ladies, though they 
adulate royalty, do .so with their tongues in their cheeks, and 
this saves to some extent their .self-respect,” 

'Che diaries of Wilfrid Sea wen Blunt prove fascinating 
and interesting reading, A careful study of them thrones 
much light on his character and opinions. Educated at' 
Stonyhyrst he was in the myre early days of his life a staunch 
Catholic but gradually he became materialistic and in the 
end he lost his faith. He seems to h ive striven with all his 
mind and might to remain within the fold of the Church but 
the trend of events proved too strong for him. He made the 
journey to Home and even had a special audience of Pope 
Leo Xlff. “It was in the spring of 1880 when, after my 
failure at the Camberwell election, I was sick alike of the 
affairs of the world and of the vain pursuit of happiness, I 
wont to Home as on a pilgrimage with the vague hope that 
perha))8 I might there recover my lost faith in supernatural 
things and end my days in piety. made a general con- 
fession of my sins, and if I bad been unmarried, I should 
have attempted to join some religious order as a desperate 

iJjiotection against my own belief My reception by His 

Holiness was of a kind which surprised and touched me 
alraosLto bewilderment wheB I heard the doot shut behind 
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ifle, and I found myself absolutely alone with one so nearly 
divine, if there was divinity anywhere to be found on Karth.” 
It* is apatheti) picture that rises upon the scveen of one’s 
mind — tlie aged Pontiff anxious to retain in the Church a soul 
that is going astray : kneeling at his feet the penitent desper- 
ately anxious to remain but unable to do so owing to •forccis 
that he cannot combat. Blunt gave up his faith but he 
never harboui'ed any ill feelings against the Church .of his 
ancestors. In fact it seems to me that to the end of his long 
life he ivas always hoping to recover his lost beliefs so eager 
was he, w'henever occasion arose, to discuss ipiestions of 
Catholic dogma and tradition. Moreover, the Bellocs and 
the Dillons, the Petres and the Butlers were amongst his 
closest fri(‘nds and this is a fact from which only one deduc- 
tion can be drawn. 

Blunt took a great deal of interest in Indian affairs and 
made a couple of journeys to Hindustan to see for liimself the 
•condition of the country. His views were formed, however, 
long before he landed and he went away, after sceii>g only 
the side of the question in which he believed and was inter- 
ested. Half measures never appealed to him and so he was 
greatly disappointed in Gokhale. “ He expresses himself 
well in English, and I have no doubt is an able speaker. 
But he is clearly no leader of a revolution and they will 
effect nothing without one. He lacks the enthusiasm, which 
a belief in ultimate succos.i would give, or even the bitterness 
which is also the force of hatred and despair.” ^ 

Again under date 2l3t July, 1912, there is another 
very interesting reference to Gokhale : — Drove Belloc to 
* Steyning where we had* tea with Mackarness. We found 
Gokhale there, who exhorted me to use my influence with 
Indian Mahomedans to get them to join the Hindoos in work- 
ing for self-government. I have of course been doing this 
for a long time. 1 reminded Qokhalc of ray^ advice to him 
four years ago*to put a couple of»borabs in his pocket* when 
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he weilt to see Morley at tlie India OIFice. The reminisc(?nc6* 
shocked him, for he is a timid man, and teVribly afraid of 
bein^ thought an extremist, especially in presence of Mackav- 

ness and his fellow judge, Lord Coleridge My last word 

to Gokhale on going aw?)v was — Above all don’t b(? too 
moderate.” 

This is typical ot Blunt’s earlier aspect on life in gene- 
ral. Agitation by lawful and constitutional means had no 
attraction for him. Any object to be attained must needs be 
gained in, a hurry and with the aid of the minority who might 
be obsessed with ideas of liatrcd and revenge. Beliefs of this 
nature have done considerable harm to many nations in their 
struggle for what is styled independence and the student of 
history need only ponder on the conditions that exist in 
Russia and in Ireland to realise the force of this contention. 
When Sir Curzon Wyllie was assassinated at the Imperial 
Institute by an Indian student Blunt had no word of sym- 
pathy for the relatives of the deceased, lie mak(?s fun of the 
English press whiclj," is united in its religious horror at the 

crime if ever [leople had excuse for moans of this kind, 

it is the people of India.” This indeed is an extraordinary 
standpoint and an unwise statement to make. Even when 
allowance is made for likely exaggeration such Avords could 
only have been written by an individual with an abnormal 
mentality,. If an obj<!ct is worthy of attainment it is desirable 
beyond denial that the end should* be gained by laudable 
means. Wilful murder and the like are certeinly not stepping- 
stones of righteousness and they Avill never prove satisfactory 
advertisements of a just and wholesome cause. 

Blunt wrote a book entitled " India under Ripon ” which 
brought forth a long and eulogistic letter from H. M, 
Hyndman, the socialist, who also dabbled a great deal in 
l^idian affairs. The following is his description of Hyndman. 
‘‘He is a big, burly, bearded fellow, a rough edition of 
William. Morris, with the same enei’getic talk on socialistic 
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tbpics that I. remember in Morris We (liseus>;oil the' pros- 

pects of socialisiri and liow it woiild ntTeot Imperial questions, 
and I told him I believed it would be just as bad [or the 
subject races in Asia under a socialistic regime in England 
as now. This ho would not agree to, but he did not convince 
me I Avas Avroiig.” MTiatever opinion one may have lA'gard- 
ing Hyndman and bis vieAvs it cannot be denied that he had 
definite beliefs AAhich he considered, rightly or wrongly, would 
be for the benefit of mankind in general, in the East as much 
as in the TV'^est. "With lllnnt, however, the case was appa- 
rently different, lie undoubtedly believed that be w'as 
doing right in supporting Avhat he called subject nations, but 
he did not appear to consider siitTiciently if the new state of 
afl’airs Avas likcdy to be an iraprovemmit upon the old. 

In 1913, however, 'the failure of his propaganda and 
schemes elicited a heart-rending confession frotn Hliint. lie 
had been seriously ill for som<‘ time j)reviousIy ajid without 
• preface lie suddenly records the following lament in his 
diary : — “ I am alone just iioav h(?Ke and iij this dark world I 
am overAvhelmed Avith Avoe. I see myself as one sees the 
dead, a thing finished which has lost all its importance, 

A\diatevcr it once had in the Avorld T have mad*' almost 

no converts in Europe, and am without a single disciple at 
home to continue my teaching after I am dead. Even in 
the East, though my ideas are ' earing fruit and aauII ene day 
be’justified in act, I have founded no personal school where 
my name has authority.” T’hese words \A'ore Avrittijn in his 
seventy-third year and they constitute? a emifession of 
complete, defeat and abject despair, ft is difficult b? decide 
. what caused this admission on the part of lllunt^ though it is 
a typical ebullition of his emotional temperament. “ Nothing, 
if not all ” was invariably his Avatchword and that is perhaps 
the reason Avhy as the end of his career was approach- 
. ing he unexpectedly gave the, following advice to Indian 
Moslems : — ' 
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“ Aly present motto, therefore, for Indian patriotism) 
Mohamedan and Hindoo alike, would be ‘Loyalty to the 
Imperial Crown but insistence on self-government under 

it A.nd so may God prosper you and hasten the day of 

Islamic and Asiatic independence,” This indeed is strange 
advice from one who had previously supported Uhengra and 
Savarkar, and other extremists of Egypt and of Ireland as 
well as pf Turkey. It is, however, yet another example of 
the way that human nature often tempers and Improves the 
wild and. semi-irresponsihle minds of enthusiasts. These 
well-meaning idealists set up a target before themselves but 
tail to notice how torn and disfigured it becomes before their 
attack upon it succeeds. 

In the pages of his diary Blunt makes a pleasing reference 
to Lord Konaldshay, lately Governor of Bengal. “ Beauclerk 
brought Lord li(jnaldshay to luncheon, a pleasant young man 
of thirty-five (1911) who has travelled much in Asia and is 
now in Parliament, with aspirations of being some day Viceroy 

of India# My view of Imperial matters was entirely new to 

him, as it is to most people, though it is really forty years old. 
He, like everybody else, confuses the meaning of the word 
Empire, wljich has only (piite recently been applied to our 
white colonial system, which is no more imperial than was the 
Greek colonial system in the days of Pericles.” 

Blunt was a great friend and admirer of Robert, first 
Earl of Lytton, and on the Gth'of February, 1911, he 
records a. note to the effect that he has been arransin*'' 
“ Lytton’s letters to me, some two hundred of them, a really 
wonderful series, from 18Go to 1891 when he died. They 
are as good as Byron’s or Shelley’s* and far better than 
Trelawmiy’s whose letters to Glare and Mary Shelley I have 
just been reading.” 

f There are also certain references to the present Governor 
of Bengal which I propose to (yiU although there is no sugges- 
tion of India about them. They were made long ago and so 
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even if there were no oriental connection at the time there 
exists at preseftt adequate reason for their obvious interest 
to thosrf whose lot is cast in Bengal. 

“ 7th April {1903). Lunched with Vidor and Pamela 
Lytton in their new house in (^uoen Anne’s Gate. Victor 
goes almost daily to listen to the debates in the House of 
Commons, feeling cut olf from apolitical career by being in 
the Lords. He is looking older and his face bas grown longer. 
I see in him a certain likeness now to his grandfather tlie 
novelist.” 

“ t7th Fehnmry {1910). Victor Lytton came to lunch 
to talk over the question of prison reform with me. il<5 
talked intelligently on the subject, in which he is much 
interested.” 

Such remarks, pedantic and arbitrary as thc'.y certainly 
may be, are typical of many tiiat illuminate the pages of the 
diaries. Although it has no Indian interest [ cannot refrain 
• from quoting the entry against the 2nd of January, 11)11. It 
hardly could have been shorter, pr more to the point ; — 

“ The birthday honours list gives Jameson a baronetcy 
M’^ho ought to have had a rope.” This admittedly is in far 
from the best of taste but it exetnplifies that intensity of 
feeling which Blunt himself not only possessed to overflowing 
but that he demanded so vigorously in others \vhos(* cause ho 
wished to further. 

• When Blunt passed away recently at the ripe old ago of 
four score and two he must have been sore and sad at heart. 
All his ideals had eluded him though no one could have tried 
more bravely than he to keep them with him. Ireland and 
. India, Egypt and Turlcey, nations one and all whoso several 
schemes and schisms he had constantly championed, were seeth- 
ing with internecine strife. Peace ar d happiness were nowhere 
in .sight and he left the world, a disappointed visionary. Not 
even the consolations of the phristian Religion were avail- 
able to him. • 
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He was buried in an old Eastern carpet in a certain Sussed 
wood Avithout any rite or ceremony. By his will he left to 
the Franciscans of Crawley a legacy for the up-keep of the 
Monastery Chapel where the mortal remains of his brother 
and sister rest in peace. To the Quakers a be(|uest he made 
for tlw3 support of one of their burial grounds as a token of 
his appreciation of their tjsonscientions objection to military 
serAUce^ Avhile to tlie Mahomedans he bequeathed a sum of 
money to be devoted to the erection of a mosque in London. 


“ All which 1 took Iroin thee 1 did but take, 

Not for Ihv' h.'UMiis, 

Hut just tliat thou iiiii^hi’st se<‘k it in My amis. 

All whii'h thy chihrs mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for ihoe at home : 
clasp My hand, anti coim*.^’ 


Methinks that if Blunt had sought comfort from amongst 
its wonderful pages the philosophy of “The Hound of Heaven ” 
might have helj)ed him much during tliose dreadful periods 
when he was “alone in the dark world and overwhelmed wuth 
woe.” 


l\ Leo Faulkner 
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BIRDS’ NESTING IN THE SIMLA HILLS 

Several years’ residence in the hills of Simla and the 
observation and study of bird-life of this part of India have 
taught me much of the nesting-habits of the birds found in 
this district. The exigencies of. space prevent me from 
attempting a full description of the nidification of all Simla 
birds, but it has often struck me that a collection of notes, culled 
from my diary, would be of interest, especklly to thost; who are 
fond of the oological aspect of ornithology. It is not my 
intention to write about any rare birds, nor do I wish to 
record any startling discoveries — such notes are better suited 
for publication in a scientific journal devoted entirely to 
natural history. In the .pages that follow [ shall give some 
of my personal experiences in connection with oologieil 
rambles in Simla. I sincerely hope that my not<5s may 
prove to be of interest ; and if this be the case, my task will 
have been accomplished. In order to l^e a bird-loyer it is 
not necessary to be a professional scientist, and there are many 
bird-lovers in India. 

One of the most engaging little birds found in Simla is 
the tiny lled-headed Tit, which is about half the size of a 
common house-sparrow, but which the learned have saddled 
with a scientific name far too heavy for the diminutjve bird 
to* bear. In ornithological parlance the Red-headed Tit 
found in these parts is known as Aegithaliscm goncmiius 
iredalei ! The nesting-habits of this tiny bird are most inter- 
esting. Like the other tits found here, this species is a very 
early breeder — in fact, except for the huge Lammergeyer or 
Bearded Vulture {Aypactm Jmrbatns wfiich like some 

other birds of prey breeds in the depth of winter — the Red- 
headed Tit is perhaps the first bird to turn its attentions to 
nest-building at the very first signs of spring. By the second 
week of Marifii this little tit begins nesting op*erations. . 

4 * . ■ 
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A slmrp eye and a little patience are all that is required* 
and a walk along any hill road will soon result in the dis- 
covery of more ^thau one pair of huilding tits. Before your 
eye catches the birds you will hear the well-known call-notes — 
Prit-lit-lit, Cliee-kee-hee. Tlicn you locate them, and you 
will so6n he rewarded by seeing a bird carrying a feather in 
its hill. Stand still and wAtch, and you will find the bird 
making, for the nest which is in course of construction. The 
nest of the llcd-headed Tit is indeed a very pretty little 
structuret tt looks at first sight like a large artificial pear 
made of moss. Closer inspection will show that the nest is 
made of hundreds of scraps of moss, cobwebs, lichen, thin 
stems and a few small dry leaves. At the top end of the 
nest, which is usually narrower than the lower end, will be 
found a small entrance-hole. The inside is always copiously 
lined with a largo number of soft, downy feathers which are 
exceedingly soft to the feel — a cosy repository for the eggs. 
From five to eight eggs are laid, but usually five or six are 
found in. a nest. The eggs have a very neat appearance, being 
white marked with a more or less distinct broad ring of light 
brownish-pink round the broad ends. There is, however, a 
great variation in colour. This year, for instance, on the 
morning of the 25th March, I took a ramble along the 
railway lines and found four nests containing altogether 21; 
eggs. Some eggs were very distinctly marked with the usual 
ring, but one clutch had the markings very indistinct, and ofie 
egg in this clutch was pure white. Round about Simla the 
nest of the Red-headed Tit is usually placed in a low bush, 
c. ff., a young oak about 3 or t feet high, or in a creeper. 
Sometimes a nest is placed in a fairly big tree, like an oak 
or rhododendron, either at the end of a branch or wedged in 
between two branches growing upwards. Occasionally one 
finds a nest with two holes, one being Ihe usual entrance-hole, 
and the other perhaps an exit in the event of an emergency 
or a rejected entrance which did not meet with the bird’s 
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Approval. A great variety of foatlxjrs is used for the .lining 
of a nest, any picked-up feathers serving the purpose. The 
feathers of the White-crested Kali] Pheasant {Aeumcm 
hamiltom) are often used, and once & nest was found 
containing the feathers of an Imperial Sand-Gronae {Ptimxilea 
which is most unusual, as grouse are not ^ found 
in these hills. The following are the dimensions aote»l in 
my diary of a typical nest of the Red-headed Tit : — 

• 

“ (jrre.atest length ... ... iiiclios. 

(jreatesfc width ... ... t} „ 

iJiameter of entrance-hole ... . [.1 „* 

Another pretty little bird is the White-browed lllue 
Plycatcher (Ci/omin superdlwris), Tim male is a gr(iyish 
blue bird above and white below, with a blackish brokcm 
collar that comes down e.ither side of the neck but does not 
meet on his shirt-front ! 'I’he female is an inconspicuous 
brown above and white below, but her build e.'cactly res(>mbles 
• the male, so that she is easily recognised. This small 

Plycatclun* is a bird that may be met with on any well- wooded 
hillside. It seems to have a decided preference for rhododen- 
drons and oaks and shuns the thin shade of pines and deodars. 
'I'ho White-browed Blue Flycatcher nests in a natural hole 
in a tree or in a suitable place between a tree-trunk and a 
creeper growing thereon. The nest is a neat small cup of 
thin twigs, stems, etc. The eggs are of a most peculiar 
colour, being of a uniform brownish-pink nr stone colour 
without any marks. The nests are not difilcult to lind, for 
you have simply to exercise a little patient observa’tion and 
keep a look-out for likely-looking holes, especially if the birds 
are near by. For e.xamplc, in the course of a work on the 
Iflth A.pril, 1922, I found three nests in half 'an hour and 
within a radius of 100 yards. Apparently one egg is laid 
every day to .iudge from the observations made on a nest 
recently. On the 30th March this year I found a nest not 
unite built, situated in an ivy-like creeper thfit was clinging 
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to small oak which grows ’on a well-frequented road. On the 
8th April I visited the nest again. It had * been completed 
and one egg had been laid. On the 10th two more eggs had 
been added. 

Early in April two more common flycatchers start build- 
ing. 3oth species are somewhat smaller than a sparrow in 
size, but they are widely different in colour and in nesting- 
habits. One is a greyish-green bird with something of a 
crest and with bright yellow underparts. This is the Grey- 
headed Flycatcher {Culicicapa ceylonenais) which visits 
Simla in summer only. Both sexes are alike and it is there- 
fore impossible to distinguish at sight a male from a female. 
The other is known as the Verditer Flycatcher {Stoparola 
melanops tnelanops), on account of the peculiar shade of its 
blue colour. Except for a blackish jnark near the eyes, the 
whole bird is of a uniform verditer blue. The female can 
be differentiated by her paler hue, for, alongside the cock, 
she looks quite faded and dull. The Grey-headed Flycatcher • 
builds a very characteristic nest. This species is fond 
of well- wooded parts and is seen near moss-covered 
tree-trunks. Why near moss-covered tree-trunks ? Because 

this bird builds its nest on such trunks. How ? It 
* 

constructs a very elegant pocket of moss, lichens, cobwebs 
and cocoons, and this beautiful pendent nest it attaches to 
the moss growing on the bole of the tree by two long arms. 
How delicate the nest is one who has not seen it cannot 
imagine. It fills us with wonder to think how, first of all 
the eggs, and later on the young birds, remain safe in this 
fragile cradle, supported by a few strands of cobwebs and 
moss. The nest does not look strong enough to stand the < 
strain, and yet' the eggs are hatched and the little flycatchers 
are fledged. Four eggs are usually laid, and these are of a 
dirt^ white marked sparingly with yellowish-brown spots, 
particularly round the broad ^nds. Years ago, when I first 
looked for the hest of the Grey-headed Flycatcher, I was 
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atmost deluded : I had noticed that a pair of these* birds 
frequented a particular locality, so I determined to find the 
nest. For three or four days I ivatched the birds, until one 
day they behaved in a very alarmed manner and I knew I 
was somewhere near the nest. But where was it ? A care- 
ful search revealed a snspicious bit of moss hanging from the 
trunk of an oak. This may not be the nest I thought ; but I 
went up to the tangle of moss, and lo ! — I had found the n»‘st. 
The measurements of this nest are given below : — 


Depth 

u 

inches. 

Inside diameter 

11 


Outside „ 

rM 

ff 

Thickness 

1 

inch. 

(jreaiest length of jiocket 

4. 

inches. 

Length from top end of one arm diagonally to base 

of pocket 

7.1 

inches. 

Length of each awn 

'Zi 



The Verditer Flycatcher attracts attention on account of 
its colouring. Who can resist looking at a beautiful bird ? 
•This species is always found along shady hill-roads, and it oft 
times perches on the telegraph wwes and irom thence pours 
forth a merry whistle. Its thoughts lightly turn to love and 
nesting about the second week of April. This flycatcher, or 
“ Bottle ” bird as the schoolboys in Simla call it, makes no 
pear-shaped or pocket-like nest of moss. Instead, the nest is 
a pad of moss lined with slender roots, or sometimes composed 
entirely of the latter. The rain and other factors hollow out 
pottions of the hillside overhanging roads, and in these 
miniature cliffs, a tangle of roots thickly coated wyth mud, 
shows through. Such places are the nesting-sites of the 
Verditer Flycatcher. But the bird is also fond of ^building 
• under those small woodea bridges that are constructed below 
so many of our hill-paths. Four eggs are usually laid, and 
these are of a pinky-white colour with an indistinct cap of 
confluent red specks and freckles. Why schoolboys call this 
» fly-catcher the “ bottle ” bird I do not know j this nickname 
seems meaningless. * 
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The Streaked Laughing-Thrush {Trotihaloptertm Unfiatnm 
griseicentior) is an excessively common Simla bird. It is the 
representative in these hills of the “ Seven Sisters ” or Saf hhai 
of the plains. •Laughing-Thrushes are, like Jungle Babblers 
(or “ Seven Sisters ”), found in small flocks. They are about the 
size o£ Mynas, and are clad in reddish-brown, but have a 
streaked appearance, henc§ their name. On account of their 
colour these birds arc called “ Brownies ” by schoolboys. 
The breeding season is a long one extending from March 
to August, so that the egg.s of this species may be obtained 
for many months. However, as Hume rightly points 
out, although the Streaked Laughing-Thrush makes a fairly 
big neat, the birds take great pains to conceal it carefully. 
Consequently, a thorough search is necessary in order to 
And the nest, which is placed usuajly in .some thick bush 
or creeper. I shall relate a recent experience of mine which 
bears this out. I had beetj watching a pair of laughing- 
thrushes from my office window. The birds were collecting • 
materials for a n(?st. As soon as each had a beakful of twigs 
and leaves, it would hop oJT along the ground till it came 
to a “ Bridal Bouquet ” creeper, and then it would vanish 
from sight for a few minutes, emerging again with nothing 
in its bill. The nest was obviously somewhere in the 
creeper. Bor two or three days I watched the birds doing 
this, and then 1 went under the creeper and looked into 
it. But there was no nest visible ! The next day I searched 
more carefully. The creeper passed over a deodar branch, 
and on this branch the nest rested, barely visible from below 
due to the thick creeper. The eggs of the laughing-thrush 
are, unlike the bird itself, beautiful. Thev are of a lovelv 
blue colour without any contr.isting markings. 

That fine songster, the Himalayan Whistling-Thrush 
{Myiophoneiis horsfeldi temminckii) or Kastura, also takes not 
a little h’ouble to guard its nest from detection. This bird is 
almost^ as big hs the Common House-Crow of the plains 
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■ (\^hich l)y the way 'is not a Simla bird), and is cdothed in 
purplish black, with a few glistening white spots on the heml 
and shoulders, and has a yellow bill. As its name implies, it 
is a great songster. Its loud, ringing call sounds particularly 
fine when it perches on some rock in a deep ravine and sends 
its lay echoing up the nullah. The Whistling-Thrush is»uever 
found in flocks but is seen singly 01 ^ in pairs. Its haunts are 
par excellence those ru.shing hill-streams, full of large bojilders, 
waterfalls of varying size, green banks, and steep, rocky sides. 
Last year 1 came across quite a number of whistling-thrushes 
in a certain stream of this descriptio)), below Summer Hill 
railway station. During the course of a ramble along this 
stream I found no less than five nests, either on one side or 
the other among the rocky ledges of the ravine. I found also 
the nests of two other speeies, but that is another story. Very 
ofeen the Knstara builds a nest in some inaccessible spot; or, 
on the other hand, if the nest can easily be reached, it is most 
‘cunningly concealed. Here arc two instances showing the way 
in which this species builds in places diflicult of access. Two 
years ago, I was informed of a nest placed in a hole in tlu' wall 
of an hotel in a locality called Nabha. On the 23rd April, 1921 
I visited this place, and with the aid of some {Assistants, {i 
thick rope, and a weird-looking apparatus consisting of a small 
cloth bag fixed to the end of several long sticks and poles, 
I managed to secure the eggs. The following .ire /sxtracts 
from my notes relating to the taking of these eggs 

“ I tried to -jet at the eggs from where 1 stood, on fairly s*afe groniid 
on the hillside, but 1 was not able to exert siillieient leverage at (his 
distance. With trouble I secured the services of three natives, and making 

, two of them hold a rojje which was attached to the third mail’s body, I 
persuaded this individual to go lower down the hillside. Ily stretching far 
out the eggs could just be reached by the cloth bag. After several fruitless 
attempts we succeeded in getting all four eggs. The operation lasted fully 
an hour, but the exertion was well spent. T'he inaniier in which 1 obtained 
the eggs was the only solution of the dilliculty. The nest was too high to 
be reaclied by a ladder from below, or^by a ladder plaeed from the hillside 
against the buildjng.” 
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Again, on the 14th ilpril, 1922, I found a nest built in^a 
square hole in a stone wall at the end of a big natural drain 

water for rain-water. My note-book says : * * * 

* « ^ ^ ^ « 

* * I climbed up the ravine. This in itself was not a 

difficult task by any means, but once arrived at the base of the stone wall, 

I found that the nest was not easy to get at. I made several attempts to 
climb the wall, which afforded very little foothold as the lumps of mud and 
the scant and fragile vegetation growing thereon would come away very 
easily. At last, by dint of utilising every available gap and cranny in the 
wall, I succeeded in reaching the nest. The result was as I had expected — 
no eggs had been laid yet ! 

As a matter of fact no eggs were laid in that iiost : it was cast 
aside, and a new nest was built in a valley lower down. 
The eggs of the Himalayan Whistling-Thrush are almost as big 
as those of a domestic pigeon. They are of a delicate greenish- 
grey, minutely speckled all over with light pink. 

There are a large uum1)er of birds of various species that 
lay their eggs in holes in trees. In the plains the Green 
Paroquet {Psittacula torquataj, the Coppersmith {Xantholaema^ 
liaemacephala indica) and the Golden-backed Woodpecker 
{Brachyple nusaumtUiifsaumatius) furnish the most familiar 
examples. In the Simla Hills we have, for instance, the Slaty- 
headed Paroquet {PHittacala schisticeps schisticeps), the Great 
Himalayan Barbct {3Iegalaema virens mcu^shallorum)^ and 
several kinds of woodpeckers and many other birds. The 
following extract from my ornithological diary illustrates a 
typical experience in the finding of the nest of the Brown- 
fronted Pied Woodpecker {Dry abates auriceps ) : 

“ 6lh April, This morning I went down the I'/md to lind nests. * 

^ ***** * 

Low down ill a valley ^ * * I saw an oak, 

in the trunk of which, at the top, was a small circular hole. * * , 

I threw a few sOones at the trunk of the tree. One of the stones hit the 
trunk fairly and produced the desired effect. First of all a head appeared, 
ancf shortly after a JJr/fofjnfes auricep^ flew out. From the way in which 
the sitting bird remained in the hole till she was dislodged, I knew tliat 
she had eggs. I managed to obtain an axe from a village near by, and 
with the aid of this implement, I enlarged the hole. Five eggs were 
extracted. These were lying on yrood shavings and chips at the foot of 
the hole.* The eggs were stained, due I suppose, to the decaying wood.” 
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, • It may be mentioned here that many birds (hat deposit 

their eggs in a ’ hole lay white eggs. Owls, paroqu(;ts, 
barbets, woodpeckers, etc., all lay w'hite i?ggs. It is easy 
to locate a woodpecker’s “ nest ” before the eggs are actually 
laid, because the bird, in hollowing out a hole for their 
reception, makes a loud tapping noise which betrays* tlui 
nesting-site. Strictly speaking these birds that lay in holes 
in trees make no real “ nest” in the sense that they build a 
structure for the reception of the eggs. 

A common garden bird in Simla is the Dark-Grey •Rush- 
Chat {Oreioola ferrea ferrea). This species is a podgy bird 
as big as a sparrow. The male is dark-grey above and white 
below; and the female brown above and dirty white below. 
This bird is seen all over Simla, but not being of a very 
retiring disposition, it is not*partial to dense forest. The Dark- 
Grey Bush-Oliat does not build its nest on trees or bushes, but 
selects a suitable natural depression in the ground at the foot 
of a low bush in which to place the nest. Let mo describe the 
nidification of this species by a quotation from my 0010-4)0014. 
I noticed the beginnings of a nest of tliis bush-chat on the 
9th April, 1921, at 7 a.m., when going for an early morning 
walk. On the 17th I watched both birds, and found that they 
were still building ; 

“ 23rA April. The nest of Oreicola ferrea ferrea referred to in noixj 

of the 17 th instant, was visiteil to-day. . 

****** 

“I climbed up the hillside where I thought the nest had been constructed, 
but I was not able to find the nest at once. I searched for abput ten 
minutes, when the female flew off and revealed the nest at the foot of a 
wild rose-bush. The nest held a clutch of five eggs.” 

The nest may be described in general terras as a father 
cbmpact cup, made of fine, dry grass stems, linfcd scantily 
w'ith cows’ hair and resting on a foundation of dry leaves 
intermingled with moss. The measurement, s, taken on the 

day on which this nest was found, are : — 

• , . . * . 

Greatest diajneter (including moss jiaclding on one side) 3? ii^s. 

Diameter of nee^ proper. ... ... . . . 3} „ 
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Average thickness of sides 
Depth 


[sept. 

iin.' 

U ins.” 


I had bcttttf describe the eggs using the words in ray 
diary : 


“ Clutch of live. Two slightly hard-set ; tliree quite fresh. Ground 
colour a pale blue-green. Marked with a number of minute specks of 
reddish-brown colour, formin'^ a zone at the large end of each egg, but 
being very sparingly distributed elsewhere, especially at the thin end, which 
is i)ra9tieally free from these markings.” 

Another bird which nests in situations similar to that 
clxoserr by the Dark-Grey Bush -Chat is the Eastern Meadow- 
Bunting ( Kmbei'izii oia sf r.i.alK’yi). This bunting looks very 
much like a common sparrow, but it has a Itlack and white 
striped head, a pinkish breast and some white feathers in the 
tail. These characteristics .serve to distinguish it at a glance 
from a sparrow, although the resemblance between these two 
species is so marked that Simla schoolboys call the Eastern 
Meadow-Bunting the “Hock Spvrrow.” There is nothing 
very special about the nest, but the eggs are marked in avei^ 
peculiar rnamuMv Taking, at random, a description of a 
cluch of eggs (found on the 30th April, 1921) I find the 
following remarks in my diary: 


** Visited tlio nest of Emherizu rin s/rac/irj/i. Found that three e^^y 
had been laid and took tlnun * * * * Ground-colour a 

dull greyish-white. In all three e^j^s there is a /one round the lar^e end 
of a marfs of intricately confused black and dark-brown hair-like scrawls 
of varyintj Ihicknes.*?, interspersed sjiarin^dy with black dots of irresjular 
shape. In two the hair-like niarkinj^s tend to approach the thin, ends, 
but the third egg is not so marked. As staled by ilinne, the pattern of 
the inar*king8 on the eggs of tins species reminds one somewhat of a spider’s 
web with a fly caught in it every here and there.” 


Mr. Douglas Dewar says tlK^t the Mitiivets would carry 
olf the firsfr prize at a beauty show oF Indian birds. Although 
I do not hold this opinion, there is no doubt that the Minivets 
are hard to beat, lliere are various kinds of Minivets that 
occur in India, and they all specialize in shades of red, yellow 
and green. Simla has hut one species, known as the Short- 
billed Minivet. The natives call this species the Rajah Lai 
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, a#id oraithologists have named it* Pericrocolttt hrevu'osfi'is 
brevirostris. The male has a black head and neck, and his 
wings and tail are also marked with black, hut the remainder 
of the cock’s plumage is a brilliant dark red. The hen has the 
same scheme of colouration, but her dress is green and yellow. 
Minivets strongly resemble wagtails in the elegance and grace 
of their build. During the non-breeding season the Short- 
billed Minivet is seen in small flocks of about six or eight 
individuals, the majority of the birds being clothed id green 
and yellow, with one or two black and red cocks. This has 
given rise to the strange story that the male is the Delovcd 
of Seven Damsels ! ” But to write of their nidiiication. April 
and May are the best months to search for minivets’ nests. 
They start building at the beginning of April. In 1922 I was 
able to discover many nests, three of which I found by keeping 
my eyes open onjny way to and from ofllce. One nest was built 
on a branch of a tall deodar, and the nest was directly above 
• the main road, where hundreds of people pass daily. This 
year the first nest that 1 noticed was on the 24th March. Tiie 
following extracts from my note-book will show the ’progress 
made by the birds : 

SUA March, For some clays I have seen a pair of Vcricrocolm hreviros-^ 
iris brevirostris frc(|ueniin«: a particular locality. Tliis mofnini; the birds 
were behavinj^ suspiciously, and a little watching showed me what appeared 
to be the beginning of a nest about 15 feet up on a horizontal branch of 
a pine. 

^^i7ih March, The nest is getting on well. 

*^30th March, The nest of Feriocrocolus brevirostris brevirostris is almost 
complete. I stood under the nest and watched the female building. The 
male was observed sitting in the nest at one time. I supjfose this was 
being done to shape the nest. 

^^6tk April. * * * I sent np a climber to report on the 

progress made. I was informed that one egg was visible in tlig nest.” 

Thus, a Short-billocl Minivet take.s ahoiif two weeks to 
build a nest. 

Without practice, it is difficult to locate a mini vet's nest. 
Even when built it is hard to see. The nest is placed on a 
horizontal biench, usually on alpine or deodar ; but if on a thin 
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branch, the nest looks from below just like a natural knob, anH 
if on a thick bough, the nest is not visible from beneath. The 
nest itself is a beautiful deep cup, made of thin twigs, stems, 
etc., and is wonderfully decorated with pieces of lichen, 
cocoons, etc., which closely assimilate with the branch on 
which»the nest is placed. So well is this lichen put on to the 
nest that the lichen looks* as if it is naturally growing there. 
Hume says, “ I have never scon one (a nest) on any kind of 
fir-tree.” The Short-hilled Minivet lays four or five e*ggs. 
These ar.e white tinged with pink, or even gr( en, and are 
richly marked with brownish-red and pale purple, the 
marks being densest at the large ends. 

Two birds, of quite different species, nidificate on grassy 
hillsides : one is a warbler and the other a pipit. The 
former is known as the Brown Hill-Warbler {Snya crinigera 
crinigera), and the latter is called the Upland Pipit {Oreocorys 
syloanus). The Brown Hill-Warbler is a most insignificant 
bird to look at. It is a “ tinie brownie ” bird with a fairly long 
tail. Thp name “ W.arbler ” . must be euphemistic, for this 
species certainly cannot warble. Its note is a strange, but 
distinctive, chirrup. Schoolboys have created for it the 
onomatopoeic name of chikm-chul This is a fairly good 
imitation of the bird’s note. It begins nesting at the com- 
mencement of the monsoons. By this time of the year the 
vegetation is quite green and many slopes are clothed in long 
grass. It is among the long grass that this warbler builds. 
The nest is somewhat similar in shape to that made by the 
Red-headed Tit, yet the material used is not moss, but strands 
of grass all plaited together and the gaps filled in with cotton 
and seed down. There is the usual round entrance-hole near 
the top of the nest. The nest itself is attached to a clump of 
grass. When freshly built the nest looks very pretty, but the 
green colour soon fades and the beautiful appearance is then 
lost. In the year 1918 I was living at Chota Simla, and just 
below niy residence were two or three grassy slopes. In that 
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year, by searching the grass, I found close upon a dozen nests 
of the Brown Hill-Warhler. The eggs are white with a ring 
of reddish spots round the broad end, * . 

The other bird that frequents glass-covered slopes is the 
Upland Pipit, but this species prefers those hillsides where 
the grass is not very long. The nest is a shallow pad of grass, 
placed in a hollow on the ground and near a clod of earth, 
a rock, or a tussock of grass, which acts as a protection. The 
best way to^ find Pipits’ nests is to get a few assistants and 
walk Avith them in a line across a suitable grassy ’hillside. 
The birds are disturbed, and as they fly up the places from 
which they rise are carefully marked and searched. The 
eggs are greyish-white, thickly speckled all over with reddish- 
or purplish-brown. Pour is the usual complement. The 
Upland Pipit looks exceedingly like a hen sparrow, but it is 
not arboreal and is found sneaking about the open hillsides. 
Moreover, its note is very distinctive. Plying off a hillside 
straight into the air, the bird utters a quick call like lick-lick 
tick-tick , — and then, while return*ing in a ’graceful cu'we on 
outstretched wings, it utters a call Avhich may bo syllabised 
as kut-kee-kut-kee-kut-kee. 'I'his is not the behaviour of any 
self-respecting sparrow ! 

Swallows, like the Government of India officials, are 
summer visitors to Simla — they spend an agreeable time here 
till the winter begins to .set in, and then they depart to more 
salubrious parts. The common swallow of Simla is known as 
Hodgson’s Striated Swallow (Hirmido danrica nepalensis), 
I shall not describe it as everyone knows what a swallow is 
like, and the only swallow that the man in the street is likely 
*to notice in Simla is this species. This swalloV builds in 
houses, so it is easy enough to Avatch its nesting operations. 
The nest is made of mud, consisting of hundreds of pellets all 
joined together to form a retort-shaped structure Avhich is 

* affixed to the roof. When far from human Iiabitation, the 

• • • 

birds fix their nests to the underside of ledges of cliffs. Prom 
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April to August swallows may be observed nesting. The birdS^ 
pick up small pellets of mud from some soft wet spot, e. g., 
near a roadside , water-tap, and slowly construct their nests 
by adding one pellet to another until the whole structure is 
complete. Just a little wet mud is added every day and this 
is allowed to dry before more is put on, as otherwise the wet 
mud w'ould be too heavy and would suddenly collapse of its 
own weight. The inside of the nest is lined with grass and 
soft feathers. The eggs are pure white, and the shell is very 
thin and* delicate. 

liet us now consider the nidiflcation of the largest bird 
found in Simla. This is the Lammergeyer or Bearded Vulture 
{Qlfpactm barbatm gmndh), already referred to at the 
beginning of this article. There is no need to describe it, 
for it is easily identified on account* of its huge size. High 
in the air its pointed wings and long, wedge-shaped tail are 
always recognisable, and when it Hies at a low elevation its 
long, black beard is quite distinct. On account of the* 
brownish-yellow cdlour of the head and neck the Lammer- 
gcyer is often erroneously called here the “ Golden Eagle,” 
which is quite a dilTerent bird altogether and is compara- 
tively rar6 in Simla. 'I'his grand bird builds on ledges in 
high precii)iccs, and it can well be imagined that it is no easy 
task to secure the eggs. To go over the top is never an easy 
job and the feat is rendered more difftcult than ever in the 
depth of winter. Once did I essay such a performance, but I 
am very doubtful whether I shall do it again ! I prefer 
someone who is of a bolder spirit to get Lamraergeyer’s eggs. 
A dare-devil man and an unbreakabhi rope are essential. The 
nest is like ^hat of the common vulture — a largo mass of* 
sticks with a central depression, lined with grass, hair, rags, 
etc. Two eggs are usually laid. These are fairly big, 
measuring about 3]- by 2 inches. The eggs are marked 
all over with reddish-brown, and somtimes are beautifully • 

* 9 # 

decorated. These large eggs always .attraot attention in an 
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•eg^-collection. Tt is no wonder th:Tt thcsy provoke enthusiasm. 
But to get the 6ggs needs much daring and necessitates the 
preliminary finding of an orphan who will have none to 
mourn his loss, should he, hy any chane(‘,*drOp into a boulder- 
strewn valley from a height of more than 200 feet! 

There is an interesting bird found in Simla, although it 
is not a common species here, Jcnown as the AV^hite-tailed 
Nathatch {Sitfa himaldt/^ims). An account of its nesting- 
habits will, T am sure, prove interesting. But before de-cribing 
the nididcation of this Nuthatch, I shall say a few words 
about the bird generally. To begin with, a Nuthatch is so 
called, because, in addition to its insect diet, it feeds to a largo 
extent on hard nuts, the kernels of which are extracted in a 
wonderful manner. The nut is firmly fixed in some crack in 
a tree, and being held thus as in a vice, the bird then hammers 
at the nut till it has made a hoh^ through which the kernel 
can be pick<id out. 'I’lie insects it finds by climbing about 
the trunks and br.inches of trees, poking and pi^ering into 
every crevice and cranny. During the bnjeding season, which 
begins about the middle of March and lasts to the middle of 
May, Nuthatches are found in pairs, but at other times they 
go about in small llooks, probably family parties. The 
White-tailed Nuthatch could perhaps have been ’given a better 
name, as the whole tail is not white, but only the outer pairs 
of tail-feathers. Both sexes are alike, but the hen is a little 
paler; they are slaty-blue above and chestnut below. In size 
a Nuthatch is about as big as a sparrow, 'fhe call of this 
Nuthatch is repeated very quickly and sharply, ami sounds to 
me like kia-kia-kiu-hia-kia-kia. Let me now pass on to the 
nesting habits. The White-tailed Nuthatch sohich a natural 
hollow in a tree in which to make its nest, \vhen a suitable 
hole has been found it is made smaller with a sort of plaster 
until it measures about an inch in diameter. Stuart Baker 
says that the material used for narrowing the hole is mud or 
clay, but my experience is that a curious gummy substance is 
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utilised. The following c»tracts from my ornithological diary 
give an account of the ' nidiflcation of the White-tailed 
Nuthatch : — 


“ ii/A J/an7^. • Near 'Cherrifcoii’ (the name of a house) I saw the 
head of a bird pecpin r out of a hole in a knot on the trunk of an oak. The 
hole was about 15 feet above the hillside. * * * * But the 

way in \yhich it twisted its head about soon proved that it was a SiUa 
himafnfensis • * * * * ^ 

“ 17th March, Went for a ramble this evening * * * 

Visited the place where I saw a pair of Sit la himalayeasis nesting. The 
hole was not clearly visible as it was dusk but a light coloured patch below 
the hole may have been some plaster put on by the birds * -jt * 
i8Ut Jllarch., * * * T’he white patch I saw last evening 

was a difcoloration of the bark. While inspecting the hole, both birds 
suddenly appeared. One was carrying a chip of bark which it deposited 
in the hole. It then picked off another small piece of loose bark from a 
point a few feet above the hole, and this also was placed in the hole. 

*^26fh March, The nesting-site of Sittu hiwalayonis was inspected 
again. No eggs have been laid }ct, but the nest itself is visible on peeping 
into the hole. The entrar.ce has been plastered U]) but the plaster is not 
clay. * * * slioukl be laid about a week hence. 

30th March, Visited first the nest oi Sitfa htmalayejisis. No eggs 
have been laid yet. 

** 6th April. Made arrangements to obtain the eggs of Sitta himalayenm, 
1 took a heavy axe and an electric torch. The entrance to the nest was 
plastered up and looked exactly the same as when I saw the nest on the 
25th March. The diameter of the entrance-hole w’as just about one inch. 
I brought away two pieces of this plastering material. It appears to me 
to be composed of a mixture of moss, rotten wood, bark and a little mud 
(clay ?) — all held together and worked up into a bard mass wivh gum or 
some other vrscous matter from trees * * * * Having 

removed the plaster and some pieces of wood from the knot, I flashed the 
torch and found that live eggs had been laid. The female was hiding in 
the hole in a corner away from the eggs. In three quarters of an hour 
(1-45 to 2-30 r.M.) the hole had been sufficiently enlarged to admit a band. 
All live eggs were extracted without damage. Just before taking the 
eggs the female flew out. She had been sitting through all the hacking 
and haminerhig ! The nest was just a hollow pad. Moss was not used, 
but rotten chips of wood, bark, and some dry, hrokett oak-leaves. The 
following is a description of the eggs : Clutch of five. The ground-colour 
is white. Tie eggs arc marked all over witti freckles of reddish-brown, 
chiefly towards ^e broad ends. There are also underlying yellowish- 
brown freckles. Although the bird sat so close, the eggs wlien blown 
were quite fresh. 

I have only been able to write about a few birds out of a 
host of species that nidificate in the Simla Hills. Many 
common . birds, like the White-cheeked Bulbitls that are 
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. altvays found in the garden, or tfie Spotted Forktailg that 
haunt the stream, 'or the Blue Magpies and Jays that arc seen 
in the forest, and several others, have been omitted ; hut I trust 
that I have been able to show that birds’-nestiug is a happy 
combination of exercise, amusement and study. In the plains 
egg-collecting is, 1 think, far easier, but against this is to 
be set the climate which makes a day’s ramble in the country 
most unpleasant ; in the hills the climate has not .to he 
contended with, but the inaceessihility of the nests of various 
birds is an important factor, and the exertion of elimlnng up 
and down the hills is something to be remembered. 

[ have had lucky days in the Simla Hills, but I have 
also been attended by bad luck. On one occasion I went to visit 
the nest of a Spotted Forktail {Enicurus macululuH mwulatm). 
I walked a distance of six miles from my residence to a valley 
at the other end of Simla — a stream hundreds of feet below 
the nearest huraein habitation. I found the nest hut no eggs 
had been laid in it. So I climbed u[) again and walked Imek 
six miles. Later on I undertook the same journey, -hut al- 
though I found a second nest, even this had no eggs ! In 
trying to climb an oak to secure the eggs of a Ued-hilled Blue 
Magpie {IJrooma laelanocephaia occi/ntalin) I fejl to the 
ground and rolled down the khud, but I escaped with a few 
scratches ! I have risked my neck more than once, and, I am 
afraid to confess, have inveigled some others to do the same ! 
Bird-watching is hard to beat, and those who do not know our 
common Indian birds miss, as Mr. Dewar says, “ much of the 
pleasures of life ” ; and we cannot watch birds without learn- 
ing about their nesting-habits. Most nests are found^ during 
ihe months of April, May and June ; but somtjrbirds breed 
earlier and_ some later in the year. 


S. Basil-Euwaki)E.s 
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* THE ROSE OF INDIA 

(ACT Y; Scene V) 

I On tlin Mountain oL' Aveiii'in^ nooin. A low ulevation in the baek- 
;'(Miiii(f ii|) wliicli (bore* wituls a wliitc* |»atli. On (.lie to|i of tlio hill (here is? 
a eluster of tivp«. In Ihe distance are heard cries of joy, the elan^iiiff of 
cymbals,' beatiii}' of tom-toms, and the riiii^ino of bells. Discovered a 
t;rou|) of Christians, looking down over the city.] 

1st Qhnsiwn — 

How ill, !ilu.s, aeoorcl these joyous soiuids 
With our Siul orraiid to this hilt of doom, 

And our beloved Master’s Mtirtyrdom ! 

Why is the people’s temper thus ehite V 


2nd Chrislinii — • 

The news hath reached thtsm — the decree of war 
Is cancelled. See, already to the city 
Returning come the great war-elephauts. 
Chariots and footmen with their glittering spears 
Undyed Avith bloodshed ; ’tis the dawn of peace. 

1st Ghnslmn — 

What peace is this that Haunts upon the breeze 
[ts scarlet banners tind makes holiday, 

B’Sn \\;^iile it stains the soul of 'Hindustan 
For ever with the life-blood of a saint ? 

Alas, alas ! must ever human joys 
Re purchased at the cost of human woes ? 

Must one man’s pleasure Imj another’s dole, 

And like some radiant goddess sprung to l^rth 
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Of surging ocean, from onr gushnig tears 
Ijcap clear th*e silvery laugh on faery wing, 
All heedless of the travail whence it came r 
Must pain he, ever minister to bliss. 

Must leisure live upon the aches of toil, 

And wealth upon the want of starving men ’r 
(Jur glories rise ’mid moans of >(diahod ; 
Life’s path is strewn with ashes of the dead ! 


3rd Chri'sHaa — 

Brother it is the law of human kind 
'I’hat life is only saved hy sjicrifiee. 

Look to the Cross ; Ix'hold it tiuu'e proclaimed 
WIkui at the dust One’s (jiod-forsak(*n cry 
Dawned on a world reUemption. 
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3nd Chrls/itni — 

Lo, he comes — 

Sweet. Christ., have pity! Brethren to your kiux'sl * 
'I’hoina Muthappen, bless us, pray for us ! 

{Knfrr St. Tfiomos (fiuu'ded hi/ four nohliers cnrri/iitf/ Iiiiicph, 
under HH ofjiorr ; Sitartimnii iriilkn h;/ hin side; u erowd- 
of weepini/ Christ inns, Giir/jrnslind nnd ser&rnl Jirnhniins.) 

fivrproshud {to Officer ) — 

These people must no further. Many eliml) 

The stopes already, and the number swells. 

Haste on the oxecutioH, lest attempt 
Be made at r»fscue. 


Officer — 


There are men enough. 

Some three .score lances gleam.from yonder trees. 
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St. Thomas — 

SiiffftP thus far, to hid my friends farewell. 

{Addressing Christians) 

« 

My children, be not gverrauch dismayed 
At my departure ; ’tis my going home. 

And your distress and anguish of farewell. 

Its only sadness, save the many sins 
I bring for pardon to the piercM feet 
Of Him who waits for me, my Lord and God. 

Now hut a little hill remains to climb, 

Now but a little way is left to wend, 

Ere I behold Him — hear Him speak the words 
Of welcome and acceptance, and exchange 
My toils of pilgrimage for endless rest— 

Howbeit from praise and service resting not 
Nor from mine intercession for your need. 

That ye once gathered in His fold may walk 
Among the number of His white Elect. 

Meanwhile take heed ye waver not in faith 
Nor be entic5d back "by error’s snare 
Thro’ aught that may befall you. Better lose 
Your breath of life than cast away your souls. 

T may not linger. Nay, bemoan me not. 

This morning after Holy Sacrifice 
On Sitaraman here I laid ray hands, 

And trusted to his overseeing care 
TBe fl(jck that I awhile have shepherded. 

God grant he tend it better, and preserve 
Him for these little ones from every harm. 

Now to the faithful mercies of our God, 

My children, I commend you. May the grace 
pf Christ enable you tp overcome, » 
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The spirit advance your growth in lioliness 
And keep you blameless till the Lord appear. 


( To the Officer) 

Good .sir, I thank thee for thy leave of speech, 

And tru.st I have not over-stept its lM)und. 

May not the guilt of bloodshed rest on thee, 

Nor on thy soldiers, whose keen lances pierce 
The doors through which my soul her prison Hies. 

Mine enemies, if they would bear that name, 

I pardon from my heart, which but entreats 
They fail not of salvation for my blood. 

I pray for blessing on Mahadevan, 

On his good Queen,. and on the prince, his son, 

Roth now the Faith confessing ; which last fruit 
Of Christ His Passion hath refreshed my soul, 

(Sounds of rejoicing break out aneto) 

• • 

Hark, ’tis the music of a natioirs peace I 
No earthly sound were sweeter to mine ear. 

Tn peace now letfest Thou Thy servant pass. ^ 

Lead on! I come to do Thy will : O Ood. 

{Exeunt St. Thomnft and fioUHers) 


[The folhimiff ht/um is sjatff hi/ un invisible choir 

Now to the hills I bend 

My eager footsteps home ; 

My soul salutes her journey’s end, 

I hear a Voice and come. 

Though dark the gateway frown, 

Its portal swings a jar \ 

God’s City sheds a glory down 
* On pilgrims from afar. 
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tn Love I how ; 

My arms llie Cross emhraee, 
Christ, print Tl»v kiss upon iny hrow 
hire I *1101101(1 Thy Kaoe. 


Krishna — 

Hold ! not so fast, Mahatma ! Thou’rt stir 
Betimes upon this work of butchery, 

Like some fell liawk that sw'oops upon his prey 
At dawniii" ere it waken and its flight 
Can cheat his gaping beak and cruel claws. 

Yet times there be, Mahatma, when a hawk 
Must tame and hooded bide upon the wrist. 
While the free skylark hymns it o’er his head. 


[sept. 


n Hi prashod — 

Your IIighne.ss o’er excelled in Imagery, 
And none in riddles ev<*r mastoivd him. 


{To Brahmins) 

• • 

Come brethren, we must onward. 


Krishna — 

Not .so swift ! 

1 have the hood to slip upon thy head, 

To Iwtulk thee of thy keenly .sighted prey, 

.Vnd plunge in di.sappointment’s sudden night 
Thine^all too confident expectancy. 


Gurprashad — 

Interpretii^ what means thy pamble ? 


Krishna . — 

That thou, so early come, art yet too late ; 
That in my breast 1 bear, Mahatma- ji. 

The, written order of Mahadevan, 
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Which now my joyous service 'lis to read, 

While the dark furrow deepens on thy brow, 

And ballled rage thy flesh a-treinbliugjsets. 

Gurprashad— 

Head on, we hearken, since it jnust be so. 

{Kiinlma reodiuy ffom >sci‘olf)i — 

Thus saith His Majesty, Maliadevan ; 

Whereas a prisoner, condemned to die, 

The Christian Stulhu, Thomas Didymus, 

Surnamed Apostle of the (jiohh'u Cross, 

Hath wrought upon us and our royal house 
Great blessing and relieving of distress, 

In that upon our son right well beloved 
Full benefit of healibg hath been shed 
At this most holy lUshi’s prayer and touch — 
Whereby he hath from Yama’s dread embrace 
llescued the dying and restored him whole 
To our wide opened arms and thankful heart -- ' 
AV'e do repent us of the doom decreed 
[n evil hour upon this holy man. 

Do cancel and revoke it, and proclaim 
lleneath the shade of the Asoka tree, 

Where sorrow ends in heart’s ease and delight. 

Our pleasure now his pardon and release. 

Wherefore let those entrusted with the care 
Of his most sacred person see to it, 

And fail not at their peril to comply 
AVith our most instant order and decree. 

To which we duly set our hand and seal. 

{Gurprashad and the lirahmim prostrate theiiiselces) 
G urprnshad — 

Mahadevan hath spoken. We obey ; 

And will* forjth with the pardon from thine hand * 


G7 
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up to the stone of execution hear 
For the said prisoner’s deliverance. 

I 

Kriahna {thruattng pardm into Gurpmshad's hand) 
Despatch thee, and release him, Brahraana ! 

I may not further bandy words with thee. 
Mahadevan himself ascends the mount. 

With Gondophares and his new betrothed 
The princess Draupadi, whose countenance 
Sweeter and softer than the Vrihat leaf. 

Lifts up its favour on her new-found love. 
Come too the prince Vizayan and the Queen, 
And next to them their errant Highnesses, 
Prince Gad and Magudani, whose escape 
At Ganges’ holy stream perforce ‘Was stayed 
By the King’s outpost. U nder guard returned 
They now have won forgivene 's, and await 
The state observance of their nc ial rite. 

• • 

Gurpranhad — 

All this upon your Highnes.s must entail 
A weight of occupation seldom borfie. 

Krishna — 

Ay, Sitaraman’s fall devolves on me 

A multiplied array of services 

That. crowd out leisure and forbid delays. 

Too long already have I lingered here. 

And time is precious, while a human life 
Hangs ib^the balance. Lest thy speed of foot 
Suifice not, Brahmin, to prevent this doom, 

Or subtlety should nicely calculate 
Its pace to render null the royal best, 

’Twero better done I onward rode myself 
And to the pardon gave its swift effect. • 
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trurpraahad — 

Were it not better to await the King, 

Whose retinue e’en now hath turned tBe bend 
And glitters bravely on the upward slope ? 


Krishna (with agitation ) — 

A truce to argument ! The pardon, quick, 
Before I slay thee ! Gods, siiould I be late ! 


•no 


Giirprashad — 

Here ’tis, your Highness. You may save him yet. 
(Detirers the pardon to Krishna who snatches it and gallops of)') 


Giirprashad — 

Methinks the scatter-brain .lath drawn his bow 
Of converse long en.aigh pierce the life 
He rides to rescue ; he asr easy held, 
i^o the king deems in these untoward times 
We Brahmins may bo slighted and ignored. 

These royal unio.iS ol an hour’s caprice, 

This peace contrived by tyrants in their cups, • 
Demand a price, a victim this at least. 

We will not thus be cheated of our duo — 

Mahadevan shall learn it, though he think, 

All grace denying us, to keep his throne. 

E’en for the wolves do travellers pursued, 

To check their onset, cast a crust of bread. 

While we get nothing. Shall we tamely brook , 
Starvation? Nay, by India’s thousand eyes^ 

( Enter Tulsi — t'uns forward and throws himself at Gurprn- 

shad’s feet) 


Who art thou, slave, and wherefore coinest thou ? . 

7 
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Tutsi— 

0 Guru, I am Tulsi, once a mute, 

The Apostle’s »most unworthy servant I, 

And of all things that breathe the unhappiest. 

Gurpvashad {drmoUiy la'ik ) — 

Avaunt, 0 base-born, sacrilegious thrall. 
Presuming thus upon our sanctity 
Within the score of paces law' allows ! 

( Tuld retreats some Uconty paces) 

What w'ouldcst thou ? 


Tulsi — 


I would confess the crime 
For which my master stands condemned ^o die ; 
’Twas I who slew Ram Chandra, when he raised 
His hand against my master while he slept 
Of bloodshed guiltless all and innocent. 


Gurprashad — 

Hog, why so late thy tale ? 


Tulsi — 


I w'as afraid— 

God pardon me — I was afraid to die — 

But now would rather die a thousand deaths 
Then let my master suffer in my stead. 


Gurprashad— 

Wheyefore thou art a fool — for life is sweet. 
Thy ma^r’s death is of more use to us 
Than is the shedding of thy w'orthless blood. 
So take thy life, and say no more of it. 


Tulsi — 

Na^y, life were cursM bought at such a pried. 
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’ ^urpmahad — 

What is that, pray, to us ? See thou to that. 

{Flourish. Enter courtiers, etc., carrifing garlands of 
flowers followed by Gad, Magiidani, Vizayan and Lraupadi.) 

A Courtier — 

Stay ! It is here Mahadevan dismounts 
To meet the Holy Rishi, 

Magudani — 

What a joy 

To look upon our shepherd once again, 

To end his sufferings and to welcome him 
Back from the threshold of the door of Death, 

In peace and honour.' 

Gad— 

* Yea, belovM — yet 

My eyes in .shame will drop before his .gaze, 

Since had we waited, as he counselled me, 

Not thus had been provoked Mahadevan 
To peal his clarion of avenging war 
Or pass his deathful sentence on the saint, 

But patience had attained her crown undimraed 
With anguish caused by our untimeous flight, 

{Flourish. Enter 31ahadevan, Gondophares and Manaslitri.) 
Mahadevan — 

Here will we humbly, wait our holy guest 
Returning pardoned from the hill pf doom. 

And at his feet proclaim our gratitude 
Ay, at his feet, forgiveness seeking first 
For hasty sentence we repent us of. 

Ere through the city he shall ride acclaimed 
The man whose honpur is thd King’s delight. 
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Gtirprashad (making a low reverence ') — 

His Highness the Prince Krishna, Majesty, 

Bearing the roiyal pardon to the hill 
Hath ridden past us, and anon should bring 
The Eishi back to meet the smile of Kings. 

Vizayan (to Mnnashtri ) — • 

See, mother, they are coming down the hill. 

Mngudani — 

Blessed is he that cometh in the Name 
Of Christ the BlessM ! 

Mahadevan — 

Praise to Him we give. 

Now sound the timbrels, clap the ringing brass, 

And lift the hymn of welcome to the blue ! 

{Beating of drums^ and clashing of cymbals^ then bursts 

• fort^i the hymn of toelcome,) 

Thoma Rasul, to thy feet from the mount advancimjr, 

Reautiful e’en as the sunrays on Ganges dancing, 

We are come, we are come — and our music goes out to meet thee ; 
Our arms are full laden witli jessamine wreaths to greet thee, 
Thoma Rasul ! 

Thoma Rasul, we would welcome thy steps returning 
As Koels on cistern horizon the daystar burning, 

Let thy face in disdain from our eyes ijot turn its glory 
That lights up the golden page in our people’s story. 

Thoma Rasul !* 

Thoma Rasul, to the rain of our blossoms bow thee. 

Refuse not the white rose-water when we avow thee 
Rishi, at whose pure presence our knees we render, 

Father, as dear to our souls as thou wert tender. 

• Thofha Rasul ! . 
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* Thoma Rasul, from the farmlands across the waters, 

Visioned only in dreams by our sons and daughters, 

Thou at whose glance Death faileth, to ears thi^ wonder 
Tell of the great third Day and of death trod under. 

Thoina Rasul ! 

Tell of the joy that dawned on the night of weeping. 

Tell of the Cross and the nations round it creeping. 

Tell till our eyes look up and our hearts beat faster, 

As lo, in our midst He standeth revealed, our Master— 

Jesu Masih ! 

{Clashing of cymbals and rattle of drums : Enter Krishna and 
Bishop Sitaraman followed by soldiers carrying a stretcher 
on which lies the body of St. Thomas. The music breaks 
off suddenly.) 

Oad~ 

O God in Heaven, what awful doom is here ? 

*Manashtri — 

Ah, what is this that turns our joy to grief, 

Our song to lamentation ? 

Mahadevan — . 

Krishna, speak ! 

Krishna — 

Ne’er sadder tidings fell from lips of man. 

The pardon, royal Sire, arrived too late. 

{A silence. Then Tulsi from somewhere in the background rushes 
forward, and throws himself down by the bier, crying ) 

Tulsi — 

O Master, Master, thou hast died for me ! 

( Bishop Sitaraman bends over Tulsi as though to console him. 
The rest all fall on their knees.) 

(Curtain) 

Francis A. Judd 


[ The End ] 
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MITES FROM MANY 

BRIDGE OF LOVE 
T 

I. Love’s Dawn. 

lie loves me or he loves me not, 

. All ! ho alone can tell. 

With him, I’ll float on sea of joy 
— I know this true anrl well. 

ITis words will cool my burning ear. 

His vision will charm my eye, 

His nearness waken ev’ry hah* 

And fancies sweet and shy. — Bengali Song. 

II. Angijtsiieu Love. 

She lifted th’ silent h’lute from dust, 

And clasped it to her breast ; 

She asked in accents full of tear : — 

“ Love, who’s thy song supprest ? ” 

Alone she heard the mute flute song : — 

“ The music of thy heart 

Breath’d anguish’d love that pierced me through 
And slew with artless art.” — Modern. 

m 

III. Lk.-vve to Love. 

* V, * 

Cease, cease, my friend. He’s naught to me, 

O, name Him not again. 

Were He my God, His creature I 
Then why my life so vain ? 

All I ask is leave to love Him, 

And e’en that leave's denied.. 
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Ah ! what is life and what am I 
If life of love is dried ? 

I love the world, I love what dies, 

And I myself am death, 

But, oh, to love Him who is Love 
For, be’t, a single breath ! 

“ — Fool, but raise thine eyds above 
See, thy being all Ills love.” — Modern. 

IV. Love’s Mystkiiy. 

Love fla.shed like lightning on my heart 
And vanish’d like the lightning she, 

I know not by what magic art 
On heart she grav’d a mystery. 

A mystery of rapturous joy, 

A mystery that wipes out me 
And makes this world a broken toy 

And sends forth hope where none (!an see. — Modern. 

• • 

V. SiiA-MELESs Love. 

He came and I was wrapt in sleep, 

Abus ! He waked me not. 

He found me in dishevell’d plight. 

It was, oh, cruel passing thought. 

The greatest shame of all my life 
Before Him shame to feel 
My worst and best are all for Him 
— In love to kill or heal. — Modern. 

VI. Bond of Love. 

Love’s the bridge whereby to cross 
From world to world beyond. 

Soul and God for aye unite 
By Idve’g unending bond. 
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The love wherewith my God to love 
Is His, descending from above. 


[sBPr. 


VII. Love Unspokek. 

“Vain, vain thy labour, vain thy love. 

Unweave that chain of tuneful flow’r ; 

The lustrous, large eyes turn aside, 

To reach the heart it’s void of pow’r.” 

•“ Of flow’r, forsooth, is not my chain, 

A web it is of joy and tear, 

A magic mirror of the heart, 

Unspoken love’s true image clear.” — Modern. 

VI 11 . L0Ve’.S CoNSUMMATIOr. 

The night, called life, is nearing end 
And won’t He keep His tryst ? 

. As moments pass I fear, my friend. 

The stab of Light on Mist. 

I fear my flowers will die for Him, 

JThis fragrant breath grow stale. 

The light of these two eyes grow*^ dim. 

Say, will ihy whole life fail ? 

I feel Him w'ith me in my heart, 

I must in whisper say : — 

J!xist I not from Him apart. 

Nor He from me away. — Modern. - 
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II 

OM. AMOll INTELLECTrALTS DEI 

I. ryWiiom ? 

(Om, peace be mito all who hear I) 

iJy whose will press’d docs mind the Mind, 
Whose Avill sends forth the Life to live, 

Whose will transmits tlie speech that’s spoken, 
What being of tight joins sound <o ear, 

What god sight to eye unites ? 

Ear of ear Tie, of mind the Mind, 

Speech of speech He, of life the Life, 

Eye of eye — of thc'se freed, the sage 
This life loaves for endless lif(‘. 

Eye, speech nor mind can follow (her<>; 

To teach Him we nor know nor letd. 

We know from those who taught of yore • 
He other is from unknown and known. 

Him speech speaks not, from Him comes speech, 
Know ev’n Him as Brahman thou, 

Not him men worship, saying, ” This.” 

Mind minds not Him but He the mind, 

(So sages say whose'thoughts are true) 

Know ev’n Him as Brahman Thou 

A 

Not him men worship, saying “ This.” 

Th’ eve sees not Him but He all eves, 

Know ev’n Him as Brahman thou, . 

Not him men worship, saying “ This.” 

8 
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Th’ ear hears not Him hut He all eai Sj 
Know ev’n Him as Brahman thou, 

Not him men worship, saying “ This.” 

Th’ nose smells not Him but noses He 
Knoiv ev’n Hiiu as Brahman thou 
Not him men wor'ship, saying “ This.” 

(Sayeth Master most revered) : — 

If thou think Him. comprehended, 

Thou little know’st His nature true, 

Search after Him — ’tis meet for thee. 

(Full of faith disciple sayeth) : — 

I know not well nor do not know ; 

Of us who knows this truly knows, 

Who knows not truly this, knows naught. 

Who knows he knows not, truly knows. 

Who thinks he knows, he knows not TTim, 

The noii'knowor perceives Him true, 

'Pile knower never Him perceives. 

In knowlctlge all if this ho known. 

The knower gains immortality, 

Self-elfort gains the power to know 
And knowledge immortality. 

• 

While in tlesh, thus perceiving. 

He’s, here and after, fixed in truth, 

Else, he is great destruction’s prey. 

In beings all, thus perceiving 
The wise depart to deathless life. 

(Om, peace be unto all yr\\o.heH,v).»—^&}iopamskaf. 
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II. IIp PaSSETH All rNDERSl’ANDINr.. 

Oin, Moveless, fleeter far than wind, 

Whom fore-vunnin" sense-j^ods never rtftieh, 

Outstrips He, moveless, runniu" gods. 

In Him the eourser of the sky,' 

Unseen, the world’s all life-work holds. 

He, far and near, lie moves, iinmov’d 
Of this all — out and in is lie. 

Whose, in Spirit all things views 
And in things all the Spirit Hnds, 

As holy words deelare, none hates. 

Who loves All-controller as tli’ sidf. 

Delusion, grief, for him are not. 

He, self-radiant, beyond sense-bonds, pure, 

Devoid of sin, of merit free, 

All-seeing, causeless. Lord of mind.* 

To all His creatures He assigns 
Thcnr proper ends — each his to gain. 

Thro’ gods, oalled, ycai’s unknowing end. — hofmni.s/ni/. 

AniEir. 

'I'hese unlov’d things of love, bright joys 
Of my unnoticed cottage home, 

Consoling hope, ’midst life and death, 

I’he lotus, born of native loam ; 

My rest from hours of weary toil. 

My songs of heart, in .silence sung, 

O grant them love from other hearts, 

Tho’ lisped, not sung, in stranger’s tongue I 
Sorrow shared, the sorrow heals, 

Joy, but shared, new joy reveals. 


The ijiiivorBal Life, vital ait 
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1. 1’loweu Offurincs. • 

Thee I adore 'with flow’ rets five, 

O Mother of the Universe ! 

Of all, Thou mother, dead or live 

Of worlds at once the cradle and hearse ! 

Sweet llurtlessness tile first of flowers, 

The second flower is Sense-control ; 

The third is Mercy’s loving showers 
On life, in ev’ry part and whole ; 

Forgiveness I oiler then 

And Faith that .saveth gods and men. — From HauakriL 
If. My I’niDE TU.Y Fuaisb. 

0 

Thee without I cannot be, 

Thou my being’s sole stay. 

If aught in life with pride I see, 

'My pride Thy praise always, — Modem. 

. III. The Foe'J'. 

They Avorship Sun oji sun-lit tower, 

F’en with water is worshipt Sea, 

Sweet Spring is worshipt with her flower, 

With this song I worship thee, 

I'h’ song is thine, tho’ sung by me. 


Mohinimohan Chattebji 
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MOHAMED-THE PROPHET OF. GOD 

Wo shall do honour to our Frophot not in tho old, Iradi- 
tionary st.vle which contunted itself with fairy-lnh"' and 
iiuattcstcd reports, hut in a inanBor more in accord with the 
critical and progressive spirit of the age. A\'e ])ropose te lake 
our stand on the solid ground of facts testified to hv a cloud 
of witnesses, facts which none can (luestion or deny...Vnd the 
historical Mohained is certainly a ligure of towi'ring iniclhud, 
of gigantic achievement and of abiding interest. Why need 
we resort to legends or fictions or unverilied assertions ? 

The adoption of a critical method when enquiring 
into the life of the Proplict is, to my mind, an unmistak.ihle 
indication of the new spirit of the times. It hctokdns 
an advance in the direction of liheralism. It holds 
•out promise of a still greater reform and advancement, 
in the near future, along the lines of free .einpiiry 
and historical criticism. It is a matter of joy to us that 
we are fast shaking off unreasonahle prejudices, horn of 
ignorance, and, more still, it is a splendid refutation of the. 
charge, so persistently and maliciously made hy non-Muslim 
writers, that [slam is sttitionary, stereotyped, hostile to 
jirogress. But the whole history of Islam gives the lie to this 
charge. Islam, indecil, has never hecn siudi. Nor is there 
anything in its religious system Avhich, even remotely, 
is calculated to retard progress. 

On the contrary, as I have always maintained, the 
„ . down-fall of the Muslim’s and their Empire was 'occasioned, 
„ first and foremost, by their indin'erence to and neglect of 
those eternal principles of justice, love, righteousness 
which Islam enjoined and inculcated, and which its great 
, founder amply illustrated and emphasised in his own deal- 
ings at home and abroad. We will not deny — and our 
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admission will not in the hiast detract from the greatness 
of the Prophet — that contemporaneously with him, a new 
spiritual light was, falling upon Arabia, and that there were 
men, his contemporaries (one, at least, almost a kinsman of 
his), who, dissatisfied with the existing religion of their 
country, looked ahead and around for something more 
liberal and more rational, . something more consonant with 
spiritual lujods, than the gross fetishism which was all that 
their country olfered to them. Put what was the nature and 
extent of. this movement? Imperfect and fragmentary as 
our knowledge is, we are not in a position definitely to deter- 
mine its .scope or to assess its worth. We must, therefore, 
al)andon the solution of the problem as to how far Mohamed 
was affected by the movement around him, or by the fact of 
the existtjuce of dudaism and Christianity in the Arabian 
Peninsula.' But influenced he undoubtedly was and there are 
clear indications of such an influence in the Qur’an. 
That ideas, at variance with the prevailing religion 
of the .Arabs, were afloat at the time of the birth, 
infancy, youth, manhood of the Prophet, it would be idle to 
deny. The Pre-tslaniite poetry incessantly refers to the light 
of the monk guiding the way-farer in the desert, and the 
Qur’an often refers to Jew'ish and Biblical legends. 

But who was it that w'ithin a brief span of mortal life 
called forth a nation, strong, compact, invincible, out of 
loose, disconnected, ever-warring tribes, animated by a- 
religious fervour and enthusiasm unknowm in the history of 
the world before, and set before it a system of religion and a 
code of morals marked by wisdom, sanity and sweet reason- 
ableness ? Who was it — it w'as node other than Mohamed, 
the Prophet of God. lie may have caught the fire from his 
few enlightened countrymen ; he may have been influenced 


^ Gtjigcr, Whul hOf> Mohamrd hunoivrff from Judaiam * Wright Chrfslimuhj 

in Ambiu.. Tho wrlttT Iirh a good of in formation to give blithe is very prejudiced 
agaitiBi the Prophet. • • 
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T)y the Christians and Jews, hut the destruction ol‘ pa'^auism 
and the building-up of Tslaiu belongs pre-emiiH'ntlv to 
him and to him alone. • 

• 

It was he who launched the lunv faith on its world-wide 
career. It was he who attacked hoatlnmism in its very 
stronghold, its cherished sanctuary, at M('kka, the central 
point of Arabian idolatry. 

Professor De Ooeje has told us in a reinarkabh' pap(n’, 
how the prophetic call presented itself to Mohained 
.Vnd whether we accept or reject liis views, it is clear beyond 
doubt that the idea that l\e was the Prophet of Cod was 
born, and reborn, was formulated and abandoned, times 
without number, before it assumed final shape, before it took 
definite hold of Mohamed. 'I'he process was gradual, but 
nevertheless it was ‘stejuly. Not that Mohamed (‘ver 
doubted his mission, hut he felt the magnitude of the issue, 
and, at times, shrank from the life, and death strugghi, 
in whicdi the announcement of the new revelation would 
necessarily involve him. Tie felt, at* times, une.asy and 
uncertain whether ho would be aide successfully to faci^ tin* 
storm wliich the new religion was l)ound to raise. 

TIis countrymen ho knew, and h<; kmnv well (vnough that 
the old religion was the bond which united (hem with tlnn*)' 
ancestors, and linked them witli their history and tradition, and 
even a[)pealed to their less purer motives, tin; love of gain and 
the love of power, for it brought to them riches and influence 
alike. ' 

All this Mohamed knew, and hence his hesitation. But 
the light dawned upon him, and the inner voice spokiiunto him, 
and the decision was formed ; a decision firm and irrevocable, 
a decision for all time. The whole history of the Prophet 
is an eloquent commentary on the genuineness of this 
conviction. Battling against the whole force of his country, 
arrayed against him, he stood undaunted, unshaken in his 
resolve. Is* there one single* instance of lapse from the 
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positioh thus taken up ? The most recent historian, Prince 
Caetani, has completely discredited the alleged lapse of the 
Prophet, involved sn the acknowledgment of the three idols, 
as intermediaries between man and Allah, and has rejected 
the whole story as utterly void of truth. 

Ko consideration could induce him to give up that which 
he considered as a duty entrusted to him by the Most High, 
the duty of proclaiming Monotheism, in its undeliled purity, 
and of bringing back his erring countrymen, nay the erring 
world, to the path of true faith. Could anything but a 
conviction of the truth of his mission have sustained him in 
that terrible struggle ? 

Kven European u'ritcrs concede that until the celebrated 
Hegira to Medina they have no fault to find with him ; 
in fact, they have nothing but unbounded admiration for him 
and his beliefs, for his method of preaching, and the spirit in 
which he fought for his cause. They seem to think that a 
change for the worse came over him when he found himself in 
poss(!S8ion of power. • Is there any truth or substance in this 
charge ? 

When enthroned as spiritual and temporal chief, what 
did he do to. justify the most distant suggestion that he 
deteriorated in virtue or departed from the path of rectitude ? 
Did he change his mode of living ? Did he surround himself 
with the pomp of power ? Did he keep a retinue of body- 
guards, or did he indulge in any one of those outward mani- 
festations* of earthly glory Avith Avhich the monarchs of the 
earth, ancient and modern, have loved to surround themselves. 
Did he {ppass wealth, or leave a large fortune behind ? In 
fact in no one single respect did he change. Power notwith- 
standing, and stupendous poAA^er too, for he exercised a poAver 
which the greatest of monarchs might have envied ; he 
remained to the last, simple, unostentatious, free from pride, 
living with his people, Avith a noble self-effacement and a 
shining self-sacrifice rarely to be seen in life. , * 
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• * .But it is so difficult for a Europoan to imderstaud Iho 

Oriental’s attitude towards life and religion. AVith the On«'ntal, 
every act of his has a religious bearing, a religious signiticancc. 
His whole life — from cradle to grave — is one series of reli- 
gious performances. There is no sharp dividing-line betwoeu 
religion and politics. There is no such thing as ‘give 'unto 
Cmsar what is Cic.sar’s and unto Goih what is God’s ’ — Crcsar is 
but a representative of God and obedience to him is obedimee 
to God. Mohained was Giesar and Pope in one. Ue had not 
only to regulate the ritual, frame religious ordinances, direct 
the worship of his followers, but he had also to attend to their 
material wants, to guide their political destiny. 

And what Prophet of Israel from Samuel to Isaiah was 
not a maker of kings and constitution ? At Mekka his sphere 
of activity was necessarily narrow and confined — at Medina, 
the slow march of events added to his pi’ophetic ofHee the ar- 
duous duties of the head of the state. It was not a purely 
fdeal code of ethics and morals that he was called upon to ad- 
minister, but a code workable in daily life, ;ind in conformity 
with the existing moral standard of the age and the people 
among whom he lived. The problems of statesmanship and 
the problems of religion are as widely apart as the pples. 

He would have failed most egregiously if ho had dealt 
with the political problems in the spirit of a visionary, in the 
fashion of an idealist. Take for instance his attitude towards 
the Jews ? Could we, in the light of the facts that we do 
know, censure him for his attitude towards them. Modern 
statesmanship would, perhaps, have taken a far less merciful 
view than the Prophet did. He tried his uttermost to^placato 
them, but they would not Ije placated. They woulcf not even 
remain neutral, but they took up an attitude of positive, 
aggressive hostility. They formed alliances with his enemies, 
and they even secretly helped them. Was he to let them 
«alone to destroy what he was painfully and laboriously 
building up ? • 

9 
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•No statesmanship would have permitted or indicated any 
other course than the one adopted hy Mohafned. 

Take again his triumphal entry into Mekka. What a 
glorious instance of forbearance ! Arabia lay prostrate at his 
feet, and Mekka, the stronghold of opposition, was entirely at 
his mercy. Did he, then, show a spirit of revenge ? And 
could he not, if he had. so willed, have cut off the heads of 
every one there — those implacable enemies of his — who gave 
him no quarter, who forced him to leave his native land to 
seek shelter elsewhere, m hx) held him up to scorn and ridicule, 
who persecuted him witli a rancour and bitterness which was 
at once cruel, fierce and heart-rending. 

But the personal element never entei’ed into his actions, 
never not once. He rejected every token of personal homage, 
and declined all regal authority, and when the haughty cliiefs 
of the Quraishites appeared before him, lie asked ; 

“ What can you expect at my hands ? ” 

“ Mercy, 0 generous brother.” • 

“•Be it so ; you are free,” he exclaimed, llis simplicity, 
his humanity, his frugality, his forbearance, his earnestness, his 
steadfastness, his firmness in adversity, his meekness in power, 
his humility in greatness, his auxious care for animals, his 
passionate love for children, his unbending sense of fairness 
and justice — is there another instance in the history of the world 
where we have the assemblage of all these virtues woven into 
one character ? 

After centuries of perversion of facts and suppression of 
truth, the figure of Mohamed stands aloft to-day, extorting 
admir^ion from and commanding the reverence of the non- 
Muslim world. He is no longer a* neurotic patient suffering 
from epilepsy, but a man of tremendous character and unyield- 
j ing will. He is no longer a self-seeking despot ministering to 
his own selfish ends, but a beneficent ruler shedding light and 
love around him. He is no longer an opportunist, but » 
Prophet with a fixed purpose, undeviating in his constancy. 
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, All this Europe has now acknowledged, and acknowledged 
freely. AVe have the appreciative works of Higgins, Daven- 
port, Bosworth-Smith, Carlyle, in English Krehl’s and 
Grimme’s in German.* There are other scholarly v/orks too, 
•but they are not quite free from those prejudices which, at one 
time, were the stock-in-trade of Christendom. 

I will refer here to the tribute l);iid by Dr. Gustav Weil 
to the founder of Islam. 

“ Mohamed set a shining example “ to his people. His 
character was pure and stainless. His house, his dress, his 
food — they were characterised by a rare simplicity. So unpre- 
tentious was he that he would receive from his companions no 
special mark of reverence, nor would he accept any service 
from his slave which he could do himself. Often and often 
was he seen in the market’ purchasing provisions ; often and 
often was he seen mending his clothes in his room, or milking 
a goat in his court-yard, He was accessible to all and at all 
times. He visited the sick and was full of sympathy for all. 
Unlimited was his benevolence and generosity, as also vvas his 
anxious care for the welfare of the community. Despite 
innumerable presents which from all quarters unceasingly 
poured in for him — he left very little behind, and even that he 
regarded as State property.” 

But if Mohamed, as a man, stands as a peak of humanity, 
his work, no less, is strong with the strength of immortality. 
True, the political power of Islam has ebbed away, but its 
spiritual power is as young and vigorous to-day as it was 
when first launched on its wondrous, world-wide career. In 
India, in Africa, in China the Muslim missionarie/lTave won 
laurels. They have succeeded signally, and succeeded where 


' I must mention hero the scholarly work of Tor A.ndro, Die Person Muhammeds^ 
Stockholm, 1918. 

^ ’ Khuda Bukhsh, History of the Islamic People, p. 27. This is an English trauslalion 

of Weirs Oeschickte def hlamitischen Viilker, * 
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Christianity, with all its wealth and organisation, has failed 
.most hopelessly. But its success has heen confined not only to 
backward races, • Has it not secured proselytes even in cul- 

ff 

tured Europe ? 

And what is the secret of its success ? The secret con- 
sists In its remarkable freedom from the fetters of priestcraft ; 
freedom from the fetters, of embarrassing ritual and bewil- 
dering articles of faith, Islam is the simplest of all revealed 
religions and it is, therefore, a religion compatible with the 
highest, as ivell as the lowest grade of civilisation. Its simpli- 
city is attractive and appealing alike to the man in the street 
as to the philosopher in the closet. Goethe fell into raptures 
over the Qur’an, and Gibbon saw in it a glorious testimony to 
the unity of God. Belief in one God, and belief in Mohamed 
as the Prophet of God — such is tha quintessence of our faith. 
This theoretical belief, however, is allied with a principle of 
infinite grace and wisdom ; namely, that it is not mere faith in the 
theoretical belief but jiurity of life and honesty of purpose, 
sympathy with the.atflicted, and love of our fellow beinii ; it is 
the conjunction of the two, the theoretical and the practical, 
w'hich ensures salvation. This is a lesson which we have for- 
gotten, and this is the lesson ivhich must needs be taught 
if we would make ourselves worthy of the great faith we 
profess. 

It is the practical after all which is more important than 
the theoretical. True worship need not be limited to the 
chanting and singing of hymns and the telling of beads. 
There is as much worship, perhaps truer worship, in develop- 
ing our^ faculties, in discharging our duties, as in the silent 
devotion of cloistered meditation. *lt is this side of religion, 
which Islam has brought clearly to light, and it is this side 
. which we must now cultivate more and more, if we would win 
the prizes of life and come out triumphant in the terrible 
struggle for existence which is the most distressing feature of 
our modern civilisation. • • 
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/ “Among us, Europeans,” says Pierre Loti,* “ it is commonly 
accepted as a proven fact that Islam is merely a religion 
of obscurantism, bringing in its train j;lie stagnation of 
nations, and hampering them in that march to the unknown 
which we call ‘ progress.’ Yet such an attitude shows not only 
an absolute ignorance of the teaching of the Propliet# hut a 
blind forgetfulness of the evidenqp of history. The Islam 
of the earlier centuries evolved and progre.ssed with the nations, 
and the stimulus it gave to men in the reign of the ancient 
Caliphs is beyond all question. To impute to it the present 
decadence of the Muslim world is altogether too puerile. The 
truth is that nations have their day, and to a period of glorious 
splendour succeeds a time of lassitude and slumber. It is a 
law of nature. And then one day some danger threatens 
them, stirs them from their torpor and they awake. 
This immobility of the countries of the Crescent was once 
dear to me. If the end is to pass through life with the 
• minimum of suffering, disdaining all vain' striving, and to die 
entranced by radiant hopes, the Orientals are the only wise 
men. But now that greedy nations beset them on all sides 
their drea ning is no longer possible. They must awake, alas !” 

And do not the signs of the times unequivocally point to 
their awakening ? 

What did Mohamed bring to the world, and wherein lies 
his immortal service to humanity ? 

To a people steeped in the grossest form of fetishism he 
brought a pure and uncompromising monotheism, .belief in 
one God, the Creator of the universe. And, indeed, this gift 
was meant for the whole of mankind. It is an error to 
suppose, as it has been Supposed by some European writers, 
that originally Islam was meant for Arabia and his own people 
alone. The Sura Fateha speaks of the Lord of the Universe, 
and it is impossible to imagine that the Lord of the Universe 
, ever intended his light for the guidance and illumination of 

• » Loti, pp. 72-73. 
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only a small fraction of humanity. There is not one singte 
passage in the Qur’an which warrants the’ conclusion that 
Islam was addressed to the Arabs only. Facts, indeed, point 
the other way. 'J'o us, monotheism might seem commonplace 
enough, but it was not so when Mohamed delivered it to the 
world; By the side of the corrupt religion of the Arabs and the 
strange perversions of Christianity it shone with all the lustre 
and brilliance of a newly-discovered ti’uth. To p reach mono-* 
theism, such as that of Islam, to a world such as that in which 
Mohamed lived, was an instance of rare courage and heroism. 
And it was a work wliich could never have succeeded without 
divine light, and help and support. Its success, more than 
anything else, is a convincing proof of its divine origin. But 
with this most valued gift he bestowed another, of no less 
imporhince in the history of human belief and human morals. 
He awakened in man the idei of responsibility to his Creator. 
To the Pre-Islamic Arab it was the immediate present which 
was of importance and of real consequence. He cared not 
for the past, nor did he show any interest in the future. Like 
the pagans of yore, his life was one continual orgy, undisturbed 
by any serious thought, or unrelieved by any care for the 
morrow. Mohamed opened the eyes of humanity to the fact 
that man, as a rational being, endowed with the gift of under- 
standing, was a responsible being, fully accountable to the 
Almighty for his deeds .and misdeeds. What a tremendous 
step forward this meant for mankind ! It is impossible for us 
fully to realise the importance of this doctrine, this article of 
faith. Man, henceforward, became a moral being. He was, so 
to speak, .born again, and born with a conscience, that inward 
judge whose vigilance none can evade, and from whose judg- 
ment there is no escape. 

Nor can we forget the sublime idea of brotherhood in faith 
^w'hich he, for the first time, introduced into the world. All 
Muslims were brothers. There was to be no wall of division, no 
difference founded on the score of nationality, and no distinction 
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l^gotten of colour. Islam truly realised ‘the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world.’ I am not insensible to 
the fact that it was far too beautiful a scheme to last for any 
length of tim'*. But nevertheless it was a splendid achievement. 
It was a beautiful ideal to aim at, to strive for, to live up to. 
For the Muslim the whole world was his home, ‘entire 
humanity his kinsmen. . 

‘ This broad and liberal doctrine found its counterpart in 
the splendid democracy which Islam set up. The head of the 
State and the Church was a popular nominee with very clear 
duties and very distinct obligations. 

Head the inaugural speeches of Abu Bakr and Yazid 
III — documents whose value is inestimable on a gold basis. 
Nothing like it has ever been realised in the East, and Europe 
itself has hardly any example to cite of so perfect a democracy 
as was the one established by* Islam. True it was short-lived, 
but its existence, however brief, is a crowning glory to Islam. 
•A new view was opened, a fresh direction was given, a new 
starting-point was made; — the whole past. w;is obliterated, a 
new Arabia arose, and a new vVrabian nationality was summoned 
into existence to take its place in the history of the world, and 
to hold aloft the torch oi monotheism to guyie erring 
humanity to the path of the true faith. 

Glory to Mohamed for the light and illumination, 
for the joy and comfort and consolation which he brought 
to sad, suffering humanity. 


II 

Mohameb’s .Call to Prophetship ’ 

In the truth of his mission ns the Prophet of God Moha- 
med believed whole-heartedly. So firm and deep-rooted was 
this conviction that nothing could shake or dislodge it. Long 

* Translated from the German of Prof. De Goejo in the first volume of Niildeke^ 
l^stschriftf pp. 1-6, • ^ 
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before he came to power he had attained this conviction— a 
conviction which was shared hy many, and some, to he sure, of 
no mean rank, arid position How did he come by it ? A 
period of severe strain and excitement preceded his debut. 

The recognition of the one, all-powerful Creator of the 
Universe who wishes that mankind should serve him, who has 
fixed a splendid reward for* those who carry out his command 
in purity of heart and steadfastness of purpose, and a terrible 
punishment for those who neglect and disregard it ; the con- 
viction tliat the Day of Judgment was near at hand, and that 
his tribesmen could not escape verdict and judgment if they 
failed to accept the true faith in time ; the oft-recurring 
question whether he might not himself have to step forward as 
the Preacher of repentance ; and the doubt whether he, nervous 
of temperament as he was, would be able to stand the ridicule 
and contempt of his coreligionists' — all this had brought him 
to a frame of mind akin to despair. Often and often had he 
heard himself giving expression in passionate language to the 
thoughts filling his*soul, and he was seized with a dreadful 
terror that he was possessed of a demon who spoke out through 
him. 

Fasts* and prayers brought no solution to him, nor 
did solitary strolls. To rid himself of this terrible mental 
anguish he even thought of putting an end to his life. Then, 
all at once, there came to him the Call which set clearly before 
him what he was to do. 

HoV did this Call present itself ? Tabari, 1, 1153, has the 
following tradition. Abu Kuraib has related to us that Waki 
has saidv.pn the authority of Ali Ibn-ul-mubarik, on the 
authority of Yahya Ibn Abi Kathir, who said : I asked 
Abu Salama as to the first that was revealed of the Qur’an. 
He said : the first that was revealed was “ 0, thou Enwrap- 
ped One ” (Sura 7 1). I said : People say, however, that the 
first words revealed were : Head in the name of thy Lord 
who has created thee (Sura 96). He replieid : T asked Jabir 
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ifen Adbullah who said : T shall only relate to thee wlwit the 
messenger of God has related to us. I had retired, said the 
Prophet, for devotion, to ITira, and W'hen Ibad finished, I came 
down, and lo ! I heard a voice. I looked to the right and I 
saw nothing, I looked to the left and I saw nothing, £ looked 
ahead and I saw nothing. [ looked backward and t saw 
notliing — then I lifted iny head ayd I saw something. Then 
[ came to Khadijaand said : Wrap me up and pour water 
upon me. She covered me up and yfriured cold water ujion me. 
'J'hen was revealed — O thou enwrapped in thy mantle. (See 
note 3 to p. 3 of Rodwell’s translation of the Q,nr’an.) 

The ‘something’ which Mohamed saw, is described in 
another tradition, which is also to bo found in Ibn Ishaq, and 
which, adorned and embellished as it is with other legends, 
yet retains the main outline of the original tradition. £ 
borrow from it the following words put into the mouth 
of the Prophet: I came rushing down, out of a rock, with 
,the detenninatiou of putting an end to my life and thendiy 
securing peace at last. But when I was about midway I 
heard a voice from heaven saying, O ]V£ohamed ! thou art the 
messenger of (Jod, and £ am Gabriel. I raised my head 
towards heaven, and I saw Gabriel in the form of q man (at 
prayer). He said ; O Mohamed ! thou art the Prophet of God, 
and I am Gabriel. I remained standing looking at him — 
altogether forgetting what I had resolved upon, and moved 
neither backward nor forw'ard. 

I began to turn my face in various directions, and indeed 
to whichever side £ turned I saw him. Neither advancing nor 
retreating, I stood fixed to the ground until Khadij^ent out 
, her messenger to look for me, and the messenger came to 
MekkaTind returned home, while I stood rooted to the spot. 
Then he (Gabriel) disappeared, and I returned home to my 
family (at the foot of Hira). 

, Two passages in the Qur’an prove that this account rests 
in the main on* truth. Sura 81, Verses 15 et sqq.: “And I 

10 . ■ 
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swear, by the atar.s of retrograde motion, which move swiftly 
and hide themselves away, and by the night* when it cometh 
darkening on, and J)y the dawn wJien it clears away the dark- 
ness by its breath, that verily this is the word of an illustrious 
Messenger, Powerlul with the Lord of the throne, of estab- 
lished rank, obeyed by angels, faithful also to his trust, 
your compatriot is not one, possessed by Jinn ; for he smo him 
in the clear horizon ; nor doth he keep back heaven’s secrets, 
nor doth he teach the doctrine of a cursed Satan.” 

And Sura 53, Verses 1 el nqq : “ By the stars when they 
set, your compatriot erroth not, nor doth he go astray, neither 
speaketh he from mere impulse. Verily the Qur’an is no 
other than a revelation revealed to him : One terrible in power 
taught it him, endued with undershinding. With even balance 
stood he, and he was in the highest point of the horizon : then 
came he nearer and approached closely, and was at the distance 
of two bows, or even closer,— and he revealed to his servant 
what ho 1 ‘evealed — His heart falsified not what he saw ; will ye 
then dispute with him as to what ho saw ? ” 

In reviewing Dr. V. Pautz’s. “ Mnhamme<U Lehre non 
der offenbarunff qnrllenmasziy nntermcht ” in theologhch 
/jydsoA/'//y*l899, 1 wrote : “ Dr. Pautz and many with him have 
looked upon this phenomenon as an hallucination. But the 
simple, .straightforward manner in which this event is related 
in the Quran and in the tradition alike throw a great deal of 
doubt upon the correctness of the view set forth by Dr. Pautz. 
[ hazarded an opinion long ago that Mohamed saw a hazy 
shadow of his own self, similar to the phantom .seen on the 
‘ Brockeia ’ If the observer finds ’himself between the low- 
standing sun and a bank of clouds he sometimes finds his own 
shadow, projected upon the latter enormously enlarged and 
generally surrounded by a coloured circle which we call an 
aureole or a halo of glory.' It appears that Mohamed noticed 


OoliiiJare SymondR’ Life, of Cellini^ p. xxi, 
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this apparition early in the evening— a fact which would explain 
the anxiety of Khadija. It would also explain how the man 
who was timid by nature aud who only slowly and gradually 
became conscious of his mission, and who was wellnigh on the 
point of despair as to how he was to fullil his destiny— how, 
such a man, suddenly stepped courageously forward, streng- 
thened and fixed in his innermost •conviction that the voice 
which urged him onward to announce, with becoming dignity, 
the revelation of God, was the voice which came from above.” 

A colleague of mine to whom I had sent a copy* of this 
article wrote to mo : “ There is much to say in favour of your 
explanation (jf Moliamed’s hallucination, and it appears to me 
to be a very good account of the various versions of the story. 
If I still entertain atiy doubt it is to be ascribed to the fact 
that your argument fails wi one important element ; namely, 
in the proof that such phenomena, as are observed in th(! 
misty Brocken liavo been observed in tlu! sunny neigh bour- 
"hood of Mekka. Perhaps such is the case in the ‘land of 
mirage.’ My doubt is due, to a certain extent, to my want 
of knowledge.” 

I regret that I am unable to supply the desired element. 
.Vs for the “ phantom seen on the Brocken ” ( lirookeuffeupt^iist) 
I find the following in Badeker : — 

When the rising or setting sun stands at the same altitude 
as the Brocken, and on the opposite side down in the valleys 
mists gather which rise along the Brocken, whilst the Brocken 
itself, free from the mists, stands between the mist and the 
sun, the sun will throw the shadow of the Brocken, with all 
that may happen to be on *it, on this bank of mist,^n which 
gigantic figures are formed which soon grow smaller and 
smaller as the mist comes nearer or recedes further and further. 
The phantom is rare, and it occurs about once every month. 

In the description of the hazy figure in the (.Qur’an we 
• find the nearest approach to the phenomenon just described. 
Probably this phenomenon is of extremely rare occurrence at 
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Hira. It may also have taken place in the morning, whiA 
would better tit in with the story, according to which Mohamed 
saw it while ws^iidering about in the hills after a dream that 
had frightened him overnight. 

Mohamed could have had no idea of such optical illusion. 
For him what he saw was a divine phenomciion which 
announced to him what Ire had already in his heart : he was 
the messenger of (lod to his people. In great excitement he 
returned home. AV^rap me up ! wrap me up ! he called out to 
Khadija-and tlien he liad one of those overpowering nervous 
tits with wliich he was henceforward altaeked each time ^ 
that he was suj)posed to have heard the voice of God in his 
heart. Unconscious, in this condition, he never was. Tin; tits 
were the outward manifestations of inward, mental struggle 
antecedent to spiritual revelation. No sooner was the struggle 
over than he recovered himself and uttered the revelation. 
The first revelation in all probability is Sura 74 : 0 thou 
enwrapiied in thy rnanth; ! Arise and Avarn ! And thy Lord — 
magnify him ! And thy raiment — purify it ! Ajid the AI)onii- 
nation — llee it ! And bestow not favours that thou mayest 
receive again with increase; and for thy Lord wait thou 
patiently. . 

AVith the belief in the certainty of his divine mission — 
a heavy load was olf his mind. lie was rid for ever of the 
thought that he Avas po.s.sessed of the devil. Certain it is 
that the attacks Avith Avhich Mohamed suffered were not of 
the natilre of e])ilepsy ( Cf. Muller, JDcf hlam, p. 50, note 
1 ). It is also very much to be doubted whether he had 
these attg^cks before his prophetic 'mission. I cannot accept 
Sprenger’s assertion that Mohamed Avas hysterical.' The 
picture of the Prophet, such as we knoAV it, Avith his more 
than twenty years of unresting activity, is certainly not a 
picture Avhich corresponds to that of one suffering from 
neurasthenia. 


* Compare KroU’s Muhanted, pp. 52 et 
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* VVe And in him that sober understanding which distin- 
guished his fellovr-ti’ibesmen : dignity, tact, and equilibrium ; 
qualities which are seldom found in people ef morbid consti- 
tution : self-control in no small degree. Circumstances 
changed him from a Prophet to a Legislator and a Ruler ; but 
for himself he sought nothing beyond the acknowledgement 
that he was Allah’s Apostle, since this acknowledgement 
includes the whole of Islam. He was excitable, like every 
true Arab, and in the spiritual struggle which preceded his 
(Kill this ([uality ivas stimulated to a)x extent that alarmed 
even himself ; but that does not make him a visionary. He 
defends himself, by the most solemn asseveration, against the 
charge that what he had seen was an illusion of the senses. 
Why should we not believe him 


S. KhUDA tlUKHSH 


^ NiclioUon. LtY. Uiat. of the Ar.tbti^ p. 179; Cainbndgo Medioval History, Vol. II, p. 
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A GARDEN OF POMEGRANATES 

Said the Caliph turning; to the royal mason “build me a 
wall around my garden, and see that it be not as the wall of 
a prison that shuts out, light and air, but as a garden Mall 
should be, light and low — for I would have the stars to shine 
and the winds of Heaven to play around the fairest lady that 
\valks therein.” But the thi’ee Viziers who reclined amongst 
silkon cushions on the outer edge of the carpet, wrung their 
hands and cried, “ O Caliph stay thy commands, ere evil come 
of them, for thou art young and we be old, and thy words ani 
as of a young man — spoken heedlessly and without wisdom. 
For over a wall not high thieves may leap — and over a low 
wall eyes may see. Lo! hath the sage not written, ‘he who 
Avears a jeMol must guard it zealously.’ ” 

And the first Vizier prostrating him.self thrice in fronf 
of the .Caliph said, “0 my Sovereign, they learn best who 
learn from the mistakes of others. 1 pi’ay thee hearken to 
my tale and the foolishness of one, Menelaus, King of 
Sparbt. A valiant king, O Caliph, who had for wti’e Helena, 
a lady so fair that even the Goddess of Beauty hailed her 
as fairest of women on earth. So, was the Spartan king 
famous and blessed — till he planted him a garden of 
pomegranates wherein the ()ueen walked daily. A low'- 
walled , garden, for there it was a stranger youth men 
called Paris beheld her first. And after that, alas Sire, who 
can say — perchance he had a guileful tongue, perchance she 
bade huil enter and gather the ‘pomegranates that grew 
therein — but sure it is they fled together. A fatal flight, 
thpti caused a u'ar one hundred years to wage, before the 
walls of Troy. And the joy of the Spartan king was turned 
to sorrow and his life was void and dark, as a dawn that 

• 

knows no morrow — and a singer without a song — 
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“ Caliph a honeyed word may win a lady’s heart, hut on 
a brick wall it hath no effect — ” 

And the second Vizier prostrating himself thrice before 
his sovereign said, “ Sire, I pray thee hearken to my tale and 
the heedlessness of one Onnes, mighty captain of the still 
more mighty army of Ninus, King of Nineveh, For Onnes 
had for wife Semirarais, a lady like unto himself courageous, 
and lovely withal, the red gold of whose hair still shines 
in song and story. So was the valiant captain renowned 
and blessed. 'I'iU for an act valorous of the lady Semiramis 
he planted him a garden of pomegranates wherein • she 
walked daily, a low-walled garden for there it was Ninus 
beheld her first. After that, alas Sire, who can say ? Mayhap 
lier brave deed dazzled the mighty king. Perchance he had a 
gracious charm — perchanQe she bade him enter and gather 
the pomegranate.s that grew therein — but sure it is they 
sought together the royal gardens which men say hung in mid- 
air in Babylon. And the joy of Onnes was turned to sorrow 
and his life was void and dark, as a gem without a lustre — 
and a temple without a shrine. — Caliph ! a winning air may 
gain a lady’s heart, but on a brick wall it hath no effect. — ” 

And the third Vizier prostrating himself thrice before 
his sovereign said, “Sire, I pray thee hearken to my tale 
for it bears me back to the dawn of all time, to the care- 
lessness of Adam, father of mankind. For Adam dwelt as 
all know with the dark-haired and amber-eyed Lilith who was 
his first w’ife, in the Garden of Eden. Ah me, the walls of 
Paradise metbiriks were over-low, for there it was Lilith 
beheld and was beholden, of one of those fabulous creatures 
who then inhabiting the eilrth were lower than angel^ yet far 
superior in beauty and power to mankind. Mayhap this being 
had a spell of magic grace — perchance the lady Lilith bade 
him enter and gather the golden pomegranates that grew 
.within — but sure it is they fled together to the fair far gardens 
that bloomed on the borders of Persia. And the joy of Adam 
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was turned to sorrow and his life Avas void and dark, as a ^se 
without a perfume— and a night without -a moon- Calxp i, 
a tender glance jnay melt a lady’s heart— hut on a brick wall 

it hath no effect.” 

Said the Caliph turning to the royal mason “ Sirrah, 
forget the commands I gave thee hut a little while ago— O son 
of a slave, make not thy .wall light and low, but as the height 
of three men multiplied by three, and gird it top and bottom 
with the ninety coils of barbed wire which I shall send 

thee.—” 


M. Khundkar 
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THE STUDY OF KOL' • • 

The langiixges of India belong tio four great linguistic families — 
In Jo- Aryan or Aryan, Dra vidian, Austrie (Kol and Mon-Khmer), and 
Tiboto-Chinese. It is not necessary to discuss the Aryan and the Dravidian 
languages. Since the dawn of history, tlfese have been the speeches of 
civilisation in India, and as such have been studietl from very ancior* times 
— the oldest extant literary remains of Aryan, the Vedic hymns, going 
back to c. 1*200 B.C. at the latest, and those of Dr.ividian, the oldest 
Tamil compositions, dating from about the second century after 
Christ. The Aryan speech is accepted almost on all hands to have 
been introduced into India from beyond the north-western frontier. Aboiit 
Dravidian, opinion is divided, but most scholars regard it also as being 
originally extra-Indian, having been brought to India in pre-historic times, 
before the advent of the AryanS. The Tibeto-Chinese languages, which 
are spoken in the north and north-east of India, fall into two groups, 
Tibeto-llunnin (including Tibetan and dialects, the various Sub- Himalayan 
sj^eeclies, the dialects of the Bo Jo group iu North-eastern and Eastern 
Bengal, the Tarious groups of Assam and Burma frontier speeches, and 
Burmese), and Siamese-Chinose (of which group one language, Ahom, was 
introduced into India in 1223 when the Tai or Shan people from North- 
eastern Burma compiered Assam, and this speech is now almost entirely 
extinct). The original homeland of Tibeto-Chinese seems to have been in 
Western China, and Tiboto-Chinese speakers came to India through the 
eastern and north-eastern frontiers in very late times, compared with 
Dravidian and Aryan, — at a period probably not much anterior to Christ. 
'Ihere remain the languages of the Austrie family, namely, the Kol 
languages (like Santali, MuryJarT, Kurku, Gadaba, Savara and *Juang), 
and Khasi : these, now spoken by less than 5*5 millions (Kdl about 3*2 
millions, and Khasi, nearly *18 millions), alone have a right to be regarded 
as representatives of the autochthonous language-family of India. * 

* * * * 

* Hdrkorbn Mare fltLpramko reak* Katha : The Traditions and Institiitiouii of the SantaU. 
{Collected by the late Rev. L. 0. Skrefsrud, Second edition, reuisjd by the Rev. F. (). 
Bodding.) Published by the Santal Mission of the Northern Churches. Benagaria, 1916. 

^ Materials fur a Santali Qranvnar : l—MostUj Phonetic : by the Rev. P, O. Bodding. Pminiy 
167: with 5 plates, PahlishcAl by the Santal MLssion of the Northern Churches. DiimkOf 

mu. * . 
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The Kol people at present are confined to a comparatively limited traSt, 
in Central India and Eastern India — in the Central •Provinces, in Chota 
Nagpur, in Orissa andju West Bengal. At one time they were spread all 
over Northern India, and may be in Southern India as well. Traces of a 
Kol substratum have been found in some of the Tibeto-Chinese speeches of 
the Sub-Himalayan tracts, in the so-called ‘ pronominalised languages’ 
like Kanawari and Darmiya, Khambu and Dhimal, These dialects look 
like being Tibeto-Burman modified by original Kol speakers who have 
adopted it. Then, there is the language called BuruSiskl, which is spoken 
to the north-west of Kashmir, in the districts of Yasin and Ilunza-Nagar ; 
this language is a puzzle, and it has not yet been possible to affiliate it to 
any known family of speech. But a recent theory about BuruSaski is that 
it is connected with Kol ; which theory, iF proved, would possibly extend 
the vista of Kol, or of Primitive Kol, further beyond the Sub-Himalayan 
limits. Kol traditions have dim memories of a period of Kol settlement 
and rule in Northern India, and isolated tribes like the Cheros of South- 
eastern United Provinces were originally Kol speaker’s. The Bhil people 
of Rajputana and Khandesh, now speaking dialects of the Aryan Rajastliani, 
are in all probability of Kdl race; and the ' Kolls ’ are another aboriginal 
tribe in these tracts. The Kol area thus extended to Gujarat in th, west. 

The Aryans, when they first came in touch with them, seem to have called 
them Rama-prasad Chanda, The Indo- Aryan Rnccs^ Rajshahi, 

1916 : pp. 6 fE.) After the establishment ei the Aryans in the Gangetic plain, 
most of the Kols were Aryanised, and became transformed into the lower 
orders of Hindu .society, and so lost their separate linguistic and 
cultural identity. Those who retreated into the hills and forests, and kept 
up their primitive ways, continued to be called ‘ wild men ^ {Nif^ada, Sahara ^ 
Pnlinda^ etc.) by the x\ryans ; and with increased knowledge of their life 
and manners, on the part of the Aryan speakers, the names Bhilla 
and KUla came to be given to them, probably by the middle of 
the first millennium after Christ. From these Middle Indo-Aryan w-ords, 
our New Indo-Aryan terms Blill and KU are derived. The meaning 
and sourced Bhilla is not known : the word KUla is equally obscure, 
but the suggestion that it is only an early Aryanised form of the 
old national name of the Kol people of the east, which at the present 
\ day is found in the various Kol dialects as //or, hbfb, ho^ ioro,^ etc., 
(=' man ’), seems to give the true explanation. 


• Note,— In tho transliterationt ot‘ the Kol and other words made here in italic letters, 
d indicate tho open sonnds of e, o j i.c., sounds approaching the e of hat and o ojf hot of 
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As numbers of Kol speakers became AryauiseJ, it is natural to 
expect that some of their words and their habits of thinking would 
be introduced into the new language of their adoption, and a few of 
these would persist even to the present. That a similar thing happened 
with regard to Dravidian has become one of the commonest hypotheses in 
Indo- Aryan linguistics. The habit of counting by twenties, so persistent 
in Bengal, Bihar and the Upper Gangetic plain, is probably to be traced 
to the influence of Kol, in which the highest unit of computation is twenty. 
Some peculiarities of the Bihar! (Maithili and Magahi) verbal Torms are 
also perhaps due to Kdl. A French scholar has recently shown (J. Przyluski 
in the Memoires de la Sodite de lAnguistiq^ue, Paris, 1921 ) that t’/e Sanskrit 
words kadall * plantain,’ kamhala ‘ blanket,’ sarhira ^ sugar ’ are in origin 
Kol words. It has also been suggested (by Prof. Jules Bloch of Paris, in a 
private communication) that the word mayTim ‘ peacock ’ is Kol, rather than 
DraviJian ; and ITimhida 'betel leaf,’ as M. Przyluski told me, seems also to 
be Kol ; the root of the word is probabljr to be found in Khasi hal 'betel leaf’: 
cf, Bengali 'cultivator of the betel vine,’ The 

word utpala 'lotus’ seems to be Kol as well : cf. Mun’arl upal-bd ‘ floating 
flower.* The Aryan name of the mofncor tree, Skt. fnadhHka-:=il^iiVf Indo- 
Aryan mahua, looks like being based on the Kol madkam or ma[)i)dHka}n. 
Tliere must bo many more words, which are sure to be found* out on 
investigation. Stray words in the modern Arj^an languages, like Hindi 
' to eat ’ (c/. Kol yW), PanjSbl kifrl 'a girl’ {cf. Santali kavi)^ 
dialectal Bengali kamrd 'buffalo’ {cf, lid /v;m), \\\x\i\\ ciriydj cimriya 
' bird,’ which is usually connected with Sanskrit cataka 'sparrow ’ (but c/‘. 
Kol odmri’m 'bird’), Bengali merd ‘ ram ’ (c/'. Kdl merum 'goat*), Bengali 
me}n 'cat, female cat * (^. Kurku minn), and possibly many more, seem 
to be of Kdl origin. 

* * * * 

Unfortunately, there was not much curiosity felt in ancient times for 
the Lingiiage of foreign or birbirou^ peoples, although their peculiar ways 
often attracted men. If a few Old Dravidian or Kdl seulences^^ijr words 
were preserved as such in some e*arly Sanskrit text, how very precious they 


Southern English, or the Bengali sounds of * ’ and and m means the nasalit-ation of 

the preceding vowel. In the phonetic transcript iona [within square brackets, followed by 
an *], tho alphabet of tho Tnteruaiioual Blionetic Association has been nsod, in which [a*] 
Stands for tho sound of a in fuit as pronounced in North England (t.e., un 5 soniul 
.approaohing the ‘^II ’ so^nd), and [o*j for a back vowel, like the Southern English a in 
father^ 
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would have been for the student of language ! KumSrila Bhatta in tbo 
7th century A.C., in his Tttufra-varltika quoted casually a few Tamil words, 
apparently as they were spoken in his time; these, side by side Avith the 
forms actually preserved in the Old Tamil of literature and of inscriptions, 
have opened up a now line of argument about tlie phonetics of Old Tamil 
and of Primitive Dravidian (Jnles Bloch, The Intervocalic VomoninU in 
in the Indian Antiquary for 1919, pp. 191 ff.). A stray Iranian 
word in Herodotos, or a (rallie word in some classical writer, is as valiuble 
to the philologist as a rare coin or inscription is to the historian. Por Kol, 
even such stray words are absent in the oldest literary remains of India, 
in Sanskrit. The Kcd or other non-x\ryan speaker came under tlie spell 
of the superior culture of the Aryan, and he quietly gave up his own 
language, and accepted that of his master or civiliser. Only here and 
there, in place-names, in expressions not entirely ousted by Aryan, th itrLdics 
of his old speech have survived, and that too in a hopelessly mutila- 
ted form. And with such non- Aryan speakers as remained faithful to their 
old life and old speech, the language continuecl to liave i*'? normal dcvel >pment. 
There was never among the Aryans in Northern India the necessity of learn- 
ing a non- Aryan language, and generally no terms or expressions would be 
borrowed from non- Aryan, except those which insinuated themsebes by the 
back-door, as it were and they often were altered beyond recognition in 
order to be accommodated to Aryan phonetic habits (such terms being names 
of objects previously unknown to the Aryan speaker, or of ideas and 
customs which surreptitiously or in a transformed sh!*pe were retained 
among Aryanised non- Aryans). But where it was the question of a great 
civilised and ruling race like the Persian or the Greek, whose languages 
many Indo-Aryan s[»eakers had to learn, and whose material and intellectual 
cultures intlueuced that of India, we have borrowings by the dozen. 
***** * 

It was the scientific curiosity of the 19th century that first began to 
enquire into apparently unprofitable subjects like the customs and languages 
of uncultured peoples, which no one would be sorry to let die. This curiosity 
of course was brought to India by the European scholar. The Kol languages 
were taken up by about the middle of the last century. B. 11. Hodgson first 
studied them, and he thought they were allied to Dravidian, a view in 
which he was followed by other scholars (among whom the Rev. F. Hahn is 
the latest, although this view has been given up by most students) ; and 
Max Muller in 1854 first dissociated the Kol languages from Dravidinn, 
and classed thorn as an independent group, which named Murjda. 
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' This name, Munda, has become a sort of official appelation for 
the family. 1 preffer, however, with many others, the j^ood old term KoL 
It is applied to the particular people speaking Kol Jangiiagos and dialects 
like Mum'arT, Hd, Asuri, Bhumij, etc. The Santals rfre admitted by all 
Aryan speakers, Bengalis, Oriyas, and Biharis, who are uninformed in 
ethnology or philology, but who know both the Santals and the 
MundiirTs, etc., as being a Kdl people. 'I'lie ternri is never used w'Mi regard 
to the Oraons and other Dravidian neigh bears oF the Kdls. 'Phe word Kdl 
is, as has been mentioned above, probably an Aryan modification of an old 
Kol word meaning ‘ man.* 

Among primitive peoples, the national name very often is the common 
word for ‘man* in their languages,* and it has been accepted almost on all 
hands that in the absence of a well established word, the national word 
for ‘man* is perhaps the best name to give to a race or group of tribes, 
especially where such a word survives in common in all or most dialects. 
A conspicuous example of such a name being given by philologists to a 
speech family is the name Zulu Abanla ‘men*), by which the 

Negro speeches of Central and Soutli Africa, forming members of one great 
family, are indicated. Instances are numerous, following this principle, 
•recently Professor P. Giles has proposed (in the Cambridge Hh^torg of Imliu) 
to call by the name of IKiro^ the people who were the original speakers 
of the Biimitive Indo-European language (* ?e«;Y^v = Skt. nim, Lat. vir^ 
Old English 2 ver, etc., being the hypothetical Indo-European word for 
‘ man *). 

Mnnda ( = Skt. imnda-ka) means a ‘ head-man,* and is a term of respect 
among the tribe known to Hindus and Europeans as Munt’as and Kols, 
but calling themselves simply Itoroko or ‘men,' This tribe numbers 
barely half a million. The corresponding term of re.spect among the Santals, 
by far the largest Kol tribe, 1’7 millions, is manjin, which is an Aryan 
word=‘man of the middle* (from mad/iga + ila). Kdl i^ thus in 
every respect a better name than JIundd : it is an acouiate term, an ancient 
term, and a term which includes tlie distant Kurkiis as well : only the tribes 
of Orissa, the Jiiaiigs, the G^dabas and ihe Savaras, could noir strictly be 
brought under Kol, as they seem to have lost the word corresponding to the 
Santal kor: but their speeches show sufficient agreement with tlm Kdl 
speeches to sanction their inclusion within the group. The term Kol, further, 
is near enough to the word Ko/arian, which is a third name for this group of 
speeches, KolartanlvAsheen employed for over half-century, and Munda 
lias, not entirely ousted it; it is perhaps ccpially in vogue with Munda. 
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Kolarian is most objectionable, as bein^^ unmeanmg, and suggesting a 
sub-division into Kdl + Arj/an, which is absurd, *or a connection with 
Kolar in Mysore, with which the Kols liave had nothing to do. 

* , * * * * * 

So much for the term Kol. Meanwhile other languages, of South- 
eastern Asia and Indonesia, as wt*ll as of the Pacific islands, both of 
civilised and barbarous peoples, were being studied. There is the Mon people 
in Burma, numbering over 220, ®0(), now confined to a small tract round about 
the Gulf of Martaban, and in the part of Siam ad jacent to it. The Mdns 
differ both in race and language from the Burmese, who are now the 
dominant people of Burma. Atone time the Mons were spread over the 
greater part of Burma. In the early centuries after Christ, and possibly 
earlier, they had received Indian culture and Indian religion, Biiddh’sm 
and Brahmanism, from the people of the Kaligga country, and possibly 
also from those of Bengal and Upper India, who used to go to Burma 
as merchants and adventurers, and established themselves as the domi- 
nant race there. The ancestors of the present-day Burmese were at that time 
wdld Tibeto-Chincse speaking tribes living to the north of Burma ; and they 
poured down into the valleys of the country, established themselves first 
in the north, and after a protracted struggle wilh the Mons, lasting 
centuries, at .last forced them to the south, put an end to their rule, and 
entirely absorbed tliem*in Pegu and in South Burma generally. The Indian 
culture of the Mons, with its Buddhist religion and its Indian script, was 
taken up by the Burrnaus. Now, it has been found out that the Mon 
language, which has epigraphieal and other documents some thousand 
years old, presents such a striking similarity with Kol, that they must both 
be referred lo a common origin. 

The Khasi language in Assam, again, is an island of alien speech in 
a tract in which the non-Aryan languages arc all Tibeto-Burman. Khasi 
agrees wijth Kol and Mon, and is thus apparently a link in a chain once 
extending from Central India to Burma, the otlier links in between being 
lost. This chain extends further to the east. In Cambodia live the 
Khmeis, 'ik)w numbering over 1’5 million^, and their speech is a sister 
dialect to Mon. The Khmers wore once spread over Siam ; and culture, 
religion, legends, art and letters, everything was brought to them by settlers 
j from India. By the 6Lh century A.C., the land of the Khmers, like that of 
the M5ns, had become part of a Greater India. The history of the 
Khmers presents a parallel to that of their cousins the Mons, Indianised in .> 
culture and religion and in general mentality, though not jn language, they 
were overwhelmed by the Tibeto-Chinese speaking Siamese, coming down 
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, to the south like the Burmese. The Siamese forced the Khmers to Cambodia, 
where they are now cohtined ; but, like the Burmese, they obtained their 
Buddhistic religion, their Indian culture, their writijig, from the people 
they conquered. 

In Indo-Chiua, there are other isolated speeches, like the Palaiing, 
the AT a, the Stieng, the Bahnar, etc., which are allied to Kol-Khasi- 
Mon-Khmer. 

We can very well think of a period wlftn one type of speech extended 
from Gujarat, the Ganges Valley, and the Himalayan slopes, through 
Bengal, nght up to the Mekliong basin. We can imagine that about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and during the first five hundred years after 
Christ, when Indian influences were actively working among the Mons and 
the Khmers, all this was of the nature of civilising the Kol peoples in India 
itself. Avyanised K5ls, welded into one people with Aryan ised Dravidians 
from the Ganges Valley and the Central Indian tracts, undoubtedly had 
some share in the work of bringing civilisation to their kinsmen in Indo- 
China, side by side with the irue Aryans, Brahmans and Ksatriyas, 
and mixed groups from Upper India. 

* * * * X- -K- * 

• Further studies have shown that the languages of some primitive tribes 
in the Malay Peninsula, like the Sakai and the Sernang, and th,o speech 
of the Nicobar Islanders, are members of the same K(3l-Mon-Khmer group. 
The story of the development of this branch of linguistic studies has been 
told lucidly in the Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV. Embracing all 
these languages, this group has been very well named Austvft-Asiatic or 
‘Southern Asiatic' by tin German scholar Father W. Schmidt. Further, the 
Malayan speeches of the islands of the Indian Archipelago, like Malay, 
Javanese, Battak, Tagalog of the Philippines, Malagasy of Madagascar, 
which have been studied so brilliantly by Brandstetter, and the Melanesian 
and Polynesian languages have been found to be connected with Austro- 
Asiatic. The researches of Father Schmidt have been of the most far- 
reaching results : a new family of speeches has been established in all its 
wide extent, taking its place beside the already well-known faWilies like 
^ Indo-European, Semitic, Hamitic, Ural-Altaic, and Bantu; namely, the 
Amtric family of languages, extending from Central India to the Hawaii 
Islands and Easter Island in the extreme cast of the Pacific, and 
embracing a number of languages which have been vehicles of a high type 
of Indian colonial culture, namely, Mon and Khmer, and Malay, Javanese 
and Balinese. (See P. W. Schmidt, Bie Mon-Khmer- Folker^ ein Bindeglied 
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zwischen Volkeni Zentrat- Asienn nnd Audro-nesfen^9 : Brunswick, 1906 ; 
the map at p. 70 givinjj the extent of the Austric languages). 

* * * * * * * 

Since the days of Hodgson, systematic study of th3 Kol dialects was 
going on apace. English civilians, officers and others, in some instances 
helped by Bengali and otiier Indian assistants, were publishing papers on 
Kol language, ethnology and folklore in the Joitriial of the Asiatic Socieh/ 
nf Bengal and other periodicals, ’and in the Gazetteers and other official 
publications. Above all, the various Christian missionary bodies have been 
doing conspicuous work. The Scandinavian missionaries among the Santals, 
and the German uiissionirios, Protestant and Catholic, among the Mundas, 
are to be specially mentioned in this connection. The more important 
works on Kol ethnology and linguistics which can be named are Sir George 
(^ampbelTs (JASIL, 1866), E. G. Man*s Sonfhafia and 

the Sontfiais (London, 1867), E. T. Dalton, DoHcriptifie FAhnologij of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1872), the Rev. L. O. SkrefsriuPs San fait Grammar (Benares, 
1878) and Collection of Santal Traditions And Customs, in Santali (Bcna- 
garia, 1887), A. Campbell’s Santali-Eiiglish Dictionary (Pokhuria, 1S99), 
the Rev. A. Nottrott’s Kol or Mundari Grammar, in German (1882, 
later translated into English), the Kev. Pather J. Hoffmann’s MundaiT 
Grammar^ (Calcutta, 1908), and the Bev. John Drake’s Kurku Grammar 
(Calcutta, 1903), besides some publications on Santali linguistics by E. 
Kuhn (in German) and E. Ileuman and Vilhelm Thomsen (in Danish), 
and Sir George A. Grierson’s LinguUlic Survey of India, Vol, IF, Mnnda 
and Dravididn Langic^gea (Calcutta, 1906), prepared with the assistance 
of the Norwegian orientalist Dr. Sten Konow ; and one of the latest and 
most comprehensive books on the ethnology and bi.story of a Kdl tribe, 
the Munras, is The Mumltfi and (heir Country (Calcutta and Ranchi, 
1912), by Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, which is a pioneer work by an Indian, 
and one of tlic best works too, on the study of the life of a primitive tribe. 
All these and other works have placed the study of Kol language and 
ethnology on a sound basis ; although we still lack detailed studies of the 
8i)€ech and 'fife of some of the lesser known Kol tribes of the southern 
Kdl area — the Juang.s, the Savaras and the Gadabas, who seem to have 
differentiated from their cousins to some extent, and who now are numeri- 
J cally insignificant. 

******* 

The most important Kdl language, from the point of view of number 
and extent, is unquestionably Santali. The Rev. Bodding thinks, in his most 
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valuable work on the phonetics of Sanlali (a notice of which is made the 
occasion for these remarks), that it is more faithful to its native Kol character 
than its sister-dialect Muajaii, which has been stfidied so brilliantly 
by Father Hoffmann in his Grammar, and which is sometimes regarded 
as the purest dialect. Sautali is spoken by a larger number than the \ryan 
Assamese, for instance, and also many other better known languages of 
the world. The difference ‘between Santali and other Kol speeches is 
very small indeed. The Santals were originally in llazaribagh district, 
where some 5 centuries ago they and the Man las formed one people. They 
are now found in the Western Bengal districts of Midnapore, Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum, and in the Santa! Parganas, in Manbhula and in 
Morbhanj ; and scattered communities of Santals are found elsewhere. 
They came to Bengal, within the Bengali-speaking area, only very 
recently, mostly in the 18th and early 19th centuries. There were in 
West Bengal other Kol-speaking tribes, brothers and cousins oF the 
Santals, who have long been Aryanised : possibly the Suhmas and the 
Radhsis, about whose barbaric character the Jaina texts dating from 
about 3rd century B. C, testify, and who have given their names to West 
Bengal, and have long since merged in the lower ranks of a Bengali-speaking 
mftion. The ancestors of Hindu castes like the Bagdis, the Baurfs, the 
H^JTs and the T)6ms were in all probability Kols. Swne of the customs of 
the Ha Jls arid Dorns in and about Calcutta seem very much like Kol : 
witness their cult of Bfr-KalT, who is propitiated by offerings of rice-beer 
and sacrifice of pigs, and who is called Bir-Kall ' l>eeause she roams about 
in the forests,' as one Doin once explained to. me ; and we may note that 
the Kol word for * forest’ is 6lr. And perhaps also there was another tribe, 
the Chuhaejas, whose name has given the Bengali word for ‘ a wild fellow, 
a ruffian,’ The following couplet from the 

kavya of Kavi-kagkana Mukunda-rama, who iiourished during the last 
quarter of the Kith century, would be interesting. The hunter Kalaketu, 
a man of the lowest caste, living on the outskirts of the village, says of 
himself to the goddess Durga (Baggabasi Press edition, p. 73) : , ^ 

m 1 ll 

iUi~ntca~kul~e Janma, cdad{(i)y keha na pam'8{a) kare, loke bale 

rdd{Aa) ; ‘ Birth in a very low caste ; by caste, a ('odd ; none touches (me), 
peopte call (me) a Rddka.' 

The caste-name Chohaj recalls the Chuhrils, a sweeper caste in 
the Panjab, 

Some of the Kol ^eakers, when they were of the ruling classes, 
even became K^atriyas within the Hindu pale. The Santals must have 

.13 • ’ • 
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been living to the west of the Bengali or Aryanised an‘a, and must have 
been known to the Bengali Hindus of pre-Moslem times, a? an important 
border-tribe : the very name by which the Hindus (and following them the 
Europeans) know them means ‘ boderers ’ : Saomtal, from Old 

Bengali Safnamltd-ala, earlier Sawa'niifUi-waki^'^kX* 

Suhiauta-paf (( . 


Next in iiiij)orlance to llie Santals are the Alundas, numbering 
over 100,000, and the Has, over 300,000, and allied tribes of Chota 
Nagpur and (Central Provinces. They possess the same tniditiuns, their 
religious practices and beliefs are the saine, and their ways of life 
are ideniioal. 


-5f ^ * -X- -X- * 

Tie' Kol tribes, as represented by the Santals and the Miiiy.'as and the 
ilos, are thus ajnong tha most piimitive [) 0 oples in India, possibly the 
oldest people in our count it, after the Negroid stocks found in South India. 
And they are among the most lovable of peoples. In their primitive and 
unsophisticated state, they arc like big* children ; frank and sincere, and 
honest and straightforward even when ^eivilisatioiP has penel rated among 
them and has sought to spoil them in every way ; gentle and peaceful by 
disposition, liard working enough to meet their simple nceils, loving Howdrs, 
loving' mirth an<l music, loving dance and song, generally with strong 
family attaidiments', living a clean and healthy life in the midst of nature: 
a picture of lite almo.st idyllic in its eliarm for the over-civilised mortal in 
the cities. The poetry underlying much of the life of the Kols, where thev 
have not been spoileil, has been fell and appreciated by people of culture in 
Bengal. The Kol ligiuvs already in Bengali fiction, in a number of short 
stories, full of pathos, full of .sympathy. II is life has been viewed and 
stuilied here and there by peo[)le who have come in touch with him. The 
new national Indian Scliool of Painting in (’alcutta has given us some 
beautiful painting.- of Kol life,— S.mtal girls, Santal (*ouples, and above all, 
that glorious pictun* by Nandalal Boso, J)ntia* in f/ia l^ote4, a group of 
Kol girls dancing to the sexmd of the drum {dumang or mdal) in the 
flowering forest — a vision of colour and cff tbrohbing life. 

Tlie religion of the Kols ib animism, or worshij) of invisible 
nature spirits, called with a supreme spirit who is 

identified with the Sun or Day-light. iSlntjdoiufa is the invisible creator 
of everything, the ruler of all, the utterly great or supreme 
one, the god who is ajipealed to in distress, the solemn witness of 
men's deeds, who tells men how to propitiate ijie lower spiriU when they 
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luin^ about sieknrss (Hoffmann's Miin(ian Grammar, j). vii). \\\‘ luivo 
bore a eoncpption of I Ho doity whicli (jiiitp lofty, ami wliioli is* m)t much 
removed from that of the avera^'e mati in a eivijisod community. In 
addition to these honguR^ the Kills believe in the spirits of the fathers, and 
the ritual of worship eonneeted with this cult has a poetic aspect too. It is 
now difficult, however, to dissociate from the CMirrent Kr>l beliefs and 
religious ami other observances the genuine Kol olerntmts from thosi' .uloptcd 
by the Kills from their Ilimlu neighbours. •It must also be noted that a 
"reat many ideas, cults and practices of popular Uindui'jm ov^ * tlnui 
orio’in t«> tlie Kills and other non- Aryans who have loiuv been brou;:»ht 
within the Hindu fold; nay, in philosophic Hinduism too, some notions, c.//., 
that of transmigration, wliieh cannot bo traced to Indo-Enropean, are 
essentially of the Imlian soil, and had their orijrin undoubtedly in the 
animistic religion of the non- Aryans absorbed in the Hindu people. 

* * * * 

The Kills do not have a civilisation, but like all peoples, primitive or 
savage — and the Kols emphatically are not a nartnjt' people — they have a 
culture, which is bound up with their language and their life. Kill life 
witb its socio-religious institutioiw, its periodical festivals and gatherings, 
i(% songs and dances, its rude style of ornameni, ils sense oF wondop for 
the life around, in the passing on of its tales and traditions from jfjenera- 
tion to generation, has kept Uj) this culture as a living thing. It is thi.s 
cult, lire and these traditions that maki* life beautiful. When these are 
desiroyed, with nothing to lake their place except a material civilisation 
that looks only to the body, men become savages in the midst of ffivilisation ; 
and such civilised savages are not uncommon in Europe and America, both 
among the richest classes who only worship Mammon, and among the 
inhabitants of the slums iu big cities. Kdl life, however, cannot keep up 
much longer its primitive outlook, which is that of the forester and hunter. 
The times and outside inlluenees arc too strong for it. There is inllnx of 
Hindu and Musalman outsiders, into the heart of the Kol country : 
and outside influences in the shape of Hinduism and Christianity are 
modifying profoundly the life ,of the Kul, and undermining Ids national 
culture, making it lose its special features, and so destroying it. 

Hinduism has s^iread among the Kols without any organised 
propaganda ; the cliangcs brought about through contact with Hinduism 
have been gradual, and unconscious, and, it seems, without any 
suntagonism from the Kills. Whole communities liave accepted Hindu 
notions and practices in their religious and social life without there 
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boiiig any appreciable disinrhance of the '»inl{eii in \vhich the K5l live<l 
and thought. This, of course, has been impossible with Christianity. 

As a militant religion, which claimed to have the truth all to itself, 
it rejected all ideas and notions which were not in conformity to itself, 
and instead of seeking to transmute them gradually to something higlier, 
it sought to sweep them away to make room for another world of ideas 
totally incomprehensible to a primitive people, a world evolved in a society 
entirely different. Of course, this was done with the best of intentions 
and the deepest of convictions. But this has brought about in those cases 
where it has been successful, a total dislocation of the old life with its own 
standard ; and, while substituting many of the amenities of civilisation, and 
bringing'in the outward triumph of a nobler faith, it has seriously impaired 
the stability and often the self-respect of those who have been overwhelmed ^ 
by it. After alb our religion is our inner life which is intimately connected 
with our material life ; and uniformity in matters of religion and philosophi- 
cal notions is a thing which is impssible. Each man creates his own reli- 
gion ; aiif] each community establishes a type, which has deviations with 
individuals. Within the same civilised society, the religious ideas of the 
most enlightened communities are bound to differ from those of the lowest. 
So, too, the religion of a primitive people from that of a civilised one, even 
when the latter is super-imposed on the former. A compromise there is 
always ; otherwise attempts to endow a barbarous or uncultured people 
with the complicated theological and other notions, evolved through a long 
period among a higlily civilised people like the Europeans, with their 
complex lifg and history, lo the entire exclusion of the proper notions current 
among the former, have often proved to be grotesque in their result, 
frequently tragi-comic, and sometimes disastrous : as we see in the case of 
the Pacific Islanders and the Africans. 

I do not mean in the least to dis[)arage the message of the God- 
man Christ. But what I mean to say is, that in the days gone by 
there has been too often, on the part of the average missionary, a 
blindness to all that is good and noble and beautiful in ' heathen * or 
barbarous . culture, an inability to appreciate the good points in a 
primitive or non-Christian society. This* was ordinarily due to a vulgar 
pride in European material civilisation wrongly regarded as the outward 
expression of Christianity. When this attitude is accepted as a matter of 
course by the disciples of the missionary in any non-Christian community, 
civilised or primitive, it cannot be conducive to any self-respect. It must be 
said that there was no lack of missionaries from time to time, who could 
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rise above the ordinary prejiulioes. Happily fov the world, for both the 
Christian missionaries and their diseiples, this attitude of iin com promising 
contempt is passing' away. The missionary outlook^ with regard to things 
non-Christian generally is changing from what used to characterise the 
publications of the Society for the Promotion of ( Christian Knowledge to 
that found in the recent works inaugurated by a missionary body to bring to 
the Indian youth the heritage of his national culture, for a betior under- 
standing of it and for feeling a legitimates pride in it. 

I have digressed a little. I brought in all this only to pay tribute to 
the w( rk done by certain enlightened missionaries, who, actuated by a 
broader humanity and by a scientific curiosity, have recognisec^ the value 
of native culture, and sought to preserve the best elements in it, and 
have studied and systematised it, while endeavouring to bring the nobler 
spiritual life according to the teachings of Jesus. We are grateful to 
missionaries like the late llev. L 0. Skrefsrud and the Rev, P. 0. 
Bedding, to the llev. Father J. Hoffmann, and the llev. A. Nottrott, 
and others, for enabling us to add another world to our domain of study 

and sympathetic understanding of our brother-man—the world of the Kol. 

* * * -x- * * 

p The Kdls lacked intellectual life ; they never had any system of writing, 
and they could not as a eonse([uenee have had any literature as conscious 
production of their cultural life. But they have a rich store-house of tradi- 
tional tales and songs. Story-telling and song-craft are common to all Kdl 
peoples, like music (playing on the deej)-tone(l drum, called dumang by the 
Kols and madal by Bengalis, and on the bam boo- flute) and dancing. The 
outside world has been enabled to taste the beauty and sweetness of tins 
fountain-head of primitive nature and love-poetry tlirough the monographs 
of the Rev. Nottrott {Mtindari^KTd Lieder, in the Zeitscliriftfiir Volkskunde, 
iii, pp. 381 ff., referred to by Grierson in rlie Linguistic Survey of India), 
of the Rev. Father J. Hoffmann [Mnndari Poein/^ Mime and Dances in the 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1907, Vol. II, No“. 5, pp. 85- 
120), of Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, the eminent Bengali anthropologist, now 
Professor in the University of Patna (in his Mnrulas and tkeir Coiinirg^ 
Calcutta, 1912, pp. 508 £E., and in the pages of the Ihndnslan Review 
subsequently), and of a few other gentlemen. Stray songs from the 
Santali have appeared in the Bengali periodicals ; and a collection of Santali 
songs seems to have been made by the Rev. P. 0. Boddiug {cj\ pp. 100-105 
of his Materials for a Santnli Grammar), It seems that the Santal, although 
he possesses a musical soul, has expressed himself better in narrative than in 
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sono-. The Miinrlaii son^s are among the most beautiful specimens of 
poetry of the sim])le ami primitive type ; every one wlio has reml them will 
agree that they are among the fairest flowers in the garden of Indian poetry. 
These are all littfe lyrics, there are no long ])oenis or ballads. Love, 
description of nature, the chase, dialogues, laments, and occasional 
description of some big event — these are the subject matters of Kill 
poetry. The valuable paper of Father Hoffmann, ami the articles of 
Mr, Roy form the most symjSathetic and readable introduction to the 
Kol spirit for the English reader. What delicacy, what charm, and 
unconscious art in many of the songs ami poetical dialogues of this 
unlettered people of the hills and forests ! I cannot refrain from the 
temptation of (pioting a few from Father Hoffmann and Mr. Roy. 

Here is a poem from Father Hoffmann^s eollection, the ])oem itself is 
delicate as a flower : 

1. (hhin hdha hahahmnm main > 

Dahfi hah a aoanam ! 

Cdan dandnl dnndidlcnvm mam 
Vadi daili sinnnjnm ' 

?. Bahafp n innenfannm 
Jhha bnha soaiiam I 

Dandid^tP ri rcnranlannm^ „ 

Dnili daili taunnjam ' 

t 

1. Into what Hower hast thou hlosqojuod, niaicliMi 
Thou art fragrant liko tho HowerK ! 

Into what hunch of Ilnw-»rH hast thou ^rown. uiaiMeu 
Tlion .art full of |}(*rfnnie like a bou([uet • 

« 2, (Or) iloat thou wash thyself in llowerH, maiden. 

(That) thou art flagrant like the flo’uera ? 

(Or) dopt thou bathe in blossoms, maiden, 

(That) thou art full of perfume like a bompud 

Another Mumjarl lover addresses his beloved in the following terms, 
as paraphrased by Mr. Roy : 

ITow lovely thy he.ad with wealth of waving hair, 

Its locks with red twine tied in round knot fair ! 

O ! day and night, thou wreaths of How’rs dost w’p.ivo, 

For thee my heart doth burn and bosom heave ! 

How bracelets and armlets those fair arms bedeek ’ 

And necklace bright adorns thy beauteous neck ' 

Sweet sounds the jingling yola on thy feet, 

For thee my heart doth burn and anxious beat . 

The following poem describes the joy of hunt ; 

Uiidorneath yon moira tree, — grazes, lo ! a fawn — 

Grazes on ! 

Crouching down jon path sec huntsman moving slow, — 

Stooping low f 
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Meifla of madkum swoct have hither lured tlio deer,— 

Roves it l.erc ! 

(^iiick to shoot the fawn doth huntsman upright stand,— 

Bow in liand ! 

Down beneath the mndtum’s shade, lo ! ialls the fawn, - 

Falls pdo\wii ! 

Glad the huntsman, hark ’ with merry voice, — 

Doth rejoice I 


And the call of the drum to the dance makes the Kol youth's . 
heart leap with joy, and this is beantirully expressed in the following- 
poem : 

The diuiiung sounds at Kot Karauibu, 

M) heart leaps at the sound, 

At the sound : 

Tlio ktu luf rings at Barigara, 

My heart with glee doth bound 

At tile sound. 

The dauitintj sounds at Kot’ Kar.imbii. 

() ! haste, iny dear, to the dance, 

To the dance. 

The Lnrta/ clanks at Barigara, 

0 ’ rise, my dear, from thy trance 

To the daiicf'. 


The Santal youth also says (in a fragment from Mr. Hodding) : 


Alas, by licaring this (music), 

It burns in my soul like a tire pan. 


Fragments of a few Santali songs, such as arej^jiven by Mr, Bodding, 
have a delicate poignancy and charm of their own. A deserted wife sings : 


l cook rice, I prepare curry, I give 1dm heaps ; 

Still he says, I will not keep this wife. 

And an all'ectionate son laments for his lost mother ; 

Alas, alas, formerly 

When w'C came from anywhere, 

Our mother sitting in the door 

Used to meet us with caresses like tho young niaina, 

Mi\ Roy essayed rendering the Miin .'ari songs into English verse, 
lie is a wide and aecomplishetl student of English literature, and occa- 
sionally he could not help bringing in conventional expressions of English 
poetry in his translations. .This cannot but jar on our sensibility, yet the 
artless beauty of the Kol originals shines through their Eugii.sh dress. 

1 wish that Father Hoffmann, or Mr, Roy, or some other lover of the 
Kol people and their poetry, with the requisite knowledge of the language, or 
a group of scholars working together, would give us some day a good collection 
of Kdl poetry, in Mtiiujarl and Santali and other dialects, the original text 
ip Kol, pippcu’ly iransliterated with * a view to philological studies^ and a 
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plain, literal, English translation. This certainly will have a scientific value 
for the ethnologist and student of language. But tMs will have a wider 
appeal for the general reader as well — the lover of poetry, and of primitive 
life and experienee, which is having a growing fascination as we 
are advancing in material culture. Father Hoffmann regrets that the 
Kol young men everywhere are forgetting their beautiful old songs ; the 
’ old spirit is passing away ; new songs are rarely made now ; and possibly the 
old ones are being fast forgotten. < Even now, it seems these songs could be 
culled by the hundred. A collection is urgently necessary. It may be hoped 
that at a near future this collection will be for the Kol people, if they survive 
the present insidious onslaught which is threatening their very existence, 
and are enabled to attain to an adult age in their national life, a 
source of national pride — like the mass of national lyrics among most 
peoples. In any ease, it will ho a for ever for civilised man, as 

the record of unsophisticated human sentiment in one of its primitive, but 
most j)eaeeful, almost idyllic, settings. 

* * • * * 

The traditional tales and narratives of the Kols have been partially 
collected. In 1870-71 the late Rev. L. O. Skrefsrud had fortunately got an 
old Santa! sage named Kblean ( = Kalyana) to narrate to him the traditions 
of his people and accounts of their social life and institutions, which he 
faithfully took down and publi.shed in the original Santali in 1887. This 
book — Ilorkorhi More Iluprarnkn-reak^ Katha — is the great classic in their 
language, which, thanks to this enlightened Christian Missionary, the 
Santals have been enabled to po.ssess. The language of this prose Purana 
and Grhya and Dharma .Sutra of the Santals is in its purest form, such 
as it was s[>oken half a century ago, when Sautal life was much more self- 
contained. But it already shows a large number of Aryan* (Bibarl and 
Bengali) words; and there are rnterspersed Bengali and Bihar! songs, 
showing invasion of Hindu ideas into their domestic and religious life. Un- 
fortunately, this book has not been tianslated, and so it remains almost a 
sealed book to thotje who do not know the language. But there must have 
been a slight demand for it among educate/1 Santals : since the book has 
been published in a second edition by Mr. Sodding. Mr. Bodding as 
a CJbristian missionary who has dedicated his life to the service and uplift 
of the Santals, is their most sympathetic friend, and, as he states in the 
^preface to the Rev. Skrefsrud’s book, he has himself collected another large 
mass of material from among the Santals, folk tales and songs and customs 
and traditions, of great ethnological value, and undoubtedly pf very great 
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human interest. It *is hoped that all this will be published later on 
with English translatibns. It is pleasing to note that as an appendix to 
the second edition of the Rev. Skrefsrud^s hook, ^Jr. Bodding prints the 
resolutions which a number of representative Santals passed at Dumka in 
February, 1916, expressing ‘what they would wish to become the law of 
inheritance of women among Santals:^ a fitting pendant to a collection, 
of national importance for the Santals, of their social institutions and 
traditions, which, it would be hoped, they wt)uld not let die wherever they 
are beautiful and poetic, and not in antagonism to the spirit of the 
Christian religion which they might be receiving. 

****** 


A i^ortion of Mr. Bedding’s collection of Santali folk-tales has been 
translated into English an! published by Mr. Cecil Henry Bompas of the 
Indian Civil Service {Fofk-fore of the Santal Pargnnos^ London, David 
Nutt, 1909). This is one of the most entertaining books on Indian 
folk-lore. Mr. Bompas mentions another collection of Santal stories by the 
Rev. Dr. Campbell, made in the district of Manbhum and published in 1891. 
A great many of these tales, as Mr. Bompas notes, are not purely Santal 
in origin ; they form part of the common stock of Indian folk-lore, and 
ttie Kdls probably got them from their Hindu neighbours. Tlio Indian 
animal stories, however, might be pre- Aryan, and were transformed by the 
literary genius of the Aryan, in the Jataka Book and in the Pafica4 antra. 
In addition to the traditional stories, and stories relating to witch-craft, the 
tales dealing with the bongas and their relations with men and women 
are specifically Kdl. These last arc not many. But some at least among 
them are very beautiful, an I they certainly ought to be better known. 
Some of these deal with the old theme of the love of a mortal 
youth or maiden and a sylvan spirit or godling. There are only two 
or three representative genres. A typical story is of a girl who goes to 
the forest to pluck leaves with her companions, meets a forest spirit or 
godling, a bonga kora, who generally lives in a cave, stays with him, and is 
happy, but her friends and parents do not like this connection, and they 
try to kill her bonga lover, and bring her home ; but the bonga does not give 
up the girl, her head aches and aches, and ste dies in a short time, 
apparently to join her lover in the world of the bongas. Or it is of a 
young herdsboy tending his buffaloes or cattle and playing on his bamboo- 
flute in the woody hills, and be is loved by a bonga girl, who comes to him, 
Jooking like a pretty human maiden. This is the Kol version of the myth 
of Aphrodite and- the herdsman Anchises, and other Greek stories, and 

13 \ ‘ 
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is no less charming. The giil inhabits a spring, ^ on the 

margin of which grew many a/tar flowers,’ — a little detail which the 
Santal narrator givej... The herdsboy goes into the waters of the spring 
to pluck flowers /or the girl, and she easts some sort of spell on her lover, 
and takes him down along the spring to her people in the 6 world. 
There the seats are coiled snakes, and tigers and leopards crouching there 
are the watch-dogs. Tlie bo?fi^as sometimes go out hunting with their 
tigers and leopards, and men cdtting wood in the jungle are their ([uarry. 
Souietimes the young man comes out and lives as a man among men, but 
meets secretly his bonffa wife in some underwater place in the forest, 
and his .affairs prosper exceedingly, and he becomes a jatt man of 

oracles. This part of the story reminds one of the old Roman legend of 
King Numa and the nymph Egeria. The hongnH are sometimes miscliieN 
making beings, thievisli and clever, who can be non-pliissed by cleverer 
men. These Kdl stories of the bongaii resemble more than an} thing else the 
Celtic (Irish) stork's about the fairy folk — the sidiic or.?/i(f<?, and their loves 
with mortals, and the brownies and mischibvoiis elves of Northern European 
popular mythology. Ethnology might see traces of a pre-Kol race in these 
bonga stories, just as the shee are but pre-Irish dwellers of Ireland tran- 
slated into the domain of legend ; but in the meanwhile, we can enjoy 
them as the embodiment of the mystery and romance of forest life such 
as it impressed the untutored Kol. The Vedic Aryan j)eopled the forest 
and the waters and the hills with the goddess Aranyani, with wood- 
nymjdis and with gods, with the Apsara.ses and the (Jandharvas j the Greek 
with wood*^and water nymphs, the Dryads and the Nereids, and the Satyrs, 
and with Pan ; and the Kdl saw the bonga kora and the bonga knri — fairy 
youths and maidens — in the deep virgin woods of India that encompassed 
his hamlet or homestead. 

****-)(■* 

The study of Kol — language, ethnology, folk-lore, — has thus its 
important aspects. A great part of India has never been predominantly 
the Arya’s country. In the making of our people, at least among the 
masses of the lower ranks, there has been •undoubtedly a Kdl element, and 
a strong one too, (Certain tracts, ^.y., the Central Indian plateaux, are 
overwhelmingly Kdl. We shall be guilty of gracelessness and of national 
snobbery if in Northern India, in the pride of our Aryan language and 
culture, we ignored our humble non-Aryan relations— the Kdls, and the 
Dravidians, as well as the Boejos and others. The study of the Kol 
speeches as a discijdine, like all scientific studies, < has a unique value. And 
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this discipline has some reference to the study of our Aryan mother- 
tongues also. To unfold the grammatical structure of Santali or Muudarl 
of course would be pleasure only for the specialist. •But there should be 
people with even a slight knowledge of Koi while studying Modern Iiulo- 
Aryan philology, to find out the points of contact, if any are to be found, 
between Kol and Aryan, where Aryan has assimilated to Kol. The oidinary 
Aryan speaker, with a certain amount of culture, and interest in his 
mother- tongue, cannot fail to feel curious afiout that. 

****** 

Mr. Bedding’s study of the Phonetics of Santali is unquestionably one 
of the works of first class importance in the Held of Indian linguistics — 
Aryan, Dravidian, Kol or Tibeto-Chinese — that have appeared within 
recent years, and is deserving of careful study, even by those students of 
language who are not directly interested in Kol. The work is a conspicu- 
ous example of a thorough and sincere study of the sounds of a speech 
which is j)ecaliar in some respects, and it shows how fruitful such a study is. 

Santali is ty[ncally Kol in preserving in their purity all the Kol 
sounds. In a<ldition to the common sounds of New Indo-Aryan, Kol has 
some special phones of its own. The special moilitied vowel sounds, \vhi(‘h 
Mr. Bodding rightly calls ‘ resultant,’ are described in detail, in pp. 8-11. 
The resiiltint quality is due to the slight modification which the* vowels 
undergo through the contiguity and influence of a high vowel, i or in 
the same word. It seems a low vowel like a becomes slightly raised, so as 
to produce the acoustic effect of the English sound in the^ [a* J being 
drawn up as it were to the [ v*] position in htif by the following high sound 
of / or if. e and o similarly are raised towards i and u, and perliaps 
the low /}=[&*] and o=[o*] are rai.'-.ed to the high e and o position. 
This is clear, so far as Oiie can judge without hearing the sounds. 
The resultant i and u are apparently tense, if their resultant cpiality 
is insisted upon : Santali has tlie lax and retracted (and advanced) 
i (and h) as original sounds. It is not mentioned by Mr. Bodding 
whether the i tends to make a resultant vowel derived from a ^lightly 
» more advanced in pronunciation, while it draws the latter up. If it 
were slightly advanced too, in connection with an t, we would be able to fi id 
a parallel in Santali to what wc notice in Bengali pronunciation. In Calcutta 
Bengali we say [ka:l *], with a low-back (iy to mean both (t) ‘to- 
morrow’ or ‘yesterday ’ ( = Middle Bengali kail^ kailt, kali, Prakrit kallimy Skt. 


In tho alplAbet of tha Intomalioual Phonotio Aeiociafcion, 
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linli/a) and (it) ‘time/ ‘death’ ( = Skt. hlla). In many dialects^ the Middle 
Bengali pronunciation with the epenthetic i still obtains for (t), and the 
two words are so differentiated ; in some dialects, the first word is pronounced 
as [kail*], with a frankly low-back [a*] followed by an [i*] ; but in 
others, the [i*] has entirely disappeared, but the quality of the low-back 
[a*] has been not only sliglitly drawn up, but also advanced a great deal, 
by the following [i*] which once existed, resulting in a low-front lax vowel, 
of which the phonetic symbol is [a*l — [ka:!*]. Thus we have, for 
Calcutta Bengali and Dialectal Bengali groups like the following, 
differentiation being due to the presence of an [i*J : 

Skt. ‘ born/ (?7) Jafi ‘ nation, triho, caste ’ : Calcutta. Bengali 

both = [j 5 Q:t*], but in Dialectal Beng. (/) = [fsa :t, djzart*], (/0=Lf5a4| 
dza:l^] (besides many other forms). 

(?) Prakrit ‘cheek’; (ii) Old Beng. ya/i ‘abuse’; Cal. Beng. 
both=[ga:l*J,bnt Dial. Beng. (0=fea:l*], (/0 = [ga:l*]. 

(?) Cil/a ‘gait, style* (/?) Middle Beng. cauJa^ caila ‘rice’; Cal. 
Beng. both= [(ifa:l*J, Dial. Beng. (?) = [<J’a:I, tsu:l*] (?/)~[^a:l, tsa:l*] 

Skt. Pkt. Old Beng. rati ‘night’: Cal. Beng. [ra:t*], 
Dial, [ra:t*]. ([1*] after [a*] sometimes occurs slightly ff/otnllet'). 

In certain forms of Bengali thus we have what niav be called a 

• * . 

resultant a =ra*] through the influence of / ; whether there is a similar 
modification, i.e., combined rai‘<ing, and, in this ease, a retracting, in 
connection with a (/.?’., whether the d in nidnuH ‘ man ’ differs in quality 
from the firv4 d in mnd ‘ prohibition’) can only be seen with the help 
of instruments : acoustically there is none, but tljis point is worth investi- 
gating, even for Santali. I confess I cannot make out the difference of 
the acoustic quality of the a resulting from a\ i from the a resulting from 
a : u, excepting that it is in the frontal nature of the former. 

The harmonic sequence of vowels (pp. 16 ff. in Mr. Bedding’s book) 
is connected with this ‘ resultant ’ characteristic, and in this rrspect there 
is a remarkable agreement between Santali and Bengali. The Bitilrl 
dialects •■and Hindi keep themselves aloof from this. If hhedi ‘sheep’ 
becomes ‘ lhi(li^ in Santali, in the C'alcutta colloquial we say dihi for 
‘country-made, country-born;’ in dialectal (West) Bengali, the 
word for ‘daughter’ is rather than ^7 ; just as in Santali the 

Sanskrit- Bengali word defn - goddess’ becomes (//At. The Bengali equi- 
valents of Hindi and Biharl rdtl ‘ bread,’ jholi ‘ bag,’ polhi ‘ book,’ con 
‘ theft,’ etc., are puthi^ curi. Vowel harmony is an established 

thing in Bengali ; and regular rules can be laid do\^^h for it ; 
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3 : a> a : a : 65-3 C*tt^-=855 c*tW ‘lying down.' 
but 5 : t > « : » : so-i C*lt^ =8/u ‘ I lie down/ 

e :a > e: a : de-a =^de{to)a ‘ givii^/ 
hxxt e :€> a : e : de-e dee if C*f^, ‘ gives/ 

e \ i > i \ i \ de4 Q^^diiy di ^ I give/ 

There is influence of a preceding high vowel as well, and Sanskrit 
and foreign words when they are naturalised are no exceptions : e,g.^ Skt. 
praii/dsd ‘expectation/ in Medieval Bengali pronunciation ^priilasdy tvlience 
colloquially we have pities', Skt. vind *' without ; pujd 

‘ worship *=/?77y 5 ; kavirdjaA-l-^ kavifdjl ‘profession of a Kaviriij ^ = 
kob[i)riji , Perso- Arabic wila fatt^bildtl, bileli, biUti * foreign, JSuropean/ etc. 

Harmonic sequence is found in Indo-Aryan since very early times 
Is it that Santali developed it by coming in touch with Aryan, or 
Aryan (Bengali, etc.) harmonic sequence is due to contact with Kdl ? 
Harmonic sequence is found in the distant Kurku, and is present in all 
Kol dialects ; probably it is a niitive Kol tendency, as it is also Dravidian, 
and Ural-Altaic; certainly, it is not Indo-European. Here and there 
we have traces only of it in the Prakrits, Old Indo-Aryan (Skt.), 
(Inhild ‘ daughter *> ^dUntd > Pali dliJfd ; Old Indo-Aryan (preserved 
in Pali) Hvpinam ‘sleep ’> * Prakrit etc. ; but Sanskrit 

influence was too strong to let it have full jday in the Prakrit of literature. 

Then, Santali is rich in vowel-combinations : and Bengali is scarcely 
less so : some ^5 diphthongs can be noted in Bengali. The Bihar! dialects 
perhaps have a good number, certainly more than in Hind!, J^astern and 
Western. In the matter of triphthongs, Bengali seems to be richer than 
Santali. 

Santali possesses the usual stops and aspirates of Indo-Aryan. The 
aspirates kh gh ch jh th (U etc., are wanting in some forms of Kol, e.g., 
Mumjarl, and Ho, and perliaps also in Karku Authorities differ whether 
aspirates were original sounds in Kol. Father Hoffmann (for Mundsirt) 
thinks they are foreign to Kol, and Mr. Bodding believes they are original, 
at least so far as one can judge from Santali. Mr. Bodding rx)tes that 
Santali does not tolerate two as*pirates following one another in the same 
word: a sort of Grassmani/s Law for Santali. 

The special consonants of Kol, namely the ‘ checked * consonants [k| 
C| t| pi*] which are not found in other Indian languages (though they occur 
^in Burmese, for instance, at a final position), are described in great detail. 

The Santali c, j, according to Mr. Bodding, are pure stops, — ‘a 
quite unaspirated expldsive wjth no hiss ; ’ and he says that it is the same 
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sound as the Hindi (and apparently also the West Bengali) cj. Now these 
Sounds in the Aryan lan^uat^es, so far as my observation ^oes in a lar^e 
number of dialects,^ Hiiidl (Western Hindi as spoken by people of Western 
United Provinces) included, are compound sounds made up of an alveolar 
[^*] formed by the tip of tlie tongue, or a palatal stop [ c formed by 
the spread-out blade of the tongue, yj/zw a forward kind of sh sound, [J*], 
the hissing .v// being more or less prominent. One may say, however, that 
in most Indian languages, including Santali, the sibilant element in these 
affricates is welded with the stop element more closely than in English. 
But it is certain that in the Santali checked form of the c, there is no scope 
for the .?// off glide, and it is a pure palatal stop : witness the ordinary 
Bengali way of writing tliis sound of Santali — aih^(ic\ (The palatajg 
stop cceurs as a long sound in the (West) Bengali group a*, tf.y., feBB 'is 
giving' = [diccjo, dic:Je*l). 

Can any secondary character of [ cj, ci *] as derived for an earlier 
[ k, ki*j or [ t, ti*] be established from Santali itself ? 

It can be questioned whether cerebrals’ are original sounds in Kol 
There is no cerebral checked consonant, 

Santali forms of English and other foreign words are practically 
identical with what obtain in Bengali. This may bo explained as being 
really borrowed by Santali speakers, not from English or Persian, but from 
Bengali, and folk Bengali as spoken by the masses. In this connection tlie 
\vord ' button ' may he noted. It is a Bengali loan-word from the 

Portuguese ^0/^5=: [but au*], written in Bengali for 

: it is not the English word hidton = [bA/n*], 

Various other j)oints connected with pronunciation are described fully.* 
The very illusive question of vowel quantity is tackled with great knowledge 
and skill, and rules are formulated about length. Here it is interesting to 
note some points of similarity with Bengali, <?. y., monosyllabic base words 
are always long in Bengali, and so in Santali. Something of the dimetristic 
habit of Bengali seems to obtain in Santali also : f. preference for words 
of two m(j{jraf'^ made up of a long syllable, or two short ones, or one very 
short (= J or morn) and the other slightly long (li or Ij rnora). Also, 
as in Bengali, a monosyllabic base- wor I loses its length when a suffix is 
added to it, making it a word of two short syllables. 

The stress system is treated witii great thoroughness, and a number of 
nice laws are deduced. Neither word-stress nor sentence-stress are strong 
in Santali, and it does not bring about polysynthetic groups like what one 
sees, in English and Bengali. Stress in Santali, unlike that of standard 
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Bengali, is not fixed, bat is free and variable. It seems remarkable, however, 
that in polysyllabic words two consecutive syllables should both be stressed 
to the same degree. Perhaps the use of the figures P, 3, 3, etc., to indicate 
the degrees of stress might have been made to advantage iu cases where it 
miglit be ambiguous. The stress system of Santali is treated fully with 
reference to Grammar, 

There is an interesting section on intonation. 

The five plates of X-rays photographs of the mouth of a Santal pronoun- 
cing the peculiar vowels of his language are a specially valuable fe.^ture of 
the book. Complete sets of photographs for the vowels arc now felt to be 
absolutely necessary before an accurate study of these can be made and 
they can be relegated to Prof. Daniel Jones’s vowel-figure (c/. G. Noel- 
Armfield’s General Phonetiosy 2nd edition, Ileffer, Cambridge), and their 
places visualised for practical purposes of learning or teaching them. 

It would thus be seen that Mr. Bodding’s book is a most useful produc- 
tion and should interest all students of language and phonetics, who can 
be congratulated on finding so eTcellent a guide. We hope it will bo 
})ossible for us to welcome soon further parts of this erudite work, dealing 
with equal fulness with the facts of Santal morphology and syntax. 


Calcutta Univkhsity, 
Jm^y 1983, 
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ANGLESEY 

(Frmn a steamer, approaching Liverpool J 

Bald Holyheafd wades into sea, 

With shoulders lifted high ; 

The turquoise hills of Anglesey 
Come stumbling, tumbling by. 

Stonehedgcs wantonly ascend 
To cross haze-hidden crests ; 

Through undulating fields they wend, 
All on idyllic quests. 

Beyond are woods where I would know 
If white-robed Druids dwell. 

Searching for sacred mistletoe, 

To w'ork some magic spell. 

Oh, would that it w'ere mine to till 
A field in Anglesey ; 

I’d set my house upon a hill 
That w'ent to meet the sea. 

I 

All day I’d labour on the soil. 

Beneath a foamy sky ; 

In eventide at close of toil 
I’d see great ships go by. 
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I’d Wonder whence their rudders tracked 
And whither were they hound ; 

I’d laugh at travellers who lacked 
The quiet I had found. 

Would I ? Or would *1 feel an urge 
To quit the tranquil shore, 

To breast the ever-roaring surge, 

A wanderer once more ? 


Wayne Gard 


14 
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SLUMP IN THE COAL TRADE OF BENGAL 

Tlie present depression in the coal trade of Bengal and 
Bihar is ascribed to the fact that the markets of Western India 
and of the Ear East, whidi were, before the Great AVar, to a 
large extent, served by the Coal Fields of Bengal and Bihar, 
are now being supplied with coal from Natal, A largo number 
of collieries in Bengal have been shut down, principally 
collieries that are responsible for second class coal. To I’emedy 
this evil it is asked that a duty of Rs, ,5 per ton should 
be imposed on imports of Natal coal and the Railway freight 
should come down on coal to Bombay by Rs, 2 to Rs, 2-S 
per ton. The Indian Alining Federation and the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, have been asking for this in 
order to counterbalance the subsidy of Rs. 7 granted to Natal 
coal by the Natal Government by reduction in Railway freight 
to this' extent from the collieries to the port. 


, ( I ) From Railwav toint of view. 

Let us first deal with the question from Railway point 
of view. Now the existing railway freight on coal from the 
Jherria Field to Bombay is as follows (on public coal and 
loco-coal ) ; — 


Rs. 15-6-0 per ton. Rs. 1,3-14-0 per ton. 

On public c )al — On Railway Locomotive coal — 


Besides, the rate for carriage from the collieries to 
fBombay there is included in the lump sum rate of Rs. 15-6-0 
for public coal, the following terminal and Ghaut charges. 
The latter represents the charge payable to the G. I. P. 
Railway, over and above the mileage rate, for heavy working 
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expenses of Imuliii" the traffic and wagons over the Western 
Ghauts (Thull Ghaut incline in tin's case) ; ^ 

• 

B, N. Eaihvay terininal lls. 0- t-O per ton 
G. I. P. Kaihvay tei minal lls. 0- t-O do. 

Ghaut charge ... lie. 1-0-0 do. 

'fotal* lls. l-H-0. 


So that the actual mileage rate conn's to lls. i:{-1t-0 which 
is as follows : — 

Deduct lls. 1-8-0 from lls. 15-0-0= lls. 10-1 1-0 (or 2,001 
pies) which on the distance of 1,151 miles from Bhaga (.Ilierria 
(field) to Bombay nui Nagpur gives a lato of 2’3l pies per 
ton per mile, or 085 phi per maund per mile. And the same rate* 
is applied via Juhhiilporo, in which case the mileage rate per 
ton comes to 2'25 pies per ton per mile (lls, 13-11-0=2,001. 
pies -5- 1,182 miles — the distance from Jherria to Bombay rid 
.Ihihhulporo— E, I, Railway 500 miles -f-G, I, P, llailw.ay 010 
miles) or ‘080 pie per maund per mile. 

Next, let us sec what is the statistical cost of haulage 
from the Jherria Eield to Bombay, both via Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore, over the Railways concerned. 

The statistical cost of working of the B, N,, E, I,, and 
the G. I, P. Railways was as follows : — 


Average cost of hauling traffic {pue ton for one mile). 


1920-21 

1921-22 

Pies, 

Pies, 

B. N. Railway 2‘62 

3'01 ('■ pie or *11 pie per 


maund per mile). 

E. I, Railway 1'98 

2'71 (or say TO pie per maund 


per mile). 

G, I. P. Railway d'26 

5'48 (or *20 pie per maund 

• 

per mile). 
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Of course, these figures of statistical cost of' working do not 
represent the actual cost of carrying traffic like coal, which is 
cheap to carry owing to full train and wagon loads and regu- 
larity in despatches, but in this connection it may be best to 
make certain comparisons, as it is so very difficult to work out 
the cost of carrying any particular traffic. 

Before the War, the mte on coal from Jherria to Bombay 
was Rs. 11-4-0 per ton (or 2160 pies), which worked out to 
1'87 pies (or ’OB? pie per maund per mile) per ton per mile 
on the distance via Nagpur ( 1151 miles ), and 1’84 pies per 
ton per mile (or *065 pie per maund per mile) on the distance 
via Jubbulpore, whereas the statistical cost of working of the 
railways concerned was as follows : — 


Average cost of hanling’one ton one mile. 



1907. 

1915. 


Pies. 

Pies. 

B. N- Bailway 

:i-26 

]’59 ('059 pie per md. per mile) 

U. 1. Railway 

1-55 

1*21 (’O-IS pie per md. per mile). 

G. I. r. Railway 

S5-9.3 

2*51 ('093 pie per md, per mile). 


From the above figures we find that the rate earned on 
coal and the statistical cost of Railway traffic in 1915 and in 
1921-22 were as follows : — 



Rate earned. 

Average Statistical cost of 
working. 


1021.22. 

1016. 

1921-22'. 

1915. 

• 

Pie per maund per mile, 

• 

Pie per mannd per mile. 

B. N. Rnilway 

■086 

*067 (i*td Nagpur) 

'll pie 

■069 

E, I, Rtilway 

•080 

-065 (vid Jnbb.) 

*10 pie 

•046 

G. I. F. Railway 

•080 and *086 
without the ghat 
charge and termi- ; 
nal, 1 

1 

•065 and 067 
(md Jnbb. and 
; Nagpur respec- 
tively.) 

•20 pic 

•093 

t 
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It will thus be seen that in the case o£ the B. N. Railway 
and the E. I. Railway in 1915, when the average statistical 
cost of working was about yVth pie per jmauTib per mile for the 
former and less than -fVth pie for the latter, they carried tratTic 
at rates of xVth pie per raaund per mile, so that even at the 
statistical cost of working there was a margin of ditfereiico, 
and at the ictual cost of working this particular traffic (.'oal), 
which cost must have been much below the average, there 
was a reasonable profit for the two railways, but in the case 
of the G. 1. P. Railway, it must be taken that its margin of 
difference between the cost of working and the rate charged 
was much smaller than that of the E. I. Railway or the B. N. 
Railway. Taking the average statistical cost the traffic was 
carried by the G. I. P. at a rate lower than the statistical 
cost, by 27^ > hut as coal, costs much less in hauling than the 
average statistical cost it may be assumed that there was some 
margin of profit. The high rates of the G. I. P. Railway on 
ootton, grain, etc. (compared to those of the E. I. Railway), 
enabled the G. I. P. Railway to carry the coal traffic ^-t such 
low rates and left, on the whole, a fair margin of profit 
between the total earnings of the Railway and the total 
working expenses. The margin has now been very greatly 
reduced and the profits have dwindled down to very low 
figures on the G. I. P. Railway : — 



Percentage of working crpcri'ses to 
gross earnings. 

Percentage of net earnings on 
total capital outlay. 

1916 

1921-22 

1916 

1921-22, 

B. N. llailway 

50 43. 

71-Mi 

6-07 

3 07 

E. I. Railway 

3942 

02 81 

8-80 

6-52 

G. I. IMlailway 

62-67 * 

1 

91-02 

471 

1 31 


It is, therefore, a matter for grave consideration whether 
it would be advisable to force the G. I. P. Railway to accept 
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traffic at very low rates, especially when such traffic involves 
a very large amount of empty running of wagons. The 
conditions, ui^der which the Railways can transport 
traffic, ought to have a largo inftuence in determining the rates. 
If there were, however, plenty of wagons available and the 
facilities of the railways were such that the railways could 
turn round the wagons q^uickly, there would be no harm in 
accepting traffic at low rates. When wagons go in large 
numbers to Bombay it m(;ans that they are locked up for days, 
which not only denudes the railways of wagons but deprives 
the public from having an adequate supply not only for coal 
but for other traffic. Even at the rate of 100 miles a day 
and taking two days in Bombay, the total time for which 
each wagon would bo away from *tho coal district with only 
one consignment would not be less than 2(5 days (12 days at 
the rate of 100 miles per day, which is a very high average, 
on the outward journey and 12 days on the return empty 
journey and 2 days in Bombay). Even at the present* 
rate of railway freight the G. I. P. By. is not able to earn 
even 1.} % nett return on its capital outlay, and it is doubtful 
whether traffic at very lonr rates, involving empty haul of 
at least G (Jays per trip on the G, I. P. Ry., would benefit 
that railway in any way so far as nett earnings are concerned. 
The G. I. P. Ry. present rates give them a return of GO pie 
per maund per mile md Nagpur and ’09 pie per maund per 
mile md Jubbalpore, Avhen the terminal and the Ghaut 
charges are included in its proportion for purposes of . seeing 
what money the G. I. P. Ry. actually gets, whereas its statis- 
tical cost of haulage is '20 pie per maund per mile or nearly 
double the rate. So that even at present the G. I. P. Ry. are 
carrying traffic at 50^ lower charge than the average cost of 
haulage. f^Compared with the rise in the total working ex- 
penses the increase in the rates has been less. 

The railway freight has risen from lls. 11-4-0 in 1907 to 
Rs. 16-6-0 or the increase in the rate hap been 37 per cent., 
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whereas the rise in the cost of hauling trafUc or working the 
traffic has been as follows : 

f 

On the B. N. By. from *059 to ’ll or 50 per cent. 

On the E. T. By. from •045 to ‘10 or 55 per cent. 

On the G. I. P . By. from ’093 to '20 or 55 per cent. 

It is admitted that the average cost of haulage shewn herein 
is not the cost of hauling coal but the comparative figures 
show what has been the rise in the working expenses. • 

It is very doubtful whether under such circumstances a 
reduction in the railway freight, under existing conditions 
would bo justifiable. 

It may be pointed out that the rate on Loco coal is less, 
viz., Bs. 13-14-0 against lis. 15-6-0 for public coal, but it is to 
bo borne in mind that if railway coal is not carried cheap 
the cost of working railways would become still higher and there 
xt'ould be necessity for further increase in the rates and fares 
on the western railways. 

Then there is another point. Would it be possible for 
the reduction in the rate, if it were at all made, to bo divided 
between the E. I. By. or the B. N. By. on the one sid«, and the 
G.I.P. By. on the other, in the ratio of 70 per cent, to the former 
and 30 per cent, to the latter, so as to save the burden of reduction 
to the non-paying line? Or, in other words, out of the proposed 
reduction of Bs. 2-8-0 or 40 annas, let 28 annas he borne by 
the E. I. By. or the B. N. By. (.as the case may be) and let 
the G. I. P. By. bear the balance of 1’2 annas. The average 
statistical cost of haulage per mile on the G. I. P. By-, is '20 
pie against about 'll pie’ on the B. N. By. and '10 pie on the 
B. I. By. It is true that this method of division would he 
opposed to the decision of the Secretary of State in the matter 
of division of through rates : — 

•“the principle of mileage division under clearing house 
arrangements may be fairly applied to Indian fines, 
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whatever their original cost of construction or their 

present cost of Avorking.” 

But the acceptance of the principle of allowing Re. 1 per ton 
extra to the G. I. P. Ry. on account of their expensive GJiaut 
working has already meant deviation from this principle. 

But there is a better solution. It is better to encourage 
traffic to Bombay by rliil and sea route, vid Calcutta, and 
the railway freight from Jlierria to Calcutta, on traffic 
to Bombay, i.e., for shipment, may he reduced to yVth pie on 
the distance via the B. N. Ry. (200 miles) and applied also vid 
the E. I. Ry. (170 miles) ; the freight v.'oiild come to Rs, 2-13-0 
against Rs. 4 0-0 now levied, L <?., exclusive of the dock dues 
and the Ry. terminal of 4 pies per maurid. And further 
suppose if the rate is made at ,'„th pic on the distanec 
vid the E. I. Ry. the rate Avould work out to Rs. 2-6-7 
per ton or Rs. 2-15-6 including terminal, etc. The present rate 
including terminal from Jherria to Calcutta in Docks, being 
Rs. 4-8-6 the reduction would he Rs. 1-9-0 per ton, hut the 
Port Commissioners of Calcutta ought to come down in their 
Dock dues, which would he a much better arrangement from 
all points of view compared with carrying traffic to Bombay 
byrailairthe distance at Rs. 12-14-0 (i.e., less than the present 
rate of Rs. 15-0-0 by Rs. 2-8-0 per ton). The results of 
herein-suggested reduction of rates, to Bombay, vid Calcutta, 
in Railway Revenue are given below : — 

Rate to Calcutta, say Rs. 2-6-0 per ton or -j^th pie for 
170 miles Jherria to Calcutta (excluding terminals of 0;9-0 
per ton at the Docks). 

Rate i'uth pie per raaund per 'mile x weight per wagon 
say 50j0 maunds X distance 170 miles = Rs. 41-4-0. 170 miles 
would mean two days in transit at the average speed of 
85 miles per day on the outward journey and 2 days on the 
return empty journey, and 2 days for loading and unloading^ 
= 6 days. Therefore 365 + 6 days gives^ 61 trips per wagon 
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ilia year, hence* 01 X Rs. -U-t-O would give say Rs. 2,700 
(in round figures)' per wagon in a year (to Calcutta). 

Now, for 1,181 miles Jherria to Romhjty (rid .hihbulport^ 
over E. I. Railway and G. 1. P. Railw;iy). Rato lls. 12-1 1-0 
per ton or ,',th pic per maund per mile. /.,th pie x oOO 
maunds X 1,181 miles = Rs. 227 (rid Juhhulpore). 

Say 1,200 miles at 100 miles per day would mean 12 days 
on the outward journey and 12 days on the return empty 
journey, plus 2 days in loading and unloading would t^ive a 
total of 20 days : 

,205 20 = I t trips X Rs. 237 per trip = Rs. 3,318 per 

year per wagon (to Romhay) in a year. 


Nett Besulls. 

Taking the cost of hauling wagon per mile wo find the 
following results : 

(1) To Calcutta: 

E. I. Railway 22 pies per wagon per mile X 170 X 2 = 
310 X 22 = 7, 180 pies or Rs. 39-0-0 X 01 trips 
= Rs. 2,379. Rut assuming the actual cost in 
the case of hauling coal Avagons at of this 
figure Ave come to Rs. 793, Avhich deducted from 
Rs. 2,700 (gross earning at ,’„th pic per Avagon 
of 5C0 maunds to Calcutta) gives a net return of 
Rs. J,907 per year per Avagon per annum. 

(2) To Romhay : 

E. I. RailAA'ay 22 pies x 500 miles x 2=Rs. 129-11-0 

G. I. P. Railway 50 pies x 010 X 2 = Rs. 359-0 

Total 1,182 miles = Rs. 488-11-0. 

Rs. 488-11-0 X 14 trips = Rs. 6,812-0-0 against an 
earning of Rs. 3,318 only. However, taking 
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one-third of the above statistical ciSst (vis. Rs. 6,842) 
as the cost of carrying coal it would come to 
Its. 2,^80 and again a.ssuming the figure was still 
less or say lis. 1,600 only the nett earning would 
1)0 (Rs. 3,018 hiinus Rs. 1,500) Rs. 1,81S per 
wagon per year. 

Tlie dilTorence bet wees the nett gain in a year per wagon 
to Calcutta and to Roinbay will be Rs. SO in favour of Calcutta. 
So that on ovi'ry wagon there would be a gain of Rs. SO which 
on say .10,000 wagons would mean a gain of Rs. 8,00,000 ; 
this laiter amount represents a nett gain on the above 
number of wagons to Calcutta as compared with those to 
Rombav. 

Under the circumstance.s, from Railway point of view, it 
would be ‘ uneconomic ’ to reduce the freight to Rombay, and 
if at all a reduction is made it should be made in the export 
rate to Calcutta. As it has already been seen at the present 
moment even with the high rate of freight on coal over thd 
G. T. P. Railway to Bonibay the working expenses of ^hi§ 
Railway came to over !)0 per cent, of gross earnings and the 
return on the capital outlay was hut Ij^- per cent. This 
being the position any further reduction in the rate to Bombay 
would not 1)0 justilied, especially as there will bo tremendous 
empty riuining of wagons and the time the wagons would be 
out of use from carrying actual traffic in a year must be 
very considerable, thus affecting the trade and ti affic of India 
as a whole. If, therefore,- any reduction is to be made it 
should be in the direction of Calcutta. 

It. is said that at present the prices of coal at pit’s mouth 
are close upon following figures : — 


f 7*7 Chiss Co(d. 

Raneegunge (Kajora Sesun) 
Jln;rria (No. 1 1 Seam) 

Do. (No. 15 Seam) 


Per Ton. 

Rs. 9-0-0 
9-S-O 

10-8-0 to 11-0-0 


• }> 
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Isl '‘Qlass Coal. 

Jheria (No. 17 Seam) 
Deshei’garh Seams 


Pet' Ton. 

... lU. 11 - 0-0 

... „ 12 - 8 - 0(0 11 - 0-0 


2nd Class Coal. 

Jherria 10 to 12 Scams ... „ t-0-0 (o ,■».().() 

3rd Class Seams and downw.irds „ 2-()-0 to 3-G-O 

It is said that while the prices of second and thud class 
coal are at low* figures the co.st of raising is not l('ss.t]ian Us. 
6-8-0 to Its. 7-8-0 per ton, the rate varying according to tlie 
conditions under which collieries are worked. W'ith th<i 
present railway rate of lls. 15-()-0 per ton to Uomhay and 
supposing that a price of lis. 0-0-0 per ton Nvas paid for at pit’s 
mouth the total would come to lls. 21-0-0. 'raking (piality for 
quality and weight for weight the price of good second class 
Bengal coal in Bombay should not be more than lls. 20-0-0 or 
*lls. 27-0-0 against Natal coal- price of lls. 20-0-0 at presimt, l)ut 
jt is said that Bengal coal of .second class quality, when 
compared with Natal coal, is subjected to a reduction of 10 
per cent, in Aveight by the buyers. 

It is said, however, that first class Bengabcoal has its 
demand elsewhere, if not in Bombay, even under pre.seiit 
circumstances, with a margin of profit. 

But apparently higher price than lls. 9-0-0 is asked for 
first class Bengal cojaI, and second class coal does not come 
quite up to the .standard of Natfvl coal, i. e., it is mort; ecsnomic 
for the consumers to pay a higher price for the same Avcight of 
Natal coal than for Bengal co?il of second class quality. 

To enable second class Bengal coal to reach Bombay and 
to compete with Natal coal it is asked that the railway freight 
to Bombay should be reduced by lls. 2-8-0 per ton and that 
a duty of lls. 5-0-0 should be imposed, in addition, on Natal 
coal, Avhich would raise the dillcrence in price between Bengal 
and Natal coal more in favour of Bengal coal, in Bombay, by 
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lls. 7-8-0. It is to my mind not very econorajlc to reduce the 
railway freight on coal to Bombay, carried by all-rail route, for 
various reasons , already stated, but there is no reason why a 
reduction could not be made in the rates to Kjdderpore Docks 
(Calcutta) for exportation of coal to Bombay and other places, if 
reduction in railway freight is considered necessary. Such an 
action would be the most natural course to adopt, because before 
the Great War the major portion of this traffic used to be 
carried Kid Calcutta Port, partly by rail and partly by s('a, and the 
llailway iacilitios for this traffic to Bombay afe better by the 
rail-cwm-sea route Khi Caleulta than by all-rail route. In the 
iirst place, the nett gains in the railway earnings per wagon per 
year would be better if the traffic is carried to Bombay {rid 
Calcutta) by the I’ail-cw/w-sca route. This has already been 
shown. Secondly, each wagon would make (51 trips in a year to 
Calcutta against I t to Bombay, or, in other words, if the coal is 
carried rid Calcutta to Bomkiy each wagon will account for 
roughly 30,500 mds. of coal within a year against 7,000 mds. 
per wagon per year if the trallic is carried by all-rail rout'.' to 
Bombay (these ligures have been arrived at by taking the 
average load at 500 mds. per wagon per trip). Thus there 
would be a.largc saving in wagon capacity by carriage of coal 
by the rail-6'?oM-sea route to Bombay {via Calcutta). 

If it is not 'advisable to reduce the railway freight now 
and if Natal coal price does not go up and the consumers do 
not lind it economic to give preference to Bengal coal (second 
class), then it may be time to consider either the proposal of 
imposing a duty on Natal coal or of reducing the freight 
to ICidderpore Docks on coal exported. 

It may, however, be argued that if Natal Government 
llailvvays can encourage their export coal traffic in order to 
cut ouf the Indian coal from Indian coal-consuming markets, 
why cannot the Indian State-owned railways do the same thing 
to cut out the Natal coal Iroiu Bombay. This is a very important 
point. The fact that although the East* Indian Railway, 
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tlie Bengal Nas^piii’ Railway, and the Great Indian 
Pcninsiila Railway Companies work the State-owned line^ 
they could not be expected to carry tralTic at what may be non- 
profitable rates, (even if tliese were State lines worked by 
the State), as the policy adopted by the Government of India in 
the matter of all State-owned railways is ditfei’entto that of the 
South African Government railways. • Sir ^y. W. Hoy, General 
Manager of Railways and Harbour, South African Government, 
in his evidence before a Commission of Etuiuiry in hoiith 
Africa (l!)l(5j summarised the policy of South African Rail- 
ways as follows : — 

“ I am satisfied having regard to local conditions and 
experience that South Africa can best develop its resources 
and build up a sound national pros]>e)'ity by having its rail- 
ways under State control. * * Broad featunis of the tarill 

policy of the South African Railways are low rates for 
exports, raw materials for manufacture, agricultural jirodiice, 
minerals, and other lauv products of the country, with a 
view' to stimulating agricultural and industrial dovelopnnmt. 
Internal * *' commercial development has also been stimulated 
by low distribution rates designed to allord internal traders 
equality of opportunities us regards railway tarill in competing 
with coastal merchants for the intc'.rual trade.” 

Even the South African Act of 1 90!) proscribes that “ all 
profits after providing for payment of interest, depreciation 
aud betterments are to be utilised in the reduction of taritT.”i 

As a contrast to the South African Railway policy, the 
policy of State Railways in India is to earn money for the 
public Treasury and to exist as commercial concerns, pure and 
simple, and as such they cannot be expected to reduce the 
railway rates simply to counteract the etl'ect of the subsidy 
granted by the Natal Government Raihvay on the export 
coal, which has the effect of alVecting Bengal coal in 
'Ihe Bombay market, unless the rates (that the Indian Mining 
Tederation aud Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 
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Bombay,' ask for) are paying. But the factfe and figures given 
above do not sho^v that with the present cost of transportation, 
at least of the Great Indian Peninsula llaihvay, the reduced 
rates (by lls. 2-8-0 per ton) would bo paying to this line. 

II. Prom Coal Consumers’ Point of View. 

Prom the consumers’ point of view there is one important 
point to be taken into consideration. Let us recall the condi- 
tions of 1900-10, when there was a slump, and in this connec-. 
tion t wrote as follows in my book entitled “ Indian Railways 
and Indian Trade’’ (1011) : — 

“ There does not appear to be any great necessity for any 
further rapid development in ’coal 'mining in second class 
coal, as the evils of over production have already been 
keenly felt and it is said that out of the raisings every year 
the lower grade of coal known as the second class (laaliiy 
only came to sight but did not find purchasers.” 

The peiiod preceding this was one of high prices for 
the Bengal coal and writing on the conditions prevailing 
during that period I remarked as follows in the book 
mentioned above : — 

“ It will be seen that high prices prevailed in the years 
1907-08, the . etfect of which is so well knoAvn that it 
does not require much recapitulation beyond the remark 
that the markets in the Par East, Ceylon, and the I'ailways in 
Western India were eompelled to turn their attention to 
Natal and Australia for their coal. The large profits, made 
by the colliery proprietors in India, did not satisfy them, 
and they were so expectant of prices going higher and higher 
that they were reluctant to make forward contracts, which 
drove t^heir customers, principally railways, to buy far in 
excess of their actual requirements, although this course 
meant blocking up of enormous sums of money witho it in^ 
terest, but even this they were re^dy to risk as the fear and 
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the serious consec^euces of rapid increase in the prices 
was great. The mills in Ahmedahad, which had been taking 
Bengal coal, were compelled to use wood from the Cioilhra 
and Eutlam forests. Besides, the smaller collieries which 
were, perhaps aware that they would not survive in the long 
run, and were, therefore, most anxious to make as much pro- 
fit as possible to bring quick and large returns on their capi'al, 
did not take so much care to keep to the quality of coal 
tliey contracted to supply. 'I'hus Bengal coal got a had lu.nu;. 
This is, however, not said of respectable miners. §uch a 
condition can )iever succeed in establishing the prosperity of 
any trade on a sound basis, nor can it be considered b('ne(i(;ial 
to the country. 

“ Even the colliery proprietors who in their short-sighted 
policy raised the prices to almost impossible figures, had to 
sulfer in the long run, for the slump in the coal trad(i, the 
result of the loss of some of the important foreign markets, 
and the overstocking of the coal depots of Indian railways, 
causing supplies to be in excess of the demand, affected the 
colliery people seriously towards the beginning of 1909. 
Some idea of the rise in the prices at the consuming markets 
can be formed when it is shown that Bengal coal was avail- 
able in 1905 in Bombay at prices varying between lls.lO-O-O 
to lls. 12-0 0 per ton, against the price of Knglish coal at 
Ks. 12-8-0 to Bs. 18-G-O per ton, but during 1907-08 Bengal 
coal was selling in Bombay at Rs. 10-0-0 and Bs. 17-0-0 ptw 
ton respectively.” 

Therefore, suppose a duty of lls. 5-0-0 is imposed on 
Natal coal and it is shut out of India, Bombay will have to 
• fall back upon Bengal for its coal supply, and it will thus be 
open to Bengal collieries to charge fancy prices, if not in 
Bombay but on despatches elsewhere in India, which have 
not the benefit or advantage of foreign coal competi- 
tion. Tliis is a contingency which requires to be guarded 
against. 
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III. I' ROM THE Por.vT or VfEH' OK Bengal Collieries. 

« 

I'hose colHt)i-ios, Avhich have hoen shut down, are deserv- 
of every sympathy, for considered fro)n their ])oint of 
view it is not ri» ht tint .Natal coal should he in a position to 
compete in Bombay and oust Ihuii'al coal. Above all money 
paid on Natal coal "oes o’ut of India, whereas money paid on 
Bengal coal rtnnains in India. Moreover, the shutting down 
of Indian collieries raising second class coal means that there 
would he mor(‘- consumption of jirst class coal for purpo.ses 
for which second class coal would have? done. This is harm- 
ful, from economic point of view', to a country, which is not 
said to possess abundance of first ^class coal. From those points 
of view a prot(’etive tarilT, with a condition that i*^ .should be 
subject to control of prices by the Government, should that 
be necessary, would seem essential, but the best course 
would be to refer the matter to the Tariff Board for empiiry. 


lA^. Ifow Economic IIailwav working can re intro- 

HLCEI) J'.V REC;UI,ARISIN(; 'I'llK lloiTINE OK TkAFKIC. 

In the matter of coal traffic and coal tra.llc transporta- 
tion the first and the foremost point is to avoid wastage in 
wagon capacity, as far as practicable, in view' of the wagon 
shortage, and limitml carrying capaidty of different sections 
and block sections of railways. 'I'o attain this object the best 
must be got out of the existing w'agon capacity and facilities 
(until adequate number of wagons are available and proper 
facilities alforded) and, particularly* cro.ss movement of empty 
wagons and unnecessary long time in transit are to be avoided. 
Now Ho send coal to Agra, Delhi and the Punjab, from 
collieries in Bengal and Behar (situated on the B. N. 
llaihvay) via Bilaspur, Katni, Bina, Jhansi, Agra and Delhi 
is Avastage of Avagon capacity indeed, for loaded AA'agons as 
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well as emptio!^ traverse a tC per cent. lon^:er route. Of 
course in times of pre.ssure, such as was the case durinj' the 
Great War, any route available should and must he used, as the 
object then is to get the traffic through, hut it is ditTeivnt at 
other times, when most ecohomic methods of working should 
be devised, taking India’s State Railways as a whole. 

Besides wastage in wagon gajiacity there is an ithor 
factor. The shortest route from .Therria to Delhi is nid B. I, 
B.ailway direct — the distance heing 710 miles, and the rate at 
say distance would he 7 1 pies. i’<‘de 

is allowed to be charged by the longer route via. Bilaspur, 
Katni, Bina, .Thansi, and Agra — the distance heing 1,081 
miles, and on this latter distance the rate of 7 1 pies would 
work out at ’OOO pie. The statistical cost of ivorking of the 
G. I. I*. Railway is •20 pie, it was so at least in 1921-22. 
Even if the cost of carriage of coal is taken at j this ligure 
or at '05 there would hardly remain any margin for profit 
jwhen the empty haulage of all wagons used is taken into 
account. 

All coal traffic from Bengal and Mehar for the Punjab 
and the United Provinces ought to he carried by th(» E. I, 
Railway route whether hooked from E. I. Railway or B. N. 
Railway stations in Ihmgal and Behar c*oalfi(dds, and tbe 
amalgamation of the E. I. Railway and the O. & R. Railway 
will make matters somewhat easy in this respect. * 

I wrote in this connection in July 1921 suggesting that the 
B. N. and the G. I. P. Railways should give up this circuitous 
route, in my note on Coal Traffic Transportation, and make over 
theN. W. Railway traffic to the E. I. Railway at Gomoh and 
so also the traffic for Agra, Delhi. Copies of^this printed note 
were sent both to the Railway Board, and to the Agents of the 
E. I. and B. N. Railways at thf time. This note now is 
reproduced a.s Appendix IV of Indian Railway Economics, 
Part III, pijblished lately. Attention is hereby drawn to 
pages S and 9 and paras. 18 and 19 of the said Appendix. 

16 
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Now let US examine the position as t^ the facilities by 
the routes to which the traffic is proposed to be diverted. 

Doubling of the line from Allahabad to Tundla has been 
pressed for years. As the traffic is routed and carried at 
present this doubling is a necessity in the near future. 

My rough idea is that if an account is taken of the traffic 
arriving at Moghalserai from east thereof (from the directions 
of Gya and Dinapore, i.e., from the Grand Chord and the Main 
lines of the E, [. Railway), it would perhaps be seen that 
more than (57 .to 70 per cent, of it goes past Moghalserai over 
the E. 1. Railway in the direction of Allahabad and that it is 
only about to 36 per cent., or le.ss, that drops at Moghalserai 
for carriage by the 0. & R. Railway route. For the carriage 
of traffic up to Moghalserai from the eastern direction there 
are the double line of the E. I. Railway Main or Chord line, 
and the partly double and partly single line of the E. I. 
Railway Grand Chord line, which it is believed, will be 
doubled ere long. 

Moghalserai to Allahalxvd is also double line. At 
Allahabad about 33 of the traffic, which leaves Moghalserai 
on its onward journey over the E. I. Railway in the lirection 
of Delhi, drops and goes to the Allahabad-Jubbulpur (or 
rather the Naini-Jubbulpnr) line. The balance of 67 per cent, 
(out of traffic leaving Moghalserai via E. I. Ry.) goes beyond 
Allahabad and the ijuantity remains intact up to Tundla more 
or less. The up loaded traffic hauled on the section Cawnpore 
to Tundla is about the same as on the length Allahabad to 
Cawnpore. 

On the section Tundla to Gha/.iabad, however, the traffic 
is nearly 66 per cent, that hauled fsom Cawnpore to Tundla, 
the reason being that great bulk of traffic (nearly 38 per cent.), 
prini|pally coal for the R. M. Railway and beyond, is sent 
via Agra and thus goes off at Tundla. It is this quantity 
(that is carried from Tundla and above, i.e., the traffic that is 
now carried over the- E. I. Ihrilway from Tundla to Gha/dabad 
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and l)eyond) that can he divided and a poi’tiou diverted from 
Moghalserai to the O. & R. Railway, and thus ,a relief alVorded 
to the Moghalserai-Allahabad-Tundla Section, so that Punjab 
coal from collieries on th(! B. N. Railway can take the E. I. 
Railway, or the E. I. Railway and the 0. & R. Railway 
combined route. 

Ihe 0. &. R. Railway has two lines between Benares 
Cantt. and Lucknow, cis., (i) the Loop lino iwi Eyzabad 
and (n) the Chord line vkl Partahgarh. And if one. looks at 
the map carefully he will find that there is another route from 
Benares Cantt. to Phapharaau and Phapharaau to Unao. 

From Lucknow to Balamau the O. & R. Railway has only 
one single route ; but from Balamau to Shahjahanpur there 
is another line, vie., the loop via Sitapur. And again from 
Shahjahanpur to Bareilly the O. &. R. Railway route is single. 
From Bareilly, however, there are two alternative routes, — 
cvne goes vici Rarnpur to Moradabad and the other also gotjs 
to Moradabad via Chandausi (the point of junction for the 
Chandausi-Aligarh branch). From Moradabad one line; goes 
to Ghaziabad and the other to Saharan pur. Thus a portion of 
the traffic for the SoutluTu Punjab and vki, for Delhi itsedf, 
via Delhi, B. B, & C. 1. Ry., the D.U.K., for the Ghaziabad- 
Meerut line, can take the Moradabad-Ghaziabad route and the 
traffic for the N.W. Ry. beyond Ludhiana (north and north- 
west) and lieyond Ferozepore (north and north-west), can take 
the Saharanpur-.A-mballa route. 

But the stumbling block is the section from Lucknow to , 
Bareilly. One would suggest double lino from Lucknow to 
Bareilly would meet the (difficulty. But to ray mind, as the 
Benares-Janghai-Phaphamau-Unao route is the shortest and 
would avoid congestion in Lucknow yard, it would be much the 
best thing to link up IJ nao with Balamau, and between Balamau 
and Shahjahanpur advantage should be taken of the alternative 
O. & R. Ry. second route vid Sitapur, and thus if the section from 
Shahjahanpur to Bareilly only is doubled it would be all that 
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is wanted unless the Uosa-Ilapur line is made. If this latter 
line is constructed' then all that is required is to link up Unao 

t 

with Balainau. 

The position should he carefully e-varained with a view to 
ascertain whether (i) Cawnpore-Tundla doubling; would he the 
hest, or (/•/) the Unao-llalainau link coinhined with Shah ahan- 
pur- Bareilly doubling would meet tin; reipiirements, or {in) 
the ITnao-Balamau link omhined with the pi'oposed Rosa- 
Hapur Railway (if not abandoned} would suit all i«>quireinents. 
it should also he s(?en at the same tinn* which of the three 
would he the cheapest to provide. 

It is not only that diversion of coal tratlic from collieries 
on the B. N. Ity. to the I’unjah, frqm its present route («/'</ 
Bilaspur, Katni, Bina, .Ihansi, A^ra and Delhi), to th(^ K 1. 
Ry., or to the K. 1. By. and the (). it R. By. combined route 
is needed, hut it is also necessary to ii;et as much "rain tralfic 
as possible from the O. I't, R. By. and the Ts'. AV, By. statioinj 
(such a.s are in U. I’.) to the' (Calcutta port for further economic 


w'orkiu". 

’When the .\”ra-Kurrachee (broad itaiige) connection is 
made Kurrachce trathc would this way rid Agra, but coal 
tratlic for the Bun jab would go via the, B. I. Ry. or the 
E. I. Ry. and (). it R. By. combined route. 

We ha,ve also to consider how the empty running from the 
north and north- w(\st to Bengal could hi; minimised even though 
to a small extent. 'I’he tendency of traffic in grain from the 
O. & R. By. to move to iCurracheo in any quantity is a 
development, within tin? last 10 years, and in view' of the fact 
that the E. I., N. AV^., G. I. P. and 0* & R. Railw'ays will all be 
State Railways, it maybe w'orth while renewing the question 
of ini^iimum rates to Calcutta being tixed, on account of much 
cheaper w'orking of the Calcutta lim;, on a lower basis than 
the minimum rates to the w'estern ports in respect of traffic 
from O. &R.R. and E. 1. R. railway stations, west of Lucknow 
ami west of Cawnpore respectively, in the United Provinces. 
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VV'henevor theVjuPsf.ion of loweriiii^ thti inininiiim rates to 
Calcutta was considered in the past the obstacle in tl»e Avay 
was the loss to the (J. I. P, and the N. W. railways, and i^ainto 
the E. I. Ry. hut as in near future hotli the E. 1. and the O I. P. 
railways would be state-worked lines, same as the O. iS: 11. Ry. 
and the N. W. Ry., this would enable the <|uestion to he con- 
sidered from a broader point of vien .’ Rut it is the ease of the 
R. R. & C. I,. Railway that remains to be considered ; it would 
be seen that even thouijh this lim* wire allowed to <|uote the 
same rates it would be tio f^ain to that line to carry the tradie 
at such low rates ; on the other hand, their loss will not be much 
as most of the tratlic is carried rid Cawnporo to Romhay or 
vidKy^x-A (over the C. L, P. Ry.) to Romhay from the O. it R. 
Ry. and tin; tratlic from the N. W. R. (rather north of 
Gaziabad) goes to Kurraebee rm N. W Ry. mostly. 

It is, of course, ta.ken for gr;uited that when the E. 1. and 
it R. railways are amalgam;ite<l the tratlic in grain to 
Calcutta from the (), it R. Ry. would be carried in return 
empty wagons of coal, which on their return journey from 
the Punjab could be diverted from Delhi. .Vmbala and 
Saharanpur for loading on the O. & !!. Ry. to the (j.vtent 
required for sending grains and .seeds to Calcutta. 

The chief thing is to arrive at the best net results in the 
Indian State Railway earnings taken together, without in- 
creasing the cost of India’s produce in the consuming markets 
of Europe. 

Tlie diversion of grain trallic from U.P. to Calcutta would 
tend to i)icrease the net profits of the Government from the 
State railways owing — 

(i) to this traffic being carried to a port which has 

the cheapest railway in the matter of working 
expenses, 

(ii) to the carriage of such traffic to Calcutta involving 

no extra wagons to liaul (as wagons returning to 
Bengal after discharging coal ou the 0. & R. Ry. 
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and N. W. 11. stations would carry traffic in grains 
as return loads), and 

(Hi) to saving in both loaded and empty haulage on the 
N. W. K. of grain wagons to the extent to which 
traffic would be carried to Calcutta instead of to 
Kurraehee. 

Then next to come to Bombay traffic in coal. 'I'his 
traffic would be better carried from the coalfields in Bengal 
and Behar to Calcutta by rail and then from Calcutta to 
Bombay by sea, until there is appreciable decrease in the 
railway w^orking expenses of the G, T. P. lly. This would 
mean a greater net gain to railway earnings of the Govern- 
ment of India, as the same nnnil)er of wagons would clear 
four times more traffic ind Calcutta (to Bombay by sea) than 
the all-rail-route. Wagons would make at least four round 
trips to Calcutta against one to Bombay during the same 
period of time. , 

And in respect of such coal traffic as must continue to In; 
carried by rail to BomlKiy, a compromise might be arrived at. 
In return for the B. N, Ry. giving up the Punjab treffie to 
the K. I, Ry. from its collieries, tl)e B. N. Ry. to be allowed 
to carry the traffic in coal to Bombay (out of what is carried 
from the E. I. Ry, collieries cki Jubbulpore) to the extent the 
B, N. Ry. gives up the Punjab traffic or even to the extent its 
route can cope with. At present, by far the largest amount 
of coal traffic to Bombay, when carried all the way by rail, is 
conveyed over the K. I. Ry. i;id Jubbulpore. The following 
comparative figures of three financial years by the two routes 
will conclusively prove the statement : — 


Coal trallic to 
Ij^oinbay. 


Mds. 


fin E. I. Ry. 10, H.. l:57. 
Jubbulpore. 

F/rtB. N. Ry. 3, .59, 140. 
Nagpur. 


Yeareiuliug March .^Ist 


1919-^0. IS20.-’1. 

Mils. Mds. 


1. 93, 3.5, 1, 49, 37, 7.37. 

70,18, 970. .39,41,071.. 
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Thfl routin" of the Punjab trafTic entirely by the K. I. Ky. 
or via Mo"halserai will avoid cross movement of a large 
number of empties on the G. 1. P. lly, over a long length 
(350 miles), viz., between Delhi-Jhansi and Jhansi-Bina. At 
present, B. N. Ry. wagons that are returning empty afier 
discharging coal in the U. P., Delhi, Agra and the J’unjab, 
nuiet the empty wagons that are coming back from Bombay to 
Cawnpur, Agra and Delbi after discharging grains and seeds at 
that port. 'I'wo strings of empty wagons pass one anotlnn- in 
opposite directions alltlu? way from Bina to Delhi, The Agra, 
Delhi and the Punjab coal traffic originating on the B. N. Ry. 
collieries and diverted to the E. I. By. rout(‘ rid Gomob or 
Asansol, will avoid this cross movement of empties over a 
distance of 350 miles (Delhi to Bina) it this has not already 
been done. 

The B. M. Ry. despatch a large amount of traffic in coal 
U) the north-west via Bilaspur, Katni, Jhansi, Agra and Delhi 
fnwn collieries on their line;. Th<^ pre-war and post-war ligurc'.s of 
coal traffic from the B. N. lly. to the Punjab are given below : 


Traflie for Year ending March RIst 

^ , 



19 1:5- 14. 

IDISMI). 

1 920-' 1 . 

! ia Delhi 

Mds. 

Mds. 

‘Mds. 

K. T. Ky, and 
beyond 

98, 489 

1, >.‘5, mi 

:l, 07, 859 

N.W. lly. ... 

.. 14,49,499 

1 . 1 , in, 

14, 87, 217 

Total , 

,. 15, 40, !)S8 

15, 15, •>;i7 

17, 5.J, 07(i 


Taking the average carrying capacity of a wagon to be 
.say aJO maunds and the average number of wagons on a train 
•to b(! 40 the following resuR shows the total number of wagons 
employed to carry the traffic during the periods mentioned 
above : — 


Number of 
wagons used... 


1913-14. 

2 ,sr.o 


1919.2(), 


1920-21. 

.3,2.00 


2,800 ... 
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So in 1921, say 3,000 loaded coal wagons were ha«le<^over 

a circuitous route and Avcro again hauled baek empty over 

the same route* Over and ahov(‘ this there was cross return of 

empties, hecause at tiie same time the G. I. P. lly. carried 

loaded wagons ot grain and other traffic on the entire distance 

from Delhi and Hina (300 mites) for Bomhay in 19.2()-2l to 

the extent of 3,7').732 ,mds. and haul(;d empty Avagons hack 

for this traffic. Ilesides (his grain and other traffic from Agra 

to Bina (<?// to Bombay) with hack haulage of 

empties to the extent of 77,4‘93 mds. was added at 

Agra, and 17,8(5,72r) and t,2-t,127 mds. at .Ihansi arriving 

there from Cawnpur and Alanikpur respectively for Bomhay. 

This htisv section of the O. 1. P. llv. had thus to account 

»’ 

for 17,r).5,07(i mds. of coar and' empty haulage of wagons 
(for this coal traffic) in one direction, entailing the u.se 

Q. f 3,250 wagons, and 2().()2,077 mds. of traffic in grains, 
pulses, .seeds, cotton, etc., using say 1*,200 wagons in a!iother 
direction ; in both cases very great majority of wagons \v;mt 
hack, empty. This was in addition to the local traffic on the 
Ci. 1. P. By. Bina to Delhi — all on single line of railway. 

Therefore, it is most essential {i) first to avoid Avaslage 
haulage of about 3,000 'wagons loaded in one direction and 
empty in another direcdion by a circuitous route which is 
Iter cent, loiu/er than the TL /. liy. direct route, and 
(w) to prevent avoidable t!ongo.stion on the length Bina 
to Delhi ; especially between Bina-Jhansi, (tii) to prevent 
cross haulage of empties, and this Is why it is 
proposed that the B. N. Ky. should give up the Punjab 
and the 1.’. P. Coal’ traffic, entirely to the E. I. Ry. to be 
carried either rid the E. I. By, direct or rid the O. & 

R. By. And to compejisate the B. N. Ry. for this 
traffic and to relieve the Moghalserai- Allahabad section 
and the Allahabad-.fubbulpore single line, the B. N. Ry. might 
be allowed to carry a share of the coal traffic to Borabav 
out of what is now carried vid Jubbulpore. 
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" What India wants is cheap coal. Cheap coal is as essential 
to the Railways as to the industries. And an*y step that will 
tend to increase prices should be discouraged. 


Summary, 

That Indian coal should as far as practicable replace 
Natal coal is recognised by all in India ; but the point is how 
this should be done, without increasing the cost of coal to 
industries and Railways. Of the total quantity of coal mined 
in India during 1919, 1920, and 1921 more than Jth and some- 
times ^rd was used by railways. 

The total coal mined in India and the Indian coal con- 
sumed by railways was as follows : — 


Coal Mined in India. 

Indian coal consumed 
by locomotives 
on Indian Railways. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1919 

22 , 628,037 

6 , 055,492 ( 1919 . 20 > 

1920 

17 . 962,214 

6 , 287,068 ( 1920 - 21 ) 

1921 

1 9 , 265 , 9 1 6 

5 , 478,902 ( 1921 - 22 ) 

The quantity of 

foreign coal 

imported and proportion 

consumed by railways 

were as under 



Co»l imported. 

Foreign coal 
consumed by 
railways. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1919-20 

39,657 .. 

860 

1920-21 

86,996 

586 

1921-22 

1 , 878,560 

... 710,066 


It was the rise in cost of Bengal coal and also shorter 
output that enabled foreign coal to come into India but even 
the quantity of Natal coal is not much compared to Indian 
coal raised. 

Rise in the cost of coal can only mean increase in the cost 
of production of ra'anufactiires and of railway transportation — 

. 17 
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the latter again will affect every one because of consequent 
rise in railway rates and fares. One of the reasons for rise in 
the working expenses of the Western, North-Westeru and 
Southern Railways, situated far away from the coalfields of 
Bengal — as compared with the cost of operation of the Bengal 
lines — was the cost of coal. Compared with 191*1-15, the cost 
of fuel per engine mile oh the North Western in 1920-21 was 
more by say 2 annas per engine mile, annas 6‘02 in 1911-15 
against annas 8'01 in 1920-21, which on a total of 1,550 
engines and taking 15 miles per engine per day amounted to 
over 31 lakhs of rupees in a year. It is the rise in the price 
of coal that wo have to contend with, which is principally in 
Indian coal. 

The cost of raising coal in Bengal and Behar has become 
higher, firstly, on account of rise in cost of labour and, second- 
ly, on account of deeper mining operations. And India wants 
cheap and steady supply of coal for her railways and rising 
industries. During recent years the Indian output of coal ifas 
been * supplemented by foreign productions, Natal 

coal. Such coal has been able to compete successfully in 
Bombay, Kux’achee and some places, not very far away 
from the Western and Southern ports of India, bec<iuse of- 

(1) Low railway freight granted by Natal Government 
railways on Natal coal for export. 

(2) Rise in cost of Bengal coal. 

(3) Rise in railway freight in India, due to jieavy rise in 
railway working expenses. 

(4) What is said to be, high port dues. 

The points now for consideration are : — 

(i) W’ill Natal coal be a sure, cheap, abundant and safe ' 
so^ce of supply. 

If steamer freights rise or if Natal coal gets a better mar- 
ket elsewhere it must fail to be a sure and cheap source of 
supply. Even if Natal coal is a sure and safe supply it is far 
from being an abundant supply. 
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Is it right that Natal coal should oust Bengal coal from 
some of the markets of India. * 

Even if Natal coal was a safe, abundant and* sure source of 
supply it is necessary to revive the coal industry of India, for 
demand for coal will go on increasing, provided of course in 
favouring Indian coil unduly high prices have not got to be 
paid. 

And yet the problem as to how to afford this relief is not an 
easy one to solve. The cost of railway operation, particularly 
of the G. I. P. and of the N. W. Railways is high ; wagons if 
used for long distances, e.g., with Bombay coal, mean wagon 
shortage because of the very long time taken in turning them 
round, mainly because of railway facilities to move tlie wagons 
to and from the north and the west to and from the coalfields 
not being adequate, and, moreover, this again means less nett 
earning per wagon per year and less traffic carried by the 
same numlier of wagons within a given time, as compared 
witli the number of trips a wagon can make if it carried traffic 
for distances varying from 150 to 250 miles. 


Suggestions . 

Coal rate for distances from 150 up to 250 miles to 
be reduced up to the level of ,'„th pie per maund per mile 
if necessary, particularly in the way of rebate. This will 
enable Bengal coal to find a cheap outlet by sea from Calcutta 
to Bombay, Madras, Kurachee, etc., and again, if a similar rate 
is also granted on the other side, viz., from Madras, Kurachee 
and Bombay for distances of 150 to 100 miles, the two combined 
would afford some relief. This reduction in the rate for distances 
of 150 to 100 miles is suggested because coal from Bombay and 
Kurachee to the interior Avill be carried in wagons that return 
from these ports after discharging grains, seeds and cotton. 
And as these Wiigons have now to be hauled back (empty) 
in any, case any freight that they earn even for a part of the 
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return distance, would be a gain. And in this connection a 
limit of 250 miles for the low rate might be withdrawn, it 
may be extended up to say 400. But for the safeguarding 
and fostering of the Indian coal industry it is most essential 
that the suggested reduced rates from the ports of Bombay, 
Kuraehee and Madras should be confined to Indian coal 
(or in other words Natal coal must pay the existing rates 
and should not get the same benefit as the Indian coal 
from the ports to the interior). Unless this were done the 
reduced. rates from the ports to the interior would be harmful 
to the Indian coal industry. The Central Provinces coal people 
have rightly pointed out that reduction in the coal rates by 
the Or. I. P. Railway for distances beyond 400 miles would 
not help them. Therefore if re luced rates on Indian coal are 
applied to distances 1'20 or 150 to 250 miles from the coal- 
fields, and 150 miles to 400 miles from the western ports 
it would meet the case. 

It has already been shown that reduced rates (up to ,'sth 
pie per*maund per mile) from the -Therria Pield to Kidderpore 
Docks (Calcutta) are not non-paying and will in the long run 
tend to increase nett earnings of Railways. And it has also 
been pointed out that it practically costs nothing to carry coal 
from Bombay and Kuraehee to the interior in return grain 
wagons. So in these two directions the railway rates 
may be reduced, but this remedy in the matter of railway rates 
would not he effective unless wagons are supplied freely for 
downward traffic to Kidderpore Docks, from the .Therria and 
Raniganj Fields. There are more facilities in the downw.ard 
direction than in the upward direction. From Burdwan the 
traffic is divided ; that to How'rah takes the Burdwan-Howrah 
Cl|<^rd and that to Docks takes the Main line to Naihati and 
from Naihati the E. B. S. Railway line is quadruple. And 
lioth the Burdwan-Howrah Chord and the line from Burdwan to 
Naihati have double lines. It is the bit .from Asansol to 
Burdwan that requires to be quadrupled. So that it is more 
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easy to carry trafiic to the Docks than to Bombay or to 
Kurachee, by all rail routes, over many miles of single track 
{e.g., from Adra to Nagpur ami Cheoki to Itarsi,>»ia Juhbulporc 
which are single lines). During the perio l from 20th July 
to 15th of November the capacity of railway lines is not fully 
used and wagon supply is also better, as the grain, seeds and 
pulses traffic slackens down and <501100 despatches to any 
appreciable extent do not start till about middle of November. 
It is during this period only that reductions in rates for long 
distances might be given. It would be the means of 
earning some money for wagons lying idle, and the lines being 
more free the wagons could be turned round compiratively 
sooner than in busy seasons and thus at a lesser cost. 

The Port Commissioners should come in next, with 
reduction in port dues, as the Khidderpore Docks are nothing 
like full. And the question of protective duty should certainly 
be taken before the Tariff Board with a view to see whether 
a protective duty should or should not be imposed, if the suggest- 
ed reductions in the raliway rates and in port dues may •not be 
considered sufficient. Now that there is a Tariff Board 
and as they are having sittings in Bengal, there is no reason 
why an application by the Coal Industry to the Tariff Board 
should not be allowed. Coal is most important to all industries 
and since the main object of the Tarilf Bo ird was to give protec- 
tion to Indian industries, where necessary, it is but reasonable 
that the case should be referred to them. Even if a protective 
duty is not allowed it would be a satisfaction to the Indian 
Coal Industry to know that their c ise was fully considered. 
But before anything is done it is most essential that the colliery 
people in Bengal and Behar should do their utmost to reduce 
the price of coal. There is one thing, ciz., there are a large 
number of middlemen, who earn commissions, sometimes 
varying from six annas to one rupee and more per ton. This 
can be avoided by direct purchases from the collieries, and 
the coal industry and the milling industry and the railways 
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should take action in this direction, and farther as the cost of 
raising coal varie# from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per ton and since it is 
said to cover managing agency and supervising charges over 
and above labour cost, it can also be reduced by reducing 
managing agency, allowance and commission, etc. Some such 
action in these directions are essential ; before the collieries 
take their case to tlie Tariff Board or ask for reduced rates 
they should do what is required of them, and the mill-owners 
and the railways should make it a point to purchase direct 
from collieries. Before the coal industry can expect any con- 
sideration and help from the public and the Government, they 
have to shoAv that they are doing their best. Every colliery 
should be given the chance to sell direct and told to reduce its 
overhead charges. And small colliery proptdetors must not 
have to sell coal through bigger coal companies. 

Time will come when the railway lines, that have been 
projected or will be under construction soon (such as the 
Hesla-Chandil, the Talchir, the South Karanpura), will be 
opened, and with the State-owned railways having their own 
collieries (which the Government are acquiring and have 
acquired for them), and when these are worked, more coal 
would be available and reduction in cost will come. And above 
all, when in addition the connection from Hesla to Katni is 
made, through the Central India and the Central Provinces coal- 
fields, there would be a redaction in the distance to the 
west and north-Avest not only from the Bengal and Bihar coal- 
fields, but the Central India and the Central Provinces coal- 
fields themselves would be nearer still, meaning lower rate.A 
and AA'ith cheap labour becoming avjiilable, by the opening 
out of the hitherto undeveloped tracts of Central India, the, 
4(^t of Indian coal in the markets of India at least must 
become less, but in th^meanwhile some action to meet the 
present situation seems essential. 


S. C. Ghose 
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Present-Day Banking in India, by B. Uarnebaudra B-ao, M.A., 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, published by the Uuivci-sity of Calcutta, 
\\)2L 

The book contains .‘iOl pages, divided into 14 chapters and an 
appendix. In it, the author seeks to describe the existing banking sysicm 
and offers suggestions for banking reform so that credit might be properly 
organised and play its due role in the economic regeneration of India. 
A special comprehensive treatise of this type was a great desideratum, 
and it has been a welcome addition to the economic literature of the 
country. 

The special features of the book are its clearness and lucidity of 
exposition, comparisons of certain features of banking in India with those 
of other (jpuntries, and suggestions for banking reform. Beside short- 
term credit, which is the special field of operation of the ordinary com- 
mercial banks, the author has considered the (question of long-term credit 
for the financing of industry and agriculture in three special chapters. 
The attention of the reader may, however, particularly he drav^n to the 
chapters on ''The Indigenous Banker ” and " Banking Inform,” in which 
has been presented a mass of interesting information and valuable sugges- 
tions. rile nature of the indigenous banker is thus well de.scribed in the 
following words ; •' They never reveal their transactions ty the public. 
They shun the light of publicity and refuse to publish figures revealing 
the extent and magnitude of their business. They are most courteous 
and indulge in gossiping, They entertain you on a variety of topics but 
they set a seal on ’their lips as soon as the drift of conversation turns to 
their private matters/^ 

The bauia or the 'makojanj as Mr. Kao rightly observes, could indeed 
perform more valuable services to society if he followed ' the higher aims 
aud loftier ideals^ of banking, and did not look merely to bis own 
interests; but it does not seem that he is going to abandon his traditional 
lines and methods of business in order to earn the appellation 
of a 'true banker.^ What Is needed, therefore, is the extension of 
banking facilities of various kinds tbroughoiit the country. As the 
author has aptly remarked, " What India wants is not bankers of this 

but banks.” 

>^,^'he chapter on "Banking Reform” deals with various inteiesting 
ma&is like the growth of banking capital, the creation of banking habit, 
the branch bank system, the training in banking, the banker's association, 
the cheque system, the deposit rate, the bank balance-sheet, elc. The 
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author advocates the exteneioo of the branch bank system for the creation' 
of banking facilities, and pleads for the iiiaugui*ation of an organised and 
uniform policy in banking methods. 

The subject of long-term credit has been treated in the chapters on 
Joint-Stock Mortgage Banks and “ Land Mortgage Banks ; but 
tlie distinction between the two chapters does not appear to have been 
made sufficiently clear. Neither has the subject of Co-operative Banking 
received its due share of attention. To add to the greater usefulness of the 
book the subject of co-operative*credit should have been more fully discussed. 
The usefulness of the book could further be increased by appending a 
summary of the chief pr ovisions of the Imperial Bank Act. It is to be 
hoped that the author would consider those points when bringing out the 
second edition of the book. 

On the whole, it must however be said that Mr. Kao’s book is one 
of the best books — if not the best book — on the subject of Indian bank- 
ing ; and it would prove highly useful to students of Indian Economies 
who are interested in that subject. 

B. K. S. 


Gandhi’s Letters on Indian Affairs, pp. 175, V. Narayanan & Co., 
Madras, Price He. 1-4-0. 

M. K. Gandhi is undoubtedly the most dominant personality in Indian 
politics to-day, and no student of contemporary history, whether he agrees 
with him or not, can afford to ignore him. Newspaper readers are 
familiar with the letters iirst brought together in this little volume, but 
none the less, the publishers have rendered a real service, for nowhere 
else do we find the personality of this unifjue man more vividly revealed. 

S. N. s. 


Degeneration— A World Problem ; P. N. Bose, pp. 91. ‘ 

According to the author, and he (juotes a number of well known 
European observers in support of his view, the human race has of late 
degenerated both morally and physically. This degeneration he attributes 
to the materialistic civilisation of the west in general and the industrial 
revolution in particular. The remedies hitherto applied are mere palli- 
atives, ij^^icines for example do not prevent epidemics. The only remedy 
to this evil is, according to Mr. Bose, a return to the village life and 
revival of cottage industries. The book is interesting reading. The 
author condemns the modern craze for vocational education and upholds 
the cult of charka. 


S, N. S. 
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On the gand-Dune, by K. S. Venkataramani (Ganesb&Co., Madras). 

Another fleet ’bf " paper boats ” is welcome. About the same size as 
its predeces^pr this- one touches the deeper problems of our common 
humanity. What the world thirsts for to-day amid all the welter of strife 
and hatred and feud is a reinterpretation of the Divine messa<j^e which 
from time to time the great Teachers had brought. This same message — 
the rriessage of Love and Brotherhood — is being poured into the ears of the 
World to-day. The world has been made too deaf by the din of strife to 
listen or to catch the full message. But the diu shall cease ere long and 
our friend strives to do his share in the stiNiirg of the noise. This little 
book is clearly full of the message, both to the East and the West, and 
undoubtedly it will do its share in bringing near the Day of Peace. For 
the message will find an echo in many a heart all the world over. 

Bookworm. 


The Monarch of the Penland and other Poems/^ by Francis 
Arthur Judd (the Faith Press, 1919), is a collection of poems with illus- 
trations some of which are remarkable for their simple and yet deep piety 
and in many of which Christian legends skilfully selected are rendered' 
into charming and ennobling poetry with great success. Mr. Judd 
possesses the true poet’s ^‘raptured gaze and in vision deep hi§ spirit 
reads high mysteries of blessedness and praise.” The volume before us 
is rich in melodious verse of which the diction is really poetic and also 
in metrical variety. We are specially attracted by the beauty of such 
])ieces as “The Shrine of Si. Cuthbert,” “ The Sacred Fire,” “ fhillippos,” 
“ Per Crucem Tuam,” Hyde Park in May,” A June Day Reverie ” »and 
the Swedish poet Le^ertin’s A Young Poet’s Song” in English para- 
phrase. 

J. G. B. 


Secret Shrines ” — by Helen Donovan (Hpdder and Stoughton, 
London, 7.y. G^. net). 

The story is well conceived bringing vividly before us mid-eighteenth 
century England with its courtly costume and manners and holding our 
attention fast till the end. It is full of highly interesting situations and 
incidents, some of which are romantic, through which the strange dis- 
guised figure of Prince Charles Edward the King’s enemy ”) flits 
enhancing considerably the interest one feels in the plot development which 
at times becomes quite fascinating by its intricacy in Ch. IX). 

19 
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The shadow of aa awful trajyedy hangs over the whole story from its 
very start in the weird scene at the Wayside Inn in that fateful night of 
Sir Harry Raymon(Ps nondescript legal marriage with Jennifer contrived 
by his friend Kcibert Brand, the family solicitor, to its almost tragic finish. 
The adventurous prince's leave-taking in Mademoiselle Stephanie’s Paris 
boudoir is deeply affecting in its artless simplicity and the scheming but 
defeated siren- like Stephanie redeems herself by her sincere love and devo- 
tion to “ mod Frince,^^ 

The central theme is the tragic fate of Sir Harry who bills a victim 
to the diabolical machinations of his enemies and is unjustly condemned 
of high treason, after being treacherously murdered by Stephanie’s brother, 
Jerome, for harbouring the Pretender in his London residence without an 
opportunity to clear his good name or save the family heritage from the 
cupidity of his intriguing cousin George Raymond. There is something 
sublime in the touching tragic episode of Jennifer’s sudden and weird 
discovery in an unexpectedly strange place— a miserable Streatham inn— 
of the dead body ol Sir Harry on her way from Cradley Hall to London, 
taken there as a reluctant witness in Sir^Hjirry’s trial under the charge 
of the Sussex Alagistrate Mr, Thurles, who, by the way, is a kindly soul 
full of sympathy for the overwhelming misfortunes of the Ra} moud family 
in which jK)or Jennifer finds herself entangled. This is a sombre and 
pathetic scene of horror into which the story skilfully leads the reader 
showing wonderful craftsmanship in the writer so full of inventiveness. 

Jennifer’s life history is one long tragedy through which this poor 
woman passes with a firm and ijuiet fortitude that never fails to appeal to 
the reader’s heart. Fate drags her along life’s thorny j)ath to her doom 
but the patient sufferer draws to herself the dowager Lady Raymond, 
Thurles, Brand and last but not least the honest servant girl Katty. 
Another redeeming teature is her grateful attachment to her protectress 
Lady Raymond whose dignified kindliness is worthy of her high rank and 
sense of dtity. 

True that “ too tired for further strife” Jenrtifer can hardly refuse 
safety, honour and love” proffered at last by the penitent Brand, yet this 
happy ending does not wholly commend itself to us even though we feel 
that Brand having made amends to her for the wrung done by him doubt- 
less deserves from her something more than mere forgiveness. » 

Chapters XII and X\II1 are a bit sensational but VI or XI narrating 
Jennifers encounter with Brand, VII her encounter at midnight with 
her betrayer George, XV relating to George’s diabolical scheme with the 
aid of the vile Captain Thomas to ruin Sir Harry and specially XIX 
revealing to Brand the tragic history of* the injured Jennifer are very 
iwwerfully written. The authoress has skill in minute description of 
natur^ scenery, of the countryside, of the interior of an old aristocratic 
house, of the back-streets and shady corners of London and Paris and even 
of the dresses worn in the age to which the story belongs. But (to quote 
her own words) “ a good deal of ingenuity has been expended on detail.” 

The characters are well defined and varied. We have George Ra}'xnond 
the malicious villain of the piece and his adversary Sir Harry young, 
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gay, pleasure-loving and a bit selfish. Captain Thomas a dirty rogue, 
cardsharper and despicable spy, Mary Shore a ruthless London harp}', 
Robert Brand a trusty friend of Sir Harry keen about Raymond family 
honour, Lady Raymond the dignified personification of iin movable aristo- 
cratic courtesy and polished manners, — and Jennifer the unfortunate 
ill-used woman ever under fortune's powers thrown in between. Young 
Stephanie is a scheming beautiful coquette who plays a deep political game 
as a worshipper of the fallen Stuart in which Sir Harry, bewitched by 
her charms, is used as a pawn to his utter undoing. Stephanie's idealisric 
vision to which she sacrifices her adorer Mr. Quillion is indeed a secret 
shrine where she ensconces herself against her prudent consumptive brother 
Jerome's ferocious upbraid ings. 

We have noticed one or two printing mistakes (on pp. 1 1-, 85 apd '27^2). 

J. G. B. 


History of Jessore and Khulna, Vol. 11, by Prof, Satisehandra 
Mitra, pp. 885, Price Rs. 6. 

Prof. Mitra has rendered a distinct service to the Bengali Historical 
Literature, Although he deals mainly with the history of Jessore and 
Khulna, the volume under review is by no means of parochial interest. It 
should find its way to the shelf of every Bengali student, for what Bengali 
is tbere who will not like to know as much as he can about Pratapaditya 
and Sitaram. With uncommon industry Prof. Mitra has tapped all the 
available sources of information and brought together all that is known 
about Pratap and Sitaram. Unfortunately, however, his work*leaves an 
impression that after all we know very little about these two heroes. For 
lack of absolutely reliable historical materials Prof. Mitra has often to 
depend on local traditions, the main value of his work lies in the results 
of the field work done by the author. He has, often at the risk of his 
life, visited all the historical places in the two Districts and his observa- 
tions therefore about old sites demand a respectful consideration. Prof. 
Mitra's work is entirely free from patriotic bias, he has critically examined 
the evidence at his disposal with an unprejudiced mind. If he has failed 
to believe many unfounded charges against Pratap and Sitamm he has 
not hesitated to point out the real drawbacks ot their character. We con- 
gratulate Prof. Mitra on his briHiant achievement and we are eagerly 
awaiting the third volume of his History. 


SlJRKNORANATU SeN 
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A History of Hindu Political Theories, By U. N. Ghosal, M.A., 
Ph.D,, Professor, Presidency College, published by the Oxford University 
Press. 

It is a handy volume of about *‘500 pages, in vvhioh the learned author 
has traced the development of political theories in ancient India. The 
author proceeds S 3 "stcmalically and has taken chronology into account. The 
book is divided into seven chapters. The tlist chapter is devoted to a 
consideration of the political concepts of the Aryan people during the age 
of the Vedas and the IJpfyiisliads. In the second chapter which deals 
wdth the political ideas found in the Dharmasutras and the Buddhist canon 
the author gives us an idea of ])olitical speculation during an age which he 
calls an “epoch of growth and dcveloj)ment.“ The third chapter sets forth 
the political thought of the Arthasastra, that remarkable treatise on the 
art of government attributed to the celebrated Kautilya. In the fourth 
chapter we have a consideration of the various political theories which are 
found in the various chapters of the Sintiparva, and the Manusamhltii. 
In three subsequent chapters the author gives us a summary of the views 
of later authors pointing out their relation to earlier thinkers. Moreover 
in these he has traced the beginnings of decline as far as Indian political 
speculation is concerned. 

All these chapters show his grasp of the subject, and present co us a 
comprehensive survey of the history of Hindu political genius. They 
bear testimony to the author^s scholarship and industry. He has practically 
ransacked the whole of Hindu and Buddhist literature, and has utilised 
all the material at his disposal. Moreover his treatment of the subject 
is not only accurate and scholarly, but shows the true spirit of historical 
enquiry. His comparative illustrations add to the value of his account. 
In many places he has come to the assistance of his readc by giving 
parallel illustration from European history, thereby enabling him to make 
his ideas clear and well defined. Lastly, the author deserves the fullest 
amount ot credit for his ably- written introduction, attached to the book. 
Within a short compass , he has given us a clear idea as to the nature 
and type of political evolution in Ancient India, and has established 
the originality of the Indo-Aryan j)oIitical ideas and of those cultural ideas 
which arose out of it. He deserves moreover the congratulation of his 
countrymen for having exposed the fallacy of an argument, which while 
it extolled the superiority of HinjJu 'speculation denied Iridid “ a place in 
the political history of the world.'^ 

While the author deserves nothing but praise for his treatment 
and his method of enquiry, hi.s views on particular topics leave much 
room for difference of opinion. To qjiote a few such instances — the 
author’s exposition of the Divine nature of Vedic royalty shows that 
the lauthor’s mind is obsessed with corres])onding theories of 
Royalty in Ancient and Medueval Europe or elsewhere. There 
is indeed no denying the fact, that Vedic royalty was lauded,— the 
holder of the office often identified with the gods — nay, he was often 
regarded as the “part laker of the gods” — yet there is nothing to prove that 
the office of king or the holder of that office was in essence divine. The 
above identification with the gods — was nothing but a reflexion of the 
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idea of a universal order — The kinj^ perfonuing services on earth, similar 
to those with which the divine powers were entrusted. Later on, indeed, 
veneration for the holder of royal office increased and he was rcf^arded as the 
incarnation of the ei«?ht great ijods. This again does no^ establish a divine 
theory of kingship which gained in the west. Again when we consider 
the Hindu theory of social contract we find nothing which justifies ns to 
hold the king as a divine personage. The contract was a true bilateral 
contract with rights and obligations on both sides, fjastly, the fiction of a 
divine king falls to the ground, when we bear in mind that the moral 
right of revolution resided in the people — who could destroy or depose an 
unrighteous king. 

His views on another such topic call for a difference of opinion. 
(See pp. 65 -Gf) note.) Thus the author has tried to refute the views of 
Dr. Bauer jee and Dr. Bhandarkar, that “ the conception of the king as the 
servant of the State was one of the baM'c principles of political thought in 
Ancient India.’* In the face of express -texts which regard the king as 
the servant of the people, the author shows his leanings towards the accept- 
ance of the view implied rather than expressed ” that the king was the 
servant of God, and practically rejects the value of the texts cited as 
being of too exceptional a character to be accepted.*' 

Other such instances may be cited. His date of the Sukraniti is far from 
being acceptable. Similarly, his views as to the Arthasastra being older 
than the Sautiparva is again doubtful and recpiires a discussion. Lastly, 
the author’s attention may be drawn to the fact that the concept of the 
state has not received the amount of attention it deserves. 

Inspite of room for dilferenee of ojnnion, Dr. Ghosal’s .book is 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Ancient India. 

NaUAYAN C'llANDRA BaNKRJJSK 


Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, by Phanindranath 
Bose, M.A., published by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras. 

This is a little book, which is sure to serve as a faithful book of 
reference, and can be safely placed in the hands of the students intending 
to be initiated into the study of Tibetan Buddhism developed chiefly on 
the basis of the writings of.the Professors of different Buddhist Univer- 
sities at Na^anda, YikramaSila and other places. The book claims no 
originality of material gathered by its author. It brings together the 
results of previous researches and presents them in a very charming and 
readable form. The freshness with which an old tale that was getting 
otherwise stale and dull has bccu retold is certainly the most redeeming 
feature of the book. 


B. M. Barua. 
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Scieace of Living — a booklet of about 1 10 pages, by Harimohan 
Banerjee, a thou ghtful treatise intended mainly for the Christian World. 
The author Cills upjii his reider to «jive up false hopes and vanity, to purify 
life and to rest his hopes in Jesus, who stands for his Sav our. The 
book is written in a clear style, and speaks well of the author and his 
original thoughts on the subject. 

N. C. B. 


India’s Flag by C. Rajagopalachar and published by Ganesh 
& Co., Madras, is a booklet which records the struggle of India for her flag, 
which symbolises her honour and her very life. It contains an article by 
Mahatma Gandhi and also quotes several others from his '' Young India ”, 
It tries to impress upon Indians the seriousness of the struggle and the 
principle involved therein and calls upon u? to take all penalties which we 
ought to prefer to dishonour. 

N. C. B. 


True LOV0 : by S. M. Michael, 2nd Edition, Madras, 1922. 
Price Re. d . 

We have here a series of twenty poems, the theme being, as the title of 
the collection indicates, love. The author^s lines run smooth, and his 
English has a genuine English ring, unlike that of many an aspirant 
after poetic .fame in country seeking the help of the imperial tongue. 
Some of the poems are beautiful, and some have a mystic ring, which is 
one of the modern notes in love-poetry — a note which is inherited and 
modified from the erotistic symbolism of mediieval devotional poetry. The 
book seems to have been well received, for it is in its second edition, and 
on the whole, we can sav that Mr. Michael’s muse has pleased us. 

S. K. C. 
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ADDENDA ET COURT GEN DA 

1 was so long merely reading or hearing of the insidious influence 
which environments exercise on the mind of man. But never did I realise 
it so well, 1 should say, so dangerously, as when 1 was re-searching some 
researchers. The atmosphere of my room then smelt so muqh of half- 
truths, untruths, carelessnesses and inaccuracies that I did not then know 
that it was to s ome extent causing mental aberration and throwing me 
actually into one blunder and one exaggeration. On p. of the last 
issue of the ‘Calcutta Review,' while appraising the critical value of Mr. 
Chanda's work, I have made the assertion that in his * Indo- Aryan Races * 
he nowhere shows his indebtedness to the ‘ Vedic Index.' This assertion 
is unwarranted, and I very much regret the blunder into which I have 
fallen. Whatever else I have said about his work is, I think, well-founded. 
The exaggerated statement to which also I have to pleal guilty has occurred 
with reference to MM. Ilaraprasad Sastri. 1 have said I have .not yet 
found any jiaper of his which contains footnotes. Asa matter of fact, there 
are a few papers with such footnotes. Rut they are so few, and so far 
between that the role of the apta that he wants to play cannot for a moment 
be a matter of doubt. • 

I express extreme regret for the inaccuracies into which 1 fell. I can 
well imagine some of my critics making great capital out of it and trying 
to show to the world that all my criticism is thus valueless. Let me, 
however, wait and if these are all the points on which they assail me. 
They ought to ask Mr. Chanda to produce the manuscript of Danasaffcira, 
which has Varendre instead of Varendro, Above all, they should induce 
Mr. tt, D. Banerji to finish off his ‘ crushing ’ reply to Prof. Luders' 
damaging criticism agaitits him, which, they say, is very nearly ready. 
Unless these replies are forthcoming, my critics' attempt to run me down 
is of no avail. 

On p. 316 occurs a misprint. In 1- 16 instead of “three ‘ Bengali ' 
scholars " there should have been “ ‘three* Bengali scholars." A well-wisher 
of mine fears that persons belonging to the camp of the ‘ Modern 
Review ' will purposely misinterpret it and spread the rumour that I 
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imply that when Prof, bhandarkar came to Calcutta in 1917, there were 
no p^ood scholars in Bengal. I submit that, in the first place, tliis does 
not follow from ,what I have said. Secondly, this is not a fact at all. If 
the quality, and not the quantity, of work is to be taken into ccmsiderationj^ 
by far the best scholar Bengal has produced since the tirtre of Dr. 
Rajendra Lai Mitra is the late Babu Mon Mohun Chakravarti. JJut’ he 
contributed all his articles to the learned Journals, and never mixed himself 
with the politics of the literary*sphere. He is therefore known to ve^’; 
few of his countrymen. Nevertheless, it is perfectly true that he wast a 
first-rate scholar. But he was a Bengali, and was living when Prof. 
Bhandarkar was appointed to the Carmichael Chair, Another tirst-rate 
Bengali schoi.^.r was tlie late Dr. Satisehandra Vidyabhushana. But he 
too like Prof. Bhandarkar committed the sin of connecting himself with 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and was therefore run down in -certain cpiarter^. 
There was also a third lirst-rate scholar in Bengal when Prof. Bhandarkar 
came. He is Babn Bijavchandra Afazumdar. Happily h has yet been 
spared for us, and the whole of Bengal is looking forward to the day when 
be, possessed of philological acumen, will bring out a critical edition of 
Baiiddha gana o dofia* 


Dh^iui.a GruT 
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THE STUDY OF LAW* * 

Mu. Vi'i^r-Chanckllor, Teach bus, and Stitoehts, 

Let me assure you at the outset that to mo it is a "reat 
' pleasVire and privilege to fiddross’an audience in this great 
iTniversity whose progress and development are objects of 
solicitude to every Indian, whatever his race or creed. Had 
not such a feeling animated me, 1 would have respectfully 
declined the ditRcult and delicate task which has been 
imposed on nje, namely, to discourse to young aspirants 
'i’for admission to the field of law' on the study of their 
subject. 

In order that you may not misunderstand my purpose, 
let me tell you at once that I shall not take upon myso'f 
the responsibility to advise you, my young friends, on the 
choice of a profession. The selection of what will be the 
vocation for life is about the most difficult task that presents 
itself to a young man, his guardians, friends and advisers ; 
for, on the one hand, the choice is generally irrevocable ; on 
the other, a mistake may be fatal. I am a believer in the 
doctrine that that is done best w'hich is done gladly and 
with feelings of pleasure. If a n\an is compelled to follow 
a calling w'hich is distasteful, ])ecause unsuited to his 
powers and inclination, he is liable to court failure from 
the start. Let me read to vou the w'ords of w'isdom of 
John Kuskin ; 

“We are not sent into this world to do anything into 
which we cannot |)ut our hearts. We have certain work 
to do for our bread, and that is to be don(! strenuously ; 
other Work to do for our delight, and that is to be done 

' An address delivered by Sir Asatosh Mookerjee on the 4tli August, 
1923, on the occasion of the inauguration ceremony of the Department of 
Legal Studies in the Benares Hindu University. 

20 
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heartily ; neither is to be done by halves or shifts, but with a 
will, and what is not worth this elTort is not to bo done at all.” 

A young .raan should consequently look into his own 
heart before he cdiooses his profession. It is not for others to 
dictate whether be will serve the community better if he 
selects one path rather than aiiotlnn’, for instance, if he goes 
into law ratlier tlian intp medicine. But, let me give an 
emphatic warning that tlnn’o is no royal road to success in 
law. Law is not easy as a profession ; its field is enormous ; 
its boundaries arc ever widening. The jx'riod of study and 
self-instruotion never comes to an end in the department of 
law; even the most assiduous amongst us have realised 
from experiencii that the frontier of the domain of knowledge 
of law steadily recedes before each n'ew stop in advance. 

You will not expect me, on the pn'serit occasion, to 
embark upon so perilous an adventure as the framing of 
a definition of the t(Tm “ Law ” which has bafiled generations 
of jurists and publicists. T shall content myself with an 
extract, from the famous opmiing passage of the l)igc.st of 
Justinian : 

“ Law is the art of what is good and equitable, of which 
lawyers are deservedly called the priests, tor they cultivate 
justice and profess a close knowledge of what is good and 
equitable, separating the equitable from the inequitable ; 
distinguishing the lawful from the unlawful ; desiring to 
make men good, not only from fear of punishment but also 
the influence of rewards ; maintaining, if I err riot, a true, 
not a pretended philosophy.” 

Law is thus coeval with society and society cannot exist 
without law ; there is nothing higher or nobler, open to 
human effort, than the administration of justice and right 
betr4cen man and man, between the individual and the State. 
It is consequently the paramount duty of the lawyer to 
promote reverence for law. Laws may be unjust or unsuited 
to the times; but so long as they stand unrepealed, it is the 
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high office of the lawyer to see that they are respected and 
obeyed, llcverence for law makes for social order, which, 
in the words of an illustrious huvyer, must be the political 
religion of every progressive nation. Thus the opportunities 
of the lawyer for public service and social advancement are 
of no mean order. Ilis natural opposition to absolute power 
makes him invaluable as a minister of justice, so that the forces 
for good government should he maintained everywhere in full 
and constant action. Tt is this aspect which make.s the lawyer 
an object of dread to the class known as persons in authority. 
Let me remind you of a story of Peter the (Jreat, who 
travelled far and wide with a view to ascertain by personal 
observation what had been accomplished by modern govern- 
ments. The great Kin))eror was so forcibly struck by the 
numbers and privileges of the Liiglish liar that he told one 
of his informants that t here wina* only two lawyers in the 
Empire of liussia and he proposcal to hang tlnmi on his 
return, h'l-om the standpoint of the mighty Monarch that was 
no bad policy; the law'vcr is by nature and by tifiining 
unfriendly to absolute power ; for liis activities arc conditioned 
on the existeTice of a government of laws rather than of men. 
The .story of Peter tlie Great may or may not he apocryphal; 
but its moral is reihadeil in a celehratfsd passage of an 
oration hy the pi’ofoundost political thinker of the eighteenth 
century. Edmund IJurke traced the untractahlo spirit of 
the American Colonists as the growth and elTect of their 
system of education w hich included an extensive study of law : 

“ In 110 country, perhaps, in the world is the law so 
general a study. The profession itself is nunu'rous and power- 
ful ; and in most provinces takes the lead. The greater number 
of deputies sent to Congress w<;re lawyers. Hut all who 
read, and most do read, endeavour to obtain some smattering 
ill that science. 1 have been told by an eminent bookseller that 
in no branch of his business, after tract.s of popular devotion, 
were so many hooks as .those on the law' exported to thp 
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plantations. The colonists have now fallen into tlie way of 
printing them for their own use. I hear that they have sold 
nearly as many of Blackstone’s Commentaries in America as in 
England. This study of the law renders men acute, inquisitive, 
dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in dcdense,. full of 
resources.” 

De Tocqueville emphasised the same conclusion from a 
different standpoint : 

“ I3y birth and interest laAvyers belong to the people ; by habit 
and taste to the aristocracy ; and they may be looked upon 
as the natural bond and connecting link of the two great 
classes of society. They are attached to the public order 
beyond any other eonsideratiou, and the best security of public 
order is authority. If they prize the free institutions of 
their country much, they value the legality of these institutions 
far more. They are less afraid of tyranny than of arbitrary 
power.” 

You will not he surprised to find that this ideal of 
the lighting quality of the lawyer — this lighting for other 
men — appealed to the Roman jurist as his true title to 
public regard. Listen to this passage from the Code of 
Justinian : 

“ Advocates who decide the doubtful fates of causes and 
by the strength of their defense often set up again that 
which had fallen, and restore that which was weakened, 
whether in public or in private concerns, protect mankind 
not less than if they saved country and home by battle and 
by wounds. For, in our warlike empire, we confide not in 
those alone who contend with swords, shields and breast- 
plates, but in advocates also, for those who manage others* 
cijUvses, fight as, confident in the strength of glorious eloquence, 
they defend the hope and litband children of those in peril.” 

We must not, however, lay stress on this fighting aspect 
of tho public service of the lawyer and disregard another 
function which is not only no less .valuable but is indeed far 
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more worthy of admiration. The lawyer as the peace- 
maker is by no means a rare phenomenon in the ranks of 
the profession, and there arc many who take to heart tlui 
eloquent injunction of Abraham Lincoln when he urged 
lawyers to keep their clients out of Court whenever they 
could : “ Discourage litigation. Persuade your neighbours lo 
compromise whenever you can. Point out to them how the 
nominal winner is often the real loser in foes, expenses and 
waste of time. As a peacemaker, the lawyer has a superior 
opportunity of becoming a good man. There will always be 
enough business. Never stir up litigation. A woi*se man can 
scarcely be found than one who does this,” The lawyer has 
thus ample and diversified opportunity to shape the course 
of others in the conduct of life and through them the conduct 
of the community. 

Let me next emphasise that law is neither a trade nor 
a solemn jugglery, but is a true and living science, and 
it is open to each and every one of you to love law as a 
science and to feel the full dignity of being a mfinlster 
at its altars. W e have opened a new chapter in the history 
of world and there has undoubtedly been no period during 
which the study of the law, in the broadest and most 
enlightened spirit possible, hfis been of equal importance, not 
only to the profession but also to society at large as it is 
constituted to-day. We are face to face with novel problems 
of diverse kinds, beyond the reach of the imagination of our 
ancestors ; these problems require for their adequate solution 
a deep and wide knowledge of the principles of law. No true 
friend of our people will at this critical stage of the develop- 
ment of our national life 'decry, much le.ss retard, the study 
of law, which, when rightly pursued, has the most liberalising 
effect. It is calculated to call into exercise the highest 
powers and capacities of the human mind ; it is capable of 
that critical, historical and comparative treatment which is 
the glory of modern science, and surely it deserves a high 
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rank in the curriculum of University studies along with 
political philosophy and sociology. 

I have already indicated that a serious student of law 

must for ever abandon all hope of a life of ease ; •for no 

method has vet been discovered that will relieve liim of the 
% , 

necessity of close applications and serious study which must 
continue during the \vh6le period of his active connection 
with his profession. In this domain of knowledge, at any 
rate, no true gospel has been found save that of hard labour. 
We cannot overlook that though hooks have multiplied and 
the bounds of human knowledge have been vastly extended, 
the human mind has made no corresponding improvement, 
if, indeed, it has not, as syrne maintain, lost its primitive 
vigour. Tt is not for me to judg(i, whether in every 
single department of learning the ac(}uisition of accessible 
knowledge will exhaust the lahours of the longest life. This, 
at any rate, may he allirined that of all the hianches of learn 
iug, none is more extensive or more complex than that of 
the law. lijiw had its origin in r(unote antiquity, and on the 
principle that law was made for man and not man for law, it 
has adapted itself, notwithstanding all the imperfections of 
its mode of development through ages, to all the \vond(*rful 
complications of modern life. Trace its history, and you will 
discover, as others have done before you, that it embodies the 
constant longing of men for an. id(;al system of justice and 
bears Avithin itself the marks, however obliterated by lapse of 
time, of long-forgotten social customs, conflicts and revolutions. 
The story of this over continuous struggle must be recalled 
by all who stjek a proper understanding and interpretation 
of the law and harbour the honourable aspiration to associate 
tl^mselves Avith its future development. Believame, Ido 
not thus refer to the vast extent and intricacy of the law 
with a vicAV to cool your ardour or to paralyse your ambition. 
I desire to urge you to devote yourselves to a life of unrelent- 
ing study and labour. This applies with special force to the 
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Indian student of law, who must undertake, even if he desires 
to attain only a tolerable measure of success, a far more com- 
prehensive course of study than is customary for the student 
of law brought up under othe’r systems. No Indian student 
of law can afford to avoid a close and critical study of 
Hindu Law and Mahomedan Law, which constitute monuments 
of Asiatic "(mius of two fundamentally different types. 
The Indian student must, at the same time, acquaint himself, 
to tlie best of his ability, Avith the products of ever active 
Indian Legislatures — Provincial and Imperial. The imperfec- 
tions of our codified law make it obligatory upon our students 
to acquaint themselves with that elusive body of rules, knoivu 
as the principles of justice, e([uity and good conscience, which, 
it vi'as wisely ordained a century and a half ago, should be 
invoked whenever the matter in controversy was not complete- 
ly covered by a specilic provision of the law. These principles 
of justice, equity and good conscience have naturally meant the 
importation, often without careful scrutiny, of the analogies 
of English Law whenever deemed applicable to Indian 
society and circumstances. The Indian student cannot thus 
escape an intelligent study of the principles of English Law, 
which further permeate many a legislative enactment.. If he 
is wise and industrious, he will not be content ivith exploring 
its foundations in its native soil but will also study its wonder- 
ful development, amidst novel and progi'essive surroundings, in 
the United States and in the Jlritish Colonies and Dependencies. 
He will master the monumental institutes and commentaries 
of Coke and Blackstone, of Kent and Burge; But, beyond and 
above all this, the Indian student of law must acquire a 
competent knowledge of the principles of the Roman Law 
which has pervaded the jurisprudence of every civilised nation. 
The Roman Law, as Prof. James Bryce asserted, is perhaps 
the most perfect example, which the range of human effort 
presents, of the application of a body of abstract principles to 
the complex facts of life and society. The Roman jurists 
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assimilated theory and practice in a remarkable manner. 
Their theory was so thoroughly worked out as to be fit for 
immediate application, and their practice was uniformly 
ennobled by scientific treatment. Tn every principle, they 
saw an instance of its application, in every concrete case, the 
rule whereby it was determined ; and their mastery was 
incontestable in the facility with which they passed from 
the universal to the particular and from the particular to 
the universal. The study of law, it has been maintained by an 
illustrious German jurist, is from its very nature exposed to 
a double danger ; we are apt, on the one hand, to soar 
through theory to empty abstractions, and, on the other 
hand, to sink through practice into a soulless handicraft. 
Homan Law, if studied aright as a science, provides an 
effective remedy against both dangers. It holds us fast upon 
the ground of a living reality ; it binds our juristic thought, 
on the one side, to a magnificent past, and, on the other, to 
the legal system of many a civilised nation. Let me assure 
you that a discriminating study of the principles of Roman 
Law is of inestimable value, not merely as a mental discipline, 
but as a brofid foundation for the full, appreciation of 
comparative jurisprudence. You owe it to yourselves and to 
the great profession you desire to enter, not to be mere 
mechanics, but, so far as is possible, to be jurists, and, even to 
be reformers of that law, which is not an invention of jurists 
and legislators, but has grown and is blended with the 
social life of the people. When you thus realise the magnitude 
and nobility of the task which lies before you, you will not 
be surprised at the assertion that the study of law requires 
and deserves lifelong attention of the most exacting and 
undivided character. Let me read to you the testimony of 
one^ of the most accomplished workers in this field, Joseph 
Story, Advocate, Professor, Judge and Jurist : 

“ The law Ls a science of such vast extent and intricacy, 
of such severe logic and nice dependencies, that it has always 
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tasked, thfe highest minds to reach even its ordinary 
boundaries. But eminence can never be attained without 
the most laborious study united with talents *of a superior 
order. There is no royal road to guide us through its 
labyrinths. These are to be penetrated by skill, and mastered 
by a frequent survey of landmarks. It has almost passed 
into a proverb that the lucubrations of twenty ycara will do 
little more than conduct us to the vestibule of the temple ; 
and an equal period may well be devoted to exploring the 
recesses.” 

Be not, however, appalled by the magnitude of the task 
which lies before you. It is not inconceivable that after 
a quarter of a century of diligent study of the science to 
which you propose to devote yourselves, you will have a more 
profound and abiding sense of ignorance than oppresses you 
at the present moment. But you should realise, at the same 
time, that the last enemy we have to conquer is ignorance, 
the foe that meets us on the threshold, at our entrance into 
life, and ceaselessly attends us at every step of our “career. 
Fortunately, though art is long and life is short, though 
the immense body of the law may profoundly impress us with 
a sense of despair if not helplessness, there is this encouraging 
factor that law is essentially a science of principles. The 
chief purpose of legal education is to impart to the student 
a knowledge not of practical details but of fundamental 
principles, to teach him to draw the right conclusions from 
the premises. If tlie student has thus been brought face 
to face with principles and conclusions, if his mind has been 
illuminated by an exposition of their relation to other neces- 
sary truths, if he has been conducted down the historic path 
of social and legal evolution until he has reached the present 
rules of law, he cannot have failed to absorb and assimilate 
the reason of the law. Be will then have mastered law as 
the science which helps to eliminate and enforce right and 
to detect and punish wrong. Let then the student discover 
21 
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these principles from the dry husks of text hooks, statutes 
and reports. Let him extract, master and retain the pi'inciples 
he has brouglit to light, for his success as a student of law 
will be measured by tlie su(*ce.ss which htis attended his efforts 
to pursue this process of analysis and assimilation. let then 
the student avoid with scrupulous care that self-deception 
which is destructive of fill sound knoAvledgc. Jle may by 
aidful cram delude his examiners and obtain admission to his 
degree ; but let him rest assured that he will never delude 
the judge, much loss his adversary who will not be slow to 
take full advantage of his profound ignorance. He will then 
realise, when too late, that if a man commence.s practice 
without a knowledge of the principles of law, he never learns 
them afterwards. Let him not seek solace in the example of 
men of ability, who mjiy have, in exceptional iustfiuces, 
attained distinction, though without liberal e([uipment ; their 
careers would have been still more distinguished, their mark 
on their generation graven still deeper and their contributions 
to the wisdom of the world still weightier’, had they the 
benefits of scientific legal tr<iining before they entered upon 
the arduous find responsilfie duties that awaited them. 

It is hnpossible for me within the time at my disposal 
to speak to you about other matters of vital importance, such 
as the unlimited opportunities of the law'yer for public service 
and social advancement, specifilly in the role of judges and 
legislators ; but let me emphasise that the members of the 
profession have been held responsible for evils which they 
have neither brought about nor sought to perpetuate. It is 
frisquently overlooked that law must be fidministered as it 
exists, though, as a result, a Court of justice may, in rare 
casqs and for the purpose of a particular judgment, be 
upbraided as a Court of injustice. 'I’he remedy lies, in very 
many of such instances, with the legislature, which, though 
influenced, cannot, for manifest reasons, be dominated by 
men trained in the principles of legal, political and social 
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philosophy. Legislation, it may bo conceded, must, he in 
harmony with public opinion ; but it is often ignored that 
the products of the legislature have a strange vitality and 
survive on the statute book long after public opinion has 
altered its course. It is the duty of the lawyer, who has 
studied statutes as documents which set out the ideals of 
society that have been strong emough to reach that I'nial 
form of expression, to assist in the change as the dominant 
will changes with the progress of the times from century to 
century. 

Let mo remind you finally of the famous estimate of the 
legal profession, made by Lord Bolingbrok e, as “in its nature 
the noblest and most bimeficial to mankind, and in its abuse 
and debasement the most sordid and the most pernicious.” 
I shall not pause to consider whether this description may 
not be accurately applied to many a sphere of human activity. 
I shall only urge you to make an unhesitating choice of the 
only honourable of these alternatives. Head at large the 
biographies of illustrious lawyers, such fascinating works as 
Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors and of the Chief 
Justices of England and Lewis’s Lives of the Great iVmerican 
Lawyers. You will feel ennobled by the careers of men, who 
have risen from the ranks and consecrated themselves in the 
service of society, always striving to aid in the worldwide 
effort to make law and justice one and the same. Let me, in 
conclusion, place before you the ideal of the true ambition 
of the lawyer in the impressive language of an eminent 
judge : 

“ To serve man by diligent study and true counsel of 
the municipal law ; to aid in solving the questions and 
guiding the busine.ss of society according to law ; to fulfil his 
allotted part in protecting soci(;ty and its members against 
w'rong, in enforcing all rights and redressing all wrongs ; and 
to answer before God and man, according to the scope of his 
office and duty, for the true and just administration of the 
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municipal law. There go to this ambition, high integrity of 
character and life ; inherent love of truth and right ; intense 
sense of obedience, of subordination to law, because it is law; 
deep reverence* of all authority, human and divine ; genei’ous 
sympathy with man and profound dependence on God. These 
we can all command. There should go high intelligence. 
That we cannot command. Hut every reasonable degree of 
intelligence can conejuer adequate knowledge for meritorious 
service in the profession.” 
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Conference at Government House 
The 12th July, im. 

We published in our last number (p. 317 ante) a report of 
the proceedings of the Conference held at Government House 
on the 12th July last under the presidency of His Excellency 
the Chancellor, H'e have now been furnished with the 
following report of the opening Address by His Excellency : 

HTS EXCELLENCY '1 HE CHANCELLOR: Before I 
come to the business of this meeting, there are two tilings 
which I want to say. The first is to express my personal 
regret at the absence of the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. B. N. Basil, 
and my sympathy with him for the indisposition which has 
kept him away. I feel sure that everybody in this room shares 
that regret and sympathy. 

Secondly, I want at once, to clear away any suspicion that 
there may be in the minds of the members of the Senate 
regarding the object or possible consequences of this meeting. 
Professor Raman has been good enough to send me a copy of 
the letter which he has written to the Press. I have learned 
from that letter that Professor Raman and perhaps other 
members are a little apprehensive as to my object in calling 
this meeting. He fears lest I may give a version of the past 
events which may be una'cceptable to the members of the 
Senate and which they may feel it necessary to contradict — 
thus leading to an unpleasant controversy. The learned 
Professor seems to think that I have invited you here in order 
to say to you, “ Gentlemen, we have been quarelling for nearly 
a year ; I propose to explain to you that in that controversy 
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we have always been in the ri"ht and von have been in the 
wrong, and since yon are en joying the hospitality of my house, 
I hope that you will not be so uncivil as to contradict me ! ” 
The second fear h(i has expressed in that letter is lest I may 
make some new proposal to you and ask you to express your 
opinions on it before you liave had time to think the matter 
ov(;r, and carefully weigh your answers. I want to assure you 
at once that T have not' the slightest intention of doing any- 
thing of the sort, ^[y ol)ject is to allay controversy not to 
create it. I have no intention of going back at all. My 
object is to get on. I am very much indebted to Professor 
IJaman for j)ointing out to me the dangers which lie in ray path. 
I can assure you tliat 1 shall l)e scrupulously careful to avoid 
them. >ry only reason for Saying what t have to say to you in 
person instead of in the form of a written communication, is 
that I have found by past experience that the meaning and 
substance of official com numicat ions are apt to be mis- 
construed. However careful one may be, there is alway.s the 
danger of some word or phrase being misunderstood and 
conveying a meaning the exact opposite of what was intended. 
1 am a great believer in a per.sonal discussion of this character 
which enables one to say what I have to say to you and gives 
to my listeners an opportunity of saying whatever they may 
wish in return. If I say anything which is misunderstood or 
which gives an impression of the kind which I want to avoid, 
I hope it will be immediately taken up, explained and .set 
right. 

r now come to the point of this meeting. You will 
remember I had a discussion with some of you in December 
last. I gave an assurance' on that (\ccasion that Government 
had no intention of introducing their Bill until they had fully 
discussed it with you. 1 hoped that that meeting would have 
served to allay any misgivings you may have had regarding 
our intentions. I am obliged to confess that I was not very 
successful, because I find that the fears in the minds of the 
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Senate as to the intentions of Government have increased 
rather than diminished since then. Gentlemen, when yon 
come to know me better, you will learn that I km a person 
not easily discouraged by failures of this kind. I am deter- 
mined to make another attempt. It is with this object that 
[ have invited you here to-day. I think perhaps it would 
liave been wiser, if instead of being c(fntent with merely giving 
you an assurance, I had been more precise and given yon an 
opportunity of discussing how that assurance could best be 
carried out. On account of that omission some controversy, 
you will remember, arose as to whether the Conference or 
discussion between Government and tbe University should 
take place before or after the Bill had been submitted to the 
Government of India. If we had discussed that question at 
the time, I feel almost sure this (controversy would never 
have arisen. Be that as it may, it is not my intention to 
re-open it at the present time. 

As you know the Bill, which was drafted by the Govern- 
ment about a year ago, has been considered by the Senate and 
their opinion presented to us in writing. That Bill has also 
been considered by the Government of As.sam, and tlusy too 
have sent to us their views in writing. All these views 
together with the comments of the Government of Bengal 
have been submitted to the Government of Indio.. Consider- 
able correspondence e.Ktending over several months has taken 
place betwteen ourselves and the Government of India on 
the subject and I had the occasion of a personal discussion 
on this subject with His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Ilon’ble Member in Charge of Education. I am happy to 
say that there is complete ’agreement between the Govern- 
ment of India and ourselves regarding our competence to 
legislate and the objects we seek to attain by this legislation. 
'Ihe views of all the parties have been expressed, but there 
has been no opportunity as yet of bringing the various parties 
together with a view to securing a discussion of the points 
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at issue and, if possible, an agreement. That is the only 
stage which now remains to be completed. We have had corres- 
pondence. Conferences and Committees have been suggested. 
But no actual meeting has as yet taken place. Now it is 
my earnest wish that such a meeting should take place at 
the earliest possible moment. It is with the object of dis- 
cussing with you the date and the manner of such a meeting 
that I have invited you here. Remembering what Dr. Raman 
has said, let me again a.ssure you I have no intention of 
asking you to commit yourselves to-day to any decision with*^' 
regard to the procedure which I am going to suggest. I 
only want to atford you an opportunity of saying anything 
you may care to say regarding the suggestions that I put 
before you. 

As has already been indicated by a brief communuiue 
in the Press, we propose to invite the representatives of 
the Senate and the repre.sentatives of the Government 
of Assam to meet us at an eai’ly date. The Government 
of Ihdia have kindly consented to be present at that 
Conference and to assist us in the discussion. Of course 
their representatives will not take any side. They will 
be there to give friendly advice to both parties. I • 
may say, and I am sure you will agree with me, that it 
will very materially assist us to have present at the Con- 
ference representatives of the Government of India with 
whom rests the ultimate decision of matters in dispute 
between ourselves and the University. With regard to the 
date which would suit me best, I propose the third week of 
August. As I have already .said, I will ask you for no deci- 
sion. But I shall be very glad to hear the views of those 
present with regard to the date. As regards the number and 
personnel of the University representatives, these matters 
can be .settled in consultation with the Vice-Chancellor. 
Whatever date may be selected, T am anxious that the repre- 
sentatives of the University should come to this Conference 
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with authority to express the opinion of the University on the 
main points under discussion. The final decision, of course, 
will rest with the Senate, but we could not get ‘on unless at 
the meeting itself those who I'epresented the Senate were able 
to tell us what the University thought about this or that 
question which may come up for discussion. At this meeting 
we shall explain what are the objects of Government in tlie 
legislation which we contemplate. You will have an oppor- 
tunity of saying how far you are in agreement or disagree- 
ment with those objects. I have every hope that when wc 
have discussed the matter, wc shall find that there is substantial 
agreement between us. The points on which wo agree 
we can put into the Hill. When we have exhausted all the 
points on which we agree, there may be — I do not say there 
will be — some points on which we disagree. We will then 
discuss in the Conference itself the best way of dealing with 
those matters. I suggest that probably the best course will 
be for us to place at your disposal the services of a draftsman 
and for you to instruct him to put in the form of clauses the 
views you hold regarding either amendments of or additions to 
our Bill. When we reach that stage, we shall embody in the 
Bill the points on which we agree and shall omit those points 
on which we disagree. We shall then have before us an 
actual draft. This dx’aft can be sent to the Senate and 
discussed by them. I suggest that we should then meet again 
with this draft and see whether wc can come to an agreement 
and finally if there are points on which we fail to agree, the 
whole matter can bo placed before the Government of India 
for their decision. We shall submit to them our Bill 
and you will, of course, be free to send up your alternative 
suggestions. Now I submit, gentlemen, such a procedure 
seems to me to be fair to all parties. I leave it to you. 
I ask no decision. I want you to consider the matter 
and to tell me if T have said anything with which you do 
not agree. 

22 
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Let me conclude by expressing the hope that when we 
come to sit round a table and discuss fully and freely all the 
points at issm^, it will be found that the dilTerences between 
us arc not so great as they have been repi’esented. I have 
every hope that we shall be able to agree on the main points. 
If disagreement remains on some minor points, that disagree- 
ment should not be and 1 hope will not be such as to impair 
the friendly relations between the Government and the 
University, which ought, in the interest of both, to be preserved^. 
It ail depends on the spirit In which vve come together. I 
can assure you that as far as Government is concerned, we 
shall meet vou with the strongest desire to secure agreement. 
I shall spare no effort ‘to achieve that end, I have every 
confidence that our meeting will be beneficial to the University 
if your representatives come in tlie same spirit. 

My last word is this. In dealing with all questions 
concerning the University, I have no consideration other than 
what I conceive to be the benefit of the University, I have 
110 concern either for my own personal reputation, or for tliat 
of anyone else. I may be right or Avrong. But in the views 
which I hold I have no thought whatsoever except to promote, 
to the best of my abilities, the interests of the University, its 
teachers, professors and students. 

« « « « 

Univeksity Legislation. 

Since our last issue the question of University legislation 
has made further progress. The Conference at Government 
House held on the 12th July last was followed by the follow- 
ing correspondence ; 

Fko.« — Secreiaky to the Government or Benoae, 

To — The KKtrJSTRAK, Calcmta University. 

Calculla, the 28th July, t923t 

With reference to your letter No, G-64i, dated the 12th 
June, 1923, with which was forwarded copy of a resolution 
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adopted by the S 3 ndicate at their meeting held on tJie 9 th June, 
192S, dealing with the appointment of a representa- 
tive committee to investigate the various matters connected 
with the Calcutta University legislation, I am directed to refer 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate to the speech delivered by 
His Excellency the Chancellor on the 12th July last to the mein- 
bers of the Senate in Government House. The Vice-Chancel ur 
and the Syndicate will perhaps agree with Government that in 
view of this speech it will be desirable to drop the committee 
suggested in the previous eorresppndence and to have a C' n- 
ference on the lines indicated by His Excellency the Chancellor. 
In accordance with the as^urarxe given by him, I am now to 
communicate with you officially and invite your concuiience 
regarding tlic date on which the conference may be held and 
the procedure to be followed. 

2 . 1 am to inform you that the 20 th of August at Govern- 

ment House at 9-80 a.m. would bo a conveuient date for His 
Excellency who desires to be present at the first meeting. 
It is proposed to invite representatives of the University 
as well as the representatives of tlie Government of As.cam 
to this conference which will also be attended by two representa- 
tives of the Government of India whose function will be 
to help and advise, should any advice be sought. As regards 
the number and personnel of the University representatives, it 
is j)roposed that these will be settled in consultation with the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

8 . The Government of Bengal will ]>Iace confidMitially 
before this conference as a basis for discussion the two Bills 
dealing with Calcutta University and witli secondary education, 
copies of which have already been submitted to the Senate. 
1'he representatives of tlie Senate and of the Government of 
Assam will then have an opportunity of stating wliether they 
object to any legislation, w^hat amendments they desire to make 
in these Bills, or what alternative proposals they desire to sub- 
stitute for them. If, after discussion, agreement can be reached 
regarding the amendment of the Government Bills or the lines 
on whicli new Bills should be drafted, new drafts to carry out 
this agreement will be prepared and submitted to the Senate. 
Where there is disagreement regarding either amendment of 
tlie Government Bills or the substitution of alternative Bills, 
the conference will determine how to proceed, bull am authorised 
to state that the Government of Bengal would be prepared, 
should sucli a course be desired, to depute their draftsman to 
embody in the form of clauses tin* changes desirid by the 
representatives of the University or of the Govt, of Assam. 
It is proposed that the conference should meet later in the year 
to discuss the revised drafts ot the Government Bills and the 
clauses drafted on behalf of the University or of the Govern- 
ment of Assam. If then agreement is not reached on all points 
the Government of Bengal will submit their revised Bills to 
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the Government of India for the sanction of the Governor- 
General to introduce them into the Legislative Council. They 
will also forward to the Government of India, if so desired, the 
alternative proposals of the University and of the Govt, of 
Assam and the reasons why the Government arc unable to 
accept them. 

4. I am now lo request that, with the permission of the 
Vice-Cliancellor and the Syndicate, Government may be in 
formed, at a very early date, whether the Senate have any 
suggestiuns to make* with regard to the procedure and whether 
the date provisionally lixe^l will suit the Universit \ representa- 
tives. 


Fhom — O no. IImjistrah, GvivKitsn Y or r\T.( i ita, 

T(»— 

Thk SKCRKTARV to THK GOVEKNMKN'r o» BKN(; AL, 
Edi catiox Dkpaktmknt. 

the 3()(h 1923. 

Ycur letter No. *M7d Edn., dated the 28ih July, 192d. 
Pending consideration of umr letter by the Syndicate and 
the Senate, 1 am directed by the Viee-Chaneellor to recpiest 
you to be good enough to eoinniunieate to me the number and 
personncd of the rejiresentatives of the tiovernmcnfcs of Bengal 
and Assam on the proposed Conference. This information will 
be very helpful in the selection of onr University re]*resentatives 
{!s there are members who are common to the University, the 
Legislative Council and tlie Governm**nt. As the SMidieate 
will meet on Thursday next it is desirable that the information 
should reach this oIRce on or before that date. 

A meeting of the Seriate will be held early next month and 
a further corn rnnnicat ion will follow. 


Fifon-^^KraKTAHY to ruK GovKu.VMMxr of BjoxnAi., 

Tfi — T he REtJlSTRAB, rALcriTA University. 

Cnlcutfa^ Ike 2n(l Jif/ptsl, 1923, 

With reference to your letter No. G. 64, dated the 31st July, 
1023, I am directed to say that as His Excellency tlie Governor 
is on tour, it is not possible to communicate to yon the number 
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and personnel of the representatives of this (lovernmont on the 
proposed University C'onferenee. A further communication 
will, however, be niar^e as soon as these questions are settled in 
consultation with him. Meanwhile to faeilitata matters, I wm 
to request that the Vice-Chancellor and the Sj ndieate will be 
so good as to inform Government the number and personnel of 
the University representatives on the (Conference. 

2. The (jovernment of Assam have already been addressed 
as regards their representatives. 

On this correspondence the Syndicate on the 2nd AugusI, 
1923, recorded the following resolution. 

That the correspondence he placed before the Senate with 
the recommendation that the views of the Senate, as recorded 
below, be communicated to the Government in reply to their 
letters : — 

1. That, while welcoming the (Conference for the discussion 
of fundamental principles regarding University Legislation, tin* 
Senate is convinced that it is essential that the (Conference 
shouhl be followed by a Committee for a detailed consideration 
of the very large mass of important and coniplex facts involved 
in the (piestioaof reconstruction of the University. 

5. That, as the number and personnel of representatives of 
(jovernment on the (’’onference have not been indicated, the 
Senate should be allowed to elect the same number of repre- 
sentatives on tlie (Conference as tbe Government of Ih-ngaL 

o. That, while the Conference may he appropriately opened 
by His Excellency the (Chancellor, the ('onference should have a 
Chairman and it. is desirable that the Vice-Chaintellor of the 
University should be the (Chairman. 

4. That, in view of there being holidays from -^iind to 
^4th August, it will be fonvenieni if the (Conference eonimences 
its sittings on the 5i2nd instant, 

Tht 3 Senate, oii the llth August 1923, passed these 
resolutions with modifications. I'he following motions were 
adopted : 

Mr. llamaprasad Mookerjee - 

“That the (jovernment be informed that if the Hills be treated as a 
basis for discussion in the ('onferenee, tin* Senate Reports on the Hills 
should also be placed before that Hody with the permission of tlis 
Excellency the (Chancellor.^* 

Professor Prainathanath Bannerjea — 

“ That, in the opinion of the .'"’eiiate, it is desiiable that the two bills 
dealing with the Calcutta University and Secondary Education together 
with the Reports of the Senate thereon be published at the time they are 
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placed before the proposed Conference and that an authorised report of the 
proceedings as well as the conclusions of the Conference be made available 
to the public.” 

Professor C. V. llaraan — 

“ That the delegates of the University be lequesied to press on the 
Conference the views of the Senate as expressed below : 

(/) The Conference should he free to consider the whole question of 
University reconstruction, in it^? various aspects ineluding finance ; 

(/V) The recommendations of the Conference should he based on the 
Report of the Sadler Commission with such modifieations as may be rendered 
necessary by financial or other considerations ; and that no useful purpose 
would be served by taking the two (Toveinment Bills as, the basis 
discussion. 

(///) To make any reconstruction of tlie University (»f any use, it is 
absolutely essential that the (Toverurnents concerned should grant the 
University financial assistance on a reasonable scale.” 

The following letter was subsequently received by the 
Vice-Chancellor from the Secretary to the Education Depart- 
ment on the i tth August : 

“ I notice that at the meeting of the Senate held on the ! 1th Au«ust 
last, a resolution was carried reeonimemling, alia, that, in view of 
there b^ing holi(la>s from August :!ind to :ilih, it would he convenient if 
the Conference on University Legislatioi\ commenced its sittings on the 
2;Jnd. His Excellency is, however, particularly anxious that he should 
attend the first meeting before he leaves for Darjeeling. He trusts, 
therefore, that the Senale will be able to aceoininodate him and agree to 
the Conference being held on I he 20th instant, the date suggested in my. 
official h*tler No. 2108 Edn., dated the 28tl) July 1023. The Govern- 
ment of India and tin* (jovernment of As.^am have agreed to send their 
representatives on that date. 

The representatives of Govern rnent at the Conference will he — 

(1) The Hon0)le the Minister. 

(.2) The llon’hle Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 

(3) The HonOjle Sir Abdur Bahiin. 

(4) Secretary to the Education Department. 

{h) Director of Public In.struetion. 

(0) Mr. Stapleton, Secretary. ' 

The Syndicate on the Ifilh Auf^ust adopted tlie following 
resolution : 

(i) That the following luitresentaiives be elected to the Conference : 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asntosh Muokerjeei Kt., C.S.l. 

Sir Nilrataii Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 
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Rev. W. S. Ur<iul)art, M.A., U.liitl. 

Dr. A. Sulirawardy, M.A., I’h.D., D.Jjitt., M.Jj.C. 

Prof. Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A., D.Sc., M.D.C. 

(it) That Rev. A. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc.., bo also elected as a re- 
presentative of the Mofussil Private Colleges on tl>e Coiifereuee if the 
Goveruineut sees no objection to the University having siv representatives 
on the Conference in addition to the Vice-Chancellor. 

The Senate confirmed the above* resoiation on the same 

date. 

Tlie Conference met on the 20th and 22nd August, 1923. 
The proceedings of the Conference were not open to thd public, 
and no authoritative information is available as to the deli- 
berations. His Excellency Lord Lyttou presided throughout. 
The members present were as follows : 


I. Represetitaiives of the Govet'nment of ImUo : 

1. The llon’ble Sir Narasimha Sarma, K.C.S.I., 

Member for Education, Executive Council of 
the Governor-Ceneral of India. 

2. Mr. J. A. Richey, M.A., C.I.E., Educational 

Commissioner with the Government of India. 

II. Hei trescnlutices of the Qocernmcnl of Assam-. 

3. The Hon’ble Rai Rahadur P. C. Datta, B.L., 

Minister to His Excellency the Governor of 
Assam. 

■1. Mr. J. R. Cunningham, M.A., C.I.E., Director 
of Public Instruction, Assam. 

5. Maulvi Ab4ul Karim, B.A. 

6. Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda, M.A., B.L. 

X 

III. Representatives of the Oovernmeut of Bengal \ 

7. The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, K.C.S.I., 

K.C.I.E., I.O.M., Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
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of IJurdwau, Member, Executive Council, 
Bengal. 

8. The tton’ble Sir Al)dur liahim, Kt., M.A, 

Member, Executive Council. 

9. The llon’ble Mr. V. C. Hitter, C.1.E.,M.A., B.L., 

Minister for Education. 

10. Mr. J. N. -Koy, O.B.E., Secretary, Education 

Department, Government of Bengal. 

11. Mr. W. W. Ilornell, M.A., C.I.E., Director of 

Public Iiustruction, Bengal. 

12. Mr. II. I’]. Stapleton, M.A., Inspector of Schools, 

Dacca Division, Member and Secretary. 


IF. Representatives of the Caleutta f/iiicersiti/ : 

19. Mr. B. N. Basil, M.A., B.L., Vice-Chancellor, 

Calcutta University. 

14. The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh IVIookerji, Kt., 

C.S.I., M.A., D.L., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

15. Sir Nilratan Sircar, M.A., M.D., D.C.L., 

LL.1). 

M6. Ilev. Dr. >V. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Uitl., 

Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 

17. Dr. Abdulla al Mamim Suhranardy, M.A., I'h.D. 

18. Rev. A. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., Wesleyan 

Mission College, Bankura. 

19. Professor Prainathanath Bancrjea, M.A., D.Sc. 

It is understood that as a result of the discussions at the 
Conference, the Government of Bengal have asked the Uni- 
versity Repl’esentatives to arrange to formulate provisionally 
proposals for reconstitution of the lyniversity. I’his is 
obviously the appropriate course to follow, and this is precisely 
what had been suggested on Iwhalf of the Senate when the 
Government Bills were first sprung upon them. 
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The Syndicate on the 31st August, 1^*23, appointed a 
Committee to deal with the question. 

The Committee has been constituted as follows : 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, M.A., B.L. 

The Honble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., 
M.A., D.L., B.Sc., PluD. 

Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.D., ID.C.L., LL.D. 
Mr. Ilerambachandra Maitra, M.A. 

Mr. G. C. Bose, M.A. 

Jlev. T)r. G, Howells, M.A, Ph.H., B.Litt., B.D: 

Rev. Dr. W, S. Urquhart, M. A., B.Litt, 

Br. Abdulla al Mamun Suhrawardy, M.A., Ph.B. 
Mr. Pramathanath Banerjeo, M.A., B.L. 

Rev. A. B, Brown, M.A.. B.Sc. 

Professor Pramathanath Banorjea, M.A., B.Sc. 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjeo will act as Secretary to 
the Committee. 

* * * * » ' 

Sir Rasubkhaki Guosk Tkavellino Eei.lowshxps. 

The Board of Management of tlie Ghose Fund have nomi- 
nated the undermentioned gentlemen for the Travelling 
Fellowships for 1923-21 : 

(1) Mr. Probodhehandra Bagchi, M.A., University 

Lecturer in the Bepartment of Ancient. Indian 
History and Culture. 

Snhjeet — CluTiese, Tapanese and Tilwtan. 

(2) Mr. Surendramohan Ganguly, B.Sc., University 

Lecturer in the Bepartment of Pure Mathematics. 
Subject — Higher P«re Mathematics, 

(3) Mr. Sahayram Bose, M.A., Ph.B., Lecturer in the 
Carraicluiel Medical College, Calcutta. 

Subject — Botany. 

* * • * « « 


23 
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Sir TTbnrv IIavdkn. 

We are deeply grieved to hear of the traijic death of 
Sir ITeiiry Tlayden who was for many years a Fellow of this 
University. In 1913 I ho University conferred on him the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science in recognition of his 
valuable contributions to Indian (leology. It will l)c recalled 
that he was in our midst in December, 1921, wlien he 
revisited India as a member of the Committee appointed by 
the Government of India to report on the condition of the 
Tata Institute of Science at llangalore. He had held out 
hopes of coming back to India to deliver a course of 
Ileadership Lectures embodvinfiC the result of bis exploration 
of Tibet. 

« « $ 

Dr. Ntkiiil Ranman Sen. 

Information lias just been I’eceived that the University 
of Berlin has conferred on Professor Nikbil lla.ijan Sen 
the Degree of Doctor of Pliilosophy for a dissertation which 
has beeil approved magna ami Imdr. 

Jubilee Researcu Prize. 

The Jubilee Research Prize for 1923 has been awarded 
to Mr. Jyotischandra Ghatak, M.A., who submitted a thesis 
on “ The Dramas of Bhasa.” The thesis was examined by 
Sir Asutosh IVlookerjee and M.M. Ganapati Sastri of 
Trivandrum, both of whom commended it in high terms. 
Thfjthesis will be published in the Journal of the Deptairaent 
of Letters. Mr. Ghatak is now a Lecturer at the Diocesan 
College. He had a distinguished career and took his M. A. 
Degree in Sanskrit, Group I, 1918, in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, 1919, and in Pali, 1922. 
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Tagore Law Professorship. 

We are disappointed to learn that the Tagore Law Com- 
mittee has reported that the theses and introductory lectures 
submitted by candidates for the Professorship for 192 1- are 
not of sufficient merit to justify the appointment of any of 
the candidates. 

« * « 


Ancient Indian Culture A.ssociation. 

On the 31st August, the Post-Graduate Staff and the 
Post-graduate students of the Departments of Sanskrit, Pali 
and Ancieni. Indian History and Culture mustered strong 
under the presidency of Sir Asutosh Mookerjec to inaugurate 
the Ancient Indian Culture Association. Professor Bhandarkar 
and Dr. Barua explained the objects of the Associat’on. We 
hope to place before our readers a fuller statement on the 
subject. 

* * * 

« 

New Publication. 

The Univer.sity Press has just published the first instal- 
ment of Typical Selections in Assamese prepared by Srijut 
Hemchandra Goswanii in the series started some years ago in 
furtherance of the scheme outlined by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
for higher study of Indian Vernaculars. The I'ypical Selec- 
tions in Bengali by Dr. Dineschaiidra Sen, in Uriya by Mr. 
Bijoychandra Majumdar and in Hindi by Lala Sitaram have 
been welcomed by scholars, and Assamese is now included in 
the list. The next volume in the series, we arc informed, will 
be on Guzrathi. 
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University Grants in England. 

Recently a large sum has been voted by the Parliament 
for the University of Cambridge. In England, women enjoy 
the full rights of citizenship, but Cambridge, still under con- 
servative influence, refuses to admit women to full membership 
of the University. In tliis country such a grant would, therefore, 
have been saddled with cofiditions ; but responsible members 
of the Parliament thought otherwise, for in England the pub- 
lic would not tolerate any iiiteference with University affairvS. 
The Ohservci ^ an influential Sunday paper in its issue of July 
22, very pertinently remarks : 

“ Much as we rop^refc that CainhiiJcje htis not vet poeu lit to take the 
step, one day inevitable, of admitting woincn to full membership of the 
University, wo are not sorrv that the Commons declined to place them 
under the statutory duty of doing so. Only a week or two i)ack Parliament 
voted money to the I ‘iiiversities without insisting upon the control of its 
expenditure, and wisely. The autonomy of the Universities is essential to 
the value and variety of the contributions they make to national life. They 
must remain res[)onsil)le bodies. Parliament was well advised not to impose 
its wisdom upon Cambridge, es[)ecially in a matter where, in the fullness 
of time, Cambridge will come to wisdom by itself.^’ 

'■ifi ^ ^ 


Mr. P. 1). Mookerjee on Co-opeuajtve Movement. 

IXTKRXATLONAL LaJUU'H OfFICE, 

Geneva. 

23rd Maij, 1923. 

League of Nations. 

Dear Sir, 

Your book on tbe Co-operative Movement in India havS recently arrived 
at the International Labor OHice and has been passed to me as Chief of the 
Co-operative Service. I am very glad of thre opportunity of stating that 
I havea-ead it with great interest and profit, and can assure you that it will 
be favmirably mentioned in our [nternafionaf. Labour Review. 

1 may say that we have always been very anxious here to contribute 
towards spreading in other countries the knowledge of the growing Indian 
Co-oi)erative Movement, and have been very fortunate in securing from 
Mr. Henry Wolff on article on “ the Co-dpeni^ive Movement and Labour 
in India which appeared in the lulernalional Labour Review (February, 
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193’2). Your book, which of course possesses treater fulness of docii- 
vneiitation, will, I a n sure, serve the same purpose. 

Althouf^h it seems intended mostly as a reliable ejuide for Indian 
practical co-operators and also for students of Keonornies it shows such a 
sound and sym|)albetic understanding^ of fundamenlal principles and 
supplies such accurate and up to date information on the efforts, develop- 
ment and needs of the Indian co-operative movement and even of the 
various co-operative movements in oilier countries, that in my ojduion it 
f)Iaces the general public considerably in your debt. 


Yours faithfully, 

Cr. FAliC^rET, 

Chief of ihii Co-opera I ire IServire, 
* * * * * 

Dr. GUOSAL on HiNOU POLtTICAL Tiieokiksj. 

KniNnuiuni, 

4, (/RAWl’l RD UoAD, 

So//, hilij, 19S3. 

Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter Mise. 8258-XXVlll of the ^J^ih of 
June forwardintr to me a copy of Dr. Upcndraiiath GhoshaPs work on 
A History of Hindu Political Theories. 

1 have read with much interest this work, and I am glad to be able 
1o say that I think it is umpiestionably one of the most considerable 
contributions yet made to this interesting topic 'the author’s irfformation 
is extensive, and, wliat is more important in this matter, his judgment is 
normally extremely sound, and his views arc effectively and clearly 
expressed. His acceptance of the traditional date of tlie Arthasastra is a 
matter on which I disagree, but fortunately com j)« rati vely little turns in 
this case on the date. 

I have accordingly to ask you to convey to the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Syndicate my high appreciation of their courtesy in sending me this 
work, and my sense of the valuable service which they are rendering to the 
cause of Indian studies by the publication of scholarly treatises of this kind 
which are calculated to remove prevalent misconceptions regarding Indian 
political thought. 


The Registrar, Calcutta University. 

* *. 


Yours very truly, 

A. BKRRfDALfi Keith. 


* 


* 
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Dr. Baserjee on Hellenism in Ancient India. 

Dr. Roitjhfirt Muller of Harthau, the distinguished 
German critic, has recently noticed Dr. Gauranganath 
Danerjee’s Hellenism in Ancient India, in the XXIst Volume 
of Mitteilung(>.n /ur Geschichte der lyiedisiin und der Natui’- 
wisseii-schaften, Berlin. ^ We append below an l‘’nglish tran- 
slation of the same : — 

After an Introtlnction. the learned Indinn Professor arranpjes his 
Book ill these ])rincipal divisions: Greek Inllaenee on the Art of India, 
Development of Scientific and Literary Cnltnre in India and Greece, as 
also Independent Involution of Reli^^fion, Philosojdiy, .Mytlioloi^y and Pables 
in these countries. In the middle [>orlion, Chapters V and VI are dov<ded 
to Astronomy and Mathematics, the former in its relation to t lie Alexandrine 
School and llie lattjr in its independeni oxistenec amon**' the Hindus. 
The elaborate Viltli Chapter deals *with 'the diseussion on Medicine. 
Re*;ard heim/ had to the present position of scientilic resea, eh, tlie author 
has not any tiling very new to .«iay, yet his presentation and hindlim^ of the 
subject are noUble. After a survey of the Medical Sciences in India, the 
dispute rei»ardin" their a^e and the denial of any foreign influence on them, 
the Anatomy ami Physiology among the Greeks and Indians are dealt 
Avith exhaustively. Hippocrates is dated with all plausibility before Susruta. 
The success of post-mortem system of the Alexandrians is perhaps rated 
too high, just as Anatomy among the Greek artists. There is a compara- 
tive disparagement of the Talmud Osteology. Next is discussed the 
Burning of the Dead among the two peoples and finally, tne analogy 
belAveen the Indian and Greek Medicine which is drawn from Jolly and 
which is tpioted in original, as also ample use has been made of other 
German author! tie.'^ on tin? subject. To each ediapter a bibliographical 
register i.s attaclicd. A good Imlcx coned tides the work. 


* * -K- 

In the JMay nuraher of the Indian Antiquary,” the lead- 
mg Indian Journal of Research^ an illuminating review has 
appeared on Dr. Baner joe's book and we wish to quote it in 
extrnso. 

“ It says nincli for Dr. G. N. Ifanei^ee’s lianuling of thi.s important 
subject that his book has gone to a second edition in the year succeeding 
the af^earance of the first. It is wide to a bewildering extent and demands 
for its adocpiate treatment a matured knowledge of many of those studies 
that make up the liurnanities.^’ Dr. Banerjee has shown himself to be 
not afraid of tackling any part of it. 

Taking Hellenism to be the spread of Greek culture and the Hellenes 
to be the people who accepted the Greek mode of life, and contemplating 
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the story of the give-and-take conHict oF eenturies between (ireeee and 
ihe lands intervening between it and India, and also of the lands within 
their respective borders in ancient times, one cannot but say that 
priwd facie the reciprocal influence nnist have leen very great. 
How fai that influence can be said to have been actually Felt as regards 
India is the riddle that Dr. Iianerjee has set himself to solve, so far as a 
solution is ]»ossible. He has not shirked his task and considers it from all 
points of view — architecture, sculpture, painting, coinage, astionoiny, 
mathematics, medicine, writing, literature,^ drama, religion, |)hilosoi)hy, 
mythology, fables and folklore. I'lrn view is comprehensive enough in all 
conscience and Ifs jf/adt/ iff Itin/nr/j in e.ire/f<i>\ Such a width of view 
demands an enormous amount of varied reading and what is more, an 
unusual capacity for a.hsor[dion and assimilation of what is read. />/*. 
Hnnerjee ha^ fjrnRped hin neHJcif wilh a Jinn hand and has honestly ailempt- 
ed It) crash tad of ihe ni all (hat they hare to yire him. He has his opinions^ 
hilt he states /ns ifrotf ads /‘air! y ^ and thomjh experts may jind mhat appear 
to them to he jt a ms in appreht'nsion and deduction ^ yet he is so transparently 
honest and fair that his riemsantl efforts eannot hn^ cinnmaml respect. He is 
not afraid of cross-examiMatiori and giv'^es his autliorities in a series of 
admirable bibliographies attached to each section of his work. These are 
not always as complete as tlM*y might be, but at any rate one does 
know exactly on what lie bases the faith that is in him. In this way he has 
produced a mork that is a credit to him and his Vnirersity, 

The results of his detailed study of his subject Dr. Banerjee sums up 
in a single sentence: ‘Hjreece has played a part, but by no means a 
predominant part, in the civilisation of ancient Iiulia/^ One is not disposed 
to (juarrel with liiin in this general view. It is in tlie details that tlie 
interest lies, and here I would like to ijuotc again and again from his 
pregnant pages ; but obviously in a “ review one should leave the reader 
to Dr. Banerjee’s jiaragraphs themselves. I will merely contiuit myself 
with remarking that, however min*h one may be disj)osed to dit^gret^ with 
the individual opinions eKpressed by Dr. Banerjee, his book is well worth 
a scholar’s examination.”^ 


* * * 


Appeal prom Goettingen Students. 

pjver since economic conditions arising from the depreciation of the 
German mark have steadily been becoming W'orse, tlie position of a groat 
number of students of (he Georgia Augusta University has become very 
precarious. Many of these students, who for somo yen.- jia* I have Ijccu 
doing im})ortant research work, hut have not yet compi ImI iheir course 
are indeed being forced to discontinue their studies liiialle, owing to lack of 
funds and are forced to seek other work in order to e*rn a bare livelihood. 

Therefore we, the foreign students of the Georgia Augusta University, 
feel ourselves called upon to appeal to all .student-bodies of foreign Univer- 


^ Tho itivlica are ours.— Kd. 0. U. 
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sities and in j)ar{icular to onv own compatriots, and to ask them to assist us 
in our efforts to assist German students and to come to the aid of German 
science. 

From the University authorities as well as from the student-body of the 
Gottingen Universilv we have received only kindness both nowand before 
the war. Our wishes liave becMi met in muny ways and after earefiil con- 
sideration we are tryinnf to reipiite them in some way by taking this step. 

We must trust that our appeal for help will not pass unheed(*d and 
that a serious effort will he made to raise some funds of tlie older and really 
needy students of the Georgia Augusta University at Gottingen. Commu- 
nications can be addressed tt> the committee of tlni foreign students at the 
Gottingen University; 


(idttingen, Univorsitatsaiila, Wilhelmsplntz I 


van der Merwe (South Africa) 
Rei iTer ( S wi \ zorlam I ) 

Dobreff (Rulgsria) 

Dr. Harada (Japan) 

D. V. Rayshaudhuri (India) 
Nanny Rydberg (^Sweden) 


Dr. Nikuradse (Georgia; . 
Wei (China Shanghai). 
Dr. 'l aikalinos (Greece). 
Gaviola (Argentine). 

Dr. Fermin (Italy). 


Prof. Sylvain Lf.vi. 

« 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. Prohodhohandra 
Bagchi, University Lecturer, who was awarded a Ghose 
Travelling PelloAvship last year to enable hini to specialise in 
Chinese and Til)etan, continues to make satisfactory progress, 
as will appear from the following extract from a letter written 
by Professor Sylvain Levi : 

Parts, 1st 'August, 1933, 

“ Dkak Sill Asi'tosu, 

My young friend P. C. Bagelii has already sent an application to the 
University of Calcutta in order to get liis travelling scliolarsbip extended 
to next year. It is my pleasant duty to support his request through your 
kin'l commendation. The more I get acquainted witli P. 0. Bagchi, tlie 
more I am thankful to you for your entrusting him to my care. I have 
not to remind you the work he has been doing with me while in India, 
at Santi Niketan and in Nei>al. After sailing from Colombo last October, 
he visited with me a good part of Indo-China ; the very kind liclp of the 
JVeneh Government enabled him to make, a thorough examination of the 
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magniticerit group of buildings known as “the Monuments of Angkor 
Nagor, Nagara) in Cambodia, tlie noblest and grandest remains of 
Indian civilisation in the Far East; ho is undoubtedly the lirst Hindu 
traveller and scholar who could get such a technical aecjuaintaneo witli 
these remains. In Southern Annam, too, he could nho visit the monu- 
ments of old Champa; owing to the kindness of the French Resident Jie 
could attend a Sivaite Piija performed in the “ tower of the Mia -^rang ; ]n\ 
was the first and, I am afraid, also the last Hindu to attend such a sorvi(*o, 
as, in spite of the efforts of the French administration, the relies ol (lie 
Indian civilisation in Champa are disappearing very fast under the pressure 
of tlie Annamites. At Hanoi, in Tonking, he was admitted as a tempo- 
rary reusionnaric ” in the French School of Far Eastern ' Researches ; 
there he found a magnilieent library put at his disposal, and he sjient ot\e 
full month working — rather over-working — with the help of sorm^ felNuv- 
studerits to make himself familiar with this field of Indian resear(*h, >o 
much neglected or ]uactioaIly unknown in India. May 1 a(hl lluit he made 
himself dear to everyliody thtuc on aeeotint of his lovely charaeter and lii.s 
steadiness at work r* 

After leaving Indo-China, we sailed to Japan. First we j)’it up at 
Tokyo ; tlio winter whieh happened to he severe proved rather trying for his 
weak eonstitntion, and 1 felt for a. time a real anxitdy about hiin. 
Nevertheless lie would not stop working, and allliough he did nut 'find with 
the Japanese scholars and students in Tokyo the help I had hojied, still he 
pursued his study of ('hinose literature and of Ja])anese language. Kyoto 
and the University of Kyoto provt'd mmdi more lu»s[)ital>le ; he could pii-h 
on strongly his researehes on Japanese Ruddhisni and the Ihid<lhis( 
literature in Japan — another step in hU extensive iiujuiry in Hiiddhism 
he had started in Nepal. 

lie has already got a fairly good knowledge of practical FnMieh and 
when the vacations are over he will ho [lerfeetly able to follow any conr.'-e 
of lectures in any French institution. His chief aim is, as it wa^ understood 
before our leaving (?alcotta last \ear, to prepare himself to be a <ound 
Chinese and Tibetan seliolar, for the sake of seimice and for the sake of a 
better knowledge of India.* I have already introduced him to some of Ids 
professors who have given him initiatory directions. 

1 do not want to give you a report of the dilferont works he is 
preparing for publication ; I hope he will have sent it himself; but I 
ought to add that — in spite of a weak health whieh causes me some 
preoccupations, — the works he has in hands are proceeding well and will 
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ceiiainly bo cuin[)lote<.l his stay liciv. I am ahsoliilely sure they 

will be highly creditable k> Indian s(*ieiiee. 

I see from \uni* last address |nd)iished in the “Calcutta Review'’ 
that many hoolvs bavo been published b\ the liniversity Press siiu'.e 1 
left India. Can I g(*f soim* (ff tliem u hudi are particularly interesting for 
m(', first of all the jujsthnmous work of that splendid scholar Satisehandra 
\ idyabhushana on tla; llislorv of Inoian Logie; next, Medhatithi’s 
\"er‘iion by Jha, and tln‘ I)hammapa<la of Ihirua and Mitra, and the 
History of Indian Medicine by Moukerjee?' (’an I get a regular des|)alch 
of the Journal of the Heparlment of Letters, of which 1 jiossess only 
a few numbers, that is Vol. II, Wd. \H (which I received from you [ler- 
-onally, and*\ ol, IX in which my lecture was ])rinted)? 

While ^peaking of my lectun*, I am reminded of tlie short, hut hap[>y 
dayt^j 1 had in llu- IXiiversits during the last a ear, and ot the friemlly 
kindness you have shown me in many oe<^icions, of tbe deep emotion 
that porva<led mo w lien 1 saw \ on, with our dear Kahiiulranath, coming 
to the station to t(nl me a last farewell. Allow me t(T tell you simply 
and frankl\ tliat, (hough f had only a few ojiportunities to meet you, 
I ko(‘p and cherish a di’ep im]»res>ion nf v«>ur pi)\\erf\d personality, and 
that 1 follow wilh a loving admiration y«)nr noble struggle for Die liberty 
ol this t Diversity l(» which I am jU’oml to belong, and wlnCh, a'- a rea! 
and not nominal University, is eniirelv yonr work. 

Relieve me, 

Dkai: Sik Asrrosii, 

Vo Ill's \cry siiieerel\ , 

Sm.v \L\' Li. VI.” 
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ASCETIC LITERATURE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

It liag becojne .an almost general habit, to speak of the 
whole of the Indian literature and culture, as far as it is pre- 
Buddhist, as ‘ Brahmaijical ’ and generally to designate as 
‘ Brahma^iical ’ everything that is not either Buddhist or Jain 
just as if in ancient India all literary production and intellec- 
tual work had been confined to the priests. 

Only a few scholars such .as Garhe and Rhys Davids 
have protested against this fashion of labelling everything 
as ‘ BrShmanical ’ and have shown, that the Ksatriy^s also 
had a great share in the intellectual life and w'ork of ancient 
India. And years ago E. Lenin<ann has pointed out, that 
there existed in ancient India also a ‘ Parivriijaka literature ’ 
in which not only Brahrnanical hut also non-Brilhmanical 
ascetics (Parivrajakas) took part and that this literature h.is 
not been entirely lost hut could he gathered together from 
different works of literature. 

Now, I believe that this Paidvrajaka or Sramana or 
ascetic literature has been preserved to us to a much greater 
extent, than Lenraann thought. It is to he found chiefly 
in the didactic parts of the Mahahharata and occasionally 
also in the Puranas. This ascetic literature is partly pre- 
Buddhist and traces of it are already found in the Upanisads, 
partly contemporaneous with Buddhist and Jain literature, 
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If there had not been two different representatives of 
intellectual and spiritual life in India, how could we explain 
the constant occurrence of the phrase ‘ Samanas and Brah- 
ma^as ’ in the Buddhist sacred texts, of Samana Bamhhana 
in Asoka’s inscriptions, and the distinctions Megasthenes makes 
betw'een ‘Brillimanas’ and ‘Sarmanas’ (Brachra&nai and 
SarmAnai). 

When we examine more closely the literature of legends 
and poetical maxims, included in the Mahabharata and in 
the Puiapas, we' shall clearly distinguish not only two differ- 
ent ethical systems, two different views of life, but also two 
distinctly different streams of literature. We shall find on the 
one hand Brahinauioal ethics, the priestly view' of life, Brah- 
manical literature, and on the other hand, ascetic morality, 
the ascetic view of life and ascetic literature. 

And what is the difference ? Briihmanical legendary 
poetry starts from Vedic mythology. Its heroes are the 
Rsis of old, the ancestors of the BrahmanavS, the founders of 
the great priestly families and schools. These Esis are them- 
selves half-mythical beings who have much in common w'ith 
the ‘heroes’ of ancient ftreoco. Tho.se Greek ‘heroes’ were 
a particular class of beings by the side of gods and men, men 
of bygone ages, famous in legend or history, who received 
worship as supermen as w'e might call them. The same is 
the cas(j w'itli the Esis in India, 'riicy too, belong to a dis- 
tant past. No Rsis are born iti the Kali Yuga, says Apas- 
tamba. They are a class of beings by the side of the god.s 
whom they even assisted at the creation. In Greece it w’as 
mostly ancient kings, who became ‘ heroes ’ thoush Lvkuro- 
the. law-giver, and poets like Homer, Aeschylos and Sophokles 
also were honoured among the ‘heroes,’ the Indian Rsis 
(even the llajarsis, the royal IJsis) w'ere above all sages, the 
seers of the A'edic hymns, the framers of law and ritual. As 
the ancestors of the Brahmanical families they naturally 
were the heroes of Brahmaniical poetry. 
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The ethics of the legendary poetry and still more of tlie 
Brahmapical gnomic poetry is entirely a prii-.stly code of 
morals. It requires knowledge of the Veda, sacrifice, an I 
honouring of the Brahmaiias, who are even placed above the 
gods. It strictly adheres to the system of castes, f'y 
‘ charity * these BrShmanical legends and maxims invariably 
mean liberality towards the Brahmanas, ample gifts to tlic 
priests. Self-sacrifice means absolute devotion towards the 
priests. That king is praised and glorified who presents 
thousands of cows to the Brahmanas, that kiiiif is actuallv 
raised into heaven, who is entirely obedient to the priest and 
humbles himself completely before the Brixhmana. This 
ethical system also knows the ideal of renunciation of the 
world, — but only from the point of view of the Asrama theory 
according to which the Aryan has first to pass the stage of 
Brahmacarin, the student of the Veda, and of the house- 
holder (grhastha) who founds a family, offers .sacrifices, and 
honours the Brahmans, before he is allowed to retire from 
this world as an hermit or an ascetic. 

Quite different is the ethical ideal of the ascetic poetry. 
Its legends are not based on the mythology of the Veda, but 
rather on the folk-lore of popular tales and ballads. The 
heroes of this legendary poetry are not the half-divine 
llsis, but the world renouncing Yogins and ascetics. It is 
true, we re;xd a groat deal about 'Papas, austerities, also in 
the Brahmaijical legends of the ancient llsis. But this Tapas 
in Brahmanical literature is rather a magic power as which 
it is found even among primitive people but not a moral 
factor. Thus in Brahmaijical legends asceticism for the Rsh. 
is a means of obtaining supernatural powers which even 
makes the king of the gods tremble in his heaven. By Tapa.s 
the Rsi becomes a ‘ Superman ’ who inspires fear, and may 
become dangerous by his curse. The cursing Rsi is a typical 
figure in Brahmaijical legends, Tlierofore there is often 
something primitive about such Rsis as Agastya, tor instance, 
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who swallows and digests the ocean, and is a wavrioi* and 
hunter as well as an ascetic, and who has more of a Herakles 
than of a sage about him. On the other hand, in the ascetic 
poetry, asceticism is a moral factor and the hero of its legends 
is the saint who has renounced the world and looks upon 
asceticism as a means for obtaining enancipation, Mok?a : 
the saint who fears no being and of whom no being is afraid. 
He is a hero onlv in the sense of the man who goes to the 
utmost'limit of self-denial and self-sacrifice. For this ascetic 
morality culminaJes in Ahiihsa, ab-itaining from luirting any 
being, and in Maitri, love of all that lives. It demands com- 
plete renunoiation of this world, .and it disregards caste. 
Not priests are the poets of these legends and maxims and the 
teachers of this morality, but sages of all castes and ranks. 

This ascetic morality however is only part of the whole 
ascetic view of life which is bised on the belief in trans- 
migration and hmmn. This b dief in the deed that is the fate 
of man and leads to the misery of Saihsara, to the eternal 
round of rebirths and redeatlis (pnnarmrtyu) lies at the root 
of that pessimism that is so chaiMcteristic of all ascetic poetry. 
It is fuU of bitter complaints about the worthlessness and 
transitoriness of earthly life, about oM age, disease and death 
harassing the beings, when hurled about from existence to 
existence. The cousciousne.ss of this sulTering to which all 
creatures are subject, leuls to that great pity with all that 
lives, to the ethics of Aluihsii and Maitri. But when tlie 
question is asked, what is the cause of all this sulfering, the 
answer given — not only by the Buddhists hut also by other 
ascetic .sects — is : It is the greovl, thsni (the thirst) the un- 
sati^ble desire, that drives the beings on to every new karinaii 
and new rebirths. And lastly the other pole of the pessimistic 
view of life is emancipation, deliverance from saihsara, moksa 
and nirvana. Hence the fre([nent descriptions of the bliss of 
tranquillity of the saint and sage whether he is called Yoginor 
Arhat or Kevalin or Buddha or Jaina— wlio has reached what 
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is called * Nirvana’ or ‘ Brahman,’ or ‘ abode of Visnu,’ but is 
essentially one and the same thing in all ascetic literature. 

These are the ideas which pervade the whole of ascetic 
poetry in the Mahabharata as well as in Buddhist and Jain 
texts, and are found again in the t^-Inti and Vairagya Satakas 
of Bhartvhari and other poets. 

But all these ideas are hardly ever met with in the Veda. 
They are absent from the hymns ami scarce in the Upauisads. 
It is true, we find, the karman doctrine in two of the oldest 
Upanisads, the Chandogya and the Brhadaranyaka where 
characteristically enough it is taught by a king to the 
Brahmapa. But it is only one of the latest Upanisads the 
Maitrayaniya which by its style and language proves to be 
nearer the classical than the Vedic literature, in which we 
meet with ail those pessimistic ideas which are so character- 
istic of ascetic poetry. 

The two ethical ideas — the asrama ideal of the Brahman- 
ism and the ascetic ideal are well-contrasted in one of the 
finest pieces of ascetic poetry — the pitaputrasamvada ‘dialogue 
between father and son’ which is found twice in the Sabhaparvan 
of the Mahabhilrata, in an expanded verson in the Jli^rkandeya 
Purapa, and other versions of which are found in the Buddhist 
Jataka and in the Uttariidiiyayana Sfitra of the Jainas. (This 
occurrence in so many different texts proves that it is neither 
Buddhist nor Jain but belongs to general ascetic literature). 
In this dialoijue the son denounces this world which is harass- 
cd by death and decay, and praises the ascetic life, w'hile the 
father admonishes him to stick to the Brahraanical ideal, 
according to which Veda ^udy, family life, and religious rites 
should be practised in youth and ascetic life and renunciation 
of this life only in old age. Let me quote part of this dialogue 
from Muir’s translation from the Mahabharata: 

Soit. 

Since soon the days of mortals end. 

How ought the wise their lives to spend ? 
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What course should I, to duty true, 

My sire, from youth to age pursue ? 

Father. 

Begin thy course with study : store 
The mind with holy Vedic lore. 

That stage completed, seek a wife. 

And gain the fruit of wedded life, 

A race of sons, by rites to seal, 

When thou art gone, thy spirit’s weal. 
Then light the sacred tires, .and bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 

When age draws nigh, the world forsake 
Thy chosen home the forest make ; 

And there a calm, ascetic sage, 

A war against thy passions wage, 

That, cleansed from every earthly stain. 
Thou raay’st supreme perfection gain. 

Sou. 

• 

And art thou then, my father, wise, 

When thou dost such a life advise ? 

What wise or thoughtful man delights 
In formal studies, empty rites? 

Should such pursuits and thoughts engage 
A mortal more than half his age ? 

The world is ever vexed, distressed ; 

The noiseless robbers never rhst. 

Father. 

Tell how the world is vexed, distressed ; 
What noiseless robbers never rest ? 

What means thy dark, alarming speech ? 
In plainer words thy meaning teach. 
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Son. 

The world is vexed by death ; decay 
The frames of mortals wear away. 

Dost thou not note the circling flight 
Of those still robbers, day and night, 

With stealthy tread which hurrying past 

Steal all our lives away at last r 

No moment lose; in serious mood 
Begin at once to practise good ; 

To-morrow’s task to-day conclude ; 

The evening’s work complete at noon : 

No duty can be done too soon. 

Who knows whom death may seize to-night, 
And who shall see the morning light ? 

And death will never stop to ask, 

If thou hast done or not, thy task. 

While yet a youth, from folly cease ; 
Through virtue seek for calm and peace. 

So shalt thou here attain renown 

And future bliss thy lot shall crown 

Thou dost advise, tliat I should please 
With sacrifice the deities. 

Such rites I disregard as vain ; 

Through these can none perfection gain. 
Why s ite the gods, at cruel feasts 
With flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts ? 
Far other sacrifices I 
Will offer unremittingly ; 

The sacrifice of calm, of truth, 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth. 

Of life serenely, purely spent, 

Of thought profound on Brahma bent. 

Who offers these may death defy, 

And hope for immortality. 

And then thou say’st that I should wed 
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And sons should gain to tend me dead 
By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

When I am gone, my spirit’s weal. 

But I shall ask no pious zeal 
Of sons to guard my future weal. 

No child of mine shall ever boast 
His rites have saved his father’s ghost 
Of mine own bliss I’ll pay the price 
And be myself my sacrifice.” 

There are indications enough that this ascetic poetry had 
its origin in non-Brahmauical circles. It cannot be a mere 
accident that in the ilahabharat i tli3 persons who teach this 
ascetic morality are as a rule not Briihnianas. Thus it is 
Vidura who is very often made the mouth- piece for maxims 
and legends of ascetic poetry. Though this Vidura lived at 
the court of Dhrtarastra and was highly respected, his low 
origin is frequently alluded to. He converses with Yudhisthira 
in language unintelligible to others contrary to tlie rule found 
in the Mababharata and already in the Satapatha-Brahmaija, 
that Aryans should not speak barbarian languages (naryil 
mlecchanlibhasah). Being himself the son of a slave girl, ho 
also marries a I’arasava maiden, that is, the offspring of a 
king begotten on a f^udra woman. In the Jataka where he 
is called Vidura or Vidhura and always appears as the proto- 
type of wisdom, ho once quotes two verses in Avhich four 
kinds of slaves are enumerated, and adds : “I am myself 
‘slave by birth’ (addba hi yonito ahim pi jito), just as 
in the Mahabharata (5, 40, 5) ho says sir?!: 

. Long didactic sections are put id the mouth of Vidura, so 
the Vidurahitavakya (5, 32-40). Though the majority of 
the verses in the section contain general rules of morality and 
wisdom, it also contains a great number of verse.s which 
teach what I call ascetic morality — verses which sound quite 
Buddhistic and some of which have actually been traced iu^ 
the Pali canon. 
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Another great section in which Vidura is the speaker, is 
the Dhrtarastras'okapanodana in the Striparvan (2-7) where 
Vidura tries to comfort Dhrtarastra about the loss oP his sons. 
He describes here the misery of Sariistira and the power of 
death and fate. Here lie I'olates the famous parable of ‘ the 
Man in the Well. ’ 

A Brahmana once lost his way in a dense forest full of 
beasts of prey. In great terror he ran about, looking in 
vain for a way out. Then he .saw that the terrible forest 
was surrounded on all sides by traps, and^ that a dreadful- 
looking woman encircled it with both her arms, h'ive-headed 
dragons big and horrible to look at, and rising like rocks to the 
sky, surrounded this great forest. And in the middle of this for- 
est there was a well, covered over with underwood and creepers. 
The Brahmana fell iiitoit, and remained hanging in the branches 
of a creeper. As the large fruit of a bread-fruit tree, held by 
its stalk, hangs down, so he was hanging there, feet upwards, 
head downwards. And yet another, even greater danger 
threatens him there. In the middle of the well he perceives 
a big and mighty serpent, and from one end of the covering 
of the well he sees a giant elephant, black, with six mouths 
and twelve feet, slowly approaching. But in the branches 
of the tree that covered the well, all kinds of horrible bees 
were swarming and prepared honey. And as the honey was 
dripping down, it was greedily swallowed by the man hanging 
in the w'ell. !For he was not weary of existence and did not 
give up the hope of life, even though white and black mice 
also were gnawing'the tree on which he hang. 

'J’he parable is thus explained by Vidura : The forest 
is the Sarixsara, the I’ound of existences in this world ; the 
beasts of prey are the diseases ; the hideous giant woman is 
old age ; the well is the body ; the dragon at the bottom of the 
well is Time; the creepers in which the man* is hanging is 
the hope of life ; the elephant with six mouths and twelve 
feet is the Year with its six- seasons and twelve months, the 
2 
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black and white mice are the nights and the days, and the 
honey drops are the sensual ple<wures. 

There can be no doubt that this parable is a genuine 
production of Ancient Indian ascetic poetry. It bas sometimes 
been called a Buddhist parable, but it is no more in accordance 
with the Buddhist liew of life than that of the Jains or any 
other ascetic sect of India. A Jain version of the parable is 
found in the Dharmapariksa of the Digambara Amitagati 
(1017 . A. D.) and again in the Sthaviravalicarita of the 
famous Jain morrk Hemacandra (12th c(‘nt.). Buddhist versions 
are found in Avadanas known from Chinese translations. 
And it must be through some Buddhist version tliat it found 
its way into tlie Buddhist Christian legend book ‘ Barlaam 
andJoasaph’ and the world-known fable book ‘ Ivalilag and 
Damnag.’ The Pei'sian Sufi poet Jelal-ed-din Bumi translated 
it into Persian, from which P. Biickert rendered it into 
German in a poem which is well-known to every child in 
Germany. It has wandered to many peoples and has 
equally served for the edification of the Brtihmaijas, Buddhists, 
and Jains, as of Mahomedans, Jews and Christians. 

But that it is neither Buddhist nor .Tain in origin, but 
belongs to an earlier strat um of ascetic poetry is shown by its 
appearance in Vidura’s discour.se of consolation. For after 
relating this parable, Vidura continues to teach love, kindness 
and pity towards all beings as the only way that leads out of 
the Saihsara, which is here called the way to Brahman or to 
the eternal abode of Vi.snu, though it is described in the same 
way as the Buddhist Nirvana. 

In other cases also we find men of despised caste or of 
)ow rank as teachers of ascetic morality. Thus in the 
Vanaparvan (207-216) the Brahraana Kaus'ika is instructed 
by the pious hunter and dealer in meat Dharmavyfldha on 
philosophy and ethics, and is taught that a man is a true 
Brahma^ia not by birth but by virtuous conduct. The pious 
w'oraan who has sent him to the Bharraavyadha also recites 
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(III. 206-8) a number of verses with the refrain ^ ^ 

% * Him the gods know to be a Brahmaijia,’ namely, him who 
gives up wrath and ignorance — him who having himself been 
injured, never injures others, who has his passions all 
controlled, etc. Similar passages (with the refrain : tarn aham 
brumi brahmanam, ‘ him I call a Brfihmama ’ occur also in the 
Udana of the Buddhists. And also in the f^antiparvan (261-10) 
it is said— • exactly as in Buddhist maxim — that one does not 
become a Brahmana by Veda study and sacrifice, but only by 
giving up all desires and by kindness towards all beings. 

Another important piece of ascetic poetry in the 
Mahilbharata is the TulMhara-Jajali Saiiivada, the narrative 
dialogue between Jajali and Tuladhara (santiparvan, 261-261<), 
in which again a man of low (iaste, the pedlar Tuladhara, 
teaches the Brahmana Jajali the eternal law of love (maitrl) 
and non-violence (ahiiiisTi). 

Very often the teachings of ascetic morality are mixed 
up with those of Brahmapical ethics and it is not always easy 
to decide, whether we have to see in such passages an attempt 
at a compromise between tlie two dilferent vicivs of life or 
rather the retouching of an old piece of ascetic poetry^ at the 
hands of some Brahmaiiical editor. Thus in the Dharmavyadha 
section from which I have just quoted, the pious hunter 
preaches Ahiihsa but tries to bring it into harmony with the 
requirements of the Brahmanical cult. 

Certainly the Ahlm<a doctrine, the most essential part of 
ascetic morality, is absolutely incompatible with the animal 
sacrifice of Brahmanic rites. There are several passages in 
the Moksadharma of the Mahiibharata M'here the slaying of 
animals for sacrifice is absolutely denounced, wliile in other 
passages both Ahimsa and the observances of Vedic rites are 
taught at the same time. 

A pure piece of ascetic poetry arc the verses sung 
by king Vicakhnu (Mahabhiirat, XII, 205) ‘out of 

^ Hebrew v'orsioiis in tbe fables of Rabbi Baiiiehiji Nikilttui (IGbl). 
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compassion for the creatures’ When he 

sees a bull being prepared for sacritico, he denounces the 
slaying of animals and teaches that Ahiriisa is the highest law, 
which Manu himself is said to have declared to be the very 
soul of religion. Mark that 

it is a king and not a Brahmana who teaches this lesson. 

Again in the yajnauinda chapter (Mbh. XII. 272) : A 
Bi'fihmai^a who according to his vow olfers only vegetable 
sacrilioes, is tempted by an antelope, by the goddess Savitri, 
and by the sight*of the lieaveuly world with its Apsaras, to 
make his sacrifice complete by animal otVeriiig. But the 
moment he desires to slay thc^ antelope, ;t)io fruit of his 
asceticism (tWH) vanishes fi-om him and the antelope who 
is in reality God Dhanna in disguise, teaches him that slaying 
cannot be part of worship W for: ‘Non- 

violence is the whole religion ’ (Ahiihsa sakalo dharmali). 

Very interesting is tins Gokapiliya section in the same 
book of the Mahabharata (XII. 2(59-71). The Yati Kapila 
sees [a co\v that is to be stain for sacrifice, and exclaims : 
‘ Alas, the Vedas ’ Tfs). Gn hearing this, the Ilisi 

Syumafasmi enters into the body of the cow', and asks 
Kapila, what better doctrines he would substitute for the 
Veda. Kapila begins his ansiver w ith the words ; ‘ I do not 

blame the Vedas,’ yet the tenor of his answer is directed against 
the Veda. And in the whole hmglhy dialogue Sydraarasmi 
consistently defends the Vedic point of view, while Kapila is 
entirely inconsistent in teaching Ahimsa, resignation and 
knowledge as the only road to Moksa, and at the same time 
acknow ledging Vedic rites and ceremonies. We know from 
many Examples in Indian literature from the Upanisads and 
the Buddhist iSuttas down to the Avorks of Sufikara, that the 
art of dialectics was highly developed in India, that Indian 
I’hilosophers always were good debateis. And if w'e find 
such a poor piece of dialectics as the Gokapiliya is, it seems 
to me perfectly clear, that we have a piece of ancient ascetic 
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poetry that has been entirely spoiled by the Brahmauieal 
editor. 

Another example for sueh attempts at Brahmanisin;' 
original aseetie poetry is the interesting dialogue between an 
adhvaryu, a sacrificial priest and a Yati, an ascetic, in the 
Anuglta (Mbhar. XIV. 2H, 6 ff.). Here the ascetic reproaches 
the priest that he was committing the sin of violence (hiiiisa) 
by immolating a he-goat. To this the priest replies ; The 
he-goat is not destroyed l)y being sacrificed, on the contrary 
he attains highest bliss, for it is said in the V'eda: ‘That 
part of it vvhiclx is of the substance of earth goes to the earth ; 
that which is|of the substance of water goes to the waters; 
its eye goes to the sun, its ear to the quarters, and its breath 
to heaven.’ Whereupon the ascetic replies ; “ If you think 

that this he-goat by being deprived of life attains highest bliss, 
then the sacrifice is otfered for the sake of the he-goat, ndiat 
use it is then to you ? And besides, however that may be, . 
you would have to consult with the brother, the father, the 
mother and all the kindied to the he-goat, whether they agree 
to his being slain.’ The Adhvaryu has practically nothing 
to reply to this. But the curious thing is, that, the author of 
the Anugita represents the Adhvaryu as the victor in the 
debate, Avhile the unbiassed readier certainly has the impression 
th^t the ascetic is right. ’I'his is, no doubt, due to the 
Brahmanieal editor having retouched the dialogue which 
originally was nothing but a piec<5 of ascetic poetry. 

b'’or in many other passages also the Anuglta enjoins the 
law of Ahiiiisa. It says, f.i. (It, 50, 2 ff.) that Ahims5 is 
the highest law, knowledge the highest good and those who 
defend the slaying of animals at sacrifice will go to hell as 
Nastikas. And there are many passages which are in full 
agreement with the Buddhist and Jain ideas. What the 
Siddha says at t he very beginning of the Anuglta could have 
been said by Mahavlra in any Jain text, or by the Tathagata 
in any Buddhist Sutta. Even terms like trsna> samskara, 
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nirvana are used (juite in the Buddhist sense. The ‘ Gathas 
sunsj by king Ambarlsa ’ (quoted 14, 31, 5 tf.) in which 
avidity (lobha) and greed (trsiia) are said to be the worst 
enemies of man that must be eradicated with the sword, sound 
Buddhist. And king Janaka also speaks like a Buddhist when 
he says (11, 32) that he cannot call anything his own, that 
nothing belongs to him and quotes, as from the Veda, though 
it is not to be found in it, a .saying ‘ whose is this, whose is 
my own? ’ And as in the Buddhist 

Suttas it is so often said that he is wise and emancipated for 
whom there is no ‘ Ego ’ and no ‘ mine ’ so we read in the 
Anugita (11, 51, 29): 'Two s*yllablcs mean death, three 
syllables ‘the elcrnal Brahman.’ ‘(WT)’ ‘mine’ means 
‘ death ’ ‘(*i Jtii)’ ‘ not mine ‘ ‘ the eternal.’ 

But also in the Santiparvan and other didactic parts of 
the Mahabharata we find numerous verses which remind us of 
similar ver.ses in the Pali Tipitaka, and quite a number of 
verses of the Mahabharata have actually been found almost 
verbally in Buddhist texts. 

Thus we read in the Santiparvan the famous saying of 
Janaka of Videha (^stsff qa ^ I 

“ Ivilinite wealth is mine, !is I possess nothing, if Mithila 
burns down, nothing is burnt that is mine” (Mahabharat X|I. 
178) The same ver.se is found in the Jataka and in a Jain 
legend. Again we are reminded of the Tanhavagga in the 
Dhammapada, when we read versos as the following in the 
Mahabharata. ‘ 

“ Ail the happiness consisting hi the fulfilment of one’s 
desires, and whatever bliss there may be in heaven, all that is 
not worth the sixteenth part of the bliss consisting in the 
annihilation of greed (trsna).” 

“ That di.sease, of which the fool never gets rid, that does not 
grow old with old age, that disease which only ends with life 

‘ Xll, 171, 16, 30, air, 36. 
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itself — it is greed (trsna), happy the man who frees himself 
from it.” 

“ As the tailor with his needle passes the thread through 
the garment, so the thread Aveb of Samsara is passed through 
the needle of greed (trsna).” 

“As the horn of a cow grows at the same rate as the cow 
grows, so greed (trsna) grows at the same rate as wealth 
grows.’’ 

There is a famous legend found both in the Mahabharata 
and in the Purap,as, the legend of Yayati* which has been 
made the vehicle for conveying the same lesson of ascetic 
morality that is expressed in these verses. YaySti is not a 
Brahmapical hero. He belongs to a race of kings who Avere 
hostile to the Brahmanas : His grand-father Pururavas 
oppressed the Brahmanas and Avas therefore cursed by the 
Ijlsis. ' His father Nahusa AA'^ent so far as to ta.x the ]]lsis and 
even to ride on their backs. Even in heaA'en, after having 
conquered Indra, he yoked the heavenly IJsis before his chariot, 
and set his foot on the head of Agastya, Avho cursed him that 
ho fell doAvn from heavr n and had to live on earth as a snake 
for 10,000 years. Yayati, the son of Nahusa, had tA\'0 Avives, 
one Avas the daughter of the Asura King, the other that of the 
Asura priest Sukra. Even toAA'ards this Asura priest he 
behaved badly, and aa'HS cursed by him that he should lose his 
youth and become old at once. But he Avas alloAved to confer 
his old age on somebody else. His youngest son Puru is 
prepared to bestoAV his youth on his father and take old age 
from him. Thus Yayati having become young again enjoys 
life and all sensual pleasures once more for a thousand years 
to the full but he never is satiated. And at last after a 
thousand years he becomes aware of the truth Avhich he ex- 
presses in the verses : 

“ Verily, not by satisfying desires, is craving ever appeased : 
No, it only grows and becomes stronger, as fire by ghee 


‘ Mah«l)h5rata 4, F5. 
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poured into it. Even the whole earth, tilled with treasures, 
gold and cattle and women, they are not enough for one 
man Considering this, seek calmness of mind. Only he, 
who never injures any being hy deeds or thoughts or words, — 
becomes one with the Brahman. lie who fears nothing, and 
of whom no being is ever afraid, he who desires nothing, and 
knows no hatred,— becomes one ivith the Brahman.” With 
these thoughts he returns his youth to his son Burn, taking 
his own. old age from him and having placed Pfiru on the 
throne he goes to the forest and devotes himself to rigorous 
austerities for a thousand years. 

Windisch ' has once rel'eri;ed to this legend as ‘having 
a Buddhist character,’ and has pointed out a parallel to the 
pada : in the ]\Iarasamyukta of the Jlivyaia- 

ilana. 1 see in it an old folk tale reminding us of the Greek 
Titan myths, that was converted into a piece of ascetic 
poetry. 

The Mahabharata, and more specially the ^Moksadharma 
of the ^antiparvan, is full of legends and moral maxims which 
have all the appearance of being Jain or Buddhist in thidr 
origin, but which at any rale cannot be called Bral.manieal. 
Tak(; for instance, the story of tin; huntsman and the doves 
(Santi-parvan 1H3-1B)).' 'Ihis ‘.sacred sin-desti’oying 
Itiha.sa’ relates how the wicked hunter has caught a female 
dove and how the husband of this dove burns himsiielf in the 
fire for the wicked hunter who has caught his beloved wife 
only because he has no other food to offer to him whom ho 
considered as his ‘guest,’ how the dove follow.s her husl)and 
into death, whereupon the, wicked hunter deeply touched, 
gives^up his wild lib-!, becomes an a.scetic and finally also seeks 
death in the fire. 'I’his story might bo of Jain origin, as the 
Jainas approve of religious suicide. At any rate it is not 
‘ Brahraanical.’ 


' Mfil’a and Buddha, p. IfiBA. 

It is alsn found in thn Jainn rrrension of i)n* Paficnlantrn, 
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Another side of the ascetic view of life is illustrated in 
the story of Mudgala (Mahabharata 3, 260 f .). The ascetic 
Mudgala is very wise aiul pious, and one day a messenger of 
the gods appears, to lead him up to heaven. But Mudgala 
is cautious enough to enquire of the messenger, what kind of 
life it is that awaits the beings in heaven. The messenger 
describes all the glories of heaven and the bliss that awaits 
the pious there. He cannot, however, conceal from him the 
fact that this bliss is not of eternal duration. Everyone 
must reap the fruit of his actions. When once the Karraan 
is exhausted, one has to descend again from heaven and begin 
a new life;. Thereupon Mudgala does not want to hear any 
more of heaven. He devotes himself again to ascetic 
practices, and finally through deep meditation (dhyanayoga) 
and complete indifference towards the world of senses attains 
to the highest place of Vispu in which alone the bliss of 
HirvUna is to be found. 

Another hero of ascetic poetry, who not only refuses 
heaven, but even prefers hell to it, is king Vipascit (‘ the Wise 
One ’) in the beautiful legend told in the Markandeya* 
Puraija : 

Vipascit has been pious and virtuous all his life, yet 
after his death, he is led by Vam v’s attendant into hell. The 
king is much surprised at that, but the attendant tells Jiim 
that once he has committed a slight transgression of one of 
the rules prescribed by Brahmanie religion and according 
to the latv of Karman he must stay in hell for a very short 
time. And after a few minutes he turns to lead the king out 
of hell to his well-deserved abode in heaven. The king 
is about to go, when he hears horrible wailing and the 
dwellers in hell beseech and implore him to stay one moment 
longer, for a wondrously pleasant breath emanated from him 
appeasing the tortures of hell. Yami’s attendant explains 
to the king, that from the noble deeds of a good man a re- 
freshing breath emanates that is soothing to the tortured in 
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hell. On hearing this the king staunchly refuses to go to 
heaven. For, he says in a magnificent dialogue, not in heaven 
nor in Brahman’s world is there such bliss for men as in help- 
ing those who are suffering. In vain he is first told hy 
Yama’s attendant, then hy Yaina himself and even by god 
Indra, that every man must receive the reward or the punish- 
ment of his good or evil deeds. The king insists on his 
remaining in hell, as long as he can assuage the suffering of 
the poor dwellers in hell, who for him are not sinners hut 
sufferers, lie only leaves hell, when the lord of the gods 
promises him, that by his gopd \vorks the denizens of hell 
will be released from their pain. 

King Vipas'eit is a counterpart, perhaps a forerunner of 
the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara in Mahayiina Buddhism, but 
he is certainly not a Brahmaijical hero. 

In Brahmanical legends, too, we hear of king.s who 
perform woiiderful feats of self-denial, self-sacrillce and self- 
humiliation. You will know the stories of king Sibi who in 
Buddhist legends pulls out his eyes to give them to a blind 
beggcr or gives up his body for the welfare of men and beasts. 
In the’Mahabharatii too an Itihasa is told of this king who 
gives up his flesh and blood, to save the life of a pigeon, and 
to satisfy the hawk whom he has deprived of his food (Mabh. 
III. 100 f. , 197 ; XIII. 32). This is genuine ascetic poetry. 
But in another passage of the Mahabharata * we are told that 
this same king Sibi as a pious sacrifice!’ presented to the 
priests so many cows as rain-drops fall to the ground, as 
there are stars in the sky, and grains of sand in the bed of 
t|ie Ganges. And again in another pas.sage “ this king Sibi 
Is repre.sented as a mod(d king, Ijeoaiise he slaughters his own 
son Brhadgarbha and cooks his flesh and is even prepared to eat 
the flesh of his son — only becau.se he is ordered to do so by a 
Brahmapa and for this glorious deed of devotion to the priests 
he went from this world straight, to heaven 

’ 111 . 

* III 1(iM. ..r VII fiMj 
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Here you see the great difference between ascetic and lirah- 
maiiic legendary poetry most clearly. 

I am afraid, I have taxed your patience already too loivg. 
But what I said, ivill suffice to shoiv that there was in ancient 
India an ascetic literature different in its character and in Its 
teaching entirely from the Brahmap.ic literature. 

The question arises ; What is the historical position of 
this ancient Indian ascetic poetry ? 

As a matter of fact, this ascetic poetry is found • chiefly 
in the didactic portions of the Mahabharata in connection with 
the psychological and metaphysical doctrines of Sariikhya 
and Yoga, besides largely in Buddhist and Jain Literature. 
And it will be found that the ideas and ideals of this ascetic 
poetry are organically connected with Samkhya and Yoga as 
well as with Buddhism and Jainism while whenever they appear 
mixed up with orthodox Brahmanism in Brahmanical literature 
they appear as something foreign. 

Now if it were proved or could bo proved that the didac- 
tic sections of the Mahabharata especially the Moksadharma 
and the Anugita, are pre-Buddhist and belong to the Gth 
century B. C., then we could say that ascetic legends and 
moral tales and maxims found in the Mahabharata are the 
source from which the ascetic poetry of the Buddhists and 
Jains is derived. But a careful study of the Mahabharata 
has shown that the didactic sections belong to the the latest, 
not the oldest, stratum of the Mahabharata, and that the 
teaching contained in them is not a uniform system of philo- 
sophy as it is sometimes called, — but rather a jumble of the 
most different philosophical teaching of different times. It is, 
therefore, impossible to fix the ascetic poetry of the Mahabhii- 
rata chronologically. All wc can say, is that many of the 
Itihasas and moral maxims of the Maliabhirata may have 
existed and probably did exist independently or as parts of 
other works long before they came to be included in the great 
epic, while others are of later growth, 
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I am iucliuecl to think that ascetic poetry and the peculiar 
view of life expressed in it, first arose in an old form of Yoga 
which was merely a system of ethics and a practical theory of 
redemption, that could as easily be combined with Samkhya, 
as with Buddhist and Jain teaching. Both Sariikhya and 
Yoga though taken up into the folds of orthodox Brahma- 
ijism were orginally not Brahmapical, but independent of 
the Veda. 

At any rate, it is worth jnentioning that wherever 
Saiiikhya doctrfiies are taught in the Mahabharata, as 
in the Moksadharma and in the Anugita, it is only the 
ethical teaching, the Yoga element, to which we find so many 
parallels in Buddhist literature, 'fake for instance, the teach- 
ing of Pancasikha (PaiicasHkhavakya) in the Mok.sadharraa 
(Mahabharata XII. 218-220). Paficas'ikha is the teacher of 
Janaka of Videha, and the pupil of A.suri, the pupil of Kapila. 
All that he teaches about ethics is hardly different from the 
teaching of Buddha and most of the maxims found in the 
Paneasikhavakya are such as we are wont to find in the 
Bhammapada or Siittanipata or any other Buddhist text. On 
the oth^r Jnuul, of all that he says al)out the Ounas, Bnddhi, 
Manas and other peculiar Saiiikhya doctrines, nothing is to 
le found in Buddhism or Buddhist literature. 

But some of the legends and maxims of the ascetic poetry 
contained in the epic arc doulitlcss borrowed from Jain or 
Buddhist texts. As it is, whenever wo find the same legend 
or maxim both in the Mahabharata and in Buddhist and Jain 
texts there are two possibilities : 

(1). The original may have been either Buddhist or Jain ; 
or f2). 'fhe parallel passages may all go back to the same 
source, an older ascetic literature, that probably arose in 
connection with Yoga or Sariikhya-Yoga teaching. 

It will have to be decided in each individual case, whether 
the one or the other is more probable. A wide field of 
research opens here to students of the Mahabhfirata, and of 
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Jain and Buddhist literature. Tliis research is not only 
necessary for the history of Indian literature, hut will also 
throw considerable light on the history of Indian ethics.* 


M. WlNTERNITZ 


* Rofiilorship Irotiiru at tlio Cfilniittti liiiivcirsity on tlie 12th AiijjnRt, 102>]. 
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SWIFT AS A POLITICAL PAMPHLETEER 

Recently on looking into one of the numbers of the 
Examiner written by Swift (No. 32 : it i.s dated Thursday 
March 15, 1710-11) I Avas interested to find the Frenchmen 
of that day held up to obloquy. The diatribes of present-day 
government journalists against the French at the Genoa 
Conference are milk and water compared to it. The occasion 
was the attempted assassination of Harley by Guiscard, a 
French papist, an attempt ndiich was all but successful and 
paved the way to the bitter quarrel • and strained relations 
between Harley and St. John. “I am sensible,” writes Swift, 
“it is ill arguing from particulars to generals, and that we 
ought not to charge upon a nation the crimes of a few de 8 perat (5 
villains it is so unfortunate to produce; yet at the same time it 
must be avowed, that the French have, for these last centuries, 
been somewhat too liberal of their daggers upon the persons 
of their greatest men ; such as the Admiral de Coligny, the 
Dukes of Guise father and son, and the two kings I last 
mentioned.. I have sometimes wondered how a people, whose 
genius seems wholly turned to singing and dancing, and 
prating, to vanity and impertinence ; who lay so much Aveig;g 
upon modes and gestures ; who.se essentialities are generally 
so very superficial ; Avho are usually so serious upon trifles, 
and so trifling upon what is serious, have been capable of 
committing such solid villainie.s, more suitable to the gravity 
of a Spaniard, or the silence and thoughtfulness of an Italian : 
unless it be, that in a nation naturally so full of themselves, 
and of so restless imaginations, Avhen any of them happen to 
be of a mbrose and gloomy constitution, that huddle of con- 
fused thoughts, for want of evaporating, usually terminates 
in rage and despair. D’ Avila observes, that Jacques Clement 
was a sort of buffoon, whom the rest .of the friars used to 
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make sport with ; but at last giving his folly a serious 
turn, it ended in enthusiasm, and qualilied him for that 
desperate act of murdering his king.” 

I suppose because of the old connection and friendship 
between Scotland and France, Swift placed Scotchmen ii the 
same category as Frenchmen, and meted out to them a gene- 
rous measure of his scorn and sarcasm. He regarded the 
Scotch as foreigners, and virulently assailed the Act of Union, 
expecting nothing but harm to accrue to England from such 
an unhallowed alliance. He devoted a short poem to the subject 
in which he writes : - 

“ Blessed Revolulion ! wliieh creates 
Divided hearts, united states.” 

But ill “ The Public Spirit of the Whigs ” Swift fairly 
surpasses himself in his anxiety to pulverise Steele, the author 
of the “Crisis,” the Whig pamphlet to which he is replying. 
“ Their (Scotch) nobility is indeed so numerous, that the whole 
revenues of their country would be hardly able to maintain 
them, according to the dignity of their titles ; and, what is 
infinitely worse, they are never likely to be extinct until the 
last period of all things ; because the greatest part of them 
descend to heirs general. * * * Scotland, in taxes, is 

obliged to contribute one penny for every forty-pence laid 
upon England ; and the representatives they send to parliament 
are about a thirteenth. * * * The pensions and employ- 

ments possessed by the natives of that country now among 
us do amount to more than the whole body of their nobility 
ever spent at home ; and all the money they raise upon the 
public is hardly sufficient to defray their civil and military 
lists. I could point out some, with great titles, who affected 
to appear very vigorous for dissolving the Union, although 
their whole revenues, before that period, would have ill 
maintained a Welsh justice of peiice ; and have since gathered 
more money than ever any Scotchman, who had not travelled, 
could form an idea of.” Here Swift alludes to .John, Duke 
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of Argyle, and tlie passage did not escape the notice of autho- 
rities. The Scotch peers hinted at lost no time in approaching 
Queen Anne to have the Avritei* of the obnoxious paragraph 
prosecuted for a scurrilous libel. As usual in the case of 
Swift, nothing was done. 

I have just referred to Steele and that one-time famous 
pamphlet of his called “The Crisis.” Swift’s reply is 
animated by something more than bitter party feeling. There 
is the in'tensest personal animosity bristling in every line, if 
not in every word. No opportunity is neglected to heap 
insults on Steele, his views, his style, his grammar, his 
character, his debts, and his* politics. Here we have mud- 
slinging pur ejccelleme. “ Mr. Steele,” to quote from 
another pamphlet entitled “ The Importance of the Guardian 
Considered,” “ is author of two tolerable plays, or at least of 
the greatest part of them ; which, added to the company 
he kept, and to the continual conversation and friendship of 
Mr. Addison, has given him the character of a wit. To take 
the height of his learning, you are to suppose a lad just lit for 
the university, and sent early from thence in the wide nwld, 
where her followed every way of life that might least improve, 
or preserve the rudiments he had got. He has no invention, 
nor is master of a tolerable style ; his chief talent is humour, 
which he sometimes discovers in writing and discourse ; for, after 
the first bottle, he is no disagreeable companion. I never 
knew him taxed with ill nature, which has made me wonder 
how ingratitude came to be his prevailing vice ; and I am 
apt to think it proceeds more from some unaccountable sort 
of instinct than premeditation. Being the most imprudent 
mcM alive, he never follows the advice of his friends, but is 
wholly at the mercy of fools or knaves, or hurried away by 
his own caprice; by which he has committed more absurdities 
in economy, friendship, love, duty, good manners, politics, 
religion, and writing, than ever fell. to one man’s share. He 
was appointed gazetteer by Mr. Harley (then Secretary of 
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State) at the recommendatiou of Mr. Maynwaring, Avith a 
salary of three hundred pounds ; was a commissioner of 
stamped paper, of equal profit ; and had a pension of a hundred 
pounds per annum, as a servant to the late Prince Georg".” 

Originally Swift had been the friend of Addison and 
Steele, They were all Whigs, and Swift contributed some 
numbers to Steele’s papers. The name of Pickerstaff had 
been maxle famous by Swift before Steele borrowed it ; but 
when Swift ceased to be a Whig, the 6xigencies of tlic 
political situation made friendship with Addison difficulc, and 
utterly impossible in the case of Steele, The motives for 
Swift’s change of political front have been variously described. 
Some say it was because the Whig admijiistralion denied him 
preferment in the Church, and that he went over to the 
Tories when Harley returned to power and promised Swi^t his 
lielp, A more charitable view, and Swift’s own account, is 
that the Whigs receded from their principles. Swift was 
essentially a Churchman and the indefatigable champion of 
the rights and privileges of the clergy. During the wars of 
Marlborough he found the Whigs becoming daily ipore and 
n^ore identified with the dissenters and with the monii)d 
interests, or war profiteers, as we should now call them. Any 
encroachment on the prerogatives of the Church was stoutly 
combated by Swift till he found himself by virtue of his 
Church politics in the heart of the Tory camp, the confidante 
of Harley and St. John, the redoubtable advocate of the 
change of ministry which preceded the fall and disgrace of 
Marlborough. His was one of the most vigorous intellects of 
that time. Literature had espoused the cause of party to 
the neglect of the mpsos, and Swift’s was the most trenchant 
pen of the day, dipjred, as it was, in gall and vitriol. He nas 
the man Harley was looking for to buttress the fabric of 
the new administration, and for four years the genius of 
Jonathan Swift was devoted to production of political 
pamphlets on the Tory side. 
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Conscious of the aml)i<^uity of his position and that 
his motives were ope)i to misunderstanding', Swift in No. 1<3 
of the hjxatniuer is at "veat pains to define the terms Whig 
and Tory, and to show “ that llie two fantastic names of Whig 
and Tory have at present very little relation to those opinions, 
Avhich were at first thought to distinguish them.” To him 
a Whig is a man who is in favour of tire continuation of the 
war, who supports Marlborough and his party, who has made 
money out of the war, and who is opposed to the Clmrch. It 
follows that a Tory clamours for a cessation of hostilities, 
and the conclusion of a just and honourable peace for 
England. A Tory is a champion of the Church and State, 
and even of the Protestant succession. Swift’s ])olitical 
pamphlets, therefore, revolve round three topics, the change 
of ministry, the Peace of Utrecht, the position of the House 
of Hanover. The first, according to Swift, was in the interests 
of the country, and tlic (iueeai was more than justified in 
dismissing the Marlborough f.iinily and sending for Haih'V. 
The second was essential to lift the load of ta-vation pressing 
upon the pcoi)le, and to restore our disordered finances, 
IVhen dealing with the third ([uestiou Swift repudiates with 
warmth the allegation of the Whigs that the Tories were 
working for the restoration of .lames IL and his son, and 
disavows with disdain on behalf of his parly the Pretender, 
Papacy, and arbitrary power. 

It is always interesting and instructive for later genera- 
tions to read contemporary accounts of men, whose 
position in History has been fixed. Swift’s attempts to be- 
little the Duke t)f M arlborough make one smile. The w'riter 
could think of nothing hut the l)nke’.s usurpation of power 
and ijxordinate love of money. A casual reference to Walpole 
hcfoi'e the days of that minister’s pre-eminence, is not without 
interest. “ The Commons,” writes Swift, in his History of the 
Last Four Years of the (iucen, “ began their examination of 
the report with a member of their own, Mr. Robert Walpole, 
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already mentioned p. l-l ; who, durins his hoin" secretary 
at war, had received five luindred "uineas, and taken a note 
for five hundred pounds more, on account of two contracts 
for forage of the queen’s troops quartiu’ed in Scotland. He 
endeavoured to excuse the first contract ; but had nothing to 
say about the second. The first apptiared so plain and so 
scandalous to the Commons, that they voted the author of it 
guilty of a high breach of trust, and notorious corruption, 
committed him prisoner to the Tower, where he continued to 
the end of the session, and expelled him tire House. He was 
a man much caressed by the opposers of the (lueen and 
ministry ; having been first drawn into their* party by his 
indifference to any principles, and afterwards kept steady by 
the loss of his place. His bold, forward countenance, altogether 
a stranger to that infirmity ivhieh makes men bashful, joined 
to a readiness of speaking in public, lias justly entitled him 
among those of his faction, to be a sort of leader in the second 
form. The reader must excuse me for being so particular 
about one, who is otherwise altogether obscure,’' Later on 
Swift returned to the attack in his verso and refers to Walpole 
as Sir Robert Brass or Sir Bob. 

“ I knew a bra/.cii minister of 
Who bore for twice ten years the public liate. 

In every month the (picstion most in vogue 
Was, when will they turn out tliis odious rogue ? 

A juncture happen’d in his highest pride ; 

While he wont robbing on, his master died.” 

The most pleasing of the pen portraits are those of Harley 
and St. tTohn. Swift loved and admired both. Of the two he 
had more sympathy with Harley. Their quarrels and dis- 
sensions distressed him. He did his best to compose their 
differences, but failed to achieve success. St. John admitted 
to Swift that he knew their quarrels were ruining the 
ministry, and hastened to add that ho would rather ruin the 
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ministry than oblige Harley. After a last final effort to effect 
a reconciliation, Swift in characteristic fashion retired into 
Berkshire to await the crash. When his Avorst fears w'ere 
realised and Swift had leisure to look back calmly on the 
days gone by and the friends in e.vile or the Tower, he traced 
their several qualities with a judicious, if somewhat partial, 
hand. 

“ The Earl of Oxford is a person of as much virtue as can 
possibly consist with the love of power ; and his love of 
power is no greater than what is common to men of his 
superior capacities ; neither did any man ever appear to 
value it less after he had obtained it, or exert it with more 
moderation. He is the only instance that ever fell within 
my memory or observation, of a person passing from a private 
life, through the several stages of greatness, without any 
perceivable impression upon liis temper or behaviour. As 
his own birth was illustrious, being descended from the heirs 
general of the Veres and the Mortimers, so he seemed to 
value that accidental advantage in himself and others more 
than it could pretend to deserve. He abounded in good 
nature and good humour ; although subject to passion, as I 
have heafd it atfirmed by others, and owned by liimself ; 
Avhich, however, he kept under the strictest government, till 
tow’ard the end of his ministry, when he began to grow soured, 
and to suspect his friends ; and, perhaps, thought it not 
worth his pains to manage any longer. He was a great 
favourer of wit and learnins;, particularly the former; whom 
he caressed without distinction of party,* and could not endur j 
to think that any of them should bo Lis enemies: and it 
AVixs his good fortune that none of them ever appeared to be 
so ; at least if one may judge by the libels and pamphlets 
published against him, which he frequently read, by way of 
amusement, with a most unaffected indifference : neither do 
I remember ever to have endangered his good opinion so 
much, as by appearing uneasy when the dealers in that kind 
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of writing first began to pour out their scurrilities against 
me; which he thought a weakness altogether inexcusable 
iu a man of virtue and liberal education. He had the 
greatest variety of knowledge that I have anywhere met 
with ; was a perfect master of the learned languages, and 
well skilled in divinity. He had a prodigious memory, and 
a most exact judgment. In drawing up any state-paper, no 
man had more proper thoughts, or put them Jin so strong and 
clear a light. Although his style was not always correct, 
which, however, he knew to mend ; yet oftesi, to save time, 
he would leave the smaller alterations to others. I have 
heard that he spoke seldom in parliament, and then rather 
with art than eloquence : but no man equalled him in the 
knowledge of our constitution ; the reputation whereof made 
him the chosen speaker to three successive parliaments ; which 
ofllce, I have often heard his enemies allow him to have 
executed with universal applause ; his sagacity was such, 
that I could produce very amazing instances of it, if they 
were not unseasonable. In all difficulties, he immediately 
found the true point that was to be pursued, and adhered to 
it ; and one or two others in the ministry have confessed 
very often to me, that, having condemned his opinion, they 
found him in the right, and themselves in the wrong. He 
was utterly a stranger to fear ; and consequently had a 
presence of mind ui)on all emergencies. His liberality and 
contempt of money were such, that he almost ruined his estate 
while he was in employment ; yet his avarice for the public 
was so great, that it neither consisted with the present 
corruptions of the age, nor Uie circumstances of the time. He 
was seldom mistaken in his judgment of men, and therefore 
not apt to change a good or ill opinion by the representa- 
tions of others, except toward the end of his ministry. He 
was affable and courteous, extremely easy and agreeable in' 
conversation, and altogether disengaged ; regular iu his life, 
with great appearance of piety; nor ever guilty of any 
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expressions thcat could possildy tend to what was indecent or 
profane, llis imperfections were at least as obvious, although 
not so numerous, as his virtues. He had an air of secrecy in 
his manner .and countenance, by no means proper for a great 
minister, because it warns all men to prepare against it. He 
often gave no answer at all, and very seldom a direct one : 
and I rather blame this reservedness of temper, because I 
have known a very different practice succeed much better ; 
of which, among otheis, the late Earl of Sunderland, and the 
present Lord Somers, persons of great abilities, are remarkable 
instances: who used to talk in so frank a manner, that thev 
seemed to discover the bottom of their hearts, and, by that 
appearance of confidence, would easily unlock the breasts of 
others. But the Earl of Oxford, ple^ids, in excuse of this 
charge, that he has .seldom or never communicated anything 
which was of importance to be concealed, wherein he has not 
been deceived by the vanity, treachery, or indiscretion of 
those he discovered it to. Another of his imperfections, 
univijrsally known and complaimul of, was procrastination or 
delay : ivhich was, doubtless, natural to him, although he 
often Imre the blame without the guilt, and when the remedy 
was not'in his power ; for never wore prince and minister better 
matched than his sovereign and he upon that article : and, 
therefore, in the dispos.al of employments, wherein the queen 
was very absolute, a year would often pass before they could 
come to a determination. I remember he was likewise heavily 
charged with the common court vice, of promising very 
liberally, and seldom performing ; of which, although I can- 
not altogether acquit him, yet I ai.n confident his intentions 
were generally bettor than his disappointed solicitors would 
believe. It may be likewise said of him, that he certainly 
did not| value, or did not understand, the art of acquiring 
friends ; having made very few during the time of his power, 
and contracted a great number of enemies. Some of us used 
to observe, that those whom he talked well of, or suffered to 
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be often near him, Avere not in a situation of much advantage ; 
and that his mentioning others with contempt or dislike, 
was no hindrance at all to their preferment. I have dwelt 
the longer upon this great man’s character, because I have 
observed it so often mistaken by the wise rcasoners of both 
parties : besides, having had the honour, for almost four 
years, of a nearer acquaintance with him than usually happens 
to men of my level, and this without the least mercenary 
obligation. I thought it lay in my powei’, as I am sure it is 
in my Avill, to represent him to the world Avith impartiality 
and truth.” 

“ It happens to very few men, in any age or country, to 
come into the world Avith so many advantages of nature and 
fortune as the late Secretary Bolingbroke : descended from 
the best families in England, heir to a great patrimonial 
estate, of a sound constitution, and a most graceful, amiable 
person : but all these, had they been of e([ual value, Avere 
inlinitely inferior in degree to the accomplishments of his 
mind, Avhich Avas adorned Avith the choicest gifts that God 
has yet thought lit to bestow upon the children of men ; a 
clear judgment, a A'ast range of wit and fancy, a thorough 
comprehension, an invincible, eloquence, Avitli a most 
agrecjable elocution. He had aacH cultivated all these talents 
by travel and study ; the latter of Avhich he seldom omitted 
even in the midst of his pleasures, of Avhich he had indeed 
been too great and criminal a pursuer : for, although he was 
persuaded to leave off intemperence in Avine, Avhich he did, 
for some time, to such a degree that he seemed rather ab- 
stemious ; yet he Avas said to alloAV himself other liberties, 
Avhicli can by no means he reconciled to religion or morals ; 
AA'liereof I have reason to believe he began to be sensible. 
But he AA'as fond of mixing pleasure and business, and of 
being esteemed excellent at both ; upon Avhich account, he 
had a great respect for the characters of Alcibiades and 
Petronius, especially the latter, Avhom he Avould be gladly 
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thought to resemble. His detractors charged him with some 
degree of affectation, and, perhaps, not altogether without 
grounds ; since it was hardly possible for a young man, with 
half the business of the nation upon him, and the applause 
of the whole, to escape some tincture of that infirmity. He 
had been early bred to business, was a most artful negotiator, 
and perfectly understood foreign affairs. But what I have 
often wondered at, in a man of his temper, w'as his prodigious 
application whenever he thought it necessary ; for he would 
plod w’hole days and nights, like the loAvest clerk in an office. 
His talent of speaking in public, for which he was so very 
much celebrated, 1 know nothing of, except from the infor- 
mations of others ; but undersj;anding men of both parties 
have assured me, that, in this point, in their memory and 
judgment, he was never equalled.” 

Then Swift brings them together once more and arrives 
at these conclusions. “ This minister (Harley) had stronger 
passions than the secretary, but kept them under stricter 
government. My Lord Bolingbroke was of a frank and open 
nature ; and as men of great genius are superior to common 
rules he seldom gave himself the trouble of disguising or 
subduing his resentments, although he was ready enough to 
forget them. In matters of state, as the earl was too reserved, 
so, perhaps, the other w'as too free ; not from any incontinency 
of talk, but from the mere contempt of multiplying secrets ; 
although the graver counsellors imputed this . liberty of 
speech to vanity or lightness. .A.nd, upon the whole, no two 
men could dilfer more, in their diversions, their studies, their 
ways of transacting business, their choice of company, or 
manner of conversation.” 

^Writing in I75d- Lady Mary Wortly Montagu said that 
Pope and Swift “ w’ere entitled by their birth and fortune 
to be oJily a couple of link boys.” As Hazlitt points out, 
theirs was the triumph of genius over birth and fortune ; but 
even birth and fortune were no protection against the caustic 
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criticism of Lady Mary. She had just read over the works 
of Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Bolinghroke, in 17.51., 
and after severely trouncing Swift’s friend in a long letter, 
sums up in these words. “ I own I have small regard for 
Lord Bolingbroke as an author, and the highest contempt for 
him as a man. He came into the world greatly favoured 
both by nature and fortune, blest with a noble birth, heh’ to 
a large estate, endowed with a strong constitution, and, as I 
have heard, a beautiful figure, higli spirits, a good memory 
and a lively apprehension, w'hieh was cultivated by a learned 
education : all these glorious advantages being left to the 
direction of a judgment stifled by unbounded vanity, he dis- 
honoured his birth, lost his estate, ruined his repuhition, and 
destroyed his health, by a wild pursuit of eminence even in 
vice and trifles.” 

Such is the effect of political prejudices on even the 
keenest intellects of any day. To Swift Bolingbroke was 
a little lower than the angels ; to Lady Mary ho was not 
much above the brute beasts. But these very prejudices, 
which warp the judgment from the point of view of hislory, 
make Swift and L^idy Mary really interesting, and attract us 
to peruse their pages with pleasure and even sympathy, when 
the impartial page of history leaves us cold. 


J. H. Maxwell 
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EARLY REVENUE HISTORY OF BENGAL 
( 1757 - 1772 ) 

With the exception of parts of the country held as 
jagirs hy officers or as fiefs by such local chiefs as it was 
politic to recognisi*, direct dealin:? with the ryots formed the 
cardinal feature of the ]\lughal revenue system. When the 
Mu"hal power was strong, it did not countenance any 
fanning of revenue. But in Bengal, that system could not Ix) 
dispensed with, to a very considerable extent, cv<'n hy Akhar 
and his three immediate successors. Tt was difficult to adopt 
the ryotwari system in Ijowcr and Eastern Bengal, where the 
lands being siil)jeet to frequent alluvium and diluvium, 
no accurate records of rights could long be maintained, 
and hence sonn? kind of farming of land revenue could not be 
avoided. As Seton-Karr writes, “ in Lower Bengal, more 
perhaps than in any other province of India, the most 
unexpected chaugos are wrouglit by the tremendous force 
of its streams, bringing down a yellow flood in the rainy 
season. A vast body of water cuts through natural obstacles ; 
sweeps away whole villages, corrodes and absorbs half or the 
whole of an (istate ; inundates large tracts and disappears in 
the month of October, to leave behind it a fresh alluvial soil, 
from which every familiar landmark has disappeared, while 
the bewildered owners make vague guesses at the outlines of 
their former possessions.” ^ 

The farming system was tlie special resource of governments 
in their decline, and from the beginning of the reign of 

• f As obaerved by llic Judicial CuiniuiUoc of llie I’rivy Coiincil in (be recent caso of 
Snnuth V. Dimbatidhn, 1(014) 41 I. A. 221, “ In the deltaic frea of Lower Bengal, change 
is silmost normal in the river Hystems, and changes occur rarely by slow degrees, and often 
with an almost cafcaclysrnal antldonncss.” [For this foot note I am indebted to a lawyer 
friend.] 
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IW^k-siyar it became very common, not only in Bengal 
but also in other parts of the Muglial Empire. “Then 
it was that besides the llajahs, chiefs and ancient grantees 
who had a real hold over the country and were already spoken 
of as the Zamindars, other classes of persons,” speculators, 
Court favourites and governunmt ollicials who were employed 
as collectors of revenue, also began to bo called zaraijidavs. 
The title of the first class of zamindars was naturally 
hereditary. They paid their land revenue to the State 
in the form of a fixed annual tribute. But the position 
of a zamindar of the latter class was dilferent. llis otlice was 
at first not hereditary. Originally, he was bound to 
account for all he collected from tl>e ryots. He was to pay in 
all his collections to the governmei\t less a cortaiii percentage, 
usually 10 per cent. But with the gradual weakness of the 
Mughal power, he became a mere contractor for a ti.Ked sum, 
a revenue farmer,* with practically hereditary right and was 
able to make his own terms with the ryots. 

Thus, during the first half of the eighteenth century, a 
licterogeueous body of persons, from semi-independent chiefs to 
mere revenue collectors, began to be called zamindars w ho 
paid lump sums to the State every year, representing A'ery 
imperfectly the revenue assessment of tlieir zamindaries. 
They were therefore in a sense farmers of revenue. But this 
old race of revenue farmers, unlike the netv race which camo 
into power under early British rule, did not generally oppress 
the ryots. Many of them practically enjoyed hereditary rights 
to their zamindaries and therefore had a permanent interest 
in the welfare of their ryots. 

It should also be noted that with the single exception of 
Murshid Quli, all the Nawabs of Bengal who ruled during 
the first half of the eighteenth century, did not squeeze thp 

' Baden- Po well— TAf Ofiyiu of 'AnmimUtri hUfutcA in Brnyuf Qunrtcrly Joiiri.nl of 
Economics, October, 1896, pp. 49-42. See also Boden-TN^woll— /aniJ Systewa of Biitish 
Incliay Vol. I, pp. 507-609. 
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zamindars, who were, therefore, not driven to squeeze the 
tenants in their turn. It is true that abwabs which were first 
openly imposed by Murshid Quli, were considerably increased 
by his successors, till in the time of Aliverdi Khan the total 
amount ^ of nbioabs demanded by the Nawab reached Rs. 
43,98,606. There is no doubt that this increase of abwabs by 
increasing the state demand as well as by introducing an 
uncertain element in it, caused some oppression on the ryots. 
Hat “in pre- British times there was no eviction for default, 
no starvation of the peasantry (except when there was a local 
famine with no communication with the more fruitful parts 
of the country.) ...In those days. ..the peasant was also 
cherished and valued because his landlord had need for him 
as an armed retainer. Indeed, competition tor tenants among 
the z imindars was the rule and the pooi’er peasants sometimes 
escaped from one zamindari to another, in the hope of getting 
rid of their arrears with the former and of faring better under 
a new landlord.” - It should also be noted that the general 
prosperity ot the country in the latter part of Aliverdi’s reign, 
in spite of the temporary set-b ick caused by the Maratha 
raids, maintained the ryot’s power of producing wealth more 
or less intact, even if it had not actually increased it. 

But after the baltb; of IMassey began a series of events 
which materially reduced the ryot’s income. The first of these 
was the invasion of inland trade by the Company’s servants 
and yotmstahs, who often compelled the ryots to sell their 
agricultural products at an arbitrarily low price, and to buy 
their goods at an enhanced price. The extortionate revenue 

' Thi Fifth lii'purt, Vol. 11, iip, 82fl .ii.il Ah^vaba lovied by tliu Nawals of Bengal 
from 1722 to iToo A. 1). 


Ks. 

By Murshid (^uli Khan 258, 857 

(6) Additional impo'-ition.s by Slirijah Khun .. ... 1,914,093 

(^) *j M »» Aliverdi Khan .. ... 2, 225, 554* 

Total amount of nWabs levied at the time of Aliverdi 4, 398, 506. 
® Sarkar— Achnini'^fratinyi^ pp. 10.5-106. 
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demand of Mir Kasim caused considerable oppression on the 
ryots. The decline of the weaving industry also impoverished 
m;my ryots who had derived a supplementary income from it. 
Thus when the Dewani was granted in 17(55, the ryots were 
already suffering from economic distress. Under such a state 
of things it was evident that even any moderate revenue which 
could formerly have been collected with ease, must have now 
liocome a rack-rent * and caused oppression on the ryots. 

liut the revenue collected after the grant of the* Dewani 
was larger ^ than what was ever collected in Aliverdi Khan’s 
time, when tlie country wjw in a flourishing condition. The 
mode of collecting the revenue was no less objectionable than 
the amount of revenue collected. “ When (he English received 
the grant of the Dewani, their first consideration seems to 
have been the raising of as large sums from the country as 
could bo collected, to answer the pressing demands from home 
and to defray large e.xpenses here.” The zamindars who were 
unable to pay the sums demanded, were dispossessed of the 
management of their binds. People of lower rank were 
therefore employed as inails or collectors for most ’ of the 


‘ Franeis’B Minute uf Jhiiuui)' 22, 1770. 

" Becher’s leltri* of May 2 i, 1709. 

^ Tlie revenue adiuiiii>itiatiuii of the distrieta ceded hy Mir Jufar aiul Mir Kasim wa.s 
however slifflitly better than tlml of the districts j,aautod by the Dowaiii. But oven in the 
eeded diatriets the fanning system was at first utten (led with disastrous results. Beferring 
to the ceded district of Biirdwan, Vei-elst writes that a plan adoiited in 17(32 was productive 
of certain ruin to the district. “ The lauds were let by public auction for tlie short term of 
three years. Men without, fortune or character became bidders at tlm sale j and while sorne 
of the former farmers, unwilling to relinquish tlieir habitations, o.\cceded perhaps the real 
value in tht'ir oilers, those who had notliiiig to lose, advanced yet further, wishing to all 
events to obtain an iininediate possession. Thus numberlesa harpies were let loose to 
plunder, whom the spoil of a miserable peo]ilo enabled to complete their first year's pay. 
meiiL” AVhen Vtrelst was appointed supevisor of lJurdwaii in 1705, he described the 
eviating revenue system of the district in the following terms. — “ It appeared that on tluj 
second sale for three years, bidders had been found for little more than two-fifths of yie 
land, the most beneficial of which were held in different numoa by thootticers of govomincnt 
and Imnyans of European gentlomon. The remainder, under the denomination of coss 
(khas) fell into the hands of collectors who oppreB.sed the people, bringing what they 
ploasod to account.^’ 
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districts. These atnils, agreed to pay a fixed sum for the 
districts from which they were to collect revenue, and the 
man who offered the largest sum, was genemlly appointed 
aniil. 'Ihus the system of collection through amils was 
nothing but a system of annual farming of the revenue to the 
liighest bidder. It is needless to say that these amils had no 
natural interest, like the zaraiudars, in the welfare of the 
ryots, Iweanse they had no certainty of holding their posts 
beyond the year. Their best recommendation for confirmation 
in their posts in sfibsequont years was the punctual payment 
of their Icitifs (instalments of revenue) to the government. 
They, therefore, imposed fresh ahimbs on the ryots when the 
rents realised from them proved insufficient. Some of the 
amils were not even punctual in paying their khsts. Their 
only aim avhs to extort as much as they could and pay as 
little as possible to tlie government. Thus they plundered the 
people and defrauded the government at the sanm time. The 
poor ryots had no redress against the rapacity of the amils, 
who were practically under no check * during the tenure of 
their appointmwit. Many ryots therefore Hed from tlndr 
homes in despair, to swell the ranks of the unemployed 
landless labourers. 

This tendency of the ryots to sink into the position of 
landless labourers, increased on account of the rigorous collec- 
tion of land revenue during the great famine of 1770. The 
net collection of revenue in 1770-1771, during the first six 
months of the year in which the famine was in its most acute 

stage, exceeded the collection of the previous year by more than 

• 

' The only check to llio oppressiou of the revenue farniora was the luetayaae 

(or Irtfai) system. The ryots holding! land undi^r this system, could evade “ cuttinj? down 
the crops till their oppressors slionld bo reduced to torm.s or taking advantage of thojiight, 
they would steal grain sulticiont for tJieir own .subaistence.'* But tbo ryots of the specie- 
puyi’lf lands liad no such advantage, and they suffered most daring tho early days of the 
Company’s rule and in consequence abandoned the cultivation of such lands in many places. 
It may also be noted here that though the tuslom of paying leiit in kind was rot given np 
immediately after tho grant of the Dew’ani, tho tendency under the British rnle'has always 
been to aabstitatc money rent for rent in kind. 
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seven lacs of rupees. During tlie year 1771-1772 the revenue 
collected exceeded that of 1770-1771 by about fifteen lacs ' of 
rupees. This was mainly due to the imposition of the mjm/ 
tax on the existing cultivators, to make up for the rents due 
from their neighbours who were either dead or had fled from 
the country. The effect of this tax U’as to cause the few 
remaining ryots in a depopulated village to take to flight, 
rather than face the extortion. Hut the famine of 1770 
ultimately proved a blessing in disguise to the tenants who 
survived its ravages. Before the outbreak erf the famine, the 
tenants were in many cases at tlie mercy of the landlords. 
But after the famine, there was more land than tenants, and 
each landlord began to attract '' the tenants of his neighbours, 
by offering lower rents. Though the position of the tenants 
thus improved, tlie position of the landlords was changed for 
the B'orse. Burdened with the heavy demand of land 
revenue, the old aristocracy of Bengal was faced with impend- 
ing ruin. To quote a glaring instance, “ the Maharaja of 
Burd wan... died miserably towards the end of the famine, 
leaving a treasury so empty that the heir had to melt down 
the family plate, and when this was exhausted, to beg a loan 
from the Government, in order to perform hir father’s obse- 
quies,” The economic distress of the old aristocratic houses 
of Nadia, Natore, Birbhum and Bishnupur dates also from 
this period. 

JOGISCHANDRA SlNJU 

’ 'rho ftl)OV(i (inures vol'or to t.li« tfiUl revenue of Hengal :\nd Hiluir. 



Not col led ions of 

Net collections of 

Year. 

Bengal. 

BfMigal and Bihar. 


. Its. 

Rs. 

1708-09 

152,54,800 

21)5,99,005 

1709-70 

131,49,148 

233,44,817 

1770-71 

140, (X), 030 

240,84,559 

1771-72 

153,33.600 

255,12,009 


lleferring to the ligoious collection of hinrl revenuo in Bengal proper, Sir Willinni 
Hunter observes “not live per cent, ofj the Inml tax was roniittetl, and ten per cent, uxis 
added to it for the ensuing ye<’r (1770-71)." 

® It is interesting to note that after the Black Death in England in 1348-49. the Lords 
of the Manors began also to entice labour from other manors, by offering bettor coin'iiions 
of work. 

Hunter— Annals of Rural Bengal, p. G7. 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

CHAPTER XX 
Entrapped 

Ranubha came back with the ci"ar case and handed it 
over to Jasnbha. Jasubha lighted one with steady ftn^ers. 
The experience of*tlte list twenty-four hours, had given anew 
zest to his life. All these plots and political intrigues and 
all this struggle oP such clever people around and about himself 
made him wish to take part in these troubles himself. By 
natvire he was fond of ease and pleasure, for he had been brought 
up in the lap of luxury ; but to-day for the first time be ex- 
perienced pleasure in activity. 

Being always accustomed to do exactly what he pleased, 
he had instinctively refused to grant the Swami’s request. 
Revashankar besides had become such a natural part of his 
surroundings that he could scarce imagine how the world would 
look without him. The inspiring presence of Anant-anand had 
also had its effect upon him ; it had aroused the warrior spirit 
latent in Jasubha. “T will show this Swami that Jasubha 
Solanki is not a coward,” he murmured quietly in his usual 
tone ; but the habitual drawl of indifference was absent from 
his voice. 

“ Ranu, we are nicely trapped ! ” 

“What do you mean ?” exclaimed Ranubha, busy with 
his own thoughts. 

“ What a fool you are 1 Where are your wits to-day?” 

“ No, your Highness, I am quite attentive.” 

, Just now there was a stiff breeze between me and that 
Swami of yours,” 

“Oh! How so?” asked Ranubha; he was eager to know 
more on hearing the Swami’s name. 
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“ He wants to be a Eichlieu. He wanted me to dismiss 
Revashankar and I refused.” 

Ranubha also had the same idea. Was not Anantanand 
striving for power ? But that hardly mattered to him now, 
for he had done with his world. 

“ Did he wish to be the Divan ?” 

“ No, he wanted you to take up that post.” 

“Me?” 

“ Yes. And he told me that he would not allow me to 
stir from here until I consented.” 

“ What does he mean ?” 

“ That we arc close prisoners here, that’s all,” replied 
Jasubha quite calmly. 

Ranubha looked out from the gallery. Then quietly with 
a gesture he drew Jasubha ’s attention to u'hat he saw. 

“I see. Here is a troop collecting.” Jasubha saw 
several troops of the Varat soldiers going about. Night had 
fallen but lights had been lighted and he could see clearly. 

“ Now I remember. I had seen a troop near the monastery 
also. I paid no attention to it then.” 

“ What shall we do now ?” 

“What could the Swami do? He is just trying 
some friendly pressure,” Ranubha said. A part of his 
mental suffering was assuaged now. The second object of his 
life was faithful service of his Prince. He found now a way 
out of all his trouble. If the Prince was made captive he 
would fight to the death; he would kill as many of his foes as 
he could and then meet the glorious death of a warrior. This 
would be the finest answer to the perjury of Anantanand 
and Champa. He always carried his sword with him and now 
his hand instinctively felt for the hilt. 

“You can’t say for certain: the Swami is not an easy 
person to deal with.” 

“ But are we any the less brave ? Sire, we are two but 
enough for two hundred.” 
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“ Yes, my back, too, is up. I think we may teach your 
Swami a lesson,” 

“ I am ready Avhenever you choose to command me. 
These villagers should also learn what it means to keep 
you under observation.” 

“ Itanu, it seems as if the old days have come back. 
What fun if Kovashankar w'erchere.” 

Ranubha remained ciuiet. His was a brave spirit. And 
when the call came for tirm action and the troubles (self- 
invited) of his uu^-equited love were over, he saw but one 
aim in life. Whosever he be, w'ere he Anantanand himself, 
— he AAi-s to be removed in order to free .Jasubha. He bit 
his lips and stood ready to draw his sword. 

Atmanand came in and pressed the button for the electric 
light, 

“ Prince, the Naib Divan is below and requests admission 
for a private interview.” 

“ Ranu, hero is another.” 

“ Let him come, I am just waiting behind the door out- 
side the room, .lust see his ways.” 

“ Jasubha sat down and calmly lighted his cigar. “ Admit 
him, ” hb ordered. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Tue Eirst Game. 

Like the rest of the Prince’s retinue Raghubhai, too, 
[I'goiie his own way. Jasubha had introduced into his 
court the simple manners of a counti’y gentleman and 
he never had insisted upon a certain number of his attendants 
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accompanying him. So tliey liacl all scattered to sco 
the town. And Raghubhai had returned with slow steps to 
his bungalow. There ho found a man waiting for him. 

“ Well Ranched, is everything ready ?” 

“ Yes, Sir. Pestonji Seth has himself come over to Talod 
and has brought about twenty-live men with him. He is now 
about a mile and half from hero.” 

“Very well. Now just call Mana Nayak.” 

Mana Nayak entered. 

“Mana, you have been very faithful uptil now. God 
willing the next twenty-four hours shall see us both in a much 
higher position. You have to be very careful at this moment.” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“The Maharaja has gone into the monastery. Keep 
three horses ready near the gateway on the river. The 
horses should be strong, for upon them will depend our 
lives.” 

“ Never fear. Sir. About what time ? ” 

“ At about nine.” And then he dismissed Mana Nayak. 

Raghubhai once again examined his hand He felt 
that he was now crowning all his attempts of all these years. 
He would never get a better chance. Jasubha was alone and 
far from his usual advisors and to-day he seemed to be 
inclined to attend more to business than to pleasure. Besides 
Anantanand was sure to take some decisive step ; but he 
could not guess what. Surely he was not a man to invite the 
Prince there and to take all this trouble for nothing. What 
other motive could ho have ? There had long been bad blood 
between Raghubhai and the Swami. Would he try to 
imprison the Prince and put another on the throne ? That 
was not impossible. Rut there was no inkling of that at the 
British Residency. He was very much afraid lest he should 
play Raghbhai’s own game. If the Swami by hook or by 
crook obtained the dismissal of Revashankar — what then ? 
Who else could be the Divan but himself, Raghubhai ? And 
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if this came to pass, the secret he had been at so great trouble 
to obtain would lose half its value. Then the Bawa alone 
would be all-powerful. But did he know the secret at all ? 
That was very doubtful. Eaghubhai felt sure he did not ; else 
why should he have sat quiet all these years, when he could 
have dethroned Jasubba with a mere word. So, on the whole, 
to-day was the time. He must show his cards and win the 
game. He had decided and he got up. 

Outside his sharp eye detected the movement of some 
troops near the monastery. He smelt some plot and he thought 
fate was playing into his hands, for Jasubba would henceforth 
be bound to him more than ever. Raglml)hai had foumlupon 
inquiry that from half past seven Anantanand had gone to 
carry spiritual consolation to the deathbed of an old man. So 
this was the precise time for action, for even the Swami would 
not be able to interfere just then. 

Eaghubhai arrived at the monastery and was considerably 
relieved to learn that Anantanand had not yet returned. He 
hurriedly entered and enquired ifJasuhha was in, and 
Anantanand immediately .took him upstairs, 

“ Well, Sire, any orders ? ” 

None could have guessed from the looks of Jasubha that 
he was at all aware of the extreme danger of his position. He 
gave his usual indifferent laugh. 

“ Eaghubhai, where had you been so long ? ” 

“ Sir, we have to start again to-morrow naorning and I 
was busy preparing for the journey.” 

Jasubha remained silent. Eaghubhai boldly took the 
plunge. 

“ I have come to Your Highness upon an urgent 
i^atter.” 

"At this moment ? ” he asked with a coolness that made 
Eaghubhai shiver. 

" Yes, Sir. We are at this moment in the hands of the 
enemy.” 
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“ Enemy ! What enemy can a tributary Prince of 
the British Empire have ? ” Jasubha pretended complete 
ignorance. 

“ Sir, at the present moment you are under strict guard, 
our lives are in danger. I could come to you only at great 
risk.” 

“ But who should keep guard upon us ? Raghuhhai, 
have you lost your head? ’’Jasubha cried pointing at his head. 

“ No, Sire,” llaghubhai was now quite sure the Prince 
suspected nothing. “ Anantanand at preseht wishes to keep 
you prisoner here. There are armed troops all around. I 
have myself seen them. Anantanand has been hatching a 
deep plot.” 

“ But w'hy ? What could he gain thereby ? If he impri- 
sons me he risks his life.” 

“ No, Sire. He will be the Ruler instead.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Your Highness, it is a secret the Bawa possesses. One 
knowing that secret could shake your throne itself.” 

Jasubha understood that this rogue had waited his oppor- 
tunity and had come now to play liis game. But he remained 
cool and collected. Ranubha outside admired his courage. 

“ Then it is indeed strange that none has shaken it as 
yet. Very well, I shall see about it when the Swami comes 
back.” 

Ilis coolness puzzled Raghubhai. “ Your Highness, it js 
no use waiting for the Swami’s return. He has gone out. I 
have horses ready at the back gate. I am only anxious that 
you should come with me.” 

“ Certainly, come along. Let us go to the bungalow and 
rest there. I have no objection.” 

“Not so, Maharaja, wo must get away from here 
beyond the limits of Varat. We shall bo out of this town 
in five minutes. You do not know this Anantanand. If 
roused he is a very Shiva for destruction.” 
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“ So you mean to say that I should i*un away like a 
craven.” 

“ No, Sir. In a few houi-s more you shall return victori- 
ous. I have arranged for everything.” 

Is that so ? Nothing could be better ! ” cried Jasubha 
getting up. “ ‘When you have found a way out, why waste 
any time ? " 

“Maharaja! Just one moment. This is not the time for 
false flattery. You can hardly guess the risk I am running. 
When you are back safe in llatnagadh, what shall be my 4 
reward ? ” 

Jasubha started again. This rascal Avas trying to make 
terms with him. Calmly he sat back in his chair and said 
in his coolest manner : 

“I only expect faithful service from an old servant. 
The master may give what he chooses in the future : it is 
not for the servant to ask.” 

“ Then pardon me. Sire, you do not know at present 
what the other side is ready to offer to me. A.nantanand will 
be Mulling to give anything I demand for keeping my counsel 
in regard to the secret I have discovered.” 

“ Very M’ell, then sell your secret to him, I have already 
paid you overmuch— far t)eyond your salary — by shutting my 
eyes to all the bribes you have taken.” 

“ Maharaja, I knoM' all that : but that was in return for 
my services. Do you realise that I have the power utterly to 
destroy your fortune by a mere whisper ? You will under- 
stand the gravity of the matter when I toll von of it.” 
“Wiiatisit?” 

“ Shall I tell you ? Yes, I will. Yoti are not the right- 
ful heir to the throne of llatnagadh, but someone else.” 

1 “Who?” 

“How can I give the name? But all this plotting 
is for him. Anantanand has a great object to serve in 
all this.” 
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“ And at what price are you willing to part with this 
secret? ” 

“ Make me the Divan, and deport Anantanand.” 

Jasubha laughed loud and heartily. Within a couple 
of hours the two men had made the identical demand : but 
yet what a difference ! The first had demanded with all the 
dignity of a God, and this one with the cringing spirit i if a 
born slave. Jasubha shut his lips tight to keep down the 
ri.sing contempt that he felt. 

“ And do you not demand my deportsitioo as well ? ” 

“ Sir, this is not tlie time for joking. J f you cannot agree, 
the secret remains mine. But you shall rue it llaghubhai 
felt the game slipping from his hands : but there was no 
turning back now. 

“ My faithless Naib Divan, you see that door ? It is open 
for you. Jasubha Solanki does not talk to ungrateful curs. 
He would rather die at the hands of Anantanand than be 
saved by such a cringing knave like you. Ranu ! ” 

“ Sir,” said Ranubha entering. 

“ If this wretch stays here a minute longer, sever his 
head from his body.” Jasubha said this without the slightest 
excitement just as if he was making an ordinary observation. 
He took out another cigar from the case. 

A dangerous gleam in the eye of Banubha made Raghu- 
bhai rush out of the room at top speed. 

(2'o be continued.) 

Kanaiyalal M. Munshi 
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“ ECONOMIC ASPECT OF THE RICE EXPORT 

TRADE ” 

[A Reply to “Salburd.”] 

[1 l)ave read with interest Salbiird’s article on tlie “ Economic Aspect 
of the Rice Export Trade ” published in the March Number of the 
Calenlla Revieto. I venture to think, however, that some of his state- 
ments should not 'pass unclialleuged. Salburd’s tliesis is divided into 
three parts. Firstly, he tries to show by means of elaborate calculations 
that the annual production of rice in India is hardly enough to meet the 
requirements of her internal consumption. Secondly, as a proof of 
the truth of this pro}X)sition he adduces the fact that the area 
under rice cultivation has increased considerably in recent years and the 
price of rice has gone up higher and higher. Thirdly, he coneludes that 
since India possesses no exportable surplus. Government should not allow 
unrestricted export trade in rieo. I propose to deal with these points, one 
by one.] 


I 

Let me make it clear at tlie oufc.set that I do not want 
to assert here that India has an absolute amount of what is 
known as “ exportable surplus ” in rice. There may be, and 
there is, perhaps, a shortage of foodsupply in India; but 
the data on which Salburd bases his calculations are insufficient. 
Wc see poverty and starvation around us. Pood prices often 
rise so high that a large section of the poor people a)?e denied 
adequate nourishment. The fact is obvious that the 
total supply of rice in India is not-sulheient to meet both her 
internal and external needs. We can assert this from our 
everyday experience. We need not ask the help of the 
statistician to prove it. In ordinary conversation we 
do nol^ aim at precision — we make only vague, sweeping 
statements largely based on our limited experience and 
conjecture. But when we abandon the viewpoint of the 
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man in the street and take up the attitude of a scientific 
enquirer, we must aim at accuracy and precision. In any 
quantitative analysis of the supply of and demand for rice, the 
scientific enquirer must bo thoroughly accurate in his calcula- 
tions ; he cannot rely on the superficial view of the phenomena 
but must needs go into the root of the matter. Guesswork 
and rough approximation do not always give an index to 
truth — nay, they sometimes mislead us positively. 

‘ Salburd ’ has ransacked the publications of the Govern- 
ment of India to find out “the quantity of, rice required in 
1920 for the consumption of the rice-eating population of 
India.” With all honour to his energetic endeavours, I am 
unable to believe that his calculations have been free from 
defects. ‘ Salburd ’ has relied entirely on Government Reports 
for his calculations. There is an inherent defect in them. 
Government statistics regarding the yield of crops are never 
accurate. Often they are mere guesswork. The Govern- 
ment itself admit this. Thus, regarding the method of 
preparing estimates of crop yieldk in Bengal the Government 
lloport says “ In the absence of any revenue agency in the 
province, the figures are based mainly on rough approximate 
estimates made by the District Officers and are more ’or less 
aonjofitnml." Of course the Government in recent years are 
making oftorts to make their estimates as correct as possible ; 
but even now the statistics have not reached such a standard 
of precision as to enable serious economists to base their 
arguments entirely on them. But assuming, for the pi*esent, 
that in the absence of better substitutes, we must reply 
on Government Reports, the use ‘ Salburd ’ bas made of 
them does not seem to me to be free from defects. His 
estimates of the rice-eating population outside Bengal seem 
to be grossly exaggerated. In his estimates of the total rice- 
eating population, Salburd leaves out of account the Native* 
States and Burma. His estimates of the demand for and 
supply of rice seem thus to be applicable only to the “ nine 
7 
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rice provinces.” But strangely enough in his estimate of the 
total rice production presented on page 451, he has included 
the figures for Burma and the Native States as well. Under 
the circumstances the sentence “It seems, therefore, that but 
for the relief which Burma rice gives to the people of India, 
the consequence would have been disastrous ” seems 
mysterious. 

There seem to he some detects in the calculations present* 
ed on page 449. The total rice-eating population, according 
to ‘ Salburd,’ wa? about 172*6 million in 1911. Taking the 
census figures for 1911 and accepting ‘ Salburd’s * proportion 
of rice-eating population in the different provinces, I find on 
my own calculations that the total rice-eating population 
in “the nine rice provinces” cannot exceed 164 millions 
in 1911. The calculations are shown below : — 


Name of Total Population 

Province. (In millions.) 


Madras 

41*6 

Bombay 

16*0 

Sind 

3*6 

BengaJ 

45*5 

U. P. 

47*0 

Bihar, Orissa ... 

34*5 

C. P. & Berjir ... 

14*0 

As.sam 

6*75 

Coorg 

*1S 


Proportion of Total Aice-eating 


■eaters, 

Population. 

1/1 

41*50 

1/2 

8*00 

2/3 

2*67 

1/1 

46*60 

1/3 

15*66 

1/1 

.34*50 

5/8 

8*75 

1/1 

6*76 

1/1 

•18 


Total 163*6] 

Thus while in some cases ‘ Salburd ’ has overestimated the 
demand of rice for internal consumption, in others he has 
oj^itted to take note of a considerable amount of demand 
{e.ff., that of the Native States and Burma which has a large 
rice-eating population). In order to get at a true state of 
things, we should calculate, on the one hand, all the sources 
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of supply within India, and on the other should enumerate all 
the factors of demand. Certainly, ‘ Salburd ’ does not intend 
‘ the nine rice provinces ’ to constitute a self-sufficient sister- 
hood. If I have understood him aright, he wants to find 
out as to whether India as a whole does produce enough rice 
to meet all her internal and external demands. 

II 

Let us now proceed to consider the second part of 
‘ Salhurd’s ’ thesis. He says that “ owing to the increase of 
population and the increasing demand for rice not only in 
India but in foreign countries as well, the area under paddy 
cultivation is gradually extending year after year.” The 
following figures have been quoted in support of the state- 
ment : — 

YcurH. Avora^e Acrcaf^i* 

(Millions). 

1906-10 ... ... 5605 

1911-15 ... ... 70-26 

1916-20 ... ... 79-51 

The figures disclose almost phenomenal increase in the 
area under rice-crop — an increase, which, considering that 
India is an old country Avith lacking virgin soil, seems to be 
rather surprising. But a little scrutiny reveals the statement 
to be a jugglery in statistics. To show this, I quote the follow- 
ing annual figures from the “Estimates of Area and 
Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1919-20.” 

Tear*. 1910-11. 1911-12. 19I2.I.A. Ull.’Ml. 1914-15. 

Area under Bice in 61,078 65,222 71,837 76,000 77,121 

acres (000 omitted) 

Years. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20. 

Area under Bice in 80,225 80,342 77,019 78,216 

acres (000 omitted) 
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We lind very big differences bet>A'^een the first four figures. 
But they show only an <qipu>'enl increase in the area under rice 
cultivation ; in reality there Wtis no real increase. In earlier 
years, the Government, in collecting statistics, could not g ct 
any estimates for the smaller areas and it was not infrequently 
that even larger provinces were entirely left out of account. 
Only gradually have the statistics been made more and more 
comprehensive. I'liis fact explains fully the appavent increase 
in the figures from 1910 to 191 1. TIuls (i) the increase in the 
acreage from 1910-11 to 1911-12 is (jxplained fully by the 
inclusion of figures for the Gnited Provinces, (i'C) the increase 
From 1911-12 to 1912-10 is explained fully by the inclusion of 
figures for Bombay, Sind (minus Native States), and Upper 
Burma, {ili) the increase from 1 912-13 to 1913-1 1 is explained 
fully by the inclusion of figures for the Central Provinces, 
Baroda and the Native States of Sind. 

During the war period, the area under rice cultivation fluc- 
tuated from year to year owing to speculative conditions. The 
average area was 78 million acres. This shows only a slight 
increase over the pre-war figure, which can easily be explained 
by the abnormal conditions of demand during the war. So it 
is not correct to say that “ the area under paddy has been 
gradually extending year after year.” In the pre-war quin- 
quennium, such increase as we found was duo to manipulation 
of figures. There had actually been no increase. 

In explaining the general level of prices,, ‘ Salburd ’ has 
thought it fit to differ from Mr. K. L. Datta. One fails, how- 
ever, to discover any novelty in the causes he has adduced. 
His ‘ causes ’ are virtually those described by Mr. Datta. The 
difference lies only in language. Cause (2) of ‘ Salburd ’ may 
^ included under (1) of Mr. Datta and causes (1) and (3) of the 
former are practically the same as the cause (1) of the latter. 
Increase in currency media is admitted to be a cause by both. 
But in explaining the nature of inffation and the manner in 
which it affects the price-level, ‘ Salburd ’ has shown very great 
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ingenuity. J£e seems to think that prices have been artificially 
raised by the replacement of cowries by nickel and silver 
coins (page 157). The argument is rather curious. We know 
that the price-level depends on the number of the currency 
units in circulation. It does not matter whether the units 
consist of gold or silver, or nickel or cowries. It is only the 
number that matters. Those who have ascribed the rise in 
prices to inflation have alwa.y8 argued that owing to the absence 
of free coinage the number of rupees (n circulation has 
increased without reference to the requirements of trade. 

Ill 

Lastly, thei-e remains ‘ Salburd’s ’ third point to be dealt 
with. ll<we we tread on a very difficult aJid contentious sub- 
ject. ‘ Salburd ’ puts forward a plea for the restriction or 
even complete prohibitioji of e.xport. The whole tenour of 
his argument is directed to this end. Indeed ho has 
very cleverly added the saving clause “ In favourable years 
when bumper crops are obtained, e.xport will take place as 
a matter of course and no intervention is necessary.” But 
what he concedes here with one hand, he takes back with the 
other. The year 1920 was a good year ; but even in that 
year according to ‘Salburd,’ there was no ‘exportable 
surplus.’ So unless there be somt! unexpected change in 
India’s production and consumption of rice, she is not likely 
to have any ‘ exporfablc surplus.’ But this is an improbable 
contingency in the near future. Hence, ‘ Salburd’s ’ proposal 
virtually amounts to this : that the Government of India 
should permanently place an embargo on the export of rice. 
The adoption of such a policy will, however, lead to nothing 
else than a defeat of his own intention. It is one thing to 
control the export of rice in a time of great scarcity ; it is 
another to place a permapent embargo on it. Foodgrains 
are exported abroad because they command higher price in 
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foreign countries. In times of scarcity, the price of foodgrains 
are bound to rise within the boundaries of India herself and the 
margin of profit in the case of foreign export will be reduced 
pari passu. In that case the Government may easily intervene 
by imposing a temporart/ export duty on rice and other 
foodgrains. Its only elfect will be to divert to the home- 
market those quantities of foodgrains that were seeking export. 
Producers will not suffer much loss ; because the price of 
foodgrains within the country are sufficiently high, and the 
area under rice cultivation will undergo no change since 
the cultivators know that the export duty is only temporary. 
But if a permanent policy of controlling the export of nee be 
adopted, cultivators will make calculations for the future. The 
area under rice cultivation will shrink considerably. There 
is a large class of land in India which can be put to several 
alternative uses. The principle of substitution will operate 
and land, that is now used for rice cultivation, will be made 
to yield jute, rye, or even wheat in some cases. 

As within the country itself,” writes ‘ Salburd,’ “ the 
supply is less than the demand in the matter of her principal 
food product, India can hardly afford to be generous and 
undertake the task of supplying food to foreign countries.” 
Now, it may be granted that the quantity of rice that remains 
within India after meeting her foreign demands is not 
sufficient to satisfy all the needs of her rice-eating population. 
But does it follow from this that the situation will be 
improved by putting an embargo on the export of rice ? 
As we have already seen, the only result of such a policy 
will be to reduce the area under rice cultivation. The 
situation will remain as it is, or will be even worse. But the 
problem may be attacked more successfully from two other 
sides which ‘ Salburd ’ lias omitted to notice. Pirst, the 
total quantity of rice production can be increased by the 
introduction of superior methods of cultivation. This will 
mean a diminution in price lioth for the domestic consumer as 
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well as for the foreign purchaser. Secondly, the domestic 
consumer may be taught to make his demand more ‘effective’ 
as compared with that of the foreign purchaser. ‘ Salburd ’ has 
said that “India can hardly afford to be generous.” If 
he thinks that in exporting rice the Indian merchant gives 
proof of generosity, I must say that he cannot be further wide 
of the mark. The Indian producer exports his rice abroad 
because he cannot afford to he generous to his famished 
countrymen ; and because he is too eager to snatch at the 
higher price offered by the foreigner. The Indian producer 
must have something in exchange of his produce and the 
real and most effective remedy lies in providing the Indian 
consumer with the wherewithal to pay. 

‘ Salburd ’ does not recognise the force of the argument, 
that an embargo on the export of rice leads to the decrease 
of prices obtained by the actual cultivator. His argument 
is this : that if free export of food stuffs be allowed, not 
only will the price of foodgrains rise, but other prices will 
rise in sympathy ; and Government will demand larger 
sums in taxation ; the cultivator will be a loser in both ways. 
Assijming, for argument’s sake, the truth of his contention, it 
may still he replied to ‘ Salburd ’ that the gain which the 
cultivators will secure by the rise of foodprices will more 
than counterbalance any contingent loss that they may suffer 
from a probable rise in general the level of prices and a proba- 
ble increase in taxation. Since the cultivators form the over- 
whelming majority of the people of India, their interests 
should be safeguarded above all. 

There remains the question of the “ much despised but 
indispensable middleman.” It is true that in the initial 
stages of a rise in the price of rice, the middleman 
may secure the lion’s share of profit. But he cannot 
retain it for any considerable length of time. The 
extra gain must in the long run be enjoyed by the actual 
producer. 
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One more argument before I fiinish. “ But in lean 
years ’ ’’ says ‘ Salburd ' when people themselves have not got 
enough for their own consumption and the masses in their 
ignorance and iinj^ecuniosity, fail to realise the. baneful effect 
of parting with their stock, export should be restricted.” 
According to ‘ Salburd,’ every year is a lean year and so his 
remarks apply to all the years. ‘ Salburd ’ seems to think that 
the poor cultivator is tempted by the high prices offered to part 
Avith his produce and for this lie comes to grief at the end. 
For the sake of clearness, it is iK^tter to explain the point a 
little in detail. There are two classes of farmers or cultivators ^ 
in India. There is one class who cultivates enough land 
which yields them sufUcieiit produce to satisfy its actual needs 
and a surplus is left for sale. There can be no doubt that 
this class gains absolutely by every rise in the price of their 
produce. There is a second class of peasants who does not 
cultivate enough land to yield them even their consumption 
needs. This is the class of persons whom ‘ Salburd ’ seems to 
have in his mind. He seems to think that they sell out their 
produce being tempted l)y the high prices offered. But the 
sale of produce, with them, is not a matter of choice lyit of 
iK^cessit/. It is a patent fact that the small cultivator lives 
on borrowing. As soon as he finishes the harvest, it is neces- 
sary for him to sell his produce to rejiay the 3tahajan, He 
has then no time either to think of the future to make provision 
for a rainy day. He wants money immediately. If the price 
of rice be artificially kept low, it means that tjie small eulti- 
vator must part witli a larger quantity of rice to get the 
necessary amount of money. So it is not correct to say that 
the high price of corn is an unmixed evil to the poorer 
peasant. 


KsurrrscuANDUA Ciiowdhuri 
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THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

[A Reply.] 

The June numher of the Colenttn Beciew conta’us an 
article .signed ‘Observer,’ the writer of which has sought to 
make it appear that next to Bohar, Bengal “ pays the least 
amount of land revenue per hejul of populafion ” and he then 
goes on to suggest that the Permanent Settlement should not 
be regarded as being sacrosanct but should be knocked on the 
head for “ the greatest good of the greatest number.” The 
object of my article is to show that the writer has relied upon 
a fallacious and misleading test and that Bengal’s contribution 
in the shape of land revenue is not so disproportionately small 
as the writer imagines. The population test is not the sole 
test that should be applied but there are other tests and 
considerations which should not be ignored in arriving at a 
correct conclusion on the subject. Indeed I shall show that 
taking everything into consideration, Bengal is really the 
most heavily taxed province in India. 

'J’aking the figures for 1919-20 I find that tin* receipts 
from land revenue of the three Pj'esidencios were 

Rs. 

Madras ... ... ... .-»,97,.‘')8,37 1 

Bombay ... .>,28,37,7t')(] 

Bengal ... . . ... .3, 00,90,527 

But certain deductions must be made on account of 
“ charges of District Administration ” and “ District charges ” 
which were in — 

Rr. 

Madras ... ... ... ... 8.3,7.3,922 

Bombay ... 96,72,.5S9 

Bengal ... ... ... ... 30,.33,72(i 

8 
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So that the net receipts were — 

Us. 

Madras ... ••• 5,li},84,4'4'9 

Bombay ... ... ••• 4,31,ti5,327 

Ben_a;al ... ... ... ^,70,()2,801 

Now let us apply the area test exclusive of the Native 
States. We then find Madras has an area of 141,075 sq. miles. 

Bombay ... ... ... 1‘23,.541 sq. miles. 

Benj'al ... ... ... 70,843 „ 

It will ho seen that the area of Madras is little less that^. 
douhlo that of llen"al, while Bomhay has an area of more 
than 150 per cent, of that of Bengal. If then the land revenue 
of Bengal is less than that of Bombay and Madras, the area 
of Bengal is also lo.ss than the respective areas of those two 
Presidencies, so that the argument that “ Bengal pays the 
least amount of land revenue ” falls to the ground. When re- 
gard is had to the area of Bengal, its contribution in the shape 
of land revenue cannot fairly bo said to he disproportionati'ly 
loss than that of cither of the other two Presidencies. 

‘ Observer ’ h is also failed to take into account the fact 
that thefeai'o no fewer than y0,07(‘ land-revenue-free estates is 
Bengal, which also partially accounts for the comparative 
smallness of I he receipts from land revenue in this Presidency.' 

But how stands Bengal in regard to her contribution in 
regard to the two principal heads of ri'venue, namely, In- 
come-Tax and Customs ? 'flie figures for 1919-20 were as 


follows : — 

Customs. Income Tax. 

Rs. Ks. 

Madras ... I,i8,2.->,91.> ... l,62,.3.V16-7 

Bombay ... 8,!) >,30,40.') ... 7,20,04,986 

Bengal ... 10,18,04,893 ... 9, .>1, ->0,337 


• It will be .seen that Bengal’s contribution under the head 
of Customs is nearly eight times that of Madras and exceeds 
that of Bombay by more than a crore of rupees. It may I)e 
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argued that the whole of Customs revenue is not exclusively 
contributed by Bengal but at least partly by consumers resident 
in adjacent Provinces. But the same remark is equally 
applicable to Madras and Bombay. As regards those two 
Provinces a large number of the consumers are resident of 
the Native States of Hyderabad and Mysore. After this 
it is clear that so far from Bengal being tbe most lightly 
taxed Province in India it would be nearer the mark to say 
that she is perhaps the most heavily taxed .of all the Provinces 
of India. 

I now come to the attack upon the Permanent Settlement. 
It is neither new nor original. Indeed it is as old as the 
Permanent Settlement itself. Now, in order to form a fair 
and accurate idea of the benefit which tlu^ Permanent Settle- 
ment has confei*red upon Iiidia and no less upon (Jreat 
Britain, it is necessary to feike into account the circumstances 
which compelled the East India Company to decide upon a 
settlement in perpetuity and also to examine the state of 
things that prevailed at the time of that settlement both in 
India and in England. Mr. 11. E. Marshall in his “ History 
of India ” says : — “ The eU'ect of the fearful famine which 
swept Bengal in 1770 was long felt. The people, worn to 
skeleton by starvation and horrible di.seases which followed in 
the train of famine, died by thousands. They sold their 
cattle and tools and even their children to buy food until no 
one could be found to buy any more. When at last the 
misery was over, a third of the people had died. It was 
impossible to gather rent from the starving and penniless, and 
the Company received little or- no money.” Mp. N. 1). Innes 
in his “ History of the British in India ” writes : — “ Immo 
diately before the date of the Permanent Settlement, there 
was a considerable drain upon the resources of the Company. 
The Rohilla war, the two campaigns against Tipu Sultan, the 
prevention of the hostile Mahratta demonstration against 
Oudh, the mission despatched to Nepal, the reduction of 
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Pontlicherv, the I’eform of the civil administration and the 
arrangements made for the improvement of the navy brought 
the finances of the Company to a low ebb.” 

As regards the state of England we find the following 
in “ Pearson’s Weekly 

“During the closing years of the 18th century Britain 
as a first class power seemed doomed to destruction. Abroad, 
France, Holland, Spain and Italy were allied against her ; the 
armed neutrality of the Baltic confederation was little less 
hostile. 'I’he United States had been alienated, and Austria,^ 
our sole Continental ally, was e.'chibiting a very dubious 
friendship. At home a succession of seven bad harvests, 
combined with the teachings of the Frencli liepublicans, 
caused sedition and discontent whicjh the weight of taxation 
accentuated. Between 1703 and 1800 the National Debt had 
increased by tOOO, 000,000. In February 1797 the cash in 
the Bank of England was hardly 1^1,000,000, a few days later, 
that institution suspended cash i)ayment and on February 
27th the country \vas within 18 hours of l)ankruptcy.” 

It Avas in such extremely critical times that the Company, 
after having unsuccessfully tried various expedients in order 
to ensure the collection of a substantial portion of the land- 
revenue, at la.st hit upon the Permanent Settlement as a last 
resort. It was inde<}d a Hobson’s choice with them. As 
already stated, one-third of the population had then been 
carried oil by the famine and more than one-third of the 
Province had become waste-land. The Permanent Settlement 
encouraged the Zemindars to extend, at a considerable 
expense, the area under cultivation by reclaiming waste-lands, 
and what services they had rendered in this connection will 
be apparent from the following opinion recorded by a member 
of the Board of Revenue : — “ The effect of the Permanent 
Settlement has been .a wonderful extension of cultivation. 
Though the original settlement wiis not at the time a light 
settlement, yet the .saving principle of the permanent 
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certainty of the assessment brought the Settlement through, 
so that from the increase of population and the consequent 
increase of the demand for land, a great inereiusc of 
cultivation and a groat rise in the rent of land have taken 
place and the eshitcs have become most valuable property. 
The greater part of the laud had, at the period of settlement, 
become Avaste from misgovernment. Not only has the lost 
cultivation been recovered, but vast tracts, where the plough 
had never passed, have been reclaimed. The result of the 
Parliamentary enquiry seems to demonstrate that the 
permanency of the Peugal Settlement has not been a bad 
bargain. That in addition to giving the Government a fair 
revenue, it has increased very much the wealth of the 
country.” 

Nor were the terms proposed by the Company too 
liberal or too favourable to the Zamiudars. Section 7 1 of 
llegulation VIIl of 1793 says; — “The terms proposed by the 
State appeared to many Zamindars at the time so ineligible, 
the pecuniary responsibilities required to be undertaken 
appeared to many of them to be so onerous that they declined 
to enter into the engagemej\t. The framers of the .settlement 
were prepared for this contingency ; and directed that an 
allowance, in consideration of their proprietary rights, be 
awarded to Zamindars who might refu.se to engage for the 
Jummas required from them.” 

Mr. Crawford says ihat “ the Land Tax had been fixed 
at the highest amount which had been realised for a series 
of years under the British Administration.” No wonder that 
the effect of the settlement on the first owners was simply 
disastrous. It was no easy matter to have to pay, year after 
year, irrespective of the caprices of the seasons, a land- 
revenue assessed at ten-elevenths of the rent-roll of estates. 
The majority agreed, looking more to the distant future 
than to immediate present ; but most of the estates, more 
than 90 per cent, changed hands within the followini; twenty 
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years, and even such a rich house as Burdwan had to part 
uith a considerable portion of its estates, consisting of 
Pergunnahs Mondalghat, Arsa and Chetooa, for defaulting 
payment of revenue.” Nothing, therefore, is more groundless 
than the supposition that the present body of land-holders 
are in the enjoyment of the prolits arising from land 
since the date of Permanent Settlement. The number of 
Zamindars who can trace their title froin the time of that 
Settlement can be counted on the lingers. Nor can it be 
denied that “ the whole body of Zamindars, with a few 
notable exeejjtions, have paid very high prices for the estates 
they now hold.” ride proceedings of tlm Bengal Legislative 
Council dated the 24 th xipril, 15)07. 

The opponents of the Perinanenf Settlement have always 
sought to make capital out of wiiat they are pleased to 
describe as the ” unearned increment ” of the Zamindars. 
Hut it is forgotten that the Zamindars have spent (!onsider- 
able sums of inoiuiy in reclaiming wasti,' lands and bringing 
them under cultivation. The following extracts from the 
“ (lazette of India ” dated the 2Slh October, 1S2:5, are conclusive 
on this, point ; The wealth and prosperity of Bengal have 
marvellously increased, inerea.sed beyond all precedent, under 
the Hermanent Settlement, A great portion of this increase 
is due to the Zamindary body as a whole and they have been 
very active and powerful factors in the development of this 
prosperity. ’ 1 submit that they have richly earned their 

increased income. It is, however, a gnjat niistfrke to suppose 
that the great majority of Zamindars are rolling in wealth. 
Assuming that the total incomH of the Zamindars is less than 
ten erores of rupees, it must be remembered that this amount 
is divided among more than thirty-live lakhs of proprietors 
— the^ number of rent-paying tenures alone in Bengal being 
3«3, 80,567. It, therefore, follows that the average income 
of a Zamindar is little more than twenty rupees per annum. 
There are no doubt a very small number of Zamindars who 
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enjoy a princely income, but the total number of Zamindars 
whose income is rupees ten thousand and upwards pisr annum 
is less than four hundred, as is clear from the fact that the 
number of voters of the Landholders’ electorate for the 
Legislative Assembly, whose (|ualillcations are payment of 
revenue, rent and cesses aggregating a minimum of rupees 
ten thousand per annum, does not even amount to four 
hundred. It will thus be seen that as a class the Zamindars 
are not a wealthy people. Here I may be permitted to quote 
the following lines from the Bengal Admijiistration Report 
for ISTd-'TS : — “But it is also remembered that though many 
Zamindars are wealthy, still the landlord class as a whole, 
is far from being rich, and by many authorities is belie ^ p 
to be for the most part really poor.” But nevertheless they 
are constantly called upon to contribute to various works of 
public utility, and they have often to incur debts in order to 
meet such demands. 

We have shown that b.arring a handful of exceptions, 
the Zamindars as a body arc not wealthy people and that the 
Permanent Settlement has l)een of immense benetit to the 
State. [f there had been no Permanent Settlement then 
the prosperity of the Province would have been arre.^ted and 
delayed. In India famines are almost an annual occurrence. 
But no such natural calamity can affect the security of the 
collection of land-revenue in Bengal — an advantage, from 
the point of view of Government, which cannot be over- 
estimated. It is the Permanent Settlement that has diminished 
the visitations of famine in Jlengal. Dewan Bahadur 
Raghunath Rao says : — “ I’ermanently settled Bengal lias 
known no famines attended with loss of life,” whereas 
“ Madras and Bombay have lost millions of men.” 

We need not discuss the question as to whether the 
Government have not the power to abolish the Permanent 
Settlement. It will be sufficient for us to say that Govern- 
ment can do so only by breaking solemn pledges and forfeiting 
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theiv reputation for honest dealing, which is indeed the 
strongest bulwark of British rule in India. The moraent 
people lose their faith in the inviolability of the promises 
of Government, the position of Government is sure to be 
shaken irretrievably and we believe th(‘ Government know 
this full well, ('von though ‘ (Observer ’ may not be restrained 
by any such consideration or scruples. Perhaps it will 
be news to him to be told (hat Lord Canning had recom- 
mended a Permanent Setl lement for all India and that his 
recommendation • was supported among otliers by Lord 
Lawrence. Sir Charh's Wood (liord Halifax), Earl de Grey 
(Lord Ripon) and Sir StalTord Northeote (Lord Iddesleigh). 

‘ Observer ’ also recommends that the income of the 
Zamindans should be asses.sable to, the Income Tax. He is 
evidently iijnorant of the fact that when the Road Cess was 
imposed upon the Zamindars, the Duke of Argyll, who Avas 
then the Secretary of State for India, made the following 
significant admission. AVe quote the following passages from 
the Duke’s despatch 

“It must be rememl)ered that none of the pleas which, in 
the correspondence l)efore me, jire Urged in favour of the 
right of th(! Government to levy rates for roads or for educa- 
tion, could have been put forward in favour of the right to 
impose an Income Tax on the landholders of Bengal.” 

In conclu.sion our advice to ‘ Observer ’ is to read more 
and write less. For his information we may state that during 
the administration of Lord AVilliam Bcntinck,. the Court of 
Directors, tuisled by the opponents of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, sent out positive orders not to settle permanently such 
estates as had been escheated to Government of . had become 
khas by default but to manage them as khas property, through 
thd agency of Deputy Collectors. Regulation IX of 1833 u^as 
accordingly pas.sed and a number of uncovenanted Deputy 
Collectors was appointed. But what happened ? After an 
experience of 15 or 16 years, Government discovered to their 
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cost that the Mas management of estates brought less revenue 
to the public treasury than what the Zamindars paid before. 
The Court of Directors at once changed their opinion and 
ordered that the hhas estates should be forthwith sold by 
public sale with fixed amount of revenue. The Deputy 
Collectors put up estate after estate to sale and, reclvoning the 
amount in round numbers, about half a million sterling was 
realised by these sales up to 1870. Does not this fact clearly 
show that the Zamiudary .system is the most beneficial and 
advantageous to the State ? 

One word more and I have done. During the century 
and a quarter of its existence, the Permanent Settlement has 
been assailed by Various individuals on various occasions. All 
such attacks have, however, uniformly failed, presenting the 
spectacle of a certain Knight’s memorable tilt at the wind- 
mill. They have now ceased to frighten the Zamindars who 
regard them with utter unconcern, emulating the philosophic 
composure of the stalwart Grenadier who, on l)eing pommelled 
by the wife of his bosom, merely smiled and said— “it pleases 
she and doesn’t hurt me.” 

n. A. 
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SABAT 

Jawad Sahat — afterAvards Nathaniel Sabat — was an Arab 
of the tribe of Kuraysh. The Sobriquet Sabat was assumed 
by the family, in tlie fifteenth century, by one of Jawad’s 
ancestors, Ahmad, l)uildiiig, at al-Hejar, in the province of 
Bahrayen, a peculiarly Arab mansion, called as-Sabat with a 
roof between tAvo houses having a passage underneath for the 
people to pass. The Sabats trace their descent to Shayhh 
Abdul Xadir Jilani, and through him up to the Arabian 
prophet. It Avas at al-Jazirah (Greek, Mesopotamia) — the 
name gh'en by the Arab geographers to the northern part of 
the land, betAveen the Euphrates' and the Tigris — that Jawad 
Sabat Avas born in the year 177-1. His father, Ibrahim, was 
for a short time an Amir of the Vilayet Mariya, under the 
Turkish Governor-General of Baghdad, ‘ Abdulla h Pasha.’ He 
•Avas once deputed, by one of the Arab Shaykhs, Saadun al- 
Khalidi, as an ambassador to the Court of Karim Khan Zand, 
King of Persia. Sabat’s mother Avas the daughter of Sayyad 
Muhanwnad Hakimbashi, physician to Shah Tahmasp, the 
last of the Safavi kings of Tran, and afterwards, to Sultan 
Abdul Hamid I of Turkey. The physician came to Baghdad 
and died of plague at Mariya. Sabat s father died, when he 
was five years old, and his mother, Avhen he was about 
twenty. 

He was educated in various places. His talented mother, 
Shahrban— -an Arabicised form of Persian Shahr Banu— 
taught her son, in his infancy. Later, he went to Abi-Shahr, 
Hasa, Basra, Damuscus, Nabals, etc., and acquired a knowledge 
of the literature, rhetoric, logic, science, jurisprudence, meta- 
ptysics, mysticism and tradition from various scholars of 
Arabia and Persia. He pursued his desultory education, even 
in India, 
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In his ear)y youth, and after the death of his mother, 
Sabat took to an extensive travelling, in Arabia, Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan and India. In a poem he boasts of his 
high birth, the eminence of his ancestors, and his extensive 
travels — east and west, up-hill and down-dale. Starting from 
the Mount Judi or Senai, he goes to the Holy-Land, and thence 
to Mecca. Prom the latter place, he proceeds to Yemen, 
Najd, Syria and Bahrayen. Prom there he pushes up to the 
territory of Bani-Ka*ab and the country of the Kurds. Prom 
Aleppo he journeys to Persia, up to Calcutta. Then he visits 
China and Samarkand : travels from San’aa, the capital of 
Yemen, to the extremity of Constantinople, and from Kabul 
to Sindh. 

In India, Sjibat, who came in 1797, if not earlier, visited 
all the big cities. But before he settled in India, he had 
known the founder of Walihabi-isra, ’Abdul Wabhab of Nejd ; 
Zaman Shah, Amir of Kabul ; and Murad Beg, ruler of 
Bokhara — the first and last being the two most remarkable 
men of the last century. 

In early manhood Sabat and his friend, Abdullah, went 
to Kabul. Abdullah entered the service of Zaman Shah. 
There, by the simple reading of the Scriptures, Abdullah was 
converted to Christianity. To avoid persecution, he fled in 
disguise. At Bokhara, Sabat, who had preceded him, at 
once, recognised Abdullah and betrayed him to the King of 
Bokhara. He was offered his life, if he would adjure his 
new faith, but he refused. One of his hands was severed. 
On the second offer and refusal,- his other hand was cut off. 
He never changed. And when he lowered his head to receive 
the blow of death, all Bokhara seemed to say, “ What strange 
thing is this ! ” 

In India, Sabat was appointed to the post of Kddi, or. 
expounder of Muhammadan Law, in the Civil Court of 
Vizagapatam — a sea-port on the Coromandal Coast of the 
Madras Presidency. “ Sabat,” writes Carey, “ was sometime 
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w^ith the brethrea Cran and Des Granges, at Vizagapatam 
and since that with brother Loveless at Madras.” By the 
perusal of the Arabic New Testament, Sabilt cmbi’aced 
Christianity. By the change of faith, Sabat’s po.sition in 
Court was rendered disagreeable. He was forccKl to seek 
refuge at Madras, where he made a public profession 
of faith, and Avas baptised by Dr. Kerr, Senior Chaplain, under 
the name of Nathaniel Sabat. The inevitable persecution 
followed. Even his own brother set out from Arabhi to kill 
him. Disguised hs an ascetic, he wounded the convert to 
Christianity, as he sat in his house at Vizagapatam. 

Erom Madras, Nathaniel Sabat came to Serampore, in 
Bengal, in May, 1807, wluwe Carey, Marshman and Ward had 
established the “ Baptist Missiomiry Society ” being recom- 
mended by l\[r. Kerr as an Arab of noble extraction and high 
scholarship — well qualilied to an appointment as a tran.slator 
of the Bible in Persian and Arabic. Lofty in stature, haughty 
in demeanour, with a tloiving black beard, Nathaniel Sabat 
gave up his time and attention to the translation of the 
Scripture. His services were soon transferred from Bengal 
to Dinapore, in Behar, under Henry Martyn, at the sugges- 
tion of Claudius Buchanan. After a stay of two years at 
Dinapore, Martyn went to Cawnpore, and SaLxt accom- 
panied him thitlior. On Martyn’s departure for Persia, Sabat 
returned to Calcutta, Avhere he continued to translate the New 
Testament, in Arabic, under the supervision of Thomas 
Thomason. 

In Calcutta -as elsewhere — Sabat by his haughty temper 
and unsubdued iVrab spirit, made the Muslim community his 
enemy. The Europeans owing to the tell-tale Ahmad, a 
Georgian, who Avrotc for the College of Fort William, in 
Cjplcutta, Arabic primers, became suspicious of Sabat’s 
sincerity as to his profession of Christianity. He was 
threatened Avith criminal prosecution, by the Georgian and 
certain Muslim traders of Calcutta, Disgusted, Sabat gave up 
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his post of translator under the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society, renounced Christianity before the Muhammadan 
Kadi, and embarked for home in 1812. When the ship 
reached Tillicherry, in Malabar, Sabat swam ashore, as there 
arose some disagreement between him and his companion. He 
sought the protection of the English Judge who had read an 
account of him in Buchanan’s Sermon “ The Star in the Erst.” 
The Judge recognised Sabilt and through his recommendation 
he came back to Calcutta, in the corresponding committee’s 
service, late in 1813. While translating the Bible, Sabat was 
printing a refutation of Christianity, to which, ho says, he had 
set his heart long ago, in a private press, he had set up in his 
house, >vith closed doors. Having finished the latter work, 
and the translation of the Bible, he resigned his post, distri- 
buted his refutations gratis, and left Calcutta and Christianity 
by the end of 1814. Ho wandered to various places in India, 
and went to Penang. There ho accompanied the deposed 
Muhammadan King of Acheen, in the island of Sumatra, to 
his capital. At Acheen, Salrat was regarded by the rebels as 
their enemy. Being taken prisoner by the insurgents, he was 
sewn up in a sack and thrown into the sea. 

Sabat was a contrast to himself. At Madras, while hold- 
ing the post of the expounder of Muhammadan Law, he shows 
his leaning towards Christianity. The secret being out, he 
seeks refuge at the Christian mission and is baptized. 
Apparently he pacified the Muslims as he did his brother, by 
disclosing his private motive. With the little English he had 
picked up, he asks Mr. Kerr to engage him to translate the 
Bible, in the dialect of Arabia. In Calcutta, he quarrels with 
the Muslims and raises suspicion in the mind of the 
Missionaries and others. The Muslims M'ere not sure if he 
was a Muslim. At Serampore, he writes to Mr. Udny that 
he is a free Arab, and never in bondage. The Missionaries 
forbore his evil temper. As he leaves Calcutta, ho writes a 
letter to Mr. Thomason, and sends to him a copy of his book. 
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His books in Arabic and Persian are on various subjects — 
grammar, logic, poetry, geomancy, etc. The Bengal Asiatic 
Society has acquired a manuscript volume, containing thirteen 
of his books. In this volume there is a letter which Sabat 
drafted for Mir Ashraf Ali of Dacca to the Ulema of Iraq-i- 
‘Arab requesting the latter to write a refutation of Shah 
‘Abdul Aziz’s “Tuhfa-i-Tsna-‘asha-riya,” written against the 
Sliia tenet. His only printed book in Arabic entitled “ The 
Sabiitian proofs ivhich support the pillars of Muhammadan 
religion, and subvert the columns of the abrogated Christian 
faith” proves that at heart, he believed in Islam. He became 
a convert to Christianity to learn the secret of the faith, the 
machinations of some of its professors, and the pdlitical 
methods adopted by the English. Sabat severely criticises 
the apathy of the ^Muslims, warns them against the approach- 
ing dismemberment of their empire. He gives his reasons 
against the present-day Christianity. In this work Sabiit 
contends that Jesus Christ never claimed to be God. He wms 
like Abraham, Moses and other prophets, a prophet. His 
teachings were divine, but he was no divinity. 

In a long poem Sabat wTites : I swore by the Metropolitan 
that I believed in the ecclesiastic ; denied that I was a Muslim; 
repaired to the Christian church, attended the service Avith 
zeal ; read the Scriptures of the Jews, embarked upon the 
religion of the son of the Virgin Mary, the priests thereof 
made of mo an example to them, and a model translator of the 
gospel. I deeply did study their books— day and njght. 
(In spite of this) I never wavered, ‘ But lo! I saw the light 
of Muhammad, glittering, like the column of thundering 
voyaging apart with a stranger.’ 

I will conclude this sketch with the folloAving pen-portrait 
ofj Kathniel Sabat by Mrs. Sherwood, who met him at 
Cawnpore : — 

“Every feature in the large disk of »Sabat’s face was 
what we should call exaggerated. His [eye-brows were arched, 
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black and strongly pencilled, his eyes dark and round, and 
from time to time flashing with unsubdued emotion, and 
ready to kindle into flame on the most trifling occasion, tlis 
nose was high, his mouth wide, his teeth largo, and looked 
white in contrast with his bronzed complexion and fierce black 
mustachios. He was a large and powerful man, and generally 
a skull-cap of rich shawling, or embroidered silk, with circular 
flaps of the same, hanging over each other. His largo and 
lawny neck had no other covering than that afforded by his 
beared, which was black. Ilis attire was aJcind of jacket of 
silk, with long slips, fastened by a girelle, or girdle about his 
loins, to which was appended a Jewelled dirk. He wore loose 
trouserg and embroidered shoes. In the cold season, he threw 
over this a wrapper lined with fur, and when it was warmer, 
the fur was changed for silk. When to this costume is added 
earring and sometimes a golden chain, the Arab stands before 
you in a complete state of oriental dandysra. The son of the 
desert never sat in a chair without contriving to tuck his legs 
under him on the seat, in attitude very like a tailor on his 
board. The only language which he was able to speak were 
Persian and Arabic, and a very little bad Hindustani ; but 
what was wanting in the words of this jnan was more than 
made up by the loudness with which ho uttered them, for he 
had a voice like rolling thunder.” 


Abdui. Wali 
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MITES FROM MANY 

Stolen Love ' 

Tho thief that stoic my maidenhood 
Noav hears tho huslmnd’s name ; 

TJie nights of spring, that were, are now, 

The stir of breeze the same ; 

The breeze is laden with the scent 
■\Vhere Malati,- Kadamha'* meet 
With breath of life from blooms, full blown ; 

— Enchantment rare and sweet ! 

The I that A^ as am self-same I ; 

And yet for stol’n love-play 
My anguished heart’s prison’d ’neath the cane 
Tree, washed by Reva-spray.‘ 

— Princess Silu' 


^ Peter.soii’3 “ SSragadlitira PaiMliati " No, ,'{7(>S, 

Favoarito of Blessed Cliaifanja wlio often repealed the lines in Jaj?annnt]i’s tcMuple 
at Pari. Love of (lod transeends all law,” i 

* Indian jasmine, 

” Not the coninion Kadamha (Xuclea kndamha) which /lowers in tlie rains but 
most probably Nage^^vura {Mc'^un t'ertcff). 

* Commonly called tho Nerbndda. 

^ Legend speaks of a princess who was married to her i>rc-marital lovrr with whom 
ehi? had clandestinely united under a cane tree on tho banks of the B,ovS. 
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Law and Love 

Tho wise, that min’ster to my sense 
With strange, unknown delights, 

Call Thee, of universe tlie Lord, 

A law that lives on mites — 

Electrons, atoms, ions called 
And other names galore. 

O Science, canst thou th’ wonder rob 
Erom th’ world or make it more ? 

This world of God transcends all thought, 

TTow greater wonder He!' 

Man’s mind is hut Thy gift, O Lord — 

That mind to compass Thee ! 

Tu sleep, where man’s reason Ix!, 

May he not wake sans sanity ? 

From where all knowing sleeps 

And deep, dark Riddle peeps 

IVIy Cord’s unhreath’d voice speaks : — 

Tho’ all-defining I am Law 

To Seen alone that Law extends. 

With soul, that sentient love and joy, 

I dwell as Love. In Love Law ends. 

A bubble ’tis, this life of man. 

On Time’s eventful breast, 

Tho wind called Law hut drives it on 
To shining, joyous rest. 

What more can ho thy heart’s desire 

Since man thou art and for thy race 
Thou hast a life to give and feel 

This earth life lost in Love’s embrace ? — Modrrn. 

Mohinimouan Ciiatterji 
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SANKARA AND RAMANUJA— A STUDY 

All tlie philosophical systems of the world have pre- 
s\ippositioiis of their own, and the system of Sankara forms no 
exception. The philosophical system of Sankara starts with 
the pre-supposition that the revealed ITpanisads are the only 
proof with rc'ijjard to Brahman who passeth all understanding 
and reasoning, and that they testify to the existence of one 
all-pervading absolute intelligence without attributes. This 
all-pervading indivisible consciousness is tbe only reality 
or pat <tmat'thn according to Sankara. This all-pervading 
principle, which is called Brahman by Sankara, is one witbout 
a second. But there is a phenomenal universe of living and 
non-living beings which no philosophy can ignore. Hence 
the question arises, how can the existence of this phenomenal 
universe of plurality bo explained, having regard to the fact 
that one all-pervading indivisible mass of intelligence is the 
only reality ? Here arises the necessity of the doctrine of 
muifa or atidya for Sankara. If one all-pervading conscious- 
ness is the only n'ality, then this phenomenal universe of 
variety, must be treated as maya or illusion. It has only 
a .seeming existence and not a real one. But what is maya 
or avklya according to Sankara ? It is in his opinion some- 
thing indescribable which ought to bo viewed neither as 
reality nor other than reality but still in some way or other 
constituting the seed of this universe of names and forms. 
This niaya not only evolves a variety of names and forms 
but conceals the nature of the all-intelligent Brahman and 
makes him appear as .so many kuowers and enjoyers. It is 
important to note that Sankara regards this miiya as the self, 
as it were, of the omniscient fsmm but not that of the 
Vlighest Brahman. But ho nowhere tells us what relation, 
if any, it bears to the Highest Brahman. The Highest 
Brahman is all-intelligent and according to his own showing 
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there eannot be anything but intelligence in Hin>. Hence 
tiiaya, which gives rise to this hilse universe of names and 
forms can have no connexion with the Highest. But is it 
then to be regarded as a second principle other than 
Brahman ? Then we have to admit the existence of another 
reality other than Brahman which Sankara is not prepared 
to do. Sankara is evidently in difficulty with regard to his 
conception of maya. He knows not where to place it in his 
scheme of existence. He cannot take it as something real. 
For that would go to make the universe of names and forms 
real as Avell. Nor can he take it as something unreal. How 
is it possible for something which is altogether unreal to give 
rise to this phenomenal universe of variety and to limit the 
Highest Self ? One of his devoted disciples — Vklyamnya has 
of course come to his rescue but to no purpose. VUIydmiiya 
suggests that imyd is really the sn/cli or powtw of Brahman as 
the power of burning is that of fire. It has no existence 
apart from Brahman ; its reality can bo inferred only from 
the elTects it produces. As it exists only through Brahman, 
it is not real by itself. Nor can it be conceived as unreal 
for it is the sakti or power of Brahman. ' Some scholars have 
lately adopted this view of mdyu. We would welcome such 
a view if we could. This would certainly take away some 
of the serious differences between Sankara and his opponents. 
But the Philosopher in his commentary has nowhere viewed 
miiyu as the sakli of the Highest Brahman. On the other hand, 
he is inclined to regard mdyd not as something real abiding 
in Brahman, but as ‘ a mere illusion similar tea viryalrbinikd' 
as Deussen and Thibaut rightly point out. It is rather a 
sort of incomprehensible magical power which enables 
Brahman to produce these illusory appearances of animate 
and inanimate beings, ^Vs a rope is mistaken for a snake 
apparently only and when the delusion ceases, the snake 
vanishes, such is also the case with this universe projected by 

• • y Vide Pauchadasi, G4iap<>w 11, slokas 47*53. 
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mayn. One who becoinejs CJod no longer exi)ei’iences this 
illusion. Sankara in his commentary to Sutra III. 2. 11, 
while discussing the question of tl»e two forms of Hrahman 
states in plain words tliat one and the same reality by its 
very nature cannot l)e with varieties and without them. ^ As 
a piece of transparent glass jissumes redness owing to the 
juxtaposition of lac though in reality it has none — its redness 
being a purh delusion, so llrahman — the highest principle 
assumes characteristics other than His own in conjunction 
with the Mpf«d//is*though in reality lie has none, — His assurap-^, 
tion of the npadhis being a pure delusion. The Acharya 
concludes that llrahinan is to be viewed without ciseshas or 
dillerences under all circumstauees. So how can mayit 
be regarded as a real sal^li of' Biahinan in view of Sankara’s 
direct teachitjgs to the contrary ? Itamanuja pertinently 
observes that this supposed maya can have no abode to reside 
in under Sankara’s philosophical scheme. It cannot abide in 
Brahman, iox Brahman, according to Sankara, is self-luminous 
intelligence and so He cannot, on bis own showing, be the seat 
of tnaya or acidya. Neither can it have a seat in the jiva, for 
the individuality of the jlca is its own product and the latter 
cajinot possibly support that which is the cause of its very 
existence. Thus the position of nidyu in Sankara’s philosophical ' 
system seems to be anomalous. But according to the 
Vaishnava teachers. Brahman with viseshas or varieties is 
the true Brahman. They further view maya as something real 
and identify it w'ith the inanimate praJa'Ui of Brahman having 
the qualities of saliva, rajas and lamas. When the jlvas 
stand enveloped by the qualities of prakriti they are in 
bondage and when perchance through hhakti or loving 
devotion they attain unity in nature with Brahman they 
enjoy His bliss for ever. Thus we sec that the theory of 
muyd advocated by the Vaishnava thinkers is a simple one 
and is free from the dilliculties which beset the scheme of 
Sankara. Now to proceed. As Brahman is without viseshas or 
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varieties, Sankara has been compelled to demy all reality to 
the though some teachers of his school, on his own 

admission, have done so.' b’rom the periisiil of his com- 
mentary, it is evident that he has conceived the jlm cither 
as Brahman limited by the qualituw of the buddln or simply 
as a reflection of Brahman. In whatever way wo may view 
i\\Q jim, it is undoubted that the admiltistc have no place for 
the individual soul. As Brahman, according to them, is 
without all viseshas, there cannot bo any place for the achari/as, 
sagos, rishis, or revealed scriptures in their pliilosophical scheme 
either. Sankara holds in some places of his bliashjja that the 
revealed texts of the IJpanisadsare the only proof with regard 
to Brahman, but in other places he ])oiuts out in unmistakable 
terms that the knowledge derived from the Sastras is false as 
well. As Brahman is without all citseshas or varieties, for 
the sake of consistency ho must view the Susfmti false as 
well. If the Sastras are false, how can they at all testify to 
Brahman — the only reality advocated by Sankara ? This 
position of Sankara, we must say, is untenable. As the Jiva is 
Brahman himself under the veil of upudliia there cannot be 
any necessity for iipasana or worship in the real sense of the 
term. Eor upasana implies an eternal object of worship 
capable of conferring us eternal bliss which is wanting in 
Sankara’s scheme from the standpoint of paramavlha. 
Sankara has noted in difl'erent places of his bhUshya that all 
forms of tipasam enumerated in the Sutras staud connected 
with the mguiia vidya and not Avith the nirgiuia vidya. He 
goes the length of stating that a devotee meditating on the 
Highest Brahman through the syllable Oiy reaches the abode 
of the Eiranyagarblia or lower Brahman only and not that of 
the highest Brahman and gradually on the attainment of true 
knowledge he reaches the Most High. But the Upanisads 
and the Gita teach otherwise. They enjoin in plain words 
that through unswerving devotion one can reach the Highest. 

1 Vide Saukara’e Ooiumoutary to Sutra I. 3. 19. 
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They further proclaim that one meditating on Brahma through 
the syllable Om reaches the highest ])ath. But if one cannot 
reach the Ilighest Brahman through Avhole-hcarted devotion, 
how can he at all reach Him ? In Sankara’s opinion the 
soul of the vidniii which luvs been enlightened by texts such 
as ‘ That art Thou ’ and the like, inculcating that there is no 
dilference between his individual self and the Highest Self, 
does not pass out of the body but obtains at the moment of 
death immediate final release and putting away all fetters of 
tmti/a attains its true nature which is nothing but becoming 
Brahman Himself. But all the revealed scriptures of the 
Hindus teach that any one having a from a 

</Hi u liaA'ing vision of the eternal truths can attain to the 
Ilighest. But such mijiU'as, ;iccording to Sankara’s own 
showing, cannot take us to the Highest. The state of final 
release proclaimed by Sankara is one of pure intelligence 
without specific cognition. In otlier words, it is something 
akin to that of dreamless sleep We hanker after eternal bliss 
and you point us to a state similar to that of sound sleep. We 
want bread and you give us stone instead. To say the least 
Sankara’s teachings are not in keeping with our highest 
aspirations. 

But according to Itamaiiuja, Brahman with cineuhns or 
attributes is th(5 true Brahman. Brahman is the supreme 
cause and the universe made up of matter and soul is the 
effect produced by Him. flatter and soul form the body of 
Brahman, and this body can exist in a subtle as well as in 
a gross condition. God with His subtle body is the universe 
in its subtle condition, and with His gross body constitutes the 
created universe itself. Mabjrial universe and soul constitute 
the body of God according to Itamanuja and Sreekaiilha, and 
^hoy are his m/c/is according to Nimvarka, Jialadeva, Sreeui- 
vdsa, and othcr.s. By the words body and sn/cti they mean 
much the same thing. Ramanuja in his bhauhtfa to Sutra II. 
S.i?, says that the relatiou of the universe to Brahman is like 
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that of a ray of li"ht to a lurainant, that of sal (i or powor to a 
source of power or that of a hody to its soul. Parasara and 
other i'ishis also view the relation in a similar Avay, Thus 
Ramflnuja regards the relation of the universe of sentient 
and non-sentient beings to God as analogous to that of a nal-tl 
to its source, though ho frequently uses the analogy of hody 
and soul to express the same relation. 

I’he relation of safdi or power to its source is one of 
unity-in-difference. There is difference betweeii a r.iy of 
light and its luminaut. There is non-difl'hrence as well. A 
ray of light is hut a mode of the luminant — is hut the lumi- 
nant in some shape. M’he Upanisad regards the universe 
of matter and soul as the foot of ‘Brahman.’ Sankara admits 
that the foot in the text means amsa. As the \iniverse of the 
sentient and noii-sontient beings can stand in the relation of 
mimi to Brahman in the same way as a ray of light stands to 
its source, this hhedahheihi relation has practically been recog- 
nised in the Upanisad. The Gita views both the material 
universe and theyinu as prakvUl of Brahman. The material 
universe is viewed as the apara (changeable) and the jlm 
as the fjofnl (unchangeable) of the Highest Lord. TJie Gita 
uses the words kshara and akshara for the material universe 
and the yica respectively in a dilferent discourse. As accord- 
ing to the Gita the mateidal universe and they<f«are pmkriti 
of Brahman and as He is viewed as superior to both of them 
as well, the relation of the material universe and the j'mt to 
God has undoubtedly been conceived as one of bhedahheda in 
the Oita too.” The Vedanta-sOtras regard Brahman not only as 
the operative cause of the material universe, but as its pvakiti 
or matter as avcII.* Badarayana states in unequivocal terms 
that the relation of the universe to Brahman is comparable 
to that of the rays of light to the sun.* In illustrating thq 
relation of the jlm to Brahman, he has but resorted to the 

‘ Cli. Up., m. l‘2.6. 

• rWf Gita, VII. 5 ami XV 18. 


Bralii»ia-?utras», I. 4.21^. 

* Brulmia-sutras, Tl. 3. 4C 
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same example. Thus in his opinion too the relation of the 
universe of the living and non-living to that of Brahman is 
one of hheilahheda. Sankara in the commentary to the 
Briliaduranyal'a iqmnisftd V. i, has combated the advaita- 
dmHa theory as promulgated by Bhartriprapanohd, Sankara 
contends that two contradictory attributes dvaitu and advnita, 
dual and single cannot be true of the same reality. The 
union of contradictories may take place in phenomenal objects 
such as sea and its waves which are identical-in-differonce 
hut not in noume'non — the ‘simple’ eternal reality. We 
point out in reply that those who advocate the union of^ 
adoaifa-draita in noumeuon never view it as one of contra- 
dictories. In their opinion when the Jliict attains the Divine 
nature of Brahman, then only this union takes place. ITence 
under the adraita-dmUtt theory as upheld hy the Vaislimvas 
there is really no union of contradictories hut only that of the 
objects of similar nature. To use the language of Plato the 
jli'cis ‘ being of the same nature cleave thereunto.’ 

According to the Brahma-sntras as interpreted hy Rama- 
nuja the JlrM is an eternal knower having very minute size. 
This theory is technically known as the nnnmd't. It reminds 
us of the theory of the monads of European philosophy. 
The word monad in its modern signidcation was made current . 
hy Giordano Bruno, who used it in conscious opposition to the 
atoms of Democritus, to denote the individual substances in 
■which the divine esseuoe of tin; universe manifests itself. 
Next, Leibnitz in antithesis to the philosophy, of Spinoza, for- 
mulates his theory of the plurality of monads which consti- 
tutes the element of all reality, the fundamental being of 
the w'hole physical and spiritual universe. The monads, in 
his conception, are not material or extended like the 'atoms 
f of the physicists and mechanical philosophers, but they are 
‘ metaphysical points,’ or ‘ immaterial centres of force.’ But, 
as Leibnitz views his monads as having qualitative difference, 
it is difficult to see how interaction between different monads 
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can at all take place. In order to remove this defect, Lotze 
who has his roots in Monadology, conceives the monads or 
spiritual substances not as absolute or unrelated reals, hut 
as organic members of one real world, moments in the life of 
one Being who conditions them all and makes their reciprocal 
interaction possible. Ladd follows Lotze. Lodge suggests as 
a working hypothesis that life or soul “ may be a real and 
basal form of existence, and therefore persistent.” ' If '• life 
is itself a guiding principle, a controlling agency ” as has 
been maintained by the scientists of repute, then we think 
that jlva as conceived by Ilamslnuja is the best that has been 
advanced up to date. It is applicable not only to human 
life, hut to all life— to that of all animals and even of plants. 
In our opinion it is the only theory that enables the thinkers 
to fit the known facts of ordinary vitality into a thinkable 
scheme. The Katha Upanisad teaches " he whom the Spirit 
chooseth, getteth the Spirit and to him God discovercth TIis 
body.” The Gita enjoins that “ by bha/cd or loving devotion 
he knoweth Me in essence, who and what I am.” The 
Brahnm-sutras according to the ijitei-pretatioii of Haraanuja 
take up hut the same ■strain and declare that Brahman can 
ho known hy drudhana or devotion. They further tell us 
what the devotees experience when they see God. Wlien the 
devotees see God, their fetters arc removed, all sorrows dis- 
appear and all seeds of work become nothing. They enter into 
Brahman as the streams flow into the ocean, leaving behind 
them their nama and rupa , — their abankara (egoism), hut 
not their own self or individuality. They are joined unto 
the Highest Lord as one spirit and abide in Him for ever 
enjoying His bliss which passeth all comprehension. Thus 
the Vedanta in its unfalsifled form is undoubtedly the strong- 
est support of the seekers after truth, and is the highest path* 
that has been revealed unto humanity. . . 

Abhayakumar Guha 

^ Vide Lodgtb Life and Matter, p. lOL 
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A BURMA BELLE 

After tiliiu when Ma Chit Yin 
Dresses up to make a call, 

' I’lapper girls across the ocean 
^JJaven’t any show at all. 

Blazindv in silks she flashes, 
Radiant with rainbow dyes ; 
When the sunlight falls upon her. 
Suddenly you shade your eyes. 


'rwinkling ears adrip with rubies ; 

Gold about her slender wrists ; 
Round her neck a chain gf pendants- 
Diamonds and amethysts. 


Hair as black as cloudy midnight. 
Glossy Avitli an oil veneer. 

With a lovely yellow orchid 
Perching just above her oar. 


Slippers rhythmically flapping 
Make her shimmy when she walks ; 
Voice like bells at the pagoda 
Makes her tinkle when she talks. 
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Neck and cheeks are soft and creaniv, 
llubbed with dust of sandalwood ; 
Crimson lips from juice of betel — 

You would kiss her if you could. 

I can love her and adore her 

m 

Till she lights her long cheroot ; 

Then ITl ask her to excuse Ac, 

For it’s time for me to scoot, 

Wayne Gakd 
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“THE EARLY ENGLISH THEATRE AND THE 
BENGALI DRAMA” 

(A Supplement) 

May I be pormitted to add a supplcinont to Mr. Mohini 
Mohan Mukhnpadhyay’s intorostin^ article on “ The Early 
English I’heatro and the Bengali Drama” which appeared in 
the .August Number of The dalctUta Brmew. ^ 

A Eussian adventurer named Tlerasini LebedefP came to 
Madras in 178’), where he found employment as a bandmaster. 
Two years later he passed on to Calcutta, where he tells us 
be first began his studies in Indian literature in 1789 with 
the help of a linguist whom he called “ (xolucknat-dash.” 
IVith Government permission he built an Indian theatre in 
Calcutta in 179.5, for which two English plays were translated 
by him into Bengali and performed in November, 1795, and 
March 179G. lie subsequently took service under the Great 
Mogul, and returned to England in 1801, in w^hich year he 
published in London a llindostani Grammar, entitled A 
(irammar of the Pure and Mixed East Indian Dialects. . . . 
Methodicalhj arranged at Calcutta, according to the Drah- 
menian System of the Shamscnt Language. His subsequent 
career does not concern us. Judging from this grammar, 
his knowledge of llindostani must have been very element- 
ary, — such as might have been picked up' in the Calcutta 
Bazar. In his preface he gives an account of himself, and 
refers to bis two plays in the following words : — 

“After these researches Linto Indian languages and litera- 
tures], I translated two English dramatic pieces, namely. The 
Disguise, and Love is the Host Doctor, into the Bengal language j 
and having observed that the Indians preferred mimicry and 
di’ollery to plain giave solid sense, however purely expressed — I 
therefore fixed on those plays, and which were most pleasingly 
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fiUodnp with a "ronp of watchmen, c/tokey-flir^ ; Savoyards, 
cnnera f Uhieyes, ffioovia ; lawyers, ffftmosfn ; and amongst the 
rest a corps of petty plunderers. 

When my translation was finished, I invited several learned 
Pundits, who perused the work very attentively; and I then had 
the opportunity of ohservinsf those sentences which appeared to them 
most pleasing, and which most excited emotion ; and I presume 
I do nni much flatter niyhclf, when I affirm that by this trans- 
lation thf^ spirit of both the comic and serious scenes were 
much lieiglitenod, and which would in vain be imitated !)v any 
European who did not possess the ad Vantage of such an in- 
struetor as I had the extraordinary good foitnne to procure. 

After the approbation of the Pundits — QoJ ^ cknnUda^li^ my 
Linguist, made me a proposal, that if I chose to present this play 
publiclv, he would engage to supply me witli actors of both sexes 
from among the natives: with which idea I was exceedingly 
{)leased. — I therefore, to bring to view my undertaking, for the 
benefit of the European public, without delay, solicited the 
Ciovornor General — Sir John Shore, (now’^ Lord Teignmonthl for a 
regular licence, who granted it to me without hesilation. 

Thus fortified hy patronage, and anxious to exhibit,! set 
about building a commodious Theatre, on a plan of my own, in 
Pom (Poine-Lane) Tollnh, in the center of Calcutta; and in 
the meanwhile I employed my Linguist (Gohiek) to procure me 
native actors of both sexes, — in thr(‘e months after I had b(>th 
Theatre ami Actors ready for iny representation of The Disguise, 
which r accordingly produced to the Public in the Hengal 
language, on the 27th of November, 171)-^; and the same jday 
was again perform(‘d on the 21st of Marrh, I7flfi. 

After the first and second representation, both of which 
attracted an over-ilowitig house, T obtained full permission to 
perform both English and Bengal plays ; an<l from the encourage- 
ment shewn to me by the Honourable Governor-General, and 
other patrons, and friends, during my pursuit in the searches of 
Indian literature, rdz, the Shamscrit, and Bengal languages, 
the Mixed Indian Dialects [i.e., Ilinddstunl], Chronology^ 
Astronomy, etc, — And having during the course of my applica- 
tion and study, discovered numerous faults and errors, which 
those who had published on these heads had fallen into, I 
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resolved on giving to an impartial public, the fruits of my 
enquiries and pursuits, and'therefore quitted India to come to this 
country for the purpose of submitting the same to Public view.” 

It would be intere sting to know if there are now-a-days 
any traces of this theatre in Dom Tollah, and if there are 
any contemporary references to those two plays. They would 
seem to have been the earliest adaptations of European 
dramatic form to the Bengali stage. Who was ‘ Golucknat- 
dash ’ r' Can Lobedoil' have been alluding to Golok-niitli 
iSarmil, the author of a Bcuigali translation of the Hitdpi\de^ 
published in Seram pore in 1801 ? 

George A. Grierson 


TO- 

If life were a rose, Beloved, 

1 had severed each thorn for thee ; 

If life were a song, Beloved, 

T had filled it with harmony. 

Were life a pearl, BelovAd, 

I’d worn it on the string of my heart ; 
Were life a star, Belovdd, . 

Mine t!ye had ne’er let it depart. 

But life is not a rose, <‘i song, 

’Tin a canker, a lament, hark, — 

Alas, ’tis not a pearl, a star, 

But a tp<ar and a feeble spark ! 


V. B. 
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A BROKEN HEART 

’IVas in a moonlit silver night, 

In my garden a clever bee 
Whirled round and round 
Until ho found 

His love — a full bloomed v!\\\i<^jtithee. 

The ardent bee then poured his heart, 
The crimson heart of youthful days ; 
II(! danced above, 
lie spoke his love. 

He stopped to hear juthee says. 


All wise men say that love is frail ; 

I saw the flower wave her head, 

1 heard a sigh. 

And know not why 

The wretched beo ouce stopped and fled. 


Not a word did speak the bee — 

So rare ! alas is sympathy. 

A. Sajj-YAL 
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COLOSSAL COPPER STATUE OF BUDDHA 

[From Sultangiinj, Bhagalpnr, Behar : note in the 
Birmingham Mnseuni]. v 

The statue deserves notice in more than one respect. It 
is one e£ the iiiiest pieces of Gupta sculpture. It is the only 
example, almost perfectly preserved, of Indian sculpture 
known hitherto, tj;iat has been cast in copper on a colossal 
scale, {ht. Ti" \ hr. 2' l" ; across shoulders). It was found^n 
Behar. Its approximate date is 400 A.D. {cf. V. Smith, 
History of Pine Arts in India and Ceylon, page 171). 

The body is lightly bent (ahhaiiga), clad in a transparent 
rolMj, that covers botli the slloulders and falls over the arms. 
The right hand, in boon conferring gesture {varada mudra) 
holds an end of the garment ; the left, raised in ahhuya miidra 
grants fearlessness; 

The physiognomy of this Buddha differs from the round, 
intensely strained features given to the images in Sarnath ; 
it also differs from the short, complacent face peculiar to the 
Buddhas of the Mathura school. It stands nearest to the small 
metal image from Nalanda. Both have long eyes over which 
the eyebrows are not raised to the height of the other schools, 
a long sharp nose and lips broad, overful, curled, yet straight 
and without smile. 

The modelling of the body is soft and sensitive. The 
hem of the upper robe is wrinkled into capricious folds. Sensi- 
tive relaxation distinguishes the Buddha of Sultanganj from 
the disciplined serenity which, elsewhere, the sculptors of the 
Gupta' age infused into their images. 


St. K. 




STATITK OF BUOBTTA 


.From Birmingham Museum] 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

Shoiieoekiko the Dauk. Man’s Burden. 

The imperialistic phrase almit the white man’s duty and 
“ white man’s burden ” is naturally taken by his duskier 
brother as rather cant and even insolence, and very often it is 
both, but, after all, there is suchathingas “bearing one another’s 
burdens,” and there are ditl'erences between the character- 
istics and aptitudes of the different branches of the great 
humap family, as well as between those of its different mem- 
bers, so we can help each other inter-raoially as well as 
individually, e.v Orients le.r, e.r Oorid&iile Inn ; — law from the 
West and light from the East— and Pax Britanniea, is 
a reality, after all, so that much-abused imperialistic 
phrase — abused in both senses of the word — need not be 
taken quite cynically. 

But, whatever good the fairer races may have done 
their darker brethren ia the past, the time has clearly 
come now for the blast to help tin? AVest, by giving it light 
and a lead once more. 

The West with its brainy materialism, but lack of vision 
and higher iriiagination, has evolved an economic .system that 
has degenerated into an appalling miftldle, with very evil 
consequences to the masses of the pe<)ple, and like a sick 
man carrying his infection, it is taking its tainted system to 
other countries. 

I'\>rtunately India has not been entirely blinded by the 
glamour of Western progress, and has summed up modern^-( 
industrialism as a system under which the workers are 
deprived of the things that are really good, natural and 
wholesome, and reduced to a state of wage-slavery, the fruits 

* 12 
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of which arc moral and phj'sical deterioration, together with 
utter insecurity of a living, all to enable some people to get 
rich quickly ; the immense inequalities created spreading 
dissatisfaction and envy among all classes, and resulting in 
widespread corruption. India has stamped this civilisation, 
as “satanie,” and lier rcA'olt against it, and specially against 
a Government suspected to be the handmaid of ca])italism, 
will take its jdUcc among the remarkable moral and religious 
revivalist movements of the world. 

Now when tfiis great popular movement was at its 
height, Calcutta. TIniversity issued and distributed to colleges 
and to the “ recognised” schools of Ilcngal, and issued also 
for .sale to the public, printed lectures,' showing that, if 
India would concentrate on the constriicfive side of her non- 
co-operation i<lca, she would place herself on the road of 
sure and rapid progress, and not only that, hut she might 
give an important lead to tlie whole world, showing all how 
to escape the great evils that accompany modern civilisation, 
and thus liave her very crushing but very noble revenge on 
the West and its arrogance. 

Tlie* practical hopefulness and utility of the suggestions 
made in these; prints won them approval even from people 
who took no part in the political movement. Sir Dinshaw 
Waeha, the eminent practical economist, and entirely con- 
structive statesman, looking at these publications simply from 
the constructive point of view, wrote that “Calcutta Uni- 
versity, as 1)0 tits the highest seat of loirning in the land, 
has taken a lead that will make the whole horizon glow with 
light later on ; ” and this view was endorsed very strongly by 
leading economists to whom these publications were sent. 

The^appeal was addressed specially by leading university 
of India' to the educated people of the country, calling upon 
them to get to work and put this JiiiJilsu into practice, without 


' “ Sclf-Governmpnt Mini the Breail Problem.” Caletittu L'liixersirVj Ka. 1-1*0 A 
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waiting for the masses. The masses, who always look pas- 
sionately at one side of a question, clamour loudly for im- 
possible steps and unattainable ideals, till they settle down 
finally, disappointed and discouraged, to accept things fatalis- 
tically as they are. The Calcutta University publications 
insisted that if the educated people would do their duty, that 
need not occur in this instance. 

First they insist, that, to understand the situation correctly, 
we want accurate and complete information, which those 
heated in the strife of partisanship cannot* give ; these publi- 
cations and appeals emphasise that never did the wonls “ the 
truth will make you free ’’ apply more strongly than tliey do 
to India now, and to the world. 

We have to recognise frankly that we camiut put the clock 
hack, and bring people hack to idyllic ideas and taste.s. 'I’lio 
non-co-operation movement swept India willi such a wave of 
enthusiasm as has rarely swept any country before, the 
“ weaver-farmer,” and the “ spinner-farmer ” Avere o.>:tolled 
to the skies, hut people did not go “ hack lo the land,” and 
the immense wave came and went without leaving ns one 
single colony of hack-to-the landers that is of snfU(^iont im- 
portance (o he generally known. It is no good telling 
mankind that it must not apply intelligence to its methods of 
production, and to improving in its ways of working. It is in 
the very nature of man to strive to progress, to use in every 
direction the intelligence he has been gifted with, and more 
than anything else he will use it to imjn’ova! his ways of doing 
his daily work. 

As clearly as reformers of the lias! have found that it 
is impossible, by appealing to people, to mak(* them abhor 
material progre.ss, so clearly have those of the AVost found 
that it is impossible to put the clock forward a century, and, 
by appealing to people, to induce them to raise themselves at 
a bound on to a higher moral and intellectual plane ; to substi- 
tute the co-operative state, in which “ people will work 
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together for the common good ” for the present struggle for 
personal advancement and success. 

What we have to do is to study liow we can remove our 
great social ills taking man and his systems as wo find them. 

Popular le:iders denounce machine-production, saying 
that it leads to the enslavement of tlie masses to the owners of 
the machines, condemning them to drudging toil and degrading 
wage-slavery, Instead of the wholesome and happy labour of 
free men. The socialist .speaks of capitalism as a system 
under which the* crafty and the greedy obtain possession 
of the moans of production and distribution and make others 
Avovk for them on their own terms. 

Evidently, howev'^er, under good social conditions, labour- 
saving machinery ought to save us drudgery, not give it to 
us, and members of the community— like capitalists — establish 
good machinery, and allowing people to work with it for 
wages if they find it to their advantage to do so, ought to 
be ])enefactois. 

The good social conditions that are re<| Hired for that are 
after all, very simple. 

It is clear that if a rural community suddenly bec:ame 
inventive, and <!Volvcd machinery with the help of which 
people would produce the clothes they wanted by live days’ 
average labour a year, instead of twenty days’, and the imple- 
ments by ten days’ labour instead of fifty, and their agricul- 
tural work with half the amount of toil, the result would be, 
normally, that they would have a con-siderable amount of 
leisui“e. 

As regards capitalism, it is evident that if the work 
done by machinery could be much more efliciently done 
in large organisations, people establishing such organisations, 
ill whimi workers would have the option of working if they 
wanted to, would do good to the community, even if the capi- 
talists took an undue share of the advevntage. 'IMiey would 
have to offer the workersmore for their labour than they 
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would earn in their own workshops or, normally, they would 
not work for them. 

Of course it is true that the work done by im]trovcd 
methods might sometimes he of le.ss value from certain 
points of view than primitive toil. As, however, the labour- 
saving- machinery, would set people free to use much of their 
time as they wished, instead of being compelled to spend it 
all producing necessaries, it should be a gain, given educa- 
tion to make them use their leisure well. Progress, in fact, 
may be defined as the coiuiuest of leisure by machinery, 
and improved methods, — combined with education and culture 
to make people use the leisure profitably. To talk about the 
social danger of machinery and the conquest of leisure, 
because it may be u.sed badly, is reactionary in the extreme; 
it is, in fact, to deny the possibility of human progress. 

Put nothing in the world could be stranger, but at the 
same time simpler, when we come to examine it, than the way 
in which machine-production and capitalism, under the condi- 
tions that have non' arisen, produce abnormal elfects ; 
the circumstances are so fantastically paradoxical, however, that 
they leave one somewhat beAvildered. 

* 

When the whole system becomes capitalistic, we have, 
on the one hand, a capitalist cla.s.s owning all the means of 
production, and on the other hand a proletariat owning nothing, 
with no second string to its bow, no land and workshops of its 
own to get a livelihood ijy. Under these conditions workers 
are driven to work the whole day in factories. 'L'hen machine 
produotion becomes a cruel drudgery. The factory worker 
then gets the evil side of it without the good, the nnimproving 
work, without the leisure to use for self-improvement. Under 
these conditions, indeed, labour-saving machinery may result 
in cruel overwork, and too often actually does so. When there 
are a number of people depending upon the capitalist for 
tluiir daily bread, and labour-saving machinery has reduced the 
number of workers required, there is keen competition for 
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work, and people accept I'lnployinent on hard terms. Then 
what happens, of course, is that the “ leisure ” won for the 
community hy lahour-saving machinery is thrust upon some 
individuals in the form of unemployment ! In a way that is 
just as simple, though just as fantastically paradoxical, wealth* 
producing power results, under those conditions in poverty. 
Driven by competition, people give an amount of labour and 
demand a “ i;eal wage ” that do not correspond correctly with 
the total power to supply. 

Evidently the labour the worker gives and the produce he 
takes for it, should be adjusted to each other. LTnder con- 
ditions in w'hich both are fixed in the haphazard of competition, 
(here are not and there cannot always be enough work for all 
and insecurity thus accompanies ‘.'industrial progress.*’ 

The whole occurs through the workers not having a 
second string to their bow', as the community we have just 
given as an example would have, ft w^as particularly 
insisted in the Calcutta University publications that this state 
of affairs is not good for the capitalists as a class, the- 
(lucstion of remedying it therefore is not a class- (piestion. 

XoAV on the straight road to her own emancipation, and to 

the solution of her problems, India could inaugurate a new 

departure that promises to be the best possible, lever we could 

liave to compel nations to reforms in these matters; and that 

is what the Calcutta University publications deal wdth particu- 

larlv. 

» 

The co-operators, who, for the last century have beoji 
organising so successfully that co-operation has become about 
the most important social movement of our day, have been 
all along telling us that none of the fundamentally evil features 
of our social systein \vould be able to continue if the workers 
would jprganise themselves so as to have some degree of 
economic independence ; because then they would be in a 
position to refuse to \vork for any sy.ste,m — or of course 
government — that maintained features that were fundamentally 
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had. The co-optu'ators, thus, \v(?re constructive “ iiou-co- 
operators but, of course, highly constructive. 

Hitherto, hoAvever, all attempts to reform our social 
system in that simple way have failed. 

Owing to the great complexity of modern life, and 
modern methods of production, it is very dilficult indeed for 
people to he economically independent ; and wo. have come lO 
realise now that the co-operators have set out o*n a very long 
journey and seem to have lost themselv<*s on the way, 
and even to have lost sight of their goal. 

Numerous attcmipts were made at first to go straight to 
the goal, to estahlish commojiwcalths in which people wcmld 
produce the more ordinary nec<;ssari(‘s of life for themselves, 
and become thus practically independent; the advocates of 
this plan argued, and no doubt correctly, that if a few 
succeeded, more and more would join, making tin; work 
easier and easier, because the larger an organisation of that 
kind, the better it can subdivide labour, and the better 
juethods it can use ; they hoped, thus, to have soon a powerful 
organisation that w'ould be able to compel our social system 
to put itself in order, — failing which it would get no good 
workers. They were not successful, how ever, owing to lack of 
the discipline, without winch no ijidustrial organisation can 
succeed. Por discipline, it is necessary to have workers who 
depend on their wage for their living, whereas the co-opera- 
tive commonwealths had to call for sidf-sacrificing volunteers, 
whom they could not pay adecpiatcly, and over whom, there- 
fore, they had no proper control, iiiey got, moreover, as 
workers, the type of people who ar<^ of all, the least amenable 
to discipline. 

Now to cut a long story short, what the Calcutta Uni- 
versity publications insist on, is that, if those who are working: 
for the emancipiition of India would turn their entire energies 
to constructive work, there is every reason to hope that they 
wmuld be able to do in India, Avhere tho conditions arts 



infinitely more suital)k', what tlie co-operators failed to do in 
the West, and in that manner put ilnnr country on the way to 
emancipation, solve Inn* most urgent prohlerns specially 
those of education and inuMuployment, and give a practical 
example that would he of ahsolutidy priceless value to the 
whole world <*it the present day. 

'J'hese puhlieations, how(!ver, urge that most hopeful M'ay 
to begin is by an application of the co-opcirative colony idea to 
education, Avhi(di would be a revival in a modernised form of 
the old Indian plan of the f/trnd-ula, which was an educa- 
tional “ co-opei ative colony," managed l)y the ffiini. 

Progress has given us extraordinary facilities for such a 
revival of the old f/iirk/iln idea, and now that we all feel the 
need of a more practical education "systeln, this seems to be 
the plan to adopt. 

Two economic facts reiubii* this possible. The first of tbc.se 
is that modern industrial and agricultural juethods enable us 
to make very great use of the labour of boys, in a suitable 
organisation : the other, which is often overlooked, though it 
is of equal Importance, is that, owing lo our complicated 
trade luethods, there is ofl(>n a very great dilference between 
the prie«i at which things can be produced in a good organi- 
sation, and that at which they are retailed to the consumer. 

Owing to tlu.'S(! combined facts, we might, now start this 
modern application of the f/iinil-itltt idea in very .simple ways, 
and hope to see it extend rapidly, and become an enormous 
organisation, having the most profound and far-reaching 
effects on every Indian ([iicstion and giving ahundant employ- 
ment for middhi-class mumi. 

A very simple plan suggested for a start, is to lake town 
school hoys daily, or several times a week, to schools outside 
the ton^As, in Avhi. h, Avhilst going on with their studies, they 
Avould be trained to cultivate the land, also trained in Avorkshops 
if they wanted to learn industries. By virtue of the second 
named economic fact, they Avonld earn appreciably by taking 
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produce to their homes, even 1)efore their labour had auy 
value. 

- Now we have had some experieuce of these things, and 
some opportunity to know what can be done successfully at 
the start, and what cannot. We could insure success by 
having these (furukulat organised on the plan of groups of 
small holdings and small industries. We might have each 
small holding and workshop the private enterprise of the person 
in charge of it, who wotild manage it in his own way, and, 
whenever possible, with his own capital, conforming, however, 
to certain conditions of the educational organization. Among 
those conditions would be that he would give to boys work- 
ing for him a certain amount of remuneration in kind, from 
the time they had sufficient experience to be of some use ; 
and that from the hegi lining he would give them produce to 
take home, for the wholesale price, so that tliey would be able 
to earn the distributor’s wage. 

Now th(*se “educational colonies,” extending into the 
country districts, employing village lads using good modern 
methods, by which they would be able to produce as much 
in half a d.iy as they would by working a whole day at 
home, promise to solve the problem of popular edbeation 
together with that of unemployment among educated men. 

The matter has been long and carefully considered in 
Calcutta University. A description of the scheme was appended 
to the Report of the Calcutta University Commission, (Vol. 
VTI, p. 18) and widely circularised in every country for 
opinions. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, at whose instance this was 
done, declared that “ the result was entirely satisfactory ; there 
were, in fact, only favourable comments.” In every quarter 
the hope was expressed that India would give a practical ex- 
ample which might show all countries the way to great 
progress. 

Looking at the question from another point of view 
that is also of the greatest national importance, sociologists 
13 
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know now that, though adults may, under proper conditions, 
maintain their health in towns, children seem to suffer 
seriously in their development from the lack of pure country 
air. Nothing could be more hopeful from every point of view 
especially for modern urbanised nations than to take the 
town children to “ educational colonies ” outside the towns, 
where they would follow the programme briefly outlined 
above. It might be possible even to use the class-rooms for 
dormitories for half the children, so that they might go to the 
school one morniug returning the ne.vt evening, and, in that 
manner, spend perhaps thirty-live hours out of the forty-eight 
in the country to their immense benefit, whilst receiving a 
practical training that would give them all their lives a 
second string to their bow, and an unfailing one. 

It is important to emphasise that, owing to the economic 
strength such an organisation would have, the school years 
would, for every reason, he made longer under this plan, and 
the school hours shorter, and boys, on the whole, would have 
much better opportunities for good healthy games, not the 
reverse. 

This simple plan offers a sohition at once for many of 
the raos’t pressing of our social questions. 

People brought up in this way would be able, if ever 
they found themselves unemployed, to return to a similar 
organisation for adults, in which, by virtue of the same econo- 
mic facts, they would be able to get maintenance, and a bonus 
after a certain period. By proper arrangements being made, 
a married man, even a man with a family, would be able 
to earn his bonus in quite a reasonable time, the wife and 
elder children helping. Having earned this bonus, with his 
knowledge of cultivation, and with his practical industrial 
trainijig, he would always have a chance of making a living. 

In this perfectly simple manner, industrial progress has 
opened up to us possibility of making unemployment a thing 
entirely of the past. The Calcutta University publications 
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give practical illustrations that make it evident that this 
solution is undoubtedly possible if the organisations are large 
enough, and suitable; and that in England and other ’countries, 
just as much as in India, this co-operative organisation of 
the young, would give the most hopeful foundation for co- 
operation to build upon, and promises to have very far-reach- 
ing social effects; the most eminent authorities .on the subject 
are quoted in support of that vieAV. Apart, however, from 
that, the educational colony ” plan is in itself of extraordinary 
interest to Great Britain also. 

In the lirst place, as regards solving the problem of 
unemployment, it would help simply and directly, by bringing 
up the young in a way that would lit them to be capable colo- 
nists. As regards the garden-city movement, which one may 
say is striking at the root of our modern social evils, it 
also will begin to do great things from the moment it begins 
to study the possibilities of starting thus with the children, 
the most easily removable element of the population. Edu- 
cational colonies, could easily he made to develop into indus- 
trial and residential suburbs and would give great opportu- 
nities for planning on the garden city lines. 

Now the question for the earnest enquirer is what 
examples we can actually point to, illustrating machine- 
production and capitalism working reasonably well, and what 
prospects there are of the good examples we have, being 
followed and becoming general if we pave the way to them 
by a suitable education system. 

As a matter of fact, the workers appear to be at their best, 
morally, physically and economically where they combine 
industrial occupations with the cultivation of the land. 

The reasons for this are very clear. 

Earnest work is what gives man moral stamina. Th'e 
work he does earnestly is that which is done for himself with 
the energy, application and intelligence with which a 
man works when it is for himself. The work that develops 
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liiui is that which demands of him that lie shall nse his 
judgment independently and his intelligence as well as his 
thews ami senews ; work on the land does that. 

On the other hand, however, a man working separately 
and independently has to labour hard to get the necessaries of 
life. Strenuous exertion is good, but ince.ssant grinding toil 
is not, and may become brutalising. We can, therefore, very 
easily understand that the best conditions seem to be those 
under which the man u'orks independently for a part of the 
day and in an efficient organisation for another part. Very 
obviously also it may be good in every way, for him to work 
liart of the day in co-ojieration with his fellowmen to make the 
most efficient use of combined efforts. , 

The ne.vt (jiiestion is why this .system is not more general. 

The first answer, of course, is that a very large proportion 
of the workers in Belgium cultivate land, and go daily to work 
in the factory. Belgium has, with great wisdom, rendered 
this possible hy a railway system, in which, before the war, 
working men were'eonveyed up to about six and a half miles 
for one ^icc. 

ft is not done more generally, however, because at present 
the difficulty of getting sufficient land (jonveniently situated 
stands fatally in the way. 

Workers will not take to the cultivation of the land as a 
second string to their how unless they can have, quite near 
their dwellings, so much land that it will give them a certain 
economic independence, so that they will not be obliged to 
leave their home and their holding immediately |if they 
lose their employment in the factory. They must also 
know that if they have to move to another place in search 
of net employment they will be able to get land there too. 
Without these conditions they will not learn the art of cultiva- 
tion and will not use a plot well. Given proper conditions 
this plan, as Belgium illustrates, can solve our great problems. 
Slack times of the factory have no terror to the man who has 
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some land ; even total unemployment does not leave him in 
poverty, if only he has a very small insurance and he has a 
second string to his bow. 

The next question is whether the workei*s, if they could 
he given the opportunity, would work everywhere on this plan. 

The answer is that for a variety of important reasons a 
very large class of food-stuifs «in be producecl much more 
economically, and at the same time sire much better from a 
garden round the house than purchased from.the shops. Many 
articles of food are utterly unsuitable for trade being 
bulky and in every way awkward to handle commercially and 
very perishable. 'I'his class of produce in fact forms a marked 
exception to the general law of subdivison of production, and 
should normally be produced by the worker for himself; so that, 
generally speaking the worker, if he has enough land, will for 
economic reasons Avant a short day in the factory to have time 
for the cultivation of his own plot; leading industrialists 
have now agreed that the system of short periods in the factory, 
in well oganised shifts, is perfectly possible. 

In connection with this ([uestion, however, there is one 
thing of the very greatest importance and hopefulness. We 
must begun with the young. 

Men vary very much indeed. There are some who prefer 
to spend their whole day working in the factory, where they 
have not to think, hut only to go on mechanically with the 
same task. But even in their case the land will he the 
means of economic and social salvation. Children at least take 
keenly to work on the land if given proper encouragement 
and instruction, and of course if not overworked, and thus 
given a distaste for it. As sociologists who have studied 
the subject know, there is nothing more remarkable than the 
atavism by which children take naturally and keenly to this 
primitive occupation of the race. A proper schools system there- 
fore, is all that is wanted to insure that the children at least will 
cultivate the home plot. Then, to some extent, it will become 
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an excellent hobby and second string to the Iww even of the 
parent who is a Avhole-day factory Avorker cares little for 
anything else. 

Now let us turn to the practical aspect of this solution. 

'rhe garden city movement Avhich has established itself 
in every country in the West has of late opened peoples’ 
eyes to the ./act that must be made universally possible 
for AA'orkcrs to have this second string to their bow 
whicli will remove, the evils of our industrial system and give 
us the normal benefits of progress. 

Raihvays have rendered it possible for us, as avc might 
express it, to project the groAvth of cities to points at a distance 
frmn them where tlie land is still cheap, and where Ave could 
have town-planning on the garden-city principle, with the 
“ agricultural belts ” that are reciuired. 

With the travelling facilitie.s we have noAV, we might 
compel people to establish factories a fcAv miles from the 
towns, subsidising workingmen’s trains if necessary at first 
until garden cities grcAV up around the new factories, and we 
might also compel people to build workers’ dwellings a few 
miles aAl'ay, giving the same facilities until industries came to 
the new suburbs. 

Given a suitable land system avc might thus dissolve the 
present agglomerations of population. The cost of doing 
it Avould be nothing more than perhaps some expenditure 
on subsidising Avorkmens’ trains. The financial gain — apart 
entirely from any sociological considerations— would be enor- 
mous, as Ave should in that Avay turn millions of acres that have 
now only low value as rural land into gardens and accommoda- 
tion land of enormously more value. 

^wing to the colossal financial gain that Avould result, 
decentralisation might be carried on very rapidly — ^if it were 
preceded by land reform. It is impossible, however, under the 
land system in which the values of land created by the public 
are all owned by private individuals. 
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This brings us then to the real answer to the question 
why machine production and capitalism are giving bad 
results. 

It is that the West has admncedfroni the age of agriculture 
and handicrafts to the age of factories and toicns with the land 
system of a primitive rural age, and this has put Us entire 
economic and social system out of adjustment, with the ferrUde 
results we now witness. 

The conditions brought about by progress’ make the p\iblic 
the creator of land values, but we have still . kept the private 
individuals as owners of those values when thy are made. 
The result of this topsy turvedom, of the one party making 
the value of laud, and the other owing it, has been to render 
impossible the proper planning of towns. 

Town-planning is a process in which very great e.vpendi- 
turo is incurred, sites are sacrificed, and the owners have to 
he compensated, but the result of the e.vpenditnre, and of the 
sacrifice of values at some places, is to create enormous vahi(',s 
at others. Town-planning, therefore, is a money-making 

process, but of cour.se absolutely impossible under a system 
in which land values are made by one party and owned 
when made by another I Under these abnormal* condi- 
tions town planning can be carried out only to a trifling 
extent for the beautification of town.s, but not on the scale that 
is required to make them suitable to modern economic require- 
ments, and make our industrial system work healthily. 

Looking at the actual facts, what we find, then, is 

that India has not to avoid machine-production, or even capi- 
talism if only there are prospects of her having them 

under sane condition, and not the calamitiously irrational 
ones into which Europe has fallen owing to industrial progre.ss 
having gone much faster than political progress could move. 

When we know the true facts, we find ourselves 

in presence of a situation of the most extraordinary 
interest, 
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We must look at this question from a world point of view, 
some country will have to give the lead with land reform 
and the rest will follow, but each has its contribution to make, 
and India’s contribution may be of paramount importance in 
hastening matters for the “ educational colony ” would speed 
things up as nothing else could. 

But now let us look at (Ireat Britain which is confront- 
ed with the .fact that owing to a crudely defective land 
system she has a disastrous amount of unemployment, and 
has her population crowded into towns w'here, despite all 
modern sanitation, there is an amount of physical deterioration 
that the Departmental Committee recently appointed to inves- 
tigate the matter described as “ appalling towuis in which 
moreover people are in danger of being ahnost exterminated 
in war by air bombardment and long-distance bomba rdment ; 
to which is added the danger of being starved by submarines 
cutting off the food supplies; for this state of affairs is 
fatal to the prosperity of home agriculture, as Croat Britain 
know's only too well. 

[t is freely admitted that, of all the defects of our social 
system, the anomalies that arise in connection w'ith private 
land ownership in advanced countries are the crudest. Indeed 
it is not possible for the imagination to conceive anything 
more absurd than the state of affairs which now exists, in 
w'hich the val ie of the land is made by the public, and no 
longer by the individual, but the ownership of the values has 
not been correspondingly changed, so that we > have now 
the topsy-turvy position of the values being made by 
one party and owned when they are made by another ; 
improvements involving expenditure being consequently 
impossible. 

f But although people will admit all this, they will not 
always face the fact that this state of topsy-turvydom is 
responsible for our industrial progress being a failure. There 
are many selfish reasons, a kind of false pride, selfish fears of 
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changes, that keep people from looking at all the facts and 
owning the truth. 

Such pride as Western nations still have in their great 
material progress, in their applications of science to practical 
affairs, and immense industrial enterprise, is all reduced to 
naught if it has to be adtnitted that it is through an act of 
supreme political ineptitude— the result of the selftsh and 
short-sighted quarrels between the “ haves ” arttl the “ have- 
nots ” — that their whole progress has been made a failure from 
the point of view of human welfare. It is human after all to 
fail to take the troui)le to understand all the facts in connec- 
tion with .a matter that, when thoroughly understood, leads 
one to complete humiliation. 

In this connection the popular parties are doing the very 
worst thing possible. By clamouring loudly for measures of 
land reform that would be as unjust as the system they are 
designed to rectify, or demanding the nationalisation of the land 
which, for sentimental, but nevertheless strong reasons, is 
abhorrent to many people; they make land reform look a 
very difficult matter, and give people a welcome excuse 
for turning from it, as a thing that is not practically possible, 
evading the whole question. 

That, in general terms, has been the position in the 
West hitherto. 

Recent developments, however, have made it so obvious 
that the real faults of our land system could be removed 
without cither land nationalisation or any attack whatever on 
vested interests, and at the same time have made it so clear 
that our misfit land system has become calamitous in its 
results, that people are beginning to realise now the need of 
taking up the land question in a non-party spirit, and with an 
entirely constructive object. Already more thoughtful organs 
of public opinion, even among those representing the pro- 
pertied classes, have expressed approval of suggestions for 
constructive land reform on the lines simply of what is called 
14 
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the Uritioii tl piii’cha'<e of the “ speculative value ” of the 
land. 

In a word, then, the conditions under which machine 
production and capitalism i»ive bad results are not only abso- 
lutely abnormal, but they Ixave become, under modern condi- 
tions, so calamitous in the case of more advanced countries, 
and specially in that of (Ireat Britain, that it seems absolutely 
impossible tbSt tliey should continue much longer. 

We have now in the garden-city and other associations, 
great organise! groups of people working hard for their re- 
moval, an 1, contemplating the condition of Europe to-day, one 
can but say that if there is a (iod in Heaven, and some sincerity 
and intelligence among men, we may hope that the propa- 
ganda that is b(!ing carried oiil for' the reform of the hideous 
anomaly that mikes our entire iutlustrial system bad, will 
soon be successful. 

It is hopeful in tliis connection that reform is quite as 
necessary from thi; p )int of view of jirosperity — particularly 
perliaps of agriculture— -as it is from that of social welfare. 

ft is now ui'.derstood by thoughtful reformers that as 
soon as this crude anomaly of our system has been remedied 
great “ <lc\'elo])m Mit measures will be possibltj that will 
increase immensely the prosperity of every country, specially 
perhaps that of agriculture, which is of such fundamental 
importance, [t can hardly be denied by anyone who has 
seriously studied the subject that Europe might save itself 
entirely from the evil condition in which it is now, l)y cons- 
tructive laud reform alone. 

The Jiliigineer has shown us how the conditions of the 
present day, that is to say travelling by public conveyances, 
demand the lineal development of towns of which India gives 
. no many (‘xamples rather than a circular. 

'rhey demand the concentration of traffic along certain 
lines, wlicro there will then be rapid succession of trains and 
cheap fares. Such a plan would also enable us to have roads for 
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fast and slow traffic, which modern methods of road locomotion 
demand. Quite apart, tlujrefore, from sociological considcuM- 
tions and considerations of safety in war, lookini;: from the 
point of view of convenience of transport, a suitable plan 
under modern conditions would he of towns consist in" of a 
business centre and a number of lineal rcsi/lenUal suburbs 
radiating out from it. From every modern point of vi(!W, 
therefore, the same thing exactly is demandeiT, namely (he 
development of well-planned suburbs. Tlui economist can 
show also that the financial gain, under a rational laud system, 
that would accrue from rapid development of garden-suburbs, 
would be so great, that immense enterprise of that kind could 
be undertaken immediately after the reform was adopted. I’he 
result would be to give an enormous amount, of employment at 
once, bringing into existence thocoiidilions under which, as wo, see 
from the example of Belgium, uuemploynn? it practically does 
not occur ; the conditions also that are the most favourable to 
the prosperity of agriculture. The sociologist is able to sliow 
further that people are so much more healthy, so much more 
sober, so much more law-abiding under tlie favourabh! condi- 
tions of the g.irdea-suburl), than they are in the socially un- 
favourable onei of crowded towns, that the national savings 
under these headings would represent, capitalised, a sum that 
would be nothing short of colo.s.sal. 

Taking the various items together, it, can easily be calcu- 
lated that, given some reasonable measure of land reform, it 
would be enormously profitable to all industrially advanced 
countries to develop garden-suburbs to their towns very rapidly 
indeed. I am able to saymy.self that [ in iiiiL.uned in a corres- 
pondence that went on in the Weslnilnitlt;i‘ irdzelte for 
six weeks that it would absolutely pay to get to work to rebuild 
our towns. The correspondence was summed up in an article, 
in the TVestminstfir Review, and produced in pamphlet 
form, and circulated without any attempt being made at con- 
tradicting the facts. 
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It can also be shown —and it was a point dealt with in 
the Calcutta University publication ' — that it is not at all 
beyond human ingenuity to use the unutilised raan-power 
in every country where there is unemployment, to carry 
out this change, if we regard it, as we should, as a matter 
of urgent national importance justifying special measures. 

There can be no doubt, thus, that constructive land reform 
alone might rapidly transform onr entire civilisation and 
earnest social workers at work pressing on the attention of all 
patriotic and humane people in Great Britain the fact that 
tliere is no need for the British natimi, eighty per cent, 
of which is now urban, to continue to live under condi- 
tions that produce physical, deterioration, and under which 
they might be slaughtered almost in a night in the event of 
war; under which also British agriculture cannot’prosper, and 
under which the workers are being demoralised by free main- 
tenance. 

They are urging also that, from tlie moment a sirap'c coii- 
siructive measure of land reform had been adopted, which no- 
body would have any reason to oppose, and that no one but a 
monster of .seltishnoss would oppose, even if he had a reason 
important steps could be taken at once to relieve unemploy- 
ment and a great deal of poverty. 

Times are ripe, and m )re than ripe for the sociological 
change that will give our industrial system the chance of 
working rationally and of giving humane results, instead of 
irrationally, and giving inhumane ones. Light is needed on 
this subject, in connection witli which there are such extra- 
ordinary prejudices to be overcome, that the simple truth 
seems hardly able to peneti-ate. 

j India is the critic of our modern civilisation, not its blind 
apologist. Let her now be a fair and intelligent critic, 
pointing out correctly and scientifically why it has failed, and 


“ Mall and Machine Power in NVai and Uccuinitrucliun.” Culeuita University, Lis. 1-8-0, 
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why she fears Western eivilisatioii under present conditions, 
and she will give the most valuable help to those who are 
working for reform. 

The whole question is of the very deepest human interest 
from any point of view, and in these days of political activity, 
it ought to he correctly understood by all, as an object lesson to 
every student of polities and sociology. 

But the profoundly interesting fact is that India if she 
would carry out constructively her plan of,emancipaion might 
give a lead of the very greatest importance in the direction 
of establishing the co-operative organisation of the young, the 
modern gumkuUi which, all agree, would he the most power- 
ful possible lever to move things with. 

As “ Capital ” the leading financial paper of the East said 
writing of what Calcutta University had done in this respect, 
never perhaps has any university taken such steps to make 
known the facts in connection with a plan to solve social 
problems, and now it behoves all educated people in India to 
take the matter up. 

A strong committee has been formed to take practical 
steps, of which Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is Uresident. Maharajah 
of Kasimhazar who financed the preliminary e.vperiment in 
this direction Colonel Sidney, M. L.A., and Calcutta’s letiding 
financier and Rajah Reshce Case Law and Sir Asutosh 
Chowdhury are the Vice-Presidents. 


J. W. Petavkl 
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Administrative System of the Marathas hy Smcndra Nath 
Sen, M.A. Published by the University ot' ('aicntta, 19*2l3. 

This is an abk^and learned work on Mahratha administration and is a 
valuable addition to on r knowledi^e ot‘ ^tahrafcha policy. The author has 
studied books and recoi;<ls and his aim is to show that the Mahrattas never 
were in their early davs robbers and plunderers. J doubt, however, if he has 
succeeded in provinj^ his point. Whatevt-* tlie Maliratta governments may 
now he, they eortainly hoi^aii as marauders and in Bengal and Orissa the 
Borgis, as tliey used to be ealleil, are even now a name of terror. They are 
the Highlanders of the Eisf and tilPlate ib tin 18th and even for the tirst 
ipiarter of the I9th century might have been described as Aneo robbers and 
noo thieves,” to use the lowland Seotsrnairs sarcastic translation of the 
worshipful Highland Society’s motto. Sivaji was a genius and a liberator of 
his jieople, but ho was also a murderer and a worshipper of Bhowanl. One 
cannot refuse admiration of his skill and daring, and of the romance of his 
career and especially tn his and his son’s wonderful escape from Delhi. 
But he was not a statesman, and was, I believe, wholly illiterate. He can- 
not be corgpared for general.ship and width of vi(3W to the Abyssinian .Malik 
Ambar anil the best known feature of his revenue administration seems to 
Ik' the institution of c/fuf'/, that is, the levy of one-fourth for protection 
which he and his descendants did not alw.iys give. His best praise, perhaps, 
is that he lelt tlie old sy'steni (»f peasant-proprietorship much as he 
found it. 

According to Mr. Sureiidra Nath Sen the most impprtant English 
work on Manitha revenue administration is Major Jervis’s Memoir. But 
it does not to me that he has read the really im[)ortant part of 

Major Jervis’s writings. If he surveyed the Konkan he must have left a 
mass of official literature on the subject. And surely his papers must exist 
in the Record Rooms of the Bombay (Jovernment or in the Bombay 
Seifretariat. But Mr. Sureudra Nath makes no mention of such doeu- 
m'ents. What lie does refer to, is what he calls in page 18 of Introduction, 
Jervis geographical and statistical memoir of the Konkan.” But it does 
not appear that this is an official document. It first appeared in the 
R. A. S. J., Bombay Branch, in 183.i after Elphinstone had left. It 
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was lepiiuteJ at. Calcutta in 1840. It is derlicatoil to the nicinbers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and apparently never was regarded as an authoritative 
document. It is in fact a philosophical Essay, on the He venue Laws of 
India, and is adorned with quotations from Hooker's Ecclesiastical Policy. 
It resembles the disquisition of Jioiijifhton Rous and othcM’s, but it is 
surely neither official report of a Superintendent of Survey, it is inon* 
like some of the papers in the famous Fifth llej>ort but is not as full or in- 
teresting as Mr. Seristadar Crant Report. As Mr. Snrendra Nath says 
Jervis never <piotes any authority. ^ 

The British were in possession of part of the Konkan before the Maiathas 
and the Portuguese were still earlier, and surely thew* must be records of 
their collections. Indeed Mr. Snrendra Nath says that tliere are masses 
of state papers in the Goa Archives but apparently neither he lior 
Mr. Justice Ranade ever looked at them. As for the Bakhars, they seem to 
be too late and too untrustworthy to throw any light on Shivaji's career. 

It may be that the story of Shivaji's Portuguese origin is apoeryphal 
but so also are other stories al>ont Ids origin. 

11. BliVKRUMJK 


The Awakening of Asian Womanhood by Margaret 
E. (.’oiisins, B.Miis. (Ganesh & Co., Madias). 

Mrs. Cousins, who^e name is certainly not unknown to Ihe Indian 
public, has been enjoying a double triumph — the ado[)tion of the woman's 
franchise ])y the IJ. P. Government (and by Bengal also though only by the 
casting vote of the President) and her own appointment as the first woman 
to hold a judicial post in India. Soon after her double triumph we were 
informed of the glad tidings of the first Indian woman (.Miss Tata) to be 
called to the Bar in England. With all these visible proofs of woman’s 
work around us, in the acliievement of which Mrs. Cousins has inde*Ml 
played a leader’s role^ we assuredly agree with the opening words of thi‘ 
book (in the Publishers' Note ") : “ The makers of history have no 

time to be the writers of it." 

And yot we find here one of these leaders writing not exactly a history 
of the movement but rather about the inwardness of it. The inward spirit 
that inspires womanhood all the world over, and especially in Asia, is the 
most significant and the most hopeful sign for the future. I think it was 
Olive Schreiner who once wrote that wars would really become impossible 
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when women come to their own, 1‘or they who j^ive birtli to and nourish 
human bodies would not lii'litly allow them to be wantonly destroyed. 
The hoi)e of the world indeed lies with the woman. The coming civilisation, 
if it is to be of any value whatever, must give the fullest scope to woman. 
lUie great Goethe saw it quite a century ago and gave it as his very last 
message to the world (in the closing words of his Finis/) : 

Das Ewig-AVeibliehe 
Zieht nns hinan.” 

(The ever womanly 
Draws us above.) 

The woman-soul is indeed to lead the world on to its next stage of 
progress. 

In the Kast the woman has been more or less a subordinate of man 
in practice. Hut I really believe that Western writers have had a tendency 
to exaggerate the subjugation of the Asiatic woman. Most of them con- 
veniently forget the very high ideal of womanhood — of the Mother — always 
held in Asia. The Madonna who has inspired the highest in Kuropoan art, 
is essentially the Mother as conceived by tlie Asiatic. And no ideal of 
womanhood and of her abmln/e ptinidi/ij witli man can be higher than the 
great concept of the Ardhaiuirlhvara (the God- Half-Woman) of Hinduism. 
A magnificent statue of this being (Man-Woman) is to be seen in the great 
Kailas temple at Kllora. 

Tilt* ideal has always been high hut the practice has been always sadly 
behind the preaching in Asia, Hut we must maintain that Asia has 
scarcely reached the depths of degradation of womanhood which the West 
seems to have reached. The very fact that there has been practically no 
struggle for winning the recognition of woman^s place in India, shows bow 
natural is the idea of woman’s equal position to the Indian. 

Mrs. Gousins has a wonderful capacity of understanding the Asiatic, 
and especially the Indian, jisycholugy. She has so completely become one 
of ourselves that she is fully entitled to speak f<u' our women. Like that 
other noble soul — Nivedita^ she has correctly interpreted the yearnings of the 
Asiatic woman’s heart. She feels the fresh blood surging through her 
veins and she sees the wuman of Asia coming to the fulness of her stature, 
asjthe equal j)artner of man. The Lord of Asia had been working so long 
only with his right side, but the left side (the side of the heart) is now 
beginning to co-operate. When wc get once more the God-Half-Woman 
in our midst, then and then alone shall Asia be what she once was — the 
true fountain of the world’s spirituality. 
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Mrs. Cousins has tried to show ns something of t.liis new spirit 
awakening into consciousness. Her Ianp;na*?e is ininiitablo, her vision true, 
and her heart full of love for her (shall 1 say ?) adopted sisters. 


l^yST-CfKArH-ATi 


Dissertation on Painting by Mohendr.i Malli Dutt, KorowonI by 
Professor Abanindra Nath Ta^jore, D.Litt. (Sev;» Series Publishing Hoine, 
li, Sagur Dhur Lane, (Calcutta 10 cloth bound Rs. 3-4.) 

Pine arts aiv the (ixpressions of the real mind and spirii of nations. 
'Phey bear the tinge and colouring of the national character and national 
lemperament and form the pulse by which the heart of a nation is ftdt 
and are the symbols through which the hidden inner life of the nation is 
represented (much better than history, memoirs or biography can express). 

A peep into the art of Indian painting, as given in a recent publica- 
tion, the Dissertation on Painting, by a savant of imeommon culture, 
will he considered of great interest and immense value at a time when the 
true spirit of Indian art has long been lost, sight of, and its worth has 
dwindled down in the estimate of modern people. The modern historian 
finds in the ancient Indian sculpture and painting “a decadent and dege- 
nerate copy of a Greeko-Roman prototype and holds that ^they have 
“ceased to have any importance when that Western in lliience was wit h- 
ilrawn.'* IMiiis tiie i*ause of Indian culture like many otlier aspects of its 
national life has been suffering under the unconscious bias of the Kuro))ean 
arcliioologists ; and as it has been regretted by a sympathetic critic “ there 
is still that insidious form of vandalism in our departmental system — 
much more cruel and deadly than active iconuelasm, because it acts through 
mind instead of matter — which continiu's blindly to crn.sh out the means 
by which Indians might ytd surpass the greatness of her ancient art” 
(K H. Havell). Rut as has been observed by the same critic, “the (jieeks 
no more createil Indian sculpture and painting than they created Indian 
philosophy and religion.” Their asthetie hloi^s were essentially different 
from that of Indians ; and they never at any tinn* imposed them upon 
Indian art, whieli, in its distinctive and essential character, is entinflv' 
the product of Indian thought and Indian artistic genius. What is thus 
gatheriMl from the outward observation of the remnants of ancient Indian 
art art, ha« been examined and explained in much detail and from a 
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much more fundamental point of view by the author of the Dissertation 
on Painting in a way quite unique and original. 

Indeed it is the first attemjit to give a philosophical explanation of 
the art of painting and, along with it, of fine arts in general in these 
days. Those who are for looking through the real spirit of a great 
ancient culture — its aim, method and attainment, those who find themselves 
interested in it in any way or are prejiulieial against it, those who find 
themselves perplexed in tlie marts of modern arts, those who are disgiisteil 
with or are lo4’ in the present confusion of artistie appreciation and 
archfPological theories, and lastly, those who intei»d to mark the distinc- 
tion generally along wMh these, between the arts of the East and the West, 
and between their ways of life and also to rescue the one from the 
inllnence of the other if deemed necessary, will find in the “ Dissertation ” 
i\i\ indi.spensabIo text of reading. The tone of the book is philosophieal 
but the trearnient scientific. ^ ' 

B. B. 1). 
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THE AGE OF THE VEDA 

First of all I have to thank the authorities of this 
University for honouring me with an invitation to lecture 
to their students and graduates. For one who has made 
the study of Indian literature and culture his life’s work 
for the last forty years, it is naturally the fulfilment of a 
long-cherished desire to come to India, to see Avith his 
bodily eye the land and the people with whom he has 
for many years been familiar in the spirit. That this 
fulfilment has come to me at last, for this I cannot be 
thankful enough to the poet Rabindranath Tagore Avho 
has extended to me his kind invitation to lecture at 
Visvabharati — this ingenious and courageous attempt at 
realising a poet’s dream. It has been a great delight to 
me to lecture to and to Avork with the students of this 
new University at Santiuiketan and it is a neAv pleasure 
to me to be able to-day to open a course of lectures for 
the students of this her much older sister University. 

When I first came to Calcutta I was asked by ah 
Indian lady, how I came to be interested in Indian litera- 
ture. She seemed to think it strange and somewhat 
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extraordinary that a European should take an interest 
in the literature of India. And it may indeed seem strange 
to some of you that I as a non-Indian should speak to 
you about your own literature. But there is nothing 
wonderful at all in the interest we take in the West in 
the literature of India. For the history of the literary 
treasures of ancient India appears to us only as part and 
parcel of the history of man. In this sense Indian litera- 
ture is as much ours as it is yours. The ideas and 
thoughts of great men belong to mankind, and not to any 
one country or nation only. To us, therefore, the history 
of Indian literature, is nothing but one great chapter, 
one of the most brilliant and most important chapters in 
the history of the human mind. 

It is also one of the most difficult chapters, — difficult 
on account of the lack of absolutely certain historical data. 
The chronology of Indian literature is shrouded in darkness, 
so much so, that it is irapossibhs to give any certain dates 
for its oldest periods. We have to be satisfied, if we can 
ascertain with a greater or lesser degree of probability the 
limits within which the oldest and most important literary 
works may be dated. 

The first and the greatest and at the same time the 
most difficult of all the difficult problems in the history of 
Indian thought, is that of the age of the Veda. 

The Veda stands at the head of Indian literature, not 
only on account of its age, but also because no one who 
has not gained an insight into the Vedic literature can 
ever understand the intellectual and spiritual life and the 
culture of India. This is a matter of course for Brah- 
manic India, as Brahmanism is based on the Veda. But 
Buddhism also and all other Indian creeds, cau never 
be fully understood by one who knows nothing of the 
A^eda. lAn* in some way or other all Indian religions are 
linked to the thoughts contained in the Upanislmds, the 
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latest productions of Vedic literature which presuppose 
the Brahmaiias as these again presuppose the hymns and 
prayers of the Vedio Samhitds, above all the hymns of 
the Rgveda, which is doubtless the oldest Indian and 
most probably also the oldest Indo-European literarj' 
monument. How important it would be to kiiow tho 
exact date of such a monument ! And yet we have t'' 
confess that up to now the Auews of the best scholars 
differ with regard to the age of the Veda not by centuries, 
but by millenniums, that some scholars lay down the year 
1000 B.O. as the lowest limit for the llgvedic hymns, 
while others would go back to a period between 3000 and 
2500 B.C. When the views of eminent scholars differ from 
each other so very much it is not suflicient to state the 
different opinions, but it becomes necessary to enter into 
the details of tho question and to examine the arguments 
on which these scholars base their divergent views ; to 
give a full account of the present state of the question 
and to shoAV how far it is possible to arrive at any more or 
less definite conclusions, and how far we must resign 
oui’selves to confessing that we do not know anything 
more at present. 

When Indian literature became first knoAvn in the West, 
people were inclined to ascribe a hoary age to every 
literary work hailing from India. They used to look upon 
India as something like the cradle of mankind, or at least 
of human civilization. The better, however, we became 
acquainted with Indian literature, the more this view had 
to be given up, and scholars became cautious and su.s- 
picious and a tendency arose, to make everything as late 
as possible. Indians, on tho other hand, have always had 
a , sentimental inclination, to consider their most important . 
works of literature, above all the Veda, as immensely o’d. , 
According to the orthodox Brahmanical view, indeed, the 
Veda has been created at the beginning of the world and . 
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is no human work at all. The historian has to abandon 
this view, and he has to free himself from all preconceived 
opinions and inclinations. I, for my part, do not under- 
stand why some Western scholars are so anxious to make 
the hymns of the Egveda and the civilisation Avhich is 
reflected in them so very much later than Babylonian and 
Egyptian culture. Nor do I understand why Indians 
should think -that it adds anything to, or detracts anything 
from, the loaliie of the most beautiful hymns of the Egveda 
or the deepest passages of the dpanishads according as 
they are believed to he a thousand or five hundred years 
older or later. 

The first scholarly attempt at fixing the age of the 
Veda was made by Max Mullet in his “History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature” published in 1859. Starting from 
the few definite facts of Indian chronology we possess, 
the invasion of Alexander and the rise of Buddhism, he 
went on concluding as follows. Buddhism is nothing but 
a reaction against Brahmanism and it presupposes the 
existence of the entire Veda (Samhitas, Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas and Upanishads). The whole of this literature, 
therefore, must bo pre-Buddhistic, that is, it must have 
arisen before 600 B.C. The Vedanga and Sutra literature 
probably arose simultaneously Avith the origin and early 
spread of Buddhism. These Sutra works which Max 
Muller placed in the period from 600 to 200 B.C., pre- 
suppose the Brahmanas. For the Brahmanas of which 
there are older and new«!r ones and which contain long 
genealogical lists of teachers a period of at least 200 years 
must be assumed. Hence he dated the origin of the 
Brahma^a literature from 800 to 600 B.C. The BrSrh- 
maijas again presuppose in their turn the Vedic Samhitas. 
At least 200 years were necessary for the compilation of 
all these collections of songs and prayers. Therefore, Max 
Milller argued, we may take the period of about 1000 to 
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800 B.C., as the time when the Vedic Samhitiis Avere 
arranged. But this arrangement of the Sarnhitas which 
were already considered as sacred sacrificial poetry and 
sanctioned prayer books, must have been preceded !)y a 
period when the prayers and songs contained in them were 
composed as popular or religious poetry. This period, 
Max Milller concluded, must lie before 1000 B.C. And 
as he had {Assumed 200 years for wlnit. he called tlie 
“ Bi’tihmapia period ” and again 200 years for liis “ Mantra 
period,” he also assumed 200 years for the growth of this 
poetry and so arrived at the date 1200 to 1000 B.C., as the 
beginning of Vedic poetry. 

Now it was a mere guess on the part of Max IMiiller 
W'^hen he gave the dates 600 to 200 B.C. for the origin of 
the Sutra literature. And the assumption of 200 years 
for each of the periods in the development of the Veda 
was quite arbitrary. Instead of 200 years he might just 
as Avell have said 300 or 400 years. Max Muller himself 
did not wish to say more than that our Rgveda-Sainhita 
must have been completed at least about 1000 B.C. That 
he meant no more by his tentative chronology than fixing 
a mininimi date for the origin of the Vedic hymns, he 
stated clearly in his Gilford Lectures on Physical lleligion 
(1890) AAdiero he says that Ave cannot hope to find the date, 
when the earliest Vedic hymns began to bo composed. 
He says here ; “ Whether the Vedic hymns were composed 
1000 or 1600 or 2000 or 3000 years B.C., no power on 
earth will ever determine.” ’ 

And yet, strange to say, although the foundation on 
which Max Muller’s calculations AA'ere based, Avas so purely 
hypothetical and arbitrary, it had become a habit among 
scholars for a long time, to speak of 1200 to 1000 B.C., 
as the date of the Rgveda, which Max Muller was said 


‘ Max Mttller— Physical Koligion Gifford Lectures, new edition, 1898. p. 91, 
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to have estahlished. And to many people it appeared as 
somethin" like a heresy when (in the year 1899) the 
Indian scholar Bal G.in"adha.r Tilak and the Gorman 
scholar H. Jacobi (simultaneonsly though independently 
from each other, tried to prove a much higher age of the 
Veda. Both these scholars started from astronomical cal- 
culations, They both came (though on different ways) to 
the conclusion that in the time of the Brahmanas the 
Krttikas (Pleiades, which were the first of the 27 Nakshatras 
coincided with the ^vernal equinox, hut that in Vedic texts 
we also find (races of an older calendar in which the 
vernal ecpunox fell in llfgasiras (Orion). Now certain 
astronomical calculations lead to the result that about 
2500 B. C. the vernal equinox fell in the Pleiades and 
about 1500 in the Orion. Tilak concluded from this 
that some Vedic texts go back to the year GOOD B.C., 
while Jacobi placed the beginning of Vedic culture, 
that is, of the epoch to which the Vedic hymns belong 
at about 1500 B. C., and he assumed that this epoch ex- 
tended from about 1500 to 2500 B. C., and he w^ould 
ascribe the ligveda to the end of this period. 

In this view Jacobi was confirmed by another astro- 
nomical consideration. Wc find in the Grhyasutras the 
description of an aticient Hindu marriage custom accord- 
ing to which the bride and bridegroom, after arriving in 
their new home had to sit silently on a bull’s hide, 
until the stars became visible, whereupon the bridegroom 
pointed out to the bride the polar star, called Dhmm, 
‘the constant one’ and said the Mantra ‘be constant, 
prospering with mo,’ and she replied ; ‘ Constant art 
thou, constant may I be in the house of my husband.’ 
The frame Dhniva and the whole ceremony prove that 
this, polar star was considered to be immovable and there- 
fore a symbol of constancy, of conjugal fidelity. Such a 
name and such a custom can only have arisen at a time 
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when a bright star was the polar star. A star, however, 
to which the name Bhritm could he applied, and which 
was bright enough to he pointed out at the marriage 
custom mentioned was near the Pole in the year 2780 
B. 0. To this time Jacobi would ascribe the origin of the 
name Dhruva and of the marriage custom of showing the 
‘ constant ’ star to the bride. This custom is, however, not 
mentioned in the marriage hymn of the llgveda. Jacobi, 
therefore, regards it as probable ‘that, the employment 
of the Dhruva in the wedding ritual belongs not to the 
time of the Rgveda but to the following period, and 
that, therefore, the B/g^eda period of civilisation lies before 
the third millennium B.C.’ 

The arguments both of Tilak and of Jacobi have 
been severely criticised not only by Vedic scholars but also 
by such high authorities on Indian astronomy as Thibaut. 
The fact is that it is extremely difficult to be quite sure 
about tbe commencement of the year in different millen- 
niums. The Satapatha-Bi’ahmaiia (12, 8, 2,35) says: ‘All 
seasons of the year are the first, all the middle ones 
and all the last.’ And from early times the beginning 
of the year was reckoned in India sometimes ivith spring, 
sometimes with winter and sometimes with the monsoon. 
It has also been doubted whether the Indians in ancient 
times paid any attention to the equinoxes. Against 
Jacobi’s argument taken from the Polar star and the 
Dhruva marriage rite it has been urged that the require- 
ments of the ritual would be satisfied by any star of some 
magnitude which was appropriately polar.” ' 

Lately B. V. Kamesvara Aiyar ’ has again tried by 
astronomical data about theKrttikas and about the begin- 
ning of the year to prove that the Brahma^as belong to 
a period of approximately 2300 B.C. to 2000 B. 0., which 


• Mucdouell by and Keith, Vedio Index, I, p, 427. 
QnnrterlyJounial of the Mythic Society, 1922. 
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would lead us for the Kgveda to a period of about 4500 
B. C., the date of B. G. Tilak. 

It seems to me extremely difficult to follow all these 
astronomical arguments, and to build a chronological edifice 
on a foundation the solidity of which is at least subject 
to great doubts. 

I, therefore, attach greater importance to the histori- 
cal argnmeiUs. And on historical grounds the age of the 
Veda must, in my opinion, be placed nearer the date 
assumed by Jacobi and Tilak than to that adopted by 
Max MuUer, Oldenborg, Macdonell and Keith. It seems 
to me impossible to account for the development of the 
Vedic literature from the earliest hymns of the Bgveda to 
the later Upanishads and for the historical and political 
changes —which must liavo taken place from the times 
of the llgveda to the period of the Sutra literature which 
immediately followed the Upanishads within the space 
of GOO or 700 years from 1200 to 600 or 500 B.O. 

Let us remember what the Veda really is. The Veda 
is neither one single book like the Korun nor a complete 
collection of a certain number of books compiled at some 
particular time as the Hebrew ‘ Old Testaonent ’ or the 
Christian ‘ New Testament ’ or the Buddhist ‘ TipitakaJ 
But what we call Veda is a whole great literature ; ‘ this 
literature consist of three distinct classes of literary pro- 
ductions. The first class of works are collections of hymns, 
prayers, magic songs and formulas (Samhitas) which were 
handed down in schools of priestly singers from genera- 
tion to generation by word of mouth. Only one Rgveda- 
Sarahita, two Atharvaveda Samhitas (the ^aunaka and the 
Pfjippalada recensions), one Samaveda-Sainhita, four Sam- 
hitas of the Yayurveda and a fifth one only in fragments, 
have come down to us, but we know that many more 

^ That may rather bo compared with the Old Testament together with New Testament 
and with the Talmud than with any one of these. 
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Samhitas must have existed. The second class of works 
are the voluminous prose treatises, called Brahma ms, 
containing chiefly discussions on the sacrifice, and the 
practical or mystical significance of the numerous rites 
and ceremonies connected with the great sacrifices. A 
great number of Brahmanas, attached to each one of the 
Samhitas, has been preserved. But again we know, that 
many more had existed. The third class of works are the 
‘ Aranyakas ’ and ‘ Upanishads,’ texts containing seciet 
doctrines both of ritual and philosophy, some of which 
are included in the Brahmamis or attached to them, while 
others are handed down as independent texts. 

Every text belonging to one of these three classes of 
literature is called ‘ Vedic ’ that is, belongs to the Vedas, 
And the whole ‘ Veda ’ or ‘ Vedic literature ’ presents 
itself as a long line of religious works — collections of 
hymns and songs, prayer books, treatises on sacrifices and 
theosophical tracts— which represent a unity only in so 
far as they form the basis of tbe Brahmanical religious 
system. They are all considered as ‘ Sacred books ’ which 
are not human work, but divine creation or revelation. 
But what is called * Scripture ’ in other religions is termed 
' Smti ’ or “ Hearing ” in Brahmanism, because the sacred 
texts were not written and read, but only recited and 
heard. This also is of chronological significance. It is 
clear, that a written literature can develop in a shorter 
time than one that is only handed down by word of mouth, 
when each single text requires generations of teachers and 
disciples in order to be preserved at all. 

Now there cannot be the least doubt, that of all the 
works that belonged to the Veda, the Hymns of the Jtgveda 
are the oldest, this is proved beyond doubt by the 
language of the hymns which represents a much older 
form of Indian speech than the language of the Brah- 
maijas. It is proved also by their versification. On the 
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one hand, Vedlc metrics seems to he separated from that 
of classical Sanskrit poetry almost hy a gulf, as we find 
in the Vedic hymns metres of Avhich thei’e is no trace in 
later Sanskrit poetry, while on the other hand, numerous 
metres of classical Sanskrit poetry have nothing corres- 
ponding in the llgveda. And some Vedic metres which 
are found in later poetry also appear there with a rhythm 
that is far more strictly fixed than in the Rgveda. 

Again another proof of antiquity of the Vedic hymns 
is their accent nation. The Vedic accent is, like that of 
ancient Greek, of a musical nature, depending on the pitch 
of the voice ; while in classical Sanskrit we only have a 
stress accent, depending on quantity. Only in the Veda 
the accent is marked, not in Sanskrit. Hence only the 
Vedic accent is of importance for Comparative Philology, 
while in the later language the accent has been shifted so 
that it can no longer be used for comparison with other 
Indo-European languages. 

Again the (jeodrapliical, political, social and economic 
conditions, as reflected in the hymns of Rgveda, point to 
a far liigher antiquity than those described in the Brah- 
manas and even in the Samhitas of the Yayurveda. 

But the language which proves the high antiquity of 
the hymns, also proves that the Rgveda-Samhita is not 
a uniform work, of one time, but consists of earlier and 
later strata of hymns. Other facts, too, show that the 
period in which these hymns were composed, must have 
extended over many centuries. The Rshis who not only 
in the Anukramanis, but already in the Brahmaiias are 
erroneouslyn descrilied as the ‘ seers ’ or authors of the 
Jiymns, are in these hymns themselves often referred to 
.as sages of olden times. The authors of the hymns 
often speak of ‘ ol'l songs * or of * songs composed in the 
old way,’ thus indicating that this kind of poetry had 
been cultivated from times immemorial. And when we 
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look at the great variety of the contents of the Rgveda 
— for we find in it not only hymns in praise of the gods, 
invocations and sacrificial songs, but also ballads and 
fragments of worldly poetry, philosophical hymns and 
magic songs, — we cannot help gaining the conviction that 
we have to see in this collection the remnants of the oldest 
Indian poetry in general, tliat it contains only a small portiot. 
of a much more extensive (religions and secular) poetic 
literature, most of which seems to be irretrievably lost. A-s 
the bulk of the hymns are sacrificial cliants, there can be no 
doubt that these form t!io nucleus of the whole collection, 
which was intended as a book of sacrificial songs and prayers. 
But the compilers, whether from some literary interest or from 
carelessness or ignorance, did not hesitate to include in it 
also profane poetry which, by language and metre, proved 
itself to bo equally ancient and venerfible as those sacrificial 
songs. But the greater part of this poetry was thought to be 
too profane to be included in the llgveda-Sanihita. 

And again ndien we look at the monumental work of 
M. Bloomfield, the ‘ Vedic Concordance ’ which is an index 
of every verse and line of the Veda, and at the same scholar’s 
‘ Rgveda Repetitions ’ (both published in the Harvard Oriental 
Series) in which no less than 6,000 of the 70,000 lines of the 
Rgveda are proved to be repetitions, we must conclude that 
at the tim (5 when the bulk of the hymns were composed there 
existed already a great number of verses which were con- 
sidered as everybody’s property that could be freely used by 
every poet as he liked. All this shows that the hymns 
collected in the Rgveda- Samhita rcpre.sent only the last 
outcome, the jinal completion of a literary activity that had 
been going on for a very long time. Centuries must have 
passed between the composition of the earliest hymns and the 
completion of the Samhita of the Rgveda. 

And yet it cannot be too strongly emphasised, that even 
the latest parts of the Rgveda are older than all the rest of 
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Indian literature. This is proved by the fact that the l^gveda 
presupposes nothing of what we find in later Vedic and 
general Indian literature, Avhilc the whole of the later 
literature presupposes the llgveda. 

All the other Satnhitas, though the Atharvaveda and the 
Yajurveda Samhitiis contain much that is as old as the hymns 
of the Rgvcda, are yet as Samhitas later than that of the 
Rgveda. The Brahmaiias, Aranyakas and Upanishads, again, 
presuppose not only the hymns of the Itgveda, but also the 
prayers and formulas of the other Samhitas which are all 
considered as extremely old and sacred texts. In many cases 
these old hymns and prayers were no longer understood. Old 
myths and legends had fallen into oblivion and were told by 
the ritualists in their owfl way. One example for this is 
the legend of Pururacas and Urmsi which is told in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana. There the Rgvedic ballad containing 
the dialogue lietween Pilruravas and Urvasi is quoted. Yet 
the story of the Satapatha-Brahmana is so far removed in 
time from the llgveda, that it is not sufficient to elucidate 
the enigmatic verses of the Rgvedic ballad. 

Another even more striking example of the distance 
between the hymns of the Rgveda and the Brahma^as is the 
legend of SnnahSepa in the Aitareya-Brahmana. This is one 
of the gems of ancient Indian narrative literature, told in 
simple prose, mixed with verses. (This mixture of prose and 
verse had always been a favourite form of Indian literature.) 
Here the verses are of two kinds ; Rgveda verses, some hymns 
of the llgveda being included in the tale, and Gathas, verses 
which both in language and in metre are entirely different 
from the Vcdic verses and approach the epic. The legend 
itself is an important document for the history of Indian 
ksivilisation as it proves the occurrence of human sacrifices 
in very ancient times. It is also remarkable from a 
historical point of view. The story ends with the follow- 
ing sentences ; 
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“ This is the Akhyana of ^unahsepa which contains over 
a hundred B§-verses and besides Gatlias. This legend is told 
by the Ilotr priest to the king, after he has been sprinkled 
with holy water at the Rajasuya. Seated on a golden cushion 
he tells the story. Seated on a golden cushion the Adhvaryu 
priest gives the responses. Gold indeed signifies glory. 
Thereby he causes his glory to increase. ‘ Oni ’ is the 
response to a Rg-verse, tatlm (‘yes’) that to a Gdtha, ‘ Ow’ 
being divine, fathu human.* In this way he releases him 
from calamity and sin both by divine and by human word. 
Therefore a king who wishes to lie victorious, though he be 
no sacrificer, may have the legend of Sunahsepa related to 
him ; then not the htast particle of sin will attach to him. 
He shall present a thousand cows to the narrator of the story, 
hundred cows to the priest who gives the responses, and besides 
to each of the two priests the golden cushion on which ho has 
been sitting ; moreover a silver chariot harnessed with mules 
should be given to the Hotr priest. Those, too, who are 
longing to have a son, shall have the legend recited to 
them, then they will certainly obtain a son.” 

This shows that the tale of Sunahsepa was a legend 
of time-honoured age already at the time when the 
Aitareya-Brahmana was compiled. Otherwise the recita- 
tion of the story could not have formed part of the 
ritual at the Riljasaya. The legend itself must be still 
older. It must be very old, as it refers to human sacri- 
fices which in primeval times must have formed part of 
the Rajasuya, though neither in our Brahmana nor in the 
SrautasQtras human sacrifices are ever mentioned in the 
ritual for the consecration of a king. And yet compared 
with Rgveda the legend of the Sunalisepa is modern. 
For the hymns which according to the Aitareya-BrSh- 
maiaa were seen by Suna]is'epa have nothing to do with 

‘ This clearly indicates that the Rig verses were considered ns sacred while the 
G^thas belonged to profane literature, when the Aitareya-Brillnnana was composed. 
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the legend, and several of the verses in which ^una^- 
sepa is mentioned, cannot possibly have Sunatisepa as their 
author. This shows again, how far removed in time the 
hymns of the Itgveda are even from Brahmana legends 
of very respectable antiquity. Centuries must have passed 
between the completion of the Rgveda-Sarnhita and the 
compilation of the Brahma nas, Aranyakas and Upanishads. 
Again, the Brahmaijas themselves with their numerous 
schools and branches of sciiools, with their endle.ss genea- 
logical lists of teachers, their numerous references to 
elder teachers require some centuries for their origin 
and growth. The Upanishads, too, belong to different periods. 
The Brhadiiraiiyaka, Chiliidogya, Taittirlya, Aitarcya, 
Kaushitaki and Kena Upanishads wliich in style and 
language are not different from the Brahmanas, form the 
oldest stratum of tlie Upanishad literature. A second 
stratum is formed by the Kathaka, the Tsa, the Svetils'vatara, 
the Mundaka and the Maha Narayana-lJpanishads, which 
by their metrical form differ from the Brahmanas and contain 
nothing like the sacrificial mysticism of the Aranyakas. 
A third class of Upanishads, the Prasna, Mamlukya and 
Maitrayaniya U panishads are again composed in prose but 
prove themselves by language, style and teaching as 
belonging to a still later period. 

All these Upanishads again presuppose generations of 
teachers and a long tradition. 

And yet during the whole time from the' first begin- 
nings to the last off-shoots of Vedic literature the Indo- 
Aryan people have only conquered the comparatively 
small area from the Indus to the Ganges. If it took 
such a long time for Aryan civilisation to spread only 
fr(^ the extreme North-West to the Eastern Ganges 
District, how many centuries must have been required 
not only for Vedic literature hut at the same time also 
for Brahmanical culture, theology and even priestly 
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supremacy to pervade the whole of Central and Southern 
India. 

But inscriptions prove that in the 3rd century B.C. 
Southern India was already overrun by Aryan Indians, 
and Brahmanical civilisation prevailed in the south to such 
an extent that Vedic schools like those of Baudhayana 
and Apastamba arose there. It is not probable that 
immediately after the conquest the whole land should 
have been colonised and Brahmanised to such a decree, 
that Vedic schools could arise in the distant South. The 
conquest of Southern India by the Aryans must have taken 
several centuries before it became so complete, that 
important Vedic schools could arise there. We have to 
remember that the Ueccau was not inhabited by primitive 
wild tribes, but by peoples who had a civilisation which 
very likely was in no way inferior to that of the Aryan 
invaders. In the times of the Rgveda the Aryans were 
still living within the comparatively small area of the 
extreme North-West of India and liastern Afghanistan. 
From some of the hymns of tlie Rgveda we know that 
the Aryans already in those early times were divided 
into many tribes, and that .some of these tribes lived 
in continuous Avarfare. Under these circumstances it is 
only natural that the Aryan conquest of the whole of 
India could proceed but very slowly and step by step. 

Now the landmark which Max Muller once .set up 
for the end of the Vedic period, the rise of Buddhism 
in the 6th century B. C. still exists. Buddha’s teaching 
presupposes the existence of the whole Veda, including 
at least the six oldest Upanishads, probably also the 
second stratum of Upanishad literature. Only of the 
Maitrayap.lya-Upanishad it is certain that it is later than 
Buddha. But even before the rise of Buddhism there 
have been ascetic sects in India which rejected the 
authority of the Veda. One of these sects is that of the 
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Jains. And it is now believed that Mahavira, the con- 
temporary of Buddha, Avas not the founder, but only 
a reformer of the Jain sect, founded by Barsva as early as 
760 B.C. 

Older than the grammarian Panini is Yaska, the 
first commentator of the Rgveda known to us. In 
very early times already Indian scholars busied themselves 
with the explanations of difficult words in the Vedic 
hymns. Collections of words and meanings were compiled, 
the Nighautns or glossaries.” These form tlie basis for ■> 
Yaska’s Nirukbi. Yaska, however, already quotes no less 
than seventeen predecessors whose opinions frequently 
contradict each other. Nay, one of the teachers quoted 
by Yaska Avont so far as to say tliat the whole Veda inter- 
pretation is Avortb nothing as the hymns are obscure, 
senseless, full of contradictions, — to Avhich Yaska aptly 
replies that it is not the fault of the beam if the blind 
man does not see it. Yaska Avitli his predecessors will 
not be very far from the time, when the sect of Parsva 
and other Veda -ri'jecliiig ascetic sects arose. 

If Ave ascribe the earliest hymns of the Rgveda 
to about 1200 B.O., as the scholars mentioned do, there 
remain only seven centuries for the development of the 
Vedic literature and for all the great political, social and 
economic changes Avhich we have pointed out. It seems 
to me that both the political and the religious and literary 
history of India require at least tAvice as much time, to be 
rightly understood Avhich means that the earliest hymns 
of the Rgveda must bo nearer to 2000 B.O., than to 1200 
B.C. 

. The question of the age of the Veda has of late again 
been discussed in connection with certain discoveries 
which have been made in 1907, by Hugo Winckler in 
Boghazkoi in Asia Minor. Amongst the clay tablets 
found at Boghazkdi there were also some documents 
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concerning contracts concluded between the king o£ the 
Hittitea (11th century B.O.) and the king of Mitani 
and as protectors of these contracts a number of Baby- 
lonian and native deities are invoked, and besides the gods 
of Mitani we also find the names : 

(ilani) rai-it-ra as-si-il (ilfini) u-ru-w-na-as-si-cl (ilu) 
in-dar (il&ni) na-sa-a (t-ti-ia-a) n-na. These words ha.e 

been read by Winckler and other scholars as referring to 
Mitra, Varuiia, Indra and Nasatyau. The historian Ed. 

Meyer saw in these names the names of Aryan gods, that 
is, he ascribed them to the period when Indians and 

Iranians formed as yet only one people. Oldenberg and 
Keith looked upon these names as those of an old Iranian 
people, closely related to the Vedic Indians. But as a 
matter of fact, the names Mitra, Varuiia, Indra and 
Nasatyau are only known as Vedic gods and we have no 
right to speak of them as ‘Aryan’ or ‘Iranian.’ If 

the names have been correctly read, Ave shall have to 
assume that Aryan Indians, perhaps only a band of warriors, 
had about 1400 B.C. by some chance come so far West 
as Mitani. But I do not think that this discovery proves 
much for the ago of the Veda. For even if it can be proved 
that some of the gods whom we know from the Veda were 
invoked in Mitani about 1400, we can legitimately 
conclude that it is likely enough that at this time there 
were also hymns to these gods sung in the North-West of 
India, but it is impossible to say for how long a time such 
hymn poetry had been already known in that part of 
India. Thus I do not believe that the discovery of Boghaz- 
k5i, provided that the readings of the tablets are correct, 
proves anything more than that Vedic culture is at least 
as old as the 15th century B.C. 

The cnly serious objection against dating the earliest 
Vedic hymns so far back as 2000 or 2600 B.C. is the close 
reldtionship between the language of the old Persian 

3 
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cuneiform inscriptioris and the Avresta. The date of the 
Awcsla is itself not quite certain. But the inscriptions 
of the Persian kings are dated, and are not older than the 
6fh century B.C. Now the two languages, Old Persian 
and Old High Indian, are so closely related, that it is not 
difficult to translate the old Persian inscriptions right into 
the language of the Veda. 

But this can only be a warning against going too 
far back in our date. The two languages cannot well be 
separated by many thousands of years. On the other 
hand, languages differ very mucli as to how long old forms 
of speech anay bo kept up, and there is a great difference 
between the languages of^ one family as to the time they 
wsint for differentiation. Lithuanian is one of thasc 
Indo-European languages which are nearest related to 
the ancient Indo-Iranian. But yet it is not an old 
language and its literature is of quite recent growth. 

Aaid we do not know for how long a time the Vedic 

people of North-West India and the Iranian people may 
have lived in close neighbourhood even after their 
separation. 

But one thing is quite certain. It is absolutely 
impossible to use geological evidence as Abinas Chandra 

Das does in his book ‘ Rig-Vedic India ’ (published by 

the University of Calcutta, 1921), in order to prove an 
age of the Rgveda which is not to be measured by thou- 
sands but by ten thousands, nay hundred thousands or 
even millions of years. He would Ixave us believe that 
the Bgveda is “as old as the Miocene or the Pliocene 
epoch whose age is to be computed by some hundreds of 
jt^ousands, if not, millions of years.” Now, why is this 
impossible? First of all it is extremely doubtful whether 
man existed at all in the Miocene or Pliocene epoch. 
Most anthropologists and archaeologists agree that 
the earliest existence of man on earth cannot be traded 
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further than to the Quai ternary or Glacial epoch. But 
apart from this it is absolutely impossible, that the langu- 
age of the Rgveda should be so little different as it is 
from the Old Persian in the 6th century B.C. and from 
the Sanskrit of Panini and Patan]ali, if it had been the 
language of a people that lijed even only in the quarter- 
nary, to say nothing of 'the Miocene or Pliocene epochs 
For languages, as a rule, change very rapidly; there are 
languages (and these are exceptions) that have changed 
comparatively little in the course of a thousand years, but 
never have languages been known to have remained 
almost unchanged for thou.sands or ten thousands of years. 
Merely from a linguistic point of view the theory of 
Ahinas Chandra Das must be rejected. It must also be 
rejected from a historical point of view. Though I have^ 
insisted very often on the remoteness in age of the llgvedie 
hymns from the rest of Indian literature yet this is only 
a • relative remoteness. And comparatively old as the 
hymns of the Rgveda may be, yet even the earliest hymns 
show us Indian life, Indian thought, Indian manners 
and customs as not so different from those of the epics or 
of the classical Sanskrit litcratui-e that we could separate them 
from the later Indian literature even only by thousands 
to say nothing of ten thousands or hundred thousands 
of years. 

To sura up the results of our investigations I should 

say: 

1. Buddhism and Jainism presuppose the whole of 
the Veda. If, as it is probable, the origin of the Jaina 
religion goes back to Parsva, the predecessor of Mahavira, 
the Veda must have been completed and considered as 
the sacred texts of Brahmanism as early as the 8th 
century B.C. 

2. The hymns of the Rgveda are older than all the 
rest of Indian literature. 
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3. The origin and growth of the IJigveda-Samhita 
requires a long time, several centuries. 

4. The Rgveda-Samhita is considerably older than 
the Atharvaveda-Sainhitil and the Yajurveda-Sarahitfis. 

5. All the Samhitas are older than the Brahma^as. 

6. Both the Brahmanas and the TJpanishads need a 
long time for their development. 

7. The * close relationship between the language of 
the Vedic Sarnhitas on the one hand and Awesta and Old 
Persian on the other, does not allow us to date the begin- ^ 
ning of the Vedic period back into a hoary age of many 
thousands to say nothing of millions of years B.C. 

8. On the other hand, the facts of political, religious 
and literary history require a period of at least a thousand 
years and probably more between the earliest hymns of 
the Egveda and the latest parts of the old Upanishads 
and the rise of Buddhism. 

9. It is not possible to give any definite date for the 
beginning of Vedic poetry. We do not know more for 
certain than that Vedic literature began at some unknown 
time in the past and extended up to the 8th century. 

10. But it is more probable that this unknown time 
of the beginning of the Vedic literature was nearer 2600 
or 2000 B.C. than to 1600 or 1200 B.C. 

Personally I should prefer to mention no figures at 
all. We simply do not know anything more than what I 
said. This may be very disappointing to those of you 
who expected a definite answer to the question regarding 
the age of the oldest monument of Indian literature. But 
it is a greater service to Science to confess our ignorance 
.|han to deceive ourselves and others by producing dates, 

' which are no dates. And after all, it is some comfort to 
know that we can set up at least some limits not only of 
our knoAvledge but also of our ignorance. 

We are not allowed to let our imagination wander 
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back into an unlimited past — from this we are prevented 
by historical and linguistic facts — and Buddha, Yaska and 
FSpini warn us to bring even the latest productions of 
Vedic literature down to a too modern time.' 

M. WlNTERNITZ 


THE PROUD MOULVI 

{From Persian.) 

O Moulvi, thou inflated bag of pride ! 

From looks thy state of health we can’t decide ; 

To our salute some answering gesture make, 
That we may feel assured thou hast not died. 

POST-GUAnilATK 


TO A LADY WITH SHORT RINGLETS 

{From Persian.) 

Lady, why grieve ? Nature is ever right ; 

Thy face is like the smiling spring, as bright. 

Thy ringlets dark are short, as is but meet : 

In spring, as all know well, short is the night. 

Post-Graduate 


^ Readership Lectare delivered at the Calcutta University in Augnst, 1923. 
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AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL CATTLE 

IN INDIA 

It has been rightly said that agriculture is the main 
industry in India. Whatever may he said of the principal 
sources of incoine of other civilised countries of the world 
India’s income is almost entirely derived from agriculture. 
About three-fourth^j of the population in India are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. The following table collected from 
the Census Report (1011) shows itt a glance how the agricul- 
tural population is distributed throughout the country. 


ArrRICULTVR.VTi POPULATIOXS IN INDIA. 


British [ndia. 


fndian States. 

Assam 

85 j)er cent. 

i 

Baroda 

3 per cent. 

Balnehistaii 

457 -5 

f) 

Central India 

fiO-7 

)) 

Bengal 

7.rl 


Cochin 

.50' 1. 

}> 

Bihar k Oris!=a 

78-.*] 

jf 

Hyderabad 

.57 


Bombay 

CAH 


Kashmir •• 

78'.5 

» 

Burma 

70 

» 

Mysore 

72-4 

if 

Central Provinces 

7(5 

)} 

Rajputana 

0:1*5 

f) 

Coorg 

81 '(S 

}f 

Sikkim 

1)44 

ff 

Madras 

(58'7 

ff 

Travancore 

a.-l 

if 

Punjab 

58 

if 




United Provinces 

72 


1 



Total — British India 

72 

per cent. 




(average) 






i A 

1 ; 

Al 

X - V - - 

. . 



be worth while to examine the condition and prospects of this 
industry upon which the life and prosperity of the millions 
of India are so largely dependent. 
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The agriculture of a country depends largely, if not 
entirely, upon its soil and climate. Rice, wheat, the millets, 
the pulses, cotton, sugarcane and oil-seeds form the principal 
crops of the country, and taken as a whole, the conditions of 
the soil and the climate throughout the land may be said t o 
be rather favourable for their cultivation. 

The climate of India, though varying in degree, is othe’’- 
wise remarkably similar in character throughoul the country. 
The monsoon, the dry winter and early summer months, c.nd 
the intense heat from March to September are the common 
features, which have led to the division of the year into two 
agricultural seasons— the Kharif or monsoon, and the Rnhi or 
winter, each bearing its own distinctive crops. 

As regards soil, India is divided into two broad portions, 
r>iz., — (1) the Indo-Gangetic plains e.vtending from the Pun- 
jab to Assam and (2) that of Central and Southern India. 
The former comprise large level stretches of alluvium of great 
depth, the top-soil varying in te.^ture from sandy to light 
loam, poi’ous and clayey, while the latter consist of hills and 
valleys some portions of whicli are too hot and dry for 
cultivation with other portions intractable and sticky in the 
rains, hard and crumby in the dry weather and liolding its 
moisture at lower levels. 

In spite, however, of this comparative advantages of soil 
and climate, the rate of outturn of crops is exceptionally 
poor in this country — in fact it is the poorest of all countries 
of the world. The following comparative tables of the 
outturn of wheat and paddy, worked out from the latest 
authoritative reports of the various oountries concerned, 
unmistakably indicate how in spite of our best efforts the rate 
of outturn of crops per acre is so low that it hardly makes 
the agriculture of India self-supporting — not to say lucrative. 
Countries such as Denmark, Holland, ‘Switzerland, Great 
Britain, Japan and even Egypt raise 2 to 3 times more crops 
from their fields than what India does. 
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Rice Produce in India and Japan. 


Name of Country. 

Area under riec cuUi- 
vatioii in Acres. 

Yield in Cwt. 

Rato of yield in Cwt. 
per acre. 

Biitisli India (1915-16) ! 

78,7.30,612 

544,840,000 

1 

Do 

(1919-20) 

78,706, lo:». 

639,400,000 

8 

Japan 

(1915-16). 

9,168,000 

(.3,a56,000 cLo) 

^ _ _ 

1 11, 828, (KX) 

(55,914,000 koku) 

124 


World’s Wheat Produce in 19i7.‘ 


Name of Country. 

Afc.\in acres 
under wheat culti- 
vation. 

Wheat produce in 
bushels. 

Rato of ontturn in 
bushels per acre. 

Kritish India 

33,067,000 

381,268,250 

11-5 

DeiJiiiark 

131, (XK) 

4,287,168 

33 

^’pain 

0,830,000 

142,376,740 

14 

France 

IO,393.(XJO 

1.34,293,766 

13*6 

Ureal Britain 

2,103,000 

59,62.3,650 

298 

Italy ... 

10,133,000 

137,32 l.OOO 

13’7 

Nf'rway ... .. j 

19,000 

129,484 

23 

Netherlands 

122,000 

3,699,718 

30 

Sweden ... ... ! 

329,000 

6,849,663 

23 

Switzerland ... | 

1.39,000 

4,545,666 

32'5 

Canada ... , . | 

1 14,795,0(X) 

233,266,994* 

17 

United States ... ... 1 

1 

46,922,000 

635,314,091 

14 

1 

Japan 

1,457,000 

32,658,622 

1 

{ 32 

Egypt 

1,116,000 1 

29,772,285 

1 29 


Shallow and superficial observers may ascribe this deficiency 
in* the outturn of crops to the ignorance or laziness of the 


The Ggnies are taken from the tateet issue of the New Unset Annual and Almanac. 
Later figures are not available in India. 
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Indian cultivator, but the better and wiser class of critics 
ascribe it to causes which lie deeper beneath. 

India is a land of small holdings varying in size from 1 
to 8 acres, and the farmers are proverbially poor, nay plunged 
in heavy debts. Large holdings are almost unknown, and cvci’ 
where they exist, they are owned by the European planters. 
Farming, unlike in other agricultural countries of the world, 
is carried on with little capital — there being .practically no 
outlay in fencing, building or purchasing farm implements. 
The ryot cannot lay by anything, not to speak of accumulating 
wealth, and the slightest decrease in rainfall or outbreak of an 
epidemic, helps the development of a wide famine or scarcity. 
With little staying-power and still less resources the condition 
of the Indian pesisant is extremely pitiable indeed. 

It is admitted by all experts, who can speak with 
authority on the point, that the Indian agriculturist, as a 
rule, possesses an intimate knowledge of the essentials of 
his own business, and fails only through lack of ways and 
means. Let us consider a little minutely what these draw- 
backs are. 

From time immemorial the cultivation in this country 
has been carried on with cattle power. The tilling, the 
harrowing, the levelling, drawing water for irrigation, and 
carrying’ the crops when reaped, all these processes are 
carried on with the help of cattle. In a country where the 
holdings are small and scattered, and there is little organisa- 
tion, the introduction of steam or electric power and heavy 
appliances are altogether unsuitable. The implements of 
cultivation of the ordinary ryot are the plough and the 
levelling beam, and occasionally an additional harrow and 
the roller. Hand implements such as the kodal (spade) and 
the khurpi (small hand hoe) are also used, generally in 
horticulture and for the production of kitchen vegetables. * 

The Indian cattle, as a rule, are light and active, but 
usually they possess little hauling power. This defect is 

4 
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sought to be made up by frequent and repeated ploughings, 
and it is said that the result is that the soil is seldom tilled 
to a sufficient depth as it should be. Besides tilling the 
ground, the cattle also play another very important part in 
the cultivation of the country. They produce practically the 
only source of manure, which the indigenous agriculturist 
employs for fertilising his fields. 

The catfjie-dung and refuse from cattle-sheds, are at 
present the principal sources of manure. The urine of 
cattle is not usually utilised on account of its strength,,^, 
The writer has made expeiiments, from which it would 
appear that the urine of cattle, diluted with six times 
its volume of water, makes an excellent and useful manure. 
It not only stimulates the growth of plants, but acts very 
rapidly upon vegetable life. If thoughtful experiments are 
carried on with urine manure along with dung and other 
kind of manures derived from animals, minerals or vegetables 
and the results carefully noted with the help of the newly- 
invented Magnetic Crescograph of Sir Jagadish Chandra 
Bose, it is likely to open up a new source of plant stimulation, 
and disclose a new field before the Indian cultivator. It will 
be thus seen what an important part the cattle play in our 
agricultural system. 

Again, due to the vagaries of the monsoon and the 
usually insufficient rainfall, artificial methods of irrigation are 
necessary over the greater part of the country. Canal irriga- 
tion has been introduced in the various parts of the Punjab, 
Sindh, United Province and Madras. .It has, no doubt, produced 
much good by converting large arid tracts into fertile areas, 
but it has brought considerable evil also in its train. The 
excessive dampness caused by these canals in areas of 
comparative drought have introduced malaria, influenza 
and dysentery in those tracts, which are carrying away 
inhabitants in large numbers to an untimely grave. Other 
sources of irrigation are the tank, the lake and the well. 
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Tank irrigation is common in Central and Southern India, 
and in the rest of the country well is the only source of 
water. 

It has been estimated by the government that about 
one-fourth of the total irrigation of the country is carried on 
by lifting water from tlie wells. These wells vary in depth 
from a few feet to over 60 feet, and their number is rapidly 
increasing. In raising water from the wells cattle-power is 
universally employed. Here also cattle form a prominent 
link in the chain of agricultural processes. 

A Avell-known European writer has truly remarked 
that cattle in India form the life and soul of agriculture. 
Quite so, hut the condition of cattle in this country, either 
agricultural or otherwise, is anything but satisfactory. Not 
only are they numerically fewer than the requirements, but 
they have greatly deteriorated in quality. And this inadequacy 
of caitle is responsible mainly, if not entirely, for the miserable 
state of our agriculture. 

The bullock is the principal agricultural cattle of India, 
the buffalo being very sparingly used for its comparative 
impatience and ineptitude for work in the excessive heat of the 
sun. The agricultural classes, therefore, prefer the bullock 
and pay a high price for it. In the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and the Bombay Presidency the cow is valued 
more as the potential mother of bullock rather than as a good 
milker. 

Unfortunately with the progress of time and the extension 
of cultivated areas the number of bulls and bullocks is steadily 
decreasing, their quality is deteriorating and their price is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. One will be easily able to 
judge for himself from the following statement how the area 
brought under cultivation is slowly increasing, but thq 
number of cattle, and, in consequence the output of crops is 
slowly diminishing. 
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AoRicuLTiriuL Area and Agricultural Produce 
IN India 



1009-10. 

1912-13. 

191.5-16. 

1919-20. 

• 1 

Net croppprt area (in nercsj j 

Aron under — i 

c 1 

t 

a23,0ll,.547 

22-J,I(ir,,e()2 

221,778,167 

222,805,062 

Rico (in ncros) ... ... 

78,730.042 

78,752,493 

78,079,425 

i 4 

! 78,706,103 

Wheat 

22,709,918 

23,861.185 

23,871,366 

1 

1 23,529,800 

Jawnr 

'"2l,80i;931 

20,907,7.30 

23,0.-'i0,921 

j 22,4fc4,034 

Sugar („ „) ... 

2,w2,o;w 

2,71 2, 0S5 

2,r>'’i0,()08 

1 

2,813,428 

1 

Cotton {„ „) 

13,172,188 

14,138,197 

11,435,135 

1 

I 15,318,089 

Oil-seccla („ „) ... .. j 

Total yield of — 

1 14,625,057 

14,935,780 

i 14,235,589 

i 

i 

! 

: 12,571,30*1 

Riceincwt. 

j 557,136,000 

i 

569, 700, (XK) 

1 650,480,000 

i 

! 639,400,000 

Wheat in tons 

1 

1 9,633,r)<X) 

9,853,000 

1 8,652,000 

1 10,130,000 

Cotton i 400 111. bales 

4,718,(300 

4,610,000 

3,738,000 

6,796,000 

Cano Sugar in tons ... j 

• ! 

2,127,100 

2,583,600 

' 2,034,000 

3,030,000 


Prom the above it will be seen that there has been a 
steady tendency of bringing more anti more land under culti- 
j vation, specially in the areas under rice, wheat, jawar and 
sugar, although the corresponding increase in the out-turn of 
crops has been rather far too inadequate. Comparing this with 
the numerical strength of our cattle, we find that it is either 
falling off or is stagnant, 
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Livestock in British India 


Year. 

Balls and bullocR^. 

.... 1 

Total. 

1906-07 

1 

52, 078, (XX) 

1 

1912-13 

47,<)()2,002 • 


1914-16 


147,330,852 

1919-20 

• 

140,166,000 

1920-21 

i 

1 

145,103,000 


Now let us apply ourselves a little more closely to the 
above figures. Concentrating our attention on the year 1912- 
13 we find the entire area brought under cultivation that year 
was about 224 million acres. This ive can safely take as the 
normal. Let us consider next how many cattle will he 
necessary to properly till this area. It has been ascertained on 
careful enquiry from agricultural exports that a pair of Indian 
plough-cattle can till only 5 acres of land during a scjison. 
A writer in the Tndicin Ilumnuitoviau (December, 1919) has 
estimated that • a pair of Indian bullocks can till on average 
about 2 acres of land. This estimate seems to be a little too 
low. The fairest estimate would appear to be what has been 
already indicated, viz., 5 acres for a pair of cattle, that being 
so it would surely require about 45 million pairs of cattle^ i.6., 
about 90 million heads of cattle to till 224 million acres of 
cultivated land. But, as we have noticed before, there are 
only 47 millions of cattle in the whole of India all told. We 
have to make an allowance from this figui'e to the extent of 
25 per cent, as being too old or too young and another 25 per 
cent, as being ill or employed in draught and similar other 
purposes. There will thus remain only 24 million of cattle 
to cultivate an area of 224 million acres, which require nearly 
four times that number for the purpose. 
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The following tablo places the whole matter of mUoh and 
^cultural cattle in a nutshell. It fa given here lor what it 

# 

Ratio of Plough-caitle to Cultivated Area and 
Milch-cattle to Population, 

(Front .-l* T..t' r? » * .. 



Hritisli Todia 

227, 6t I 

; 4S,()45 

5 

241,297 

50,9 «i 

50,437 1 

Do 19J0.20 

222,863 

; 49,222 ' 

5 

271,703 

50,5:19 

57,759 j 

Indian States (ho 
far as obtainable) 
1914-15. 

ai.iwo 

1 4,(X)2 ' 

i 

« 

1 

1 

70, me ^ 

^838 i 

1 

1 

6,811 

Do. 1919-20 

00,756 

9,M>5 I 

t) i 
1 

47,289 

1 

12,330 j 

M.091 

Average . . . j 

1 

1 1 

i'> 

1 

, 

1 

j 

1 

j 


uius escHimsiioa hopeless inadequacy of the 
numerical strength of our agricultural cattle for the purpose 
of cultivation, let us now pass on to consider critically their 
quality. In considering the nimbev of our cattle in previous 
periods we were handicapped for want of reliable ti.,ures and 
in consequence we had to confine ourselves to Uie neriod 
1006-7 and 1010-20. W» am, however, mom fortuS 
plai^ in the matter of judging tho qmUy of our cattle and 
tracing their gradual deterioration from the verj- earliest 


IndU has been famous fmni time immemorial for eoM 
hmeds of cattle. Mention is made of the value and usefuhiw 
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of cattle in the Vedas and the Upanishads, in the Smritis 
and the Puranas, in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
Special stress is laid on the cattle-wealth of the country in 
the accounts of Megasthenes, Hiuen-Thsang, Bernier, Marco 
Polo and other foreign travellers, while much valuable 
information on the condition of cattle in ancient India is 
available from the lustorical treatises, such as Rajtarangini, 
Shah-nama, and the Ain-i-Akbari. Bernier ^eaks of cattle 
which during the Moghul period fought with elephants and 
tigers. Marco Polo who visited India id the 13th century 
A. D., says that Indian oxen looked like elephants. The 
Ain-i-Akliari describes bullocks which would run faster than 
hwses, and railch-cows which ordinarily gave 20 quarts of 
milk per day. Coming to later times, before the advent of 
the Railway system in India, bullocks used to carry persons 
and loads through long distances and they used to carry the 
mail as well. The military department even now use large 
numbers of bullocks for carrying heavy loads and guns. 
The writer has had opportunities of observing a limited 
number of cattle in the Central Provinces and the Punjab 
which look like elephants and also bullocks which run faster 
than horses, but their number is so limited that the stock 
has practically died out. 

In the statements that have been made above regarding 
the growing decline in the quality of cattle wo do not in any 
way stand alone. Although a number of foreign critics, and 
fortunately their number is only a handful, are interested in 
saying that India has grown better in all respects including 
the condition of her cattle, and are resentful when the real 
facts are disclosed before the world, there are fortunately 
a fairly large number of unbiased and honest European and 
American critics who agree with us and blame the administra- 
tion for negligently allowing things to come to such a pass. 
Under the latter class come the Hon’ble Ju .tice Sir John 
WoodroflPe, Kt., M,A., B.C.L., Bar-at-law, and this is what 
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he has recently said in Ins memorial to H. E. the Viceroy, 
as President of the All-India Cow Conference Association, 
Calcutta : — 

Says Sir «Tohn in paragraph 5 of the Memorial that 

“ the quality of all kinds of cattle has very much deteriorated and is still 
deteriorating; Indian railch-caltle in Akbar’s time (as described in the 
Ain-i-Akbari) used to give 20 quarts of milk a day and draught-cattle 
could walk faster than horses. Only twenty-five years ago, as older 
inhabitants of India can testify, country cows used to give about five seers 
of milk per head per day on an average, while they now give only one 
seer, bullocks also could do about ilonhle the work that they do now.’* 

Anctlier patient and painstaking observer. Sir 
Stanley Reetl, Kt., LL.l)., says almost the same thing. 

“ The best known draught breeds are the Hansi, Nellore, Amritmehal, 
Gujrat and Malvi. Owing however to the encroachment of cultivation 
on the grazing area.« well-bred eattle are becoming scarce, and some of 
the breeds are threatened with extinction.” 

Degeneracy and extinction liave produced their usual 
effect. Not only are cattle getting harder to get every year, 
their prices are rising incredibly higher. To quote again 
the words of Sir John’s memorial to H. E. the Viceroy, 

“ This unsatisfactory state of things both as regards the number and 
quality of cattle has led to an abnormal rise in the price of cattle.” “ In 
Akbar’s time cows giving 20 quarts of milk a day used to sell at Rs. 10; 
fifteen or twenty years ago such cows could be had for about Ks. 150, 
whereas they are hardly available now for Rs. 400 ; and similar has been 
the rise in the pri(!e of bulls and bullocks as well.” 

What we really want now is an increase in the number of 
our cattle and substantial improvement in their quality. 
With an increase in the supply the price of the animals is 
sure to come down. Let us, tfiereforo, direct our attention 
once more to the causes which have helped to undermine the 
Caiile-resources of our country. 

It will be easily seen that the principal cause of reducing 
our cattle-strength is slaughter. Cattle are slaughtered 
mainly for three purposes, mz., (a) to supply food to the 
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British soldier and to the lower classes of the European, 
Anglo-Indian and Mahomedan population ; (&) for the 
preparation of dried meat (biltong) ; and (<?) the ever-growing 
trade of hide-export. Statistics published by the Statistical 
Department of the Government of India go to show that the 
figures on all the three heads denoted above are on the 
increase. The following table shows very clearly how the 
income of municipalities from octroi on anibials taken for 
slaughter as also from slaughter-house fees have increased by 
more than fifty per cent, in the course of the last 10 years. 


Income of Municipalities prom Slauohtbr- 

HOUSES, ETC. 


Income from — 

1902-03. 

1907-08. ! 

lOlvS-l. 



Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Octroi oil uuinials taken for blaiighter 


4.85.202 

0,11,54'; 

0,44,77(3 

Fceb, etc., from slaughter-houses 

•• 

28,15,894 

35,18,038 ‘ 

45,35,024 


The export of dried meat to Burma has also been increas- 
ing and that on a still larger scale. An extract from the 
statement supplied by the Agent, East Indian Railway, to the 
All-India Cow Conference Asvsociation, Calcutta, on payment 
of Ks. 100, as given below, discloses how through one railway 
station alone an enormous quantity of dried meat find its 
way to Burma and how this export is rapidly on the increase. 


Dried Meat rjbceivbd at Howrah 



1917. 

1 

1918. ! 

1 

1919. 

i 

1920 

(January to Juno) 
♦ 

Maiinrls 

! 

: 1,60,849 

\ 

t 

1 

1,58,204 1 

i 

1.74,100 

1 

1,95,317 


5 
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The exports of hide have increased rather abnormally. 
And there can be no doubt that the hide trade has somethinsr 
to do with the increasing slaughter and deaths from poisoning 
and other allied causes. The folloT^ing figures speak for 
themselves. 


Expokt op Hides and Skins out op India. 


Yoar. 

Valac ill Rs. 

! Numbor. 

• 




Rj^. 


IS 0 A. 5 .J 

oa,o9,o:> 1 


isDs-niJ 

7,43,06,323 1 

41,086,814 

UK)t.05 

" 0,0o,r,i),720 

48,931,406 

lOOiMO 

13,61,99,072 

57,088,723 

1013-14 

15,94,S0,0()0 


1010-20 

23, 10, 00, (HH) 



It will be seen from the above that in the cour.so of the 
last fifty years the value of (ho trade has increased more than 
twenty-fold. This is really alarming and something should 
he done at once to check the trade. To my mind refraining 
from using leather-goods and leather shoes, as far as possible, 
will diminish the demand for leather and check this abnormal 
destruction of our indispensable beasts of burden and 
agriculture. 

The next serious cause tending to diminish the number 
of cattle is the prevalence of epidemics such as those of 
rinder-pest and the like. Modern veterinary doctors can 
hardly cope with the situation and it would seem to bo prudent 
revive the indigenous system of cattle-treatment by State 
and public patronage. 

Another, and a no less potent cause, is the want of 
pasture-lands and non-cultivation of fodder-crops. In India 
the average ratio of fodder crops to total area is 1 : 27, while 
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in the United States it is 1 : IG, in Germany and Japan it is 
1 ; G and in England and New Zealand it is 1 : 3. Again the 
average quantity of grazing land that is available per head of 
cattle is 13 acres in tlie United States as against 1'3 acres in 
Bombay and '17 acre in Bengal. As regards fodder-crops the 
United States grow them on 3‘5 per cent, of the total area, 
while in this country we grow them upon only 1 per cent, of 
the total area. Provision of more pasture-lands in every town 
and village and the cultivation of fodder-crops on a more 
e.vtensive scale seem to be the crying want eff the day. 

Deterioration in breed has been caused by Avant of good 
bulls and tlie consequent reckless breeding of the cattle of 
the country. The best bulls are being slaughtered and e.v- 
povled and they arc also being diverted for other purpose's 
such as scavengering, etc. It would seem that the time 
has arrived when prompt legislative interference is neces- 
sary to amend the e.Kisting defects in the law relating to 
Brahniini bulls and for the introduction of necessary measures 
penalising the slaughter and export of agricultural cattle 
and breeding-bulls. It is further necessary that our 
nobility and gentry as well as the Government and the Local 
bodies should rouse from their stupor in the matter and 
energetically take to breeding on improved and up-to-date 
lines, as is being done by all the important countries of the 
globe. 

Nothing ran be more useful and conducive to our general 
weal as an earnest move in this direction and I cannot better 
conclude this contribution than by appealing to the rulers and 
the ruled alike on the absolute and imperative necessity of 
devoting gi'cater attention to our cattle-stock Avith a view to 
their increase and improvement. 


Nilananda Cuattkrjke 
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A CHAPTER OF RIGVEDIC HISTORY* 

(The War op Ten Kings with Sudas, King of the Trtsus.) 

{Copyright) 

The ancii^nt Aryans having been divided into numerous 
tribes (of whom five only had developed a 
Frctinont war* and boiHogeueoHS civilisatioD and were known as 
Tr^c8*”'°"° Pancajanalj), there were frequent quarrels * 

and raids among themselves. Sometimes 
these quarrels were the results of personal or tribal jealousies ; 
or, sometimes a powerful «king of one tribe cherished the 
ambition of extending his dominion over the neighbouring 
states by waging a Avar of conquest, when the latter formed 
themselves into a confederacy to check his ambition and victori* 
ous progress. Thus, what with the murderous depredations of 
the Dasyus, i.e., the savage Aryan tribes living by robbery, and 
Avhat with the frequent raids and wars made by the neighbour- 
ing civilised Aryan states, the lot of the people was far from 
happy and peaceful. They always lived in a state of military 
preparedness, and were ready, at a moment’s notice, to take 
the field and fight their enemies. There are many hymns 
and verses in the Rigveda, which relate to fightings, wars or 
conquests, and there Avas no Egvedic Rsi of importance, 
who did not compose prayers for the defeat or destruction of 
enemies. Indra w'as the principal God to AA'^hom was attributed 
the credit of achieving victories in almost all wars. It was 
he who broke down the forts of the enemies, conquered their 
territories, brought them under subjection, or destroyed them, 
^oot and branch. The Avhole country seemed to have been 
dotted with forts and strongholds, and each state had a string 
of forts on its borders. It was the main object of an invading 
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army to demolish these forts first of all, before any attempt 
was made to penetrate into the country. Indra is cieilited, 
in one instance, with having destroyed ninety or ninety-nine 
forts of the enemy, and demolished seven fortified cities in 
another, and also with having performed other heroic deeds. 
A ]^gvedic verse (i. 53, 9) mentions the fact of an attack 
having been made on King Supra va by Twenty Kings who 
had united their forces numbering 60,099 strong* with a view to 
defeat the powerful Prince ; but they themselves were defeated 
by Suerava in the long run, through the active and merciful 
help of Indra. (Ilv. i. 53, 10). The great commentator, 
Sayana, does not give any account of Supravii, or of the w^ar 
that the Twenty Kings waged against him. Probably, Suprava 
had belonged to an earlier period of the Rgvedic Age, and 
already become a mythical hero (like llama or Yudhisthira 
at the present day) when the above verses were composed. 
Hence no detailed account of this terrible war is available 
beyond the fact that Twenty Kings had united their forces 
to defeat him but w'ere unsuccessful. 

But the war of Ten Kings with Sudiis has been mentioned 
in the Rgveda with some details, as it was 
Kings with Sudis. ' Undoubtedly a comparatively recent occur- 
rence and remembered by many, even in the 
later period of Rgvcdic times. The details, however, are 
scattered in fragments in sevei*al hymns and verses. We shall 
endeavour to knit them together into a succinct narrative in 
this chapter. 

But before we do so, it null be necessary to give here a 
brief account of some of the principal Aryan 
Some of the piitici* tribes of that time. The Trtsus were one of 
took^paH the Pivo Tribes mentioned in the lligveda. 

They appear to have lived on the banks pf 
the Paru§^I, the modern Ravi. The Bharatas lived on the 
banks of the Saras vatl, the Drsadvatl, and the Apaya in 
their upper courses, and the Yadus and the Turbapas lived 
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probably lower down near the mouth of the Sarasvatl, close 
to the sea-shore. It has been related of them that they had 
once crossed the sea (probably the llajpiitana sea, as it then 
was), and lived on its further shore, very likely in modern 
Gujrat, and their kings remained unanointed, whereupon 
Indra crossed the sea and brought them back again to the 
shores of Sapta-Sindhu (llv. i. 5 1, 6 ; iv. 30, 19 ; vi. 20, 12), and 
rescued them from barbarism into whicli they had probably been 
relapsing, cut off as they had been from their own kith and 
kin. Tlu^v resettled on the bank of the Sarasvati in its lower 
course, whore they performed many sacrifices. But, as they 
had been at first heterodox in faith, they have been descril)ed 
in a lligvedie verso (x. 02. 10) as belonging to the Dasa tribe, 
for any one who did not subscribe to the lligvedie faith was 
put dow'ii as a f>cm. I'he Anus and the Druhyus 2 >robahly 
lived in the tract of country between (he Sarasvati and the 
(^atadru. 'Ihe Purus lived on both the banks of the upper 
Indus on the borders of Gandhara, and kept in check the 
depredations of the troublesome Dasyus, or mountainous 
Aryan tribes, in which work they were occasionally assisted 
by their neighbours, the Trtsus (llv. i. 03. 7). The Purus 
also appear to have heen settled on the bank of the Sarasvati 
(llv, vii, 90, 2). Whether this place had been the original settle- 
ment of the tribe, from Avhich they afterwards migrated to the 
banks of the Sindhu, cannot be definitely said. Probably 
this tribe lived in both the regions. King Purukutsa was 
the son of Durgaha, and appears to have been made a prisoner 
of Avar, and to have died in captivity (llv. iv. 12,8). Ilis 
queen, after the performance of a sacrifice according 
to Ihe direction of seven llsis who had probably taken 
charge of the kingdom during the interregnum, w'as blest 
A^ith a son ivhose name w^as Trasadasyu (the Prightener 
of the Dasyus), and who subdued all the ivild Aryan tribes 
and became their leader, (llv,, iv. 42, 8 ; viii. 19, 37) Trasa- 
dasyu was thus the posthumous son of Purukutsa, and in 
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his days became so famous by his wars and victories that he 
looked upon himself, and was also looked upon by the people, 
as equal to Indra in prowess and glory. In fact, he was 
regarded as Arilhadem or half-God, (Rv. iv, 42, 8), lie 
was believed to bn invincible in war, and under special divine 
protection (Rv, iv. 42, 6). The J’urus appear to have been 
afterwards allied with the Kurus by marriage, and King 
Kurn 5 ravana Avas called Tmsaditsyma, />., a descendant of Tra- 
sadasyu (llv., x. 33, 4). The latter’s father, Piirukutsa, who 
had at first been an ally of King Sudas, was afterwards pre- 
vailed upon to join the confederacy of Ton Kings against 
him, and in the war that followed was probably taken prisoner 
aiid died in captivity. 

Of the several Aryan tribes living in Sapta-Sindhu at this 
time, the Purus, the Trtsus and the Rharatas appear to have 
greatly distinguished themselves. The most famous kings 
of the Trtsus were Divodasa and his grandson, Sudas, son of 
Pijavana, and hence nicknamed Vaijamna, It is surmised 
by some Western scholars ' that the Trtsus and the Rharatas 
were one people, i.e., belonged to one clan or tribe, iji support 
of which they quote certain verses (Rv. vi. 16, 4. 5. 19). Rut 
Rharata, mentioned in the fourth verse, had no connection 
with Divodasa, mentioned in the fifth and nineteenth verses. 
King Rharata worshipped Agni (Fire) on the bank of the 
Sarasvatl ; hence, one name of Agni is Rharatf, a name Avhich 
was, in a later age, transferred to the Goddess SarasvatT, 
presiding over Vaoli or speech. Similarly, another name or 
epithet of Agni, as worshipped by Divodasa, was Dauadam 
(Rv, viii, 103, 2). In Rv. vi. 16, the Rsi Rharadvaja 
has simply referred to the fact that King Rharata and 
King Divodasa both became famous in Rigvedic times 
by having been “energetic supporters of the Fire ritual.” 
The Trtsus and the Rharatas should not, therefore, be regarded 
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as one tribe. They might have originally belonged to one 
clan, called the Tt'tsas, but in Rigvedic times the two 
branches appear to have been distinct, and there is evidence 
of the existence of tribal feuds which led ViQvaraitra to make 
a united and determined effort, by the formation of a strong 
coalition of Ten Kings, for curbing the growing and aggres- 
sive power of the Trtsu king, Sudas, grandson of Divodasa. 

The great Divodasa had been a warlike prince who had 
been engaged in a series of wars with the Yadus and the 
Turvajas (llv. ix. 61, 2) whom he ultimately subdued ; alss© 
with (^amvara, the great Asuva chief, whose .ninety-nine forts 
he demolished with the help of Indra (Rv. i, 130, 7 ; vi. 26, 
5) ; and with the Panis, the Paravatas, and the Brsayas who 
were nearly exterminated. (Rv. vi. 61, 1, et, seq). Hille- 
brandt has inferred that the last three tribes belonged to 
Arachosia, and the Sarasvati river mentioned in the hymn 
was the Uaraquaiti, flowing through that region. But the 
inference is wrong, as the battle really took place on the 
banks of the Sarasvati flowing through the Punjab. The 
Panis, as I have elsewhere said, " lived ou the high banks of 
the Gaiiga, probably on the coast of the Eastern Sea, covering 
the Gangetic trough, and the Paravatas lived on the banks 
of the Yamuna, as mentioned in the Pancavimca Brahmar.ia 
(ix. 1, 11). It is, therefore, certain that the battle with the 
Pa^is and the Paravatas took place on the banks of the 
Sarasvati in the Punjab and not in Arachosia, and that 
Divodasa led his victorious army towards ttie east, as far as 
the coast of the Eastern Sea. But Divodasa Avho had for 
his allies Ayu and Kutsa, king of the Purus ( Rv. ii. 14, 7 ), 
once suffered a reverse in a battle with Turvayana, to whom 
they had to submit (Rv. i. 53. 10 ). With this one exception, 
t he was all along helped in his war-like expeditions by the 
mighty Indra. Tffrvayana appears to have been the king of 
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the Pakthas (Rv. x. 61, I el seq.) Divodasa also became 
renowned for his hospitality and liberality which earned for 
him the title of Atithigca, or ‘ Entertainer of guests.’ Sudiis, 
his grandson (some say, son), shared the glory and fame 
of his illustrious anoestor, as a liberal and powerful 
prince, 

.It appears that the great Rsi Vi9vamitra had boen for 
sometime the Furohita (principal priest) of 
Hio wav.’"’*"* Sudas, king of the Trtsus. He had received 

many gifts from Sudas, ’for which he was 
praised. He had performed sacrifices for him, which won him 
the favour of Tndra (Rv. iii. 53, 9). “ Come forward, Kn9ika.s,” 
says Vi 9 vamitra, addressing himself to his sons, “ and be 
attentive ; let loose Sudas’s horse to win him riches ; east, 
west and north, let the king slay his foomen, then at earth’s 
choicest place perform his worship.” (Rv. iii. 53, 11), T he 
verse clearly indicates that Sudas was about to embark on an 
extensive conciuest of the territories lying in the ecist, west 
and north of Sapta-Sindhu. The southern direction has not 
been mentioned, because immediately to the south of Sapta- 
Sindhu lay the dreary and uninhabited desert and the sea. 
Hivodiisa had alretidy brought under his subjection many 
territories, and Sudas was only treading in his footsteps with 
the object of bringing the whole of Sapta-Sindhu under one 
rule, and of establishing one mighty Aryan empire. Probably 
this was also the ambition of Vi 9 varaitra, as the division of the 
country into a number of small independent states really 
retarded the progress and advancement of the people as a whole. 
Sudas must have been eminently successful in his conquests, 
and Viyvaraitra’s dream avhs about to be I'ealised. But he had 
a very powerful rival in Sudas’s court in the person of Vasistha 
with whom he had a difference. What was the nature of the 
difference, it is very difficult to ascertain from the Rigveda, 
and various scholars have variously speculated on the subject. 
“ It seems that the Vasisthas were pioneers in adopting the 

0 
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rule tliat I’urohitas should act as Brahrnau priests ‘ at the 
sacrifice : the ^atapatha Biahma^ia (xii. 0, 1, 41) states that 
the Vasisthas were ooce the only priests to act as Brahmans, 
but that later any priest could serve as such.” ■’ Vasistha, 
having been a Trtsu (Rv. vii. 83, 8), afterwards became the 
principal priest of the royal family, and acted as Brahman 
priest, a right which was prob vbly denied to Vi 9 vrimitra, and 
this led to a diSputc which ended in Vi 9 varaitra’s leaving 
Sudas’s court with all the Ku9ikas, and going over to the 
Bharatas to which ‘cl in he originally belonged. This incident 
was probably d(weloped in the Epics and the Puranas as a 
quarrel over the fact that though Vieviimitra was a Itsl and 
llujarsl, he was not acknowledged as a Jh ah'i am by Vasistha. 
However this may be. It is ‘an undoubted fact in Rigvedic 
history that though Vi9vamitra had at first been the Purohita 
of the Trtsus, he was ousted from the position by Vasistha, or 
the Vasisthas, and, in his rage, left Sudas’s court, and joined 
the- court of the Bharatas who were probably Siidas’s emmiies. 
When about to depart from the sacrificial hall of Sudas, he 
thus invoked good luck for the several parts of the chariot 
or wain on which he was going to travel : — 

“ Strong be the pair of o-ven, firm t!ie axles, let not the 
pole slip, nor the yoke be broken. May Indra keep the yoke- 
pins from decaying : attend us, thou whose fellies are un- 
injured. 0 Indra, give our bodies strength, strength to the bulls 
who draw the wains, strength to our seed and progeny that 
they may live, for thou art he who giveth strength. Enclose 
thee in the heart of Khai/er (Khaclmt) timh&r : in the car 
wrought of (Jliiujapa put firmness. Show thyself strong, O 
Axle, fixed and strengthened ; throw us not from tlu! car 
whereon we travel. Let not this sovran of the wood leave us 
I forlorn or injure us. Safe may we be until M'^e reach our 


* Vjipisthti wai UiMliniaH jit tin* saciilico uf yuiiaslif*pn, Aif-Atah vii. 16 Cnnkhaynmi 
C runt a l^ulru, XV. 21 , K 
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homes and rest us and unyoke. With various aids, do come 
to us, Indra ; with best aid speed us, Maghavan, thou Hero. 
Let him who hateth us fall headlong downward ; him whom 
we hate let vital breath abandon. He heats his very axo, and 
then cuts a mere Semul blossom off. 0 Indra, like a caldron 
cracked and seething, so he pours out foam ” (llv, iii. 53, 
17-22). On the meaning of the last verse, Professor Wilson 
remarks ; “ The construction is elliptical ; the ellipsis is supplied 
by the scholiast ; as the tree is cut down by tbe axe, sc may the 
enemy ho cut down : as one cuts off without tlifficulty the (lower 
of the (^irabala, so may he be destroyed : as the caldron when 
struck, and thence leaking, scatters foam or breath from its 
mouth, so may that hater, struck by the power of my pray(‘r, 
vomit foam from his mouth.” tTriffith says that “ the phrases 
are probably, as Ludwig explains, merely pi*overhial expressions 
for threat, full of sound and fuiy followed by insignificant 
results.” The last ver.se of the above hymn (Rv, iii. r)3, 2t) 
has been thus paraphrased by Prof. AVilson, following Sayapa : 
“These sons of Bharata, Indra, understand severance (from 
the Vasi.sthas), not association (with them) ; they urge their 
steeds (against them), as against a constant foe ; they bear a 
stout bow (for their destruction) in battle.” This .shows the 
deep hatred that the Vi 9 vamitras bore against the Vasisthas 
which resulted in the formation of a confederacy of 'I’en Kings 
against Sudas, of which Viveamitra became the guiding and 
moving spirit. But this was not the only cause of tbe war ; 
there were other causes at work, of which Yi5vamitra took 
advantage with a view to gain his main object, vk., the 
crushing of Vasistha, and the overthrow of the King whom 
he served. 

The extensive conquests of Sudas, his uniform good luck 

^ . and success, and his suzerainty over the 

Oflipr causes. , . 

subject states had excited the jealousy of his 
rivals, and created a deep discontent in the minds of those whom 
he had subdued. They all had been eager to accomplish his 
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complete overthrow ; but there was none to take the initiative 
in the matter and concert adequate measures. At this psycho- 
logical moment, Vi 9 vamitra, Avho had left Sudas’s court in 
high dudgeon, egged them on to avenge themselves upon 
Sudas hy forming a strong confederacy, and advancing against 
his kingdom with their united forces. His suggestions were 
eagerly accepted and acted upon. A confederacy of Ten 
Kings was immediately formed, and adequate preparations 
made for advance. As Viyvamitra had been till recently 
the principal Purohita and trusted ad riser of Sudas, th^ 
guidance of the confederacy naturally devolved upon him. It 
is very difficult to ascertain the names of the Ten kings who 
formed the confederacy, hut there is evidence of the folloAvins 
tribes having joined it,l-m.,. tlie Anus, the| Druhyu«, the 
Bharatas, the Yadus, the Turva^as, tlm Purus, the (Jlimyus, 
the Ajas, the (^igrus and the Yaksus, (Ilv. vii, 18.) Bhcda, 
the king of a tribe on the Yamuna, also took a leading part in 
the war. The Ajas, the (^igrus and the Yaksus wore probably 
non-sacrificing Aryan tribes living in the north of Sapta-Sindhu. 

The news of the formation of a strong confederacy against 
Sudas did not take a long time to roach him. He foiind 
almost all the principal Aryan tribes, including the Purus, 
arrayed against him, and considered the situation very grave 
and serious for him. He thought that a strong alliance must 
he met hy a similarly strong counter-alliance ; otherwise the 
result was surely to he disastrous. Almost all the important 
tribes living on the cast, west and south of his kingdom and 
three tribes living on the north had joined the confederacy. 
He, therefore, naturally approached some northern Aryan 
tribes (all of whom did not probably subscribe to the Vedic 
faith) for help, and formed an alliance with the Parpus and 
^ the Prthus (Rv. vii. 83, 1) and the Alinas, the Pakthas, the 
Bhalanas, the (J)ivas, and the Visaijins who, according to 
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Zimmer, lived to the north-east of modern Kafiristan. Tvudwi" 
is of opinion that the Prthus and the Par 9 U 8 can he identiiied 
respectively with the Parthians and the Persians of later times ; 
hut on this point there is a difference of opinion.' As regards 
the Alinas, the Bhalanas, the Pakthas, etc., lloth thinks that 
they w'ero Sudas’s allies in the great war,** and Zimmer at first 
agreed with this view,® though he suhsequently changed his 
opinion. They might have been their enemies at first, as 
Divodasa’s light with 'f'urvayana, king of the Pakthas, goes to 
show (llv. i. 53, 10). Put Siidiis, in view of the impending 
danger to his kingdom, must have formed a new alliance with 
them, and assigned to some of them the task of keeping the 
advance of the Purus from the north-west in cheek hy invading 
his territory. It is perfectly roasonahle to surmise that in the 
predicament in which Sudas was placed, he did not think it 
either prudent or safe to rely on his unaided arms alone, hut 
that he was obliged to seek the help of other powerful tribes 
in this unequal contest. Sudas was the special prott''ge of 
Indra, and as tho tribes, the Alinas, Pakthas, etc., mentioned in 
llv. vii. 18, 7, “ glorified that Indra who recovered the cattle of 
the Arya from the plunderers, udio sleiv the enemies in battle,” 
the inference Avould be natural that they were Sudas’s allies. 
However this may be, there can be no doubt or question that 
the Trtsu King, guided by the sage counsel of Vasistha, made 
adequate preparations to meet the united army of the confe- 
deracy, and arrayed his forces on the northern bank of the 
Parusnt. 


The confederates’ hosts advanced, under the guidance of 
Vi^vamitra, from the east, and had to cross 
conMeiatea’ hosfs. the yitadru aiid A ipac m trieir upfier courses, 
before they could reach the southern bank of 
the I’arus^t, But these two rivers were found to be in high 


' Zimmer, AUin<1is^-hes Lelen, 13t ff neq., 431-,435. 
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flood, and it was difficult for the united army to cross them 
without the help of boats. As the expedition was undoubtedly 
undertaken in the dry season (prol)al)ly in autumn), when the 
waters of the rivers were naturally at a low level, the leaders of 
the confederacy had probably hoped, nay expected, to ford them 
easily Avithout the help of boats, and so no provisions had 
l)een made for ferryiii" the army, horses, chariots, cars 
and bullocks • across the streams. The flood in the two 
rivers was probably due to sudden heavy rain-fall on the 
mountains at theii* sources, and was in the nature of a rresl\||t 
which temporarily obstructed the advance of the united 
army. At this juncture Yi^vamitra offered a prayer to 
the two rivers, beseechinj; them to bend low so as to "ive 
the army an easy ford 

“ Hear then, sisters, what the poet says : T came to 
you from far with loaded wagons. Now bend ye low, 
give me an easy ford ; let not your waves touch my axle- 
tree, 0 Rivers.” (llv. iii. .13, 1>). 

'I'he Rivers listened to Vi 5 varnitra’s supplication, 
.saying : 

“ We will heed thy word, O Rsi, that cam'st to us 
from far with loaded wagons ; I bend low before thee 
as a willing slave, as to her lord submits the bride.” (Rv. 
iii. 31), 10). 

The Rharata.s, “tilled with the ardour of battle” (Rv. 
iii. 33, 11) crossed the rivers as soon as the flood subsided, 
and reached the country between the A'^ipag’ and the I’aru.siiT. 
Encamping themselves on the southern bank of the latter, 
they had recourse, first of all, to a stratagem. There had 
been an embankment or dyke along the northern bank of 
the ParuspT (probably also called the Adlnii at this place) 
to protect the fertile low-lying lands and the villages and 
towns of the Trtsus, nestled among them, and the leaders 
of the invading army formed the plan of creating a breach 
in the embankment by cutting it open, higher up the river. 
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SO as to divert its waters chrou;;h it, ttoodiiia; the entire 
low-lying plains of the Titsus, and thus soeure an (*asy 
victory by embarrassing them. Had the season been 
rainy and the river in high Hood, their stratagem would 
have been highly successful. But the season having been 
dry, and the water-hjvel low, in spite of the recent Hood 
that caused the ^atadru and the Vi pile to swell and obstruct 
the progress of the Bharatas, the current could not be 
diverted through the breach, but flowed on in its natural 
channel. The fact has been referred to in two lligvedic verses 
by the Titsu bard, A^asistba, and the failure of the stratagem 
attributed to the mercy of the great Jndra : 

'• The evil-disposed and stupid (enemies of Sudas), crossing 
the humble Parusiil river, have broken down its banks ; but 
be (Sudas) by his greatness pervades the earth, and Kavi, the 
son of Cayamana, like a fallen victim, sleeps (in death). 

“ The waters flowed their regular course to the Parusni, 
nor (wandered) beyond it; the quick courser (of the king) 
came to the accessible places, and Indra made the idly-fcilking 
enemies, with their numerous progeny, subject among men 
(to Sudas) ” (Tiv. vii, 18. 8. 9.) 

Prom the above verses it would appear that Kavi, a 
Iciuler of the confederacy, undertook or was deputed to eflect 
a breach in the cml»ukments ; but Sudas was too alert and 
vigilant for him, and quickly appearing on horseback with 
his brave contingents to oppose him, engaged him in battle in 
Avbich he was killed. Thus the plan of the enemies to flood 
the Tftsu country was frustrated, and the situation was saved. 

Sudas probably did not think it prudent to cross the 
Parusni with his entire armv, and give 

TIic Btitile, and ’ ' , ** 

SudAs’s glorious Vic battle to his enemies encamped on the 
southern liank. This step would have been 
highly unwise, and probably fatal, as he was threatened on the 
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north and west by the Purus, under Purukutsa, and in fact, 
was surrounded on every side by his enemies. Witli the 
assistance of his allies, he had, therefore, to keep the advance 
of the powerful Purus iu check. The river Parusiji that ran 
botwi^en his encamped army and the main army of the,, 
confederacy, encaiui)cd on the other bank, afforded him some 
sure protection. But the situation had been getting serious, 
critical, nay intolerable, and something had to be immediately 
done to save it, and decide the issue in his favour. He, 
therefore, had recourse to a stratagem, boldly conceived s^nd 
carried out. He detached a portion of his valiant army, crossed 
the river higher up with it, probably under cover of darkness 
(llv. vii. 113, 3), and suddenly appearing at the rear of the 
enemy’s camp, surrouucled it’,aud surprised them, dealing a fierce 
and determined attack. The array of the confederacy had not 
expected an attack like this, and were not prepared to meet 
it. Panic at once seized the ranks, and a general confusion 
ensued in the camp. The leaders were at their wit’s end, 
and found it impossible to rally the panic-stricken soldiers 
in battle-array and hurl back the terrible onslaught of the 
attackers. As the camp had been surrounded, there was 
no way for escape in any direction excepting the river, and 
a general stampede ensued iu that direction. Men fled 
precipitately for their lives, hotly pursued by the attackers, 
who did terrible execution among them, killing their General 
Bheda." Numbers hurled themselves into the Parus^i, and 
were either drowned or carried away by the rapid currents. 
Those who safely reached the northern bank were at the 
mercy of Sudas’s array encamped thereon, and were either 
killed or captured, ^nita, Kavasa, Vrddlia, and Druhyu, 
some of the valiant leaders of the confederacy, “were 
drowned in the waters.’’ (llv. vii. 18, 12.) Twenty-one 
leaders were slain “ as a well-looking priest lops the sacred 


K\*. vii. 311, 3. Tllsewliore it is t*aid that Bheda wuB killed afterwards. (Rv. 
vii. 18, 18.19). 
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grass iu the chamber of sacrifice ” (Rv. iii. 33, 11), aiid 
thus was the annihilation of the vast army of the confederacy 
completed. “ The warriors of the Anus and Druhyus intend- 
ing- (to carry off the) cattle, (hostile) to the pious (Sudas), 
peinshed to the number of sixty-six thousand six hundred 
and sixty : such are the glorious acts of Indra.” .(Rv. vii. 
18, 14). The carnage in the field of battle must, therefore, 
have been terrible. “ The hostile Trtsus ^meaning the 
liharafas), ignorantly contending Avith Indra, fled, routed, as 
rapidly as rivers on a downward course, and\)eing discomfited, 
abandoned all their possessions to Sudas.*' Indra has 
scattered over the earth the hostile rival of the hero (Sudas), 

and baffled the wrath of the wrathful enemy, and the 

(foe) advancing on the w'ay (against Sudas) has taken the 
path of flight.” (Rv. vii. 18, 15. 10). 

Indeed, the victory achieved by Sudas over the con- 
federacy of the Ten kings was highly brilliant and glorioiw, 
for all the odds had been against him. Though allied with 
some of the tribes of the north-west, who were probably 
employed to keep the advance of Purukutsa in check, he 
fought against the allied hosts almost single-handed, and, by 
stratagem, completely routed them, killing almost all their 
leaders. People were unwilling to believe that such a victory 
could be achieved by a mere man, or a human hero. He 
must have been actively assisted by Indra and the Gods ; 
otherwise this miracle would not have happened. And 
there were ample grounds for this popular belief. When 
Sudas, after crossing the river with his select contiugeuts, 
surrounded the enemy’s camp from behind, foul Av«?athcr 
suddenly appeared with high winds, which undou1)ted]y made 
confusion worse confounded, creating great disorder among 

Tlio vorse may also be tninslalcd thus: “The Tftsufc*, allied with Jiidra, 
rushed forth ^like waters rapidly following in their downward oourso. Tlie iguorant 
ODomy, having been routed, abandoned all their poHHessioiis to fciudfls.'’ This (|uile 
tallies with tho context, Wilson’s translation as quoted above does not seem to have 
been correctly niadr. 
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the enemy’8 rauks. This fact is undouhtedly indicated in the 
following two verses : 

“ They who ride on parti-coloured cattle (the 
Maruts), despatched by Prsni, and recalling the engage- 
ment made by them with their friend (Indra), came 
like cattle from the pasturage, when left M'ithout a 
herdsman : the exulting Nitful steeds brought them quickly 
(against the foe). The hero, Indra, created the Maruts 
(for the assistance of the Rapi), who, ambitious of fame, 
slew one-and-twenty men on tlie two banks (of the Parw§ni) 
as a well-looking priest lops the sacred grass in the chamber 
of sacritice.” fllv. vii. 18, 10. 11.) 

This divine help has been freely acknowledged by the 
A’edic bard, Vasistha, in several verses of which the follow- 
ing one is remarkable : 

“Indra has effected a valuable (donation) by a pauper: 
he has slain an old lion by a goat : he has cut the anghss of 
the sacrificial post with a needle : he has given all the spoils 
(of the enemy) to Sudas.” (llv. vii. 18, 17.) 

Though the battle was won, and the allied army com- 
pletely routed, nay annihilated, Sudas did not immediately 
rest’ on his oars, but followed up his victory by an invasion 
of the territories of his enemies, and “ quickly demolished their 
strongholds and their seven cities.” (ilv. vii. 18, 13.) The 
territory of the Anus was annexed (Rv. vii. 18,13); the 
Turav 9 as, the Druhyus and the Bhapatas were humbled; 
“ the subjugation of the turbulent Bheda, who holds men 
praising that (Indra) as guilty of wickedness ” was elfected, 
and ” the dwellers on the Yamuna and the Trtsus glorified 
Indra when he killed Bheda in battle ” (Rv. vii. 18, 18. 19). As 
regards the Ajas, the ^ighrus and the Yak^us, they too were 
subjugated and they “ olfered to him (Indra) as a sacrifice the 
heads of the horses (killed in combat).” (Rv. vii. 18, 19.) 
According to the scholiast, this last passage means that “ they 
presented the best horses taken.” 
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The booty which Sudas collected iji the course of his 
victorious mai*ch was immense, and freely distributed among 
the sages and his friends. Vasi.stha thus praises Sudils for 
the valuable gifts made to him : 

“Praising the liberality of Sudas, the grandson of Deva- 
vat, the son of Pijavana, the donor of two hundred cows, and 
of two chariots with two wives, I, worthy (of the gifts), 
circumambulate thee, Agni, like the ministrant.priest in the 
chamber (of sacrifice). 

“ Pour horses having golden trappings, going steadily 
on a difficult road, celebrated on the earth, the excellent and 
acceptable gifts (made) to me by Sndas, the son of Pijavana, 
bear me as a son (to obtain) food and progeny. 

“ Th(‘ seven worlds praise (Sudas) as if he were Iiulra ; 
him whose fame (spreads) through the spacious heaven and 
(,’arth : who, munificent, has distributed (wealth) on every 
eminent person, and (for whom) the flowing (rivers) have 
destroyed Yudhamadhi in war,)* (llv. vii. 18, 22-21). 

A^erily, Sudas was one of the most famous kings in Rig- 
vedic history. As a result of his wars, all the important 
Aryan tribes of Sapt i-Sindliu were brought under one rule, 
if only for a time, and the Trtsus and the Bharatas probably 
amalgamated as one people. Tlie discomfiture of Vigvamitra 
was complete, and the Vasisthas rose in popular esteem and 
deservedly became famous for their piety and high .spiritual 
powers. 

Ajjinas Chandra 1).as 


WilflOft’fii Tranelfttioii of th»> Rig-veda, 
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IMPRESSIONS ABOUT THE TRIBES OF 
BALUCHISTAN 

Meds. — The Meds represent a sea- faring or what lliplay 
calls an oceanic race. They have broad heads, oval faces, long 
regular features, and a nose with a longish tip. The long 
hair on their heads give them a somewhat womanish appear- 
ance. The men are of middling size with brownish skin and 
hazel eyes. It is*an active and lively little race with a sp^it 
of adventure characteristic of all oceanic races. They were 
pirates in former days and w'cre the dread of the coast in pre- 
British times. Even now, their criminal propensities are in 
evidence from the traditions I heard about them from one of 
their creditors— a Bania of Karachi who travelled with us. 
About twenty -three years ago (A. I). 1900) they looted at G wadar 
a large ship from the Persian Gulf, and my informant himself 
bought for about Rs. 1,500 dates worth over Bs. 3,000, How 
dexterously they killed the survivors of the unfortunate vessel, 
how rapidly they removed the contents to sea, and how quickly 
they reshipped them for export to different ports in India, was 
related to me with some pride by tlie ever alert Bania. 

The Muhammadan religion forced on the ancestors of these 
people lias effaced all sense of purity of blood and the ancient 
historical race is being spoilt. Every man or woman with no 
work comes to the Makran ports and takes to fishing. He or 
she then Ijecomes a Med. In this respect the Meds differ 
from the Koras ivho do not give their daughters in marriage 
out.sidc the clan. On admission into the tribe or society, a 
new-comer is entitled to obtain women in marriage from the 
trilie. The heads and part of the entrails of the extensive 
quantity of fish they dry are wasted. Their open exposure on 
the beach makes their villages an ever active volcano of stinks. 
It is possible to train them to use this material as manure by 
burying it underground for some time, in trenches as is done 
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at Poona and elsewhere with night-soil. The fertility of the 
soil will increase, shrubs will groiv on the sand and prevent 
its being easily washed down, as their roots will hold it fast. 
It is also possible to improve their condition by starting small 
manufactures for curing or tinning sardines before they are 
exported (this has been subsequently done). The copious 
sirpply of sliells available would sujjply an excellent P'aterial 
for the manufacture of slaked lime and mortar? It has been 
utiliised at Kurla near Bombay. {Fkh my article in tiie 
Thana Gazetted’.) The lime thus produced may either be 
used for building pacoa houses for the Meds themselves or 
exported. In the Meds an excellent material is at hand for 
training Idskara on board coasting steamers. 

Bandijas. — The Bandijas of the Ilab valley near 
Ilinidan belong to quite a different race. They are short, 
slend(;r, broad-headed, dark, mild and easily tractable. My 
impression is, that they are born of the Hindus of Sind, who 
were converted to the Muhammadan faith after the Arab 
invasions in the seventeenth century of the Christian era. 
Some of them at least are still fortune-tellers. Purther investi- 
gation may establish their connection with the Dravidian 
Gyp.sies of India. Some of their clans connect themselves with 
the Burfat race of Sind. 

Chliutas. — ^The Chhutas or froedmen may have once 
belonged to the same tribe with the Bandijas, but at present 
they are decidedly superior in stature and broader in head. 
Eye hazel, face oval, stature medium. 

Mengals. — The Mengals are mountaineers and are 
reckoned among the Brahuis. They dilfer from the Chhutas 
and Bandijas in features. They are fairer, taller, more manly, 
and somewhat ferocious looking. Noses measured, but they 
mostly belonged to the Mir Haji clan. Eye hazel, with a 
greenish tint. The greenish tint in their eyes bespeaks 
ferocity. They have their noses prominent. In many cases 
the tip is turned to the right a peculiarity which attracted ray 
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attention. It is a wild, brave race, barbarous and uncivilized 
but probably contains good fighting material. 

BrahuiS. — To me the lerra llrahui is still somewhat 
confusing. Many tril)es, I believe, claim to be Brabuis because 
it is accepted to be a socially superior race. The Brahui is an 
intelligent and clever tribe as is seen in the two clerks and 
their relations, whom I met. I believe that the Brahuis will 
make excollcitt clerks and mnnshis if they can be trusted to 
the extent to which the faithful Punjabi is trusted. 

[ do not know* who the Sardar at the Sorab reallj' is by 
tribe but the features and measurements of his elan incline 
me to the belief that be belongs to a Persian stock. Does he 
claim to be a Brahui ? 

The wounded Sardar whom I examined at his village is 
another type altogether, lie looks like a Scythian. Does he 
claim to be a Brahui ? AVhat, therefore, is a Brahui I do not 
yet realize. 

Dehwars. — The Dehwars are possibly the original 
aborigines of Baluchistan. It is a tribe superior to that of 
the Dravidian Indians, but somewhat mi.xed possibly with 
the Mengals. They are believed to be connected with the 
Tajik.s, the ancient inhabitants of Persia and Central Asia. Their 
features are milder than tho.se of the Mengals and not as 
cunning as those of the Brahuis. They are just what culti- 
vators in all countries are, excepting the taint of fanaticism 
crabiied from the environments of the tract. They will in 
time bo the working bees of the future agricultural depart- 
ment of Prospective Baluchistan, as civilized by the British 
Government. IF the time ever comes for improving the water 
supply and culturable land of this Province, an excellent 
material is at hand to load the plough. What Baluchistan 
wants is a regulated or well organized forest department, 
co'mbined with irrigational as well as agricultural duties. 
The physical condition of Jhalawan resembles that of France 
as described by Dr., Wellington Gray in his essay on 
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“ Tree-planting and water supply of the Dekkan ” published 
and distributed gratis by Sir Itichard Temple’s Government in 
Bombay. I was honoured with the duty of translating it into 
Marathi, of which edition, copies were also distributed broad- 
cast. The rapid flow of the Rhone and the equally I'oj’ci le 
rapids which feed that river resemble the mountain torrents 
of this tract and the ancient Gabrs have taught a lesson in 
constructing bunds the importance of which cannot he 
overrated. 

Loris. — The Lori is a subject race.* They look more 
like Indians than Baluchis although freely mixed Avith many 
tribes. They have yet retained their low stature, dark com- 
pexion, dark eyes, rough black hair, irregular features, timidity 
of nature peculiar to the Dravidian races of India. They 
are suspected to be gypsies of .sort ; they follow the profes- 
sion of the minstrels and are the only artisans extant in 
Baluchistan. They an; carpenters, smiths, mechanics, and 
domestic servants. Their women are dhnis or raid-wives. It is 
possible to develop this tribe into that of good artisans by the 
introduction of (1) the Indian potter’s wheel, (2) the spinning 
Avhoel, (8) the primitive loom, (1-) the simple carpenter’s 
Avorkshop, (5) the turner’s simple apparatus, (6) the lapidary’s 
stone, (7) the primitive smelter’s anvil and hammer, (8) the 
stone-carver’s scooping implements, (9) the wool-cleaner’s 
shears, and things of this sort. An organized industrial depart- 
ment administered by an expert from India and subsidised 
by the State, Avill Avork Avonders among these tractable and 
industriously inclined people, Avhen vA'eaned from their Avun- 
dering minstrel’s uncertain life. If industrial education 
has to be extended to Baluchistan I would respectfully 
advocate the establishment of a branch that Avould take under 
its “ AA'ings ” the Loris of Baluchistan. 


B. A. Gupte 
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THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF BENGAL 

[A Kejoindkk.] 

In the July number of the Cnlentta Review an “ Observer ” 
has entered into a plea for the revision of Permanent Settle- 
ment in Bengal. I personally hold no brief for either of the 
parties interested in this system of land revenue ; but I believe 
that a proper discussion of the subject, at a time when^our 
legislators are shouldering new and great responsibilities, will 
contribute to the best solution of the question. It should not 
l)e forgotten that there is always another side of the shield, 
and that the vast and varied issues involved in disturbing 
Permanent Settlement are of so much complicated nature and 
of so vital importance to the country that a larger considera- 
tion of it than has hitherto been attempted, is necessary at the 
hands of the jurists and the publicists of to-day. 

As against the argument that in revising Permanent 
Settlement the Government will be running the risk of losing 
the very valuable support of an influential community, the 
“ Observer ” contends that the Zamindars of Bengal have so 
far failed to give very intelligent or active support to Govern- 
ment. But this is simply a matter of opinion, and I know of 
people quite competent to speak with authority on the subject, 
who hold that the Zamindars as a class have rendered quite a 
yeoman’s service not only to Governmen’t but to the country 
at large. They have helped enormously in consolidating the 
fabric of a stable government in the land, and in ushering in 
an era of peace and order, making it possible for the people to 
forget those internal feuds and disorders which had rent the 
country into pieces, and to look ahead for an honourable 
place in the comity of nations. Without the helping hands 
of the Zamindars, this wonderful achievement — however 
much we may despise it- to-day — would have been impossible. 
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In grave political exigencies the Zamindars have always 
been in the past an important factor in our body politic 
to be reckoned with. Their existence in the country with 
their conservative instincts and their loyalty to the side of 
law and order, because of their vast stake in the land, have 
exercised an effective check on the wild tendencies of 
the masses. If they liave, in rare instances, stubbornly refused 
to lend tbeir support to particular measures, it is'bccause they 
are not angels, and so like the I'est of mankind, they are 
zealous of their own interests. But there is *no gainsaying the 
fact that they have exerted in the past wholesome influence on 
the illiterate people, and if there is one force in the country 
to arrest the progress of Bolshevist ideals in the India of 
to-morrow, it is the lauded aristocracy. The extinction of this 
class will doubtlessly spell disaster to the country, no matter 
how greatly the more ardent spirits among our politicians may 
ridicule the idea. The “ Observer ” further observes that 
the fear of losing the support of the landed aristocracy should 
not deter Government from “ action necessary in the public 
interest.” Had he been aware of the widespread nature of 
the grave consequences that will follow the annulment of 
this system of land revenue, he Avould not have mistaken the 
direction in which the public interest truly lay. If you hit 
the landlord, you hit the tenants as well — their interests 
are so indissolubly linked up. If you lay the Zamindars under 
further contribution, their burden will bo automatically 
transferred from their heads to those of the ryots. True, there 
is the w'holesome provision of the law imposing a limit to 
enhancement of rents. But all the same, a loophole is bound 
to be there ; and a single pice added to the burden of the tillers 
of the soil will be like the proverbial last straw on the camel’s 
back. It is also true that of all the provinces Bengal and 
Behar — the permanently settled ones — are paying the least 
amount of land revenue per head, but this fact only 
explains wliy the ryots of these provinces are better off than 

8 
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those of other. The present system of Permanent Settlement 
has doubtlessly contributed to this prosperity. A re We then 
going to reverse it and ruin the agricultural prosperity of the 
land ? If the ryots will be thus deprived even partially- 
of the primary source of their income and livelihood, if 
they will be thus deprived of the wherewithal which enable 
them to resist the worst effects of famines, will it avail them 
in the least "if we make tetter provisions for the education 
arid m^ical relief of their children ? 

There is, however, another serious aspect of the question. 
We must take into account the acute hardships which the 
agricultrists — even 90 p.c. of the Zamindars, the small fry 
among them, are agriculturists— :are experiencing of late 
on account of the dearth of labour in rural areas. Since 
the industrial hoom has taken place, the towns and places 
of growing industries are becoming centres of attraction 
to which the labour population are migrating in their 
thousands every month. Labour for agricultural . purposes 
has become now very costly, and it is feared that ere long it 
will not he available at all. Agriculture has, therefore, ceased 
to be the profitable pursuit that it was a few years back. 
A little taxation imposed at this moment will intensify the 
disinclination of the ryots towards agriculture which will pass 
from the hands of the hond-fide cultivators to those of the 
speculators. What it alone means to the economic condition 
of the peasantry is quite obvious. But the speculators too, as 
conditions become harder and prospects more hopeless, will 
have to drop this profession like a hot potato. The great 
industry of the country upon which the people can fall back, 
when all others fail, will thus be ruined. And the moment 
yidM destroy agriculture of the country, you pull down also the 
prop of our social edifice. 

The “ Observer ” thinks that an enhanced tax on the 
Zamindars will not reduce their means for keeping up their 
social position, as their income is not small nor is it* spent 
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entirely on indispensable necessjvries, individual or social. The 
“ Observer ” is entirely mistaken if he holds this view with 
regard to the Zamindars as a class. There may bo a few 
individuals here and there in the ranks of the Zamindars as in 
those of commercial magnates and merchant princes, who may 
have been in the mind of the “ Observer, ” but the generality 
of this much-maligned class are not open to this charge. It is 
no use making a grievance of the presence of a few’ enterprising 
Bengali Zamindars in Calcutta, men who finding Zamindari as 
no profitable concern have turned their eyek to fresh iields 
and pastures new. It is not due to this absentee landlordism 
that interest in agricultural reform has not been stimulated or 
up-to-date agricultural methods have not been introduced. The 
fact is that the Zamindars after having scrupulously worked 
hard to increase the yielding capacity of the land since the 
inauguration of Permanent Settlement — fancy their net 
income of 10 lacs in 1793 mounting to a figure of 10 crores 
of Rupees to-day — find that they are unable with their 
cr ppled resources to provide for an adequate outlay for 
improved agricultural methods and implements. Nor must it 
be forgotten that the social obligations of the Zamindars as 
the leaders of society, are very great and costly, and numerous 
ceremonies like marriages and Smdh in their families cost 
them quite a mint of money. 

It is true that although provincial governments are 
incompetent to take up the question of the revision of 
Permanent Settlement, yet they can do so at the instance of the 
Government of India. But I still have my doubt as to whether 
the Government of India can interfere with this system at all. 
The Permanent Settlement of land revenue in Bengal is not a 
legislative enactment that can be amended, but a “ Settle- 
ment ” and a contract which cannot be broken under ordibary 
circumstances. 

The “ Observer ” further enters into a series of arguments 
and tries to make out a case for rescinding Permanent 
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Settlement on the ground that the Zamindars have failed to rise 
to the height of Lord Cornwallis’ expectation. At the present 
moment when we are removed by centuries from the time of 
Lord Cornwallis, it is not possil)le for us to form an idea of 
the measure or standard that he set up by which to judge 
of the Zamindarvs’ fulfilment of their duties towards tlie ryots. 
But it admits of mere coramousense to presume that he coiild 
not have, by’any stretch of imagination, eliminated all possible 
chances of friction and pinpricks in human alfairs Avhen two 
parties are so vitally concerned. Tiord Cornwallis, therefore, 
could not have premised, it is reasonable to suppose, that the 
privileges of Permanent Settlement would be withdrawn on 
such flimsy grounds as are the stock-in-trade of our politicians 
of the Reforms Era. The chifnees' of zoolum, eviction and 
enhancement of rent, as the “ Observer ” himself seems to admit, 
have been minirai/.cd, and if oppression on the part of the 
Zamindars exist to-day, I should be the first man to say 
that let our legislators and Government combine to put it 
down by all means, but in a fair and impartial spirit. 
Therein lies the proper remedy — but it hardly stands to 
reason to fling away Permanent Settlement. The next fault 
which the “ Observer ” finds Avith the Zemindars is that “ they 
have been chary of investing capital in permanent improve- 
ments of the soil.” Rut then, what does account for the 
net income of 40 lacs of the Zamindars in Bengal in 1793 
rising to 10 crores to-day. Let the critic compare the condi- 
tion of the country before Permanent Settlement’ Avith Avhat 
it is to-day, and he will realize that the achievements of the 
Zamindars have net fallen beloAv the expectations of a reasonable 
and practical administrator like Lord CornAvallis. Mr. James 
Pratt, a member of the Board of Revenue under the East 
Incua Company, AATote after his retirement thus : — 

“ The country brought under the decennial system was for the most 
part wholly uncultivated. Indeed such was the state of couutry from the 
prevalence of jungles infested by wild beasts, that to go with any tolerable 
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degree of safety from Calcutta (o any of the adjacent districts a traveller 
was obliged to have at each stage four drums and as many torches ; 
besides at this conjuncture, public credit was at its lowest ebb, and the 
Government was threatened with hostilities from various powerful native 
States. Lord Cornwallis’ great and comprehensive mind saw that the only 
rosouree within his reach in the critical emergency was to establish public 
cretlit and redeem the extensive jungles of the country. These important 
objects, he perceived, could only be effected by giving to the country a 
lierpetual land assessment made on the gross rental with reference to 
existing jiroductiveness, and, therefore, jnomising to all those '..ho would 
engage the encouragement of an immense profit from extending cultivation. 
Admitting the sacritiee was verj^ great, T think it cannot be regretted 
when it is considered what difficulties it coniiucrcd, and what (irosiicrity it 
liad introduced. ” 

Thus it is that vast tracts of land covered n ith jungles 
have been turned into smiling fields. And who has brought 
about this devoutly-to-bc-wished-for consummation? The 
Zamindars of Bengal and Beliar induced to import from the 
United J’rovinces of Agra and Oudh as well as from the 
Central Provinces labourers who were called — and are 
still .known in some parts of Bihar as — Oudhia {i.e., those 
from Oudh) and Madhesia {Le., those from Central Provinces). 
The Zamindars gave them homestead lands free of rent at 
the time, advanced them (*apitals to bring the fallow lands 
under cultivation. After all these, the charge against them 
of having been “chary of investing capital in permanent 
improvements of the soil ” does not come with a good grace 
from the critic. 

As regards the argument of the “ Observer ” that the legal 
advisers of a prospective buyer of a Zamindari must have 
acquainted him of the “ British constitutional doctrine that 
no law can be regarded beyond amendment or repeal by 
Parliament in view of the latter’s unlimited sovereignty,’’ I 
do not know of the most scrupulous of them ever doing so. 
As a matter of fact, although such transactions are matters 
of daily occurrence, yet the purchaser or his legal adviser 
never bothers his mind with the probability of Government 
going back upon its pledge, nor does he ever feel himself 
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called upon, fortified by this belief, to discuss the constitu- 
tional aspect of the question which can never impress a layman 
selling his interests. In fact, the cry for assailing Permanent 
Settlement was seldom, if ever, heard in the past ; it has 
become persistent of late— since the introduction of the Re- 
forms. It is indeed reasonable to infer, as the “ Observer ” 
does, that the realization by a prospective purchaser of the 
unstable nature of Permanent Settlement, would not have 
prevented many from purchasing their present estates. Hut 
they would not have certainly paid so high consideration in 
return, as they have done under the present circumstances, 
nor would the other party have screwed up the demand so 
high. 

It is doubtful very much whether one seriously thinks 
that the incomes of Reugali merchants, traders, manufacturers, 
doctors and lawyers are hard-earned, while those*of the 
Zamindars are unearned. Who vvields the magic wand that 
produces heaps of money hourly and daily ? Who has earned 
the epithet of “ licensed freebooters ”at the hands of a lawyer- 
politician ? I can assure the “ Observer ” that had not the 
Zamindars envied the lot of lawyers and traders, they would 
not have re.sorted to Calcutta to devote their time and ener- 
gies “ to careers in the law and politics” or “to building up 
local industries,” to which the “ Observer ” takes exception. 

The “ Observer ” will be amused to find that the Madras 
Provincial Council recently adopted a resolution urging 
Government to extend the system of Permanent Settlement 
of land revenue to Madras. Even in the past a galaxy of 
distinguished administrators in this country endeavoured from 
time to time to secure the extension of this system to those 
parts of the country where it does not obtain at present. 
Their ^arguments are so conclusive — want of space forbids 
an ' examination of them here — that there can be hardly 
any room for doubt that Permanent Settlement has more than 
justified the hope of its author. It is only for few years 
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in the past, when Government have been facing the rather 
puzzling problem of budget deficits and numerous demands 
upon its limited resources that our politicians have begun 
thinking of scraping off Permanent Settlement, and all far- 
fetched arguments have been arrayed against it. 

But if Permanent Settlement is to continue unimpaired, 
one is apt to cry in despair : — “ How can you feed the uation- 
building departments which are languishing for want of 
proper nourishment on account of the poverty of the Bengal 
Government ? ” Well, the answer is very ’simple, if you can 
disabuse your mind of the idea that in further taxation lies 
our only hope and land is the only available source of income. 
There is certainly much to be hoped for in the direction of 
retrenchment. The recent appoinment of Retrenchment 
Committees all over the country have been a mere eye-wash. 
It these do not produce the desired result, the public must 
1)0 determined, as the Hon. Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga 
hinted a few months back in the Council of State on the 
debate on salt-tax, to demand more retrenchment commit- 
tees. The Government of India as well as the Provincial 
Governments have been chary of making earnest efforts to 
curtail expenditure. A few lacs of rupees saved here and 
there with a view to placate public opinion will not ease the 
situation. They must make drastic cuts, unmindful of the 
cry of those falling victim to the “ Axe,” in the larger interest 
of the public. The apathy of the povvers-that-be in this country 
forms a sad contrast to the earnestness of the British 
Government at Home in carrying out the recommendations 
of the Geddes Commission to the fullest extent. The latter 
has cut down expenditure in public offices to the irreducible 
minimum in spite of the opposition of the vested interests and 
the formidable resistance of the departmental heads. And 
what is the result ? The British Budget has not only shown 
within the short compass of a year, a decent surplus, but 
conferred boons on the tax-payer by reducing duties on 
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articles of daily cousumption and by wiping out the war 
liabilities of Great Britain to a large extent. Cannot the 
tremendous pressure of public opinion in this country compel 
Government to bring down the cost of administration from 
its present higli-Avater mark ? If this much we can achieve, 
we may certainly have prosperous budgets which will provide 
decently for the departments whicli require our tender 
care most. 
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SONG TO AN EXILE 

tUug golden bells of memory, 

And echo echo long, 

Till every door be open. 

And hearts receive your song. 

» 

Till dust of days be Hying, 

Closed windows opened wide. 

And blind eyes view the flowering 
Of dreams on every side. 

King golden bells of memory, 

And echo echo long. 

Till seas more glad are flowing. 
And exile hearts grow strong. 

'rill England seems around you, 
And Ilome’s a light to guide, 

And Love walks across the waters 
'To w'aken at your side. 

lling golden liells of memory. 

And echo echo long, 

Until thro’ even absence, 

AV'e hearken to your song. 

M. W. 


9 
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SONG 

Thy being absorbelh me, 

As the moonlight doth the sea. 
Clasped in thy silver arms, 
Chained to thy magic charms, 
I’d lose myself in thee, 

And so live eternally. 


Hath life an hour of rest 
But on the Beloved’s breast ? 

There to lie and cease all thought. 
There to sleep and dream of nought, 

0 love, if this were death. 

Who would crave this mortal breath ? 


V. B. 
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THE QUADRUPLE EMPIRE 

The Turkish empire, the Austrian empire, the German 
empire and the Russian empire are now in ruins. They 
came into existence at different periods of history, but they 
were doomed to disappear simultaneously. We are living in 
an age of disorder and destruction. The fateful twentieth 
century has come to see the ruin of empires. It has come 
into the world with a sword in its robust right hand. It has 
already ruined four empires, and now threatens to destroy a 
fifth, the oldest empire in the world — an empire which has 
existed and flourished for at least twenty thousand years. 
The nineteenth century was essentially an age of peace and 
construction. The twentieth century bids fair to prove one 
of war and destruction. The nineteenth century built 
Railways, Steamships, Telegraphs — in short it built Western 
Civilization. The creation of wealth was its keynote. 
Production and exchange were its method. It took a holiday 
in manslaughter, and devoted its superabundant energies to 
the augmentation of wealth, progress of learning, social 
development by differentiation and integration — in a word, 
it turned the world into something which looked like a 
single, vast and highly complex organism, with complete 
interdependence of parts, though it may be admitted that 
the organs were kept together by weak artificial bonds, which 
showed signs of snapping from time to time. 

The twentieth century though barely out of teens, has 
already destroyed four empires, set nation against nation, race 
against race, drowned half the wealth of the world in the 
Atlantic Ocean, arrested the progress of learning, annihilated 
the flower of the youth of the Western world, thrown exchange 
and trade into chaos, atrophied industry, created bankruptcy 
and mistrust, and enhanced the moral distance between 
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nations and continents, between mother countries and overseas 
dominions. Estrangement is the order oE the day. Who 
knows what is in store for the world ; what astounding 
experiences may shock it during the next seventy-flve years ? 
Who knows if the dreadful dragon will not complete its 
Avork in the next tAventy-five years, and then take rest for 
the rest of its life to chuckle over what it has accomplished ? 

We can alford to leave the remote future to take care of 
itself, but Ave cannot shut our eyes to the dangers to which 
the greatest, the fnightiest and the oldest empire lies exposed 
to-day, showing signs of a trembling, tottering, tumble- 
down, ramshackle condition. It is not invaded by foreign 
barbarians ; indeed, it cannot be so invaded, for the empire 
is world-Avide, and foreign armies can only come from the 
Moon or Mars. It is being shaken from Avithin and is 
expecting a civil Avar of the moral and spiritual type. 

What is this Quadruple Empire ? It is larger than 
America, for that is a federation of States and this, a 
federation of Empires; that is limited to a continent, this 
extends over the entire AA’^orld. It is also mightier, for the 
bond of lAnion is political there, while it is moral, political, 
ethical and spiritual here. The Quadruple Empire is known 
to all, but by another name. It is the existing social order, 
the federation of four empire.s, viz. (1) the empire of Man 
over Woman, (2) the empire of the Minority over the Majority, 
(.‘1) the empire of Race over Race and (■4) the empire 
of the Magnified man over the Natural man. This Super- 
empire, tlie most ancient in the world, AA^hich has been 
growing and consolidating for tAventy thousand years and 
more, is now on the throes of a mighty revolution threatening 
disruption, ruin and utter annihilation. Woman, the 
Majority, the Subject Races and the Natural Man having 
attained self-consciousness are simultaneously trying to 
assert their freedom, their equal rights with their rulers, 
either for good or evil, either for regeneration or degeneration. 
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for new construction or utter destruction. The world is 
anticipating great events. It is an age of tumult and 
commotion, not one of rest and repose. It is. an age of war, 
not one of peace ; an age of divine discontent, not of languid 
acquiescence. Its motto is “ fight to finish ” not “ tantalizing 
compromise.” The spirit of rebellion is rife all over the 
federated empire. 

How and when the four empires came itito existence, 
and became federated into a single Super-empire is not ^dearly 
known. Eaeh has shown great autocratic? power, while eacli 
has grown with the help of the otht;r three. The integration 
and interdependence is now complete. The four empires 
have developed together, and are now expecting to die 
together; they are so blended, intercalated, interwoven, 
interlaced that one cannot live without the rest. I shall briefly 
pass over the history of the four empires, one l)y one for 
the sake of convenience. 

I take up the first empire first, because its hisiory is 
most interesting. Most persons know that the unlikeness 
betvvcicn Man and Woman is natural, created by Nature, 
and not by Art. Unlikeness, they think, is marked by 
superiority and inferiority ; and superiority pushes itself to 
the place of command, while inferiority glides into obedience. 
The unlikeness between the rich man and the poor man is 
artificial, but sexual unlikeness is the creation of Nature. 
A poor man may be made rich by the force of environment, 
but a woman can never become a man by any created power. 
Man is masculine, woman is feminine ; man is strong, woman 
is weak. It is natural that man commands, and woman 
obeys. The empire of Man over Woman, therefore, rests on 
the solid bed-rock of Nature’s Law. 

'J’his supposition is not wholly in accord with facts. 
There was a time when woman commanded and man obeyed ; 
when woman selected her bridegroom and man submitted ; 
when a woman married any number of men as, in some 
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countries now, man marries any number of women ; when 
women were rulers and men were subjects. That was in the 
Matriarchal Age, when polyandry w'as the rule and a necessity. 

The subversion of the Matriarchate did not take place in a 
day. The empire of woman over man was created by Nature. 
She brought forth man, and gave him milk and brought 
him up. lie was born with the instinct of love and respect 
for her ; and*the treatment she accorded him in the early 
days of his life enhanced the vigour of that instinct. The 
early life of humanity followed the same principles of moral ^ 
life which the experience of childhood created and 
developed in him. The Mother of the world was necessarily 
the ruler of it. She was Sakti, the powder, the preserver 
and destroyer of her creation. ‘ Bandemataram ’ means 

submission to this (roddess. Ilis disrespect for and defiance 
of woman’s dictates arc a creation of Art of later times. 
IVoman herself was to a large extent to blame for her 
downfall. She ruled man for thousands of years, and made 
him heedlessly, stupidly and through lack of experience, feel 
her superiority and acknowledge it openly, and submit to her 
dictates, her growing arrogance, haughtiness, blustering, 
her bullying and boasting language and her raciness, sauciness 
and other qualities which woman still displays in her miser- 
able bondage, whenever she can get an opportunity. 

Slowly and streadily did man acquire self-consciousness, 
with the result that w'otnau’s autocracy became intolerable ; 
her despotism humiliating; her commands unobeyable; her 
swagger galling. Man lost his respect for the Mother, the 
Sakti, in proportion as woman became more and more saucy, 
peevish, vitriolic, explosive, eruptive and old-womanish. She 
had been deceived by Nature to tliink that her empire was 
eternal, and that nothing could demolish it. Her dictatorial 
mood had thickened into character by the force of practice, 
usage, custom, habit, instinct. It was custom and instinct 
that had kept man for ages to his bondage, his humility, his 
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coM'ardice, liis miquestiouing submission, and his general 
spirit of acquiescence even where conviction revolted. 

Slowly there came a turn. Nemesis threw a glaring 
stare at woman at a dreadfully oblique angle. Women 
multiplied fa.ster than men. They lived in higher honour 
and better comfort; and' like jjarasites grew in numbers. 
Their numerical strength proved to be a source of weakness. 
It was not by her muscularity that women was ruling ; her 
dictatorship rested on a moral foundation, an emotional 
keystone, a spiritual illusion. That illusion was broken by 
the superiority in numbers. There came a time when there 
w'ere more women than men. Woman lost her value in the 
marriage market. The law' of supply and demand asserted 
itself. Woman ceased to select her spouse. She accepted 
his offer. Polyandry was replaced by polygamy. Slow'ly 
the pride of woman w'as humbled. In her palmy days she 
had flouted the idea of self-restraint in the indulgence of 
sensual and sexual pleasures. Sensuality had thickened into 
instinct, and she was now' a slave of lust. The Ixjok of 
Genesis took its inspiration from the well-authenticated fact, 
w'hen it put into the mouth of God the curse of undue desire 
in woman to see her husband. 

Competition in the indulgence of race-preservative or 
race-reproductive appetite ruined woman, slowly made her a 
slave of man in the same way as competition in the indul- 
gence of the self-preservative appetite makes the majority of 
the human race submit to the minority like slaves. Lust and 
hunger ruin empires, and make slaves of kings. Increasing 
population is a curse. Competition is an abomination. They 
ruined the empire of w'oraan over man. They have ruined the 
empire of the minority over the majority. 

There Avas an illusion underlying the empire of wom;ui 
over man. There is an illusion underlying the empire of the 
minority over the majority. There is an illusion underlying 
the empire of Race over Race, and finally there is an illusion 
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underlying the umpire of the Magnified Man over the Natural 
Man. Illusions are destined to go ; they must go slowly or 
speedily, but go they must. No empire, hut equality, frater- 
nity and liberty are Nature’s Law. Indulgence and Competi- 
tion are the Tiaw of the Animal ; restraint and abnegation are 
the Law for Man. The kingdom founded upon this Law will 
endure : the kingdom of God in the heart of man. The law 
for tlie animal cannot be the law for man ; and when man 
tries to follow the inappropriate law he is bound to come to 
grief. All empires founded upon the law of the animal, upon 
unrestricted gratification of the passions and the appetites, and 
maintained by the forces of the ethics of Jlatc arc destined 
to meet with the fate of the empire of woman over 
man, the Matriarchatc of the days of yore, Avhen time was 
young. 

The history of the greatest revolution in the world is thus 
told. Over-population of the ruling class, and competition 
among its members for unrestrained indulgence in the animal 
passions, its very energy excessively d<ivoted to race-preserva- 
tion, brought about the revolution. It ivas elfected ivithout 
actual Avar, though not peacefully, slowly working through 
ages. 'Woman saAV she Avas failing, but she saAV it so indis- 
tinctly that she had no means of averting it. Philosophers 
say it Avas a case of evolution ; and T have no quarrel Avith 
them. Woman Avas dislodged from position after position, 
from salient after salient. The feminine aristpcracy Avas re- 
placed by masculine magnates. The Matriarch was dethroned 
to make room for the Patriarch. Woman ultimately became 
a draAver of Avater and a gatherer of faggots. She was confined 
in the Zenana. Her intercourse Avith men out of it Avas 
|>rohibited. She was treated as a slave. Her health and 
intellect sulfored equally, and she became inferior in reality as 
AA'oll as by reputation. But man did not stop there. To make 
the possible eternally impossible he established propaganda all 
over the Avorld to shoAv that Avomau aa'jis not only physically 
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and intellectually inferior but she was morally inferior also. 
All sorts of calumnies were invented to disparage her 
character, and scattered broadcast over the world. 

Woman’s position was made worse by the practice, followed 
by conquering and surviving tribes, of enslaving the conqiiored 
men and making wives of their women. Over-population of 
women by biogenesis was aggravated by the dumping of 
woman from abroad. Nature and Art combinud to make 
woman miserable. Man might have been less cruel and more 
generous to woman, but the memories of th» past exasperated 
him, and he spared nothing to humiliate her. 

The following extract from an address read by the present 
writer as Chairman of the Iteception Committee of the Girls’ 
Schools Teachers’ Conference held in March, 1922, will I hope, 
repay perusal : — 

“ The masculine sex, having dethroned woman, was en- 
gaged in an interminable struggle to construct a new form of 
society in which the other sex was destined to be the drawers 
of water and gatherers of faggot, though not the hewers of 
wood. We may suppose even from the small remnant of 
power and tenacity of purpose which she still possesses that 
woman did not yield her sceptre, her power, her aristocratic 
position in society (known on account of its smallness as the 
family) her privileges, prestige and honour without a protract- 
ed struggle lasting for centuries, probably, for thousands of 
years. During this period of transition man slowly turned 
put woman from position after position, from salient after 
salient, till the entire moral rule was monopolised by him, and 
the subjection of woman was complete, physically, morally 
and intellectually. 

“ The present physical inferiority of woman, nobody can 
deny. But she was not always physically weak. Look at the 
picture behind me, and you will be convinced what sinews 
and bones characterised the physical constitution of our grand- 
mothers of the palmolithic age. Even at the present day, 

10 
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among the primitive races of India, among the Kols, Bhils 
and Santhals, we find fine specimens of womanhood. 'J?he 
women, as a rule, among these races are stout, robust and 
hardy. When I saw them for the first time in Chotonagpur, 
I was marvellously impressed by their general healthy 
appearance, their beaming cheerfulness, and their unmistakable 
looks of contentment. Their men compared very unfavour- 
ably, standing side by side with them, walking or marching 
with them to the market, and dancing with them at the 
mtghipurah. The more the aborigines come into contact 
with the civilisation (uigineered by man, the more do their 
women tend to degenerate into sickly creatures and to yield 
precedence to their men. They are made to feel their 
inferiority to men, and when they work in the tea gardens or 
in the coal mines, they are given smaller wages to mark and 
induce inferiority in them. 

“How has this inferiority been established in civilized 
society ? It is the consequence of their want of freedom, 
of the enervating nature of the work relegated to them, of the 
early and continued maternity imposed upon them, of the 
restrictions placed in their way of healthful exercise, and 
the general mode of life to which they are forced by senti- 
ments, habits, usages and customs, which issuing out of the 
persistent propaganda work conducted by men have, under 
the cruel sanctions of man-dominated public opinion, been 
gradually constituted into instincts. 

“ Subjected women have been treated as a subject race. 
You are aware how in the ancient world conquerors treated 
the members of a conquered race or tribe. They made slaves 
of men, and wives of the women. In the revolutiona^ 
^truggle women were enslaved by men as though they were 
defeated and taken captives in inter-tribal war, and as though 
they never belonged to the same race as the victors. Perhaps 
in the time of their ascendancy women had held their sway 
with excessive arrogance and high-handedness, making men 
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feel their inferiority at every step ; and retaliation came with 
a vengeance. The memory of past humiliation continued 
to rankle in the heart of man, and made him brutish ; and 
Nemesis came with a red-hot rod of iron. Slavery was 
substituted for masterfulness overdone. I hope in course 
of time when woman recovers her just and fair share in the 
benefits of social life, she will observe enlightened moderation. 
She will not try to pull down man, but push herself up. 
She will not allow co-operation to be disfigured by competition. 
I express this hope by \vay of warning, as I am often grieved 
to find that the character of woman has an innate tendency to 
run into unreasonableness and to take undue advantage of 
the small concessions made to her even in her present 
melancholy condition of subjection, and to lose proper balance 
in her treatment to man. 

“ It would be interesting to dwell upon certain features 
of the manner in w'^hich woman has been brought to her 
present condition of humiliation, weakness, unfitness for 
the higher functions of social life, of contemptible submission 
to masculine repression, and above all, of the manner in which 
she has been made to feel and acknowledge her inferiority 
to man. She was segregated and deprived of the power of 
combination among her own sex, to say nothing of seeking 
for the possible help available among sympathetic characters 
of the other sex. She was deprived of the opportunities of 
outdoor and virile exercise, and confined like prisoners in 
ill-lighted, ill-ventilated houses, and given work of a dull, 
dreary and monotonous kind which exercised neither her 
limbs nor her intelligence to any higher purpose. Care was 
taken to limit the universe in which she lived to the four 
corners of the family; and when her mind and body had 
become weak, science, theology and metaphysics were brought 
in to prove that God intended her to be weak in mind and 
body, and that Nature, the instrument of God’s will had 
specifically made her what she was. 
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Superlativo ingenuity and malignity was shown by man 
to prove the moral weakness of woman. Facts and arguments 
were invented for the purpose ; and divine authority was 
attached to sheer calumny to make them irresistible, to 
remove them from the sphere of rational criticism, to place 
them above the reach of contradiction or discussion. Hebrew 
tradition ascribes the loss of paradise to the moral weakness 
of woman, slie having yielded to temptations offered by God’s 
enemy, and committed the first act of dire disoljedience of 
divine command, and morally persuaded man to follow her? 
The tremendous significance, of this story (I speak with 
the profoundest respect for the sentiments of those, who 
accept it as revealed kpowledge) manifested itself in the 
refusal of man to listen to feminine advice or to have patience 
with her arguments even in matters of important domestic 
concern, and in the general arbitrariness and malevolence 
of his treatment of woman, as if she still carried the famous 
half of the fruit of paradise in her pocket from honeymoon 
to the Day of Judgment, that is, as if woman alone had 
fallen and man had not. 

“Again when discovering the value of the power of 
numbers, as distinguished from the strength of limbs in 
inter-tribal wars, he was impelled by his pugnacious, militant 
nature to multiply his tribe with undue quickness, man 
invented the fiction that God had implanted in woman an 
uncontrollable desire to man ; and again when in time of 
peace over-population proved an evil rather than a benefit, 
man proclaimed that God has explicitly cursed woman and 
not blessed her when He strengthened her affection for her 
husband. In the Eamayana and the Mahabharata, we read 
jifeumcrous references to the moral weakness of woman as the 
cause of the troubles of kings, nobles and ordinary individuals. 
Krishna says that even Sudras, Women and Yaisyas may be 
saved if they are truly devoted tolHim. The subject becomes 
oppressive when we come to the Santiparva, in which the 
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God-like Bhisma dilates on the natural moral weakness of 
woman, and it becomes positively nauseating when we read 
the Arabian Nights and the Persian Tales. The Pentateuch 
is read in millious of families all over the world, in 
Christendom and Islamic lands, and the Mahabharata carrying 
something like divine authority is read in hundreds of 
thousands of peaceful homes in Bindusthan. Such «ben is 
the nature of the propaganda work conducted by man for the 
humiliation and slow evolutionary degeneration of woman, 
with its teachings registered, as Herbert Spencer might say, 
in her nerves, blood and tissue. The object of the propaganda 
work was to create a new public opinion, a new moral and 
intellectual atmosphere, in which the strength of woman 
would wither like the morning flower, driving home even to 
the sufferer, fictitious causes of her sulTcring as if they 
represented divine truths, implanting in her the firm 
conviction that she had none to blame except herself or 
Nature for her misfortune. Generally, propaganda work is 
directed towards the dissemination of now formube, in party 
or class warfare, inspired by ill-will for the aggrandisement 
and glorification of one party, and the abasement and 
humiliation of another, masquerading like truths and driven 
like a wedge into the intellectual and emotional nature of men 
and women, and creating a new order of beliefs, mere shams 
slowly petrified into immutable convictions. It is in this way 
that men and women have come in the course of ages to accept 
as truths, formulsc which were originally launched out as 
propositions which the authors themselves did but hazily 
believe. For our present purpose, I mean formulae which 
impress us with the idea that woman as contrasted} with 
man is altogether an inferior l)eing, bearing the form, but not 
the substance of man, and deserving in social relations only 
the form of respect and deference, not the substance of them. 

“ The inferiority of woman has thus come to be recognised 
in all religious creeds, Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Hinduism 
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and Confucianism. The result is that nearly the whole world 
seems to Ixilieve that woman is inferior to man as a rational 
creature. I am not a woman and a raemher of the Suffragette 
movement. I speak on behalf of humanity and truth, from 
the courage of my conviction even at the risk of being 
denounced by those for whose benefit I speak. Denunciation 
from that quarter would not come to me as a shock, or even 
as a disagreeable surprise. Such denunciation would only 
strengthen my conviction and put heart into me. It is not 
my purpose to sosv the seeds of discord between man and 
woman, co-operating partners in social life, co-ordinating their 
efforts for social progress, not as competitors in a gladiatorial 
show. Truth alone can help this amiable cause. 

“ Tlie maleficent world- wide propjiganda work, that has 
resulted in the false belief described above, has been carried 
on for about twenty thousand years, L e., ever since the 
dethronement of woman from the matriarchal throne. A 
counter-propaganda w'ork is slowiy at work for a short time, 
and it seems to me that if woman can ever acquire a just and 
fair position of equality, the real substance and not a mere 
form of courtesy and hypocrisy, in two thousand years, she 
will have achieved a quick and brilliant success. 

You are aware that man is ever running in quest of 
happiness. Happiness is bis objective in this world. It is 
his objective in the next. No doubt the two happinesses are 
divergent in character, and in some respects in conflict with 
each other; still they represent one and the same feeling 
in different spheres of life, attainable by different modes of 
eictivity. The materials wdiich contribute to happiness in 
this world are tersely described as beauty and utility, 
l^auty is said to stand higher than utility, as it is supposed 
to satisfy a higher craving. But the material is a material 
after all. 

“ Man used woman as material for the gratification of both 
the cravings. He used her sometimes as an object of beauty^ 
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and sometimes as an object of utility. The moral code given to 
her insisted on her highest virtue consisting in her adaptation 
to man’s wishes, i. <?., in her power to please him, either by 
her beauty or by her utility or both ways. The significance 
of this law of virtue and morality has been tremendous. 
Man has at length, after thousands of years come to realise 
the error of this laAV, the error of the root principle on v-hich 
this law rests. He has come to realise that WDmau was not 
born tor man any more than man was born for woman in the 
matriarchal age. It is this discovery that has set man 
a-thinking how the condition of woman can be raised to a 
higher level from its present depth of ignorance, superstition 
and contemptibleness. He doe.s not intend to raise her to a 
position of equality but something approximating to it, at 
least in form if not in substance. Here lies the secret of the 
existing movement all over the world for the regeneration 
of woman. Here lies the seci’et which has brought us 
together here to-day.” 

The present condition of woman is known to most people. 
It is the same in the civilized West as in the semi-civilized 
East. It is better now than it was a century ago ; and in the 
West the change is faster than in the East. Still the 
concessions secured are nominal. Woman has no rights ; 
she has duties. She is the worker, the operative in the family ; 
man is the capitalist, the entrepreneur and superintendent 
of the concern. Maternity is imposed upon her reckle-ssly ; 
and her health breaks down early. She has no opportunities 
for culture, and she drags on a monotonous life, from day to 
day, from year to year. The Law gives her no rights, not 
even the right of protecting her person against violence of 
the most indecent kind practised by man provided he has 
received the Magna Charta of marriage. Marriage, indeed, 
is a contract which makes woman a bondswoman, against the 
law of Nature, which sanctions every contract except the 
one by which a person sells himself or herself into slavery. 
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In Europe, a certain amount of superficial respect is shown, 
but at bottom the condition does not much differ from what 
obtains in the East. The public service was closed to her 
until lately. She always had the right of serving as a 
domestic servant. The right that she first obtained in the 
direction of open service was the right to work in mines and 
factories, albeit on lower wages than what Avere given to a 
labourer of the masculine sex. Every woman is not weaker 
than every man. But her time-value is smaller in all cases. 
She, however, considered the right as a great privilege, thoughi/g 
it brought her no dignity and little remuneration; for 
thousands of women swarmed in in quest of employment in 
factories. On the other hand, she, in most cases, lost her 
more valuable asset, namely, physical health and moral 
purity. She suffered from the smoke and noise of the 
factories and the dirt of masculine perfidy. 

She is now allowed to work as a clerk. She can be a 
barrister and even a member of Parliament. The entire 
womanhood of England is represented to-day by a single 
member of the sex. But so long as the institution of 
marriage remains intact with its dreadful contract and its 
frightful terms woman can have no real liberty, personal, 
moral or political. 

Woman, however, has become self-conscious now. 
During recent years she has been engaged in incessant 
warfare Avith man for her emancipation at home and abroad. 
In India she is a slave of the secondary strata. However, she 
is trying to liberate herself by passive resistance, active 
aggression and non-co-operation. Domestic peace is now 
rare both in the East and the West, as the result of aggressive 
^non-co-operation. The suffragettes have shown what stuff 
woman is made of. Indian women are rapidly anatwhin^ 
from men the right of free locomotion, free market transac- 
tions and free visitations. They have acquired the right of 
free speech and free thought ; and the press supplies every 
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day trahiloads of the produce of free-thinking, calculated to 
deprive the household of all order, peace, decency and 
contentment. The present state of domestic war cannot 
continue indefinitely. It must soon end either in victory 
or vanquishment, either turning the contract into a mere 
scrap of paper, or stiffening its terms by the force of law, 
with tremendous legal sanctions. Woman jnust either 
obtain complete and open emancipation, or be driven back to 
complete subjection, to slavery in fact. The latter result is 
less probable as public opinion is more favourable to the 
former. Rushing waters respect no embankment. Old 
embankments arc denuded, and there is no sign of new ones 
being built. 

Dklatters have already come to a crisis. In many 
households, the wife looks after everything and the hus1)and 
takes care of the gold fish. The husband seldom has his way 
in anything except when the couple agree. The husband 
earns scantily and the wife spends prodigally with the result 
that bankruptcy overtakes the growing family. Half the 
women are soured tempered, because they wear high-heeled 
shoes. The other half have lost their temper permanently 
because they have no high-heeled shoes to wear. Insanity is 
increasing, and marriage is becoming rare. Respectable men 
refuse to marry because they love independence. Respectable 
women refuse to marry because the law is unjust towards 
married women. Socialism has a scheme for socialising 
sexual gratification; for, at present, man still pretends to 
treat his wife as private property, either useful or beautiful. 

The life contract theory is automatically void at forty-five 
if race-preservation is the object of marriage, because by then 
she ceases to be useful, and as to beauty, she must have 
lost it long before. The institution of marriage is. 
thus anomalous. Besides no person, man or woman, can 
contract *bimself or herself into slavery. If, on the 
other hand, marriage is intended to serve the purposes 

11 
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o£ pure love, it is remarkable with what rapidity pure 
love is vanishing with the progress of civilization ! Mercantile 
marriage is becoming common. The number of cases of 
divorce is increasing, judicial separations are increasing, 
as well as separation by mutual agreement. Sulkiness 
and domestic estrangements enter into no census returns. 
Trom whatever point of view we look at the present condition 
of the institution of marriage, we see a gloomy prospect before 
it. With the aj^olitiou of this institution woman will att^i 
perfect freedom of action restrained only by the like freedom 
of man ; and tlie Spencerian formula of justice will attain 
complete expression: growing preference of justice and 
fairness is sapping the fduudation of the old institution. 

Nature is self-conflicting in her mood, and Art 
opposes her from a third dir(*ction. In her solicitude for 
the preservation of the race, Nature creates Hate in the 
heart of man, and prepares him for the struggle for existence, 
which is destructive by nature. Nature thus preserves the 
liacc by destroying it. This is no epigram, but the plain 
statoineut of a formidable truth. Nature has implanted in 
man an insatiable desire for happiness, comfort and abun- 
dance. She has at the same time ordained that man shall 
multiply faster than subsistence. She has implanted in luiui 
the desire for .self-preservation. Nature slaughters the 
individual to preserve the race. Between the desire for 
self-preservation and the antagonistic doidre for race-preser- 
vation, man finds himself bewildered and dumb- foundered, 
as if he were placed between the lips of a vice. In his 
madness he marries to preserve the race, and is disappointed 
to fiud that his power for .self-preservation has decreased. 
In his madness for self-preservation he refuses to marry, 
nnd finds himself uncomfortable and unhappy in his abun- 
dance. In this world every reasonable man has reason to 
be mad. This opinion was given by 0. W. Ilohnes. Mill 
openly complained that Nature was cruel, clumsy and unjust. 
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Under the above circumstances wc should not he at all 
surprised if the institution of marriage tentatively introduced 
into society and persistently tried without unadulterated 
success for twenty thousand years, should at length he found 
unsuitable and disagreeable. AVith the abolition of marriage 
the independence of woman will attain fullness. That is the 
idea which is quickly spreading over the world ; iu the 
civilized world more quickly than outside. • 

A discontented, unhappy race can never thrive or survive. 
Their disordered nerves disqualify them foy survival. AVith 
what rapidity is insanity increasing in the world, specially 
in the feminine half of mankind ! This insanity may help 
humanity in its etTort to abolish the institution of marriage, 
if the conviction that the latter is incompatible with human 
happiness is firmly driven into the mind of the average man. 
One need not marvel if this really happen. AV^hat a huge 
amount of dissimulation and lying has been created by the 
futile e(f()rt to make two pensons of unlike nature and unlike 
standards of morality (Spencer) cohere to each other for life, 
when mutual repulsion is nearly as great and as lasting as 
jittraction. The fact is that truth is irritative, and falsehood 
is opiative ; and man prefers peace at any cost. He stops 
the crevice with houlder.s of coal, and foolishly flatters 
himself that the volcano has become permanently extinct. 
Thunder is followed by soothing rain ; rain is followed by heat ; 
heat creates clouds ; clouds bring on thunder again. The 
circular process is perennial ; but the illusion of permanent 
conjugal peace is quickly vanishing ; it is bound to vanish, 
with the most ancient empire, lleparation has become 
impossible ; and man in his desperation is thinking of dc.strue- 
tion, with the faint hope of reconstruction at some future 
time. 

AVith the progress of feminine political liberty and with 
the expansion of feminine employment in the services, 
industrial, commercial and governmental, supervening on 
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masculine employment and a harder struggle for existence, 
the praspects of the empire are rapidly running into a 
melancholy perspective; and it is not impossible that the 
twentietli century, likely the next quarter of it, will leave the 
glorious edifice in ruins, and move on in quest o fnew 
adventures of destruction ; for, the century has come to destroy 
< 5 very vestige of illusion, by which the world has so long 
bo«m bolstered up. 

If the condition of the first empire is bad, that of the 
second is worse. .The empire of the minority over the major% 
is itself a dual empire. The united empire is called the 
empire of the parasites, aristocratic and plutocratic. The two 
classes of parasites have entered into a coalition, a social 
union, cemented by what' lias been called Mercantile 
marriage by Herbert Spencer. The muscles and the sinews 
now form one morphological structure — the structure of a 
dragon that is continually staring at the masses with a 
dreadful glare. 

I3ut already its tail is Avagging betiveen the hind legs, 
for the masses have found strength in numbers surpassing 
the strength of muscles and sinews, which supports the 
imperial parasites. They “strike” in return when the 
enemy throws at them the bomlis of harsh treatment and low 
wages. They have gained much. Employers now pretend 
to give comfort to employees besides subsistence allowance. 
They have discovered tliat an army of workers enfeebled by 
inadequate gratification of their physical wants is a source of 
weakness and higher cost, while the pressure of competition 
with foreign industries makes them chary of generous 
treatment. The consumers at home and abroad must also 
be kept in good humour. Conflicting claims bewilder them. 
Matters are in the meanwhile coming to a crisis. The 
‘depreciated currency, a spirit of self>containedness in the 
weaker countries and of boycott of foreign goods, a spirit of 
non-co-operation and asceticism, a general spirit of revolt 
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and destruclion mingled with the courage of despair, a desire 
for equality at any level and a callousness of unprecedented 
strength. The great Napoleonic war had given rise to a 
similar state of things ; hut the condition was different in 
those days, and Napoleon’s aiuhition and capacity for evil were 
smaller than those of tho Kaiscw. The devastations were 
less; the demoralization was weaker and less general, 
and commercial competition was invertihrate, while tho 
Mechanical Revolution was rapidly advancing to set the world 
in working order. Tlie Industrial worjd was in its youth 
then. It was approaching old age at the beginning of the 
the World Wav, and is now sufl'ering from asthracatic fits, 
threatening to choke up its l)roath. Exports and imports 
have both fallen — exports from the agricultural countries 
to a less extent than imports to the industrial countries. 
The situation is indeed bewildering both for employer and 
employee. Lessened profits create despair in the one, and 
the Iron Law of wages maddens the other. 

Despite all these unfavourable circumstances labour has 
gained unprecedented triumphs. It has reduced the hours 
of w'ork, increased wages, built houses and secured adventi- 
tious advantages — all by the power of incorporated members. 
One class of illusions is being substituted for another. The 
plutocrats are giving way, and the proletariat are 
advancing. In Russia, they have upset the old order, the 
empire of the Tsar of all the Russias ; and every other country 
is suffering from infection. In short, the empire of the 
parasites, the most ancient empire, the backbone of the 
quadruple empire, is showing signs of decay and eventual 
destruction. History moves fast in the twentieth century, and 
who can see the future ? Bankruptcy is visible everywhere 
in the commercial world, in governmental activities and public 
movements. 'I’he bankruptcy of moral power overtops all.* 

As to the third empire — the empire of Race over Race — 
the subject belongs to politics and not to literature proper. 
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This empire also is as old as Sellishuess, Hate, War, 
Nomadism, Occupation, Colonization, Conquest, Depredation, 
Extermination, and Enslavement. I shall not dwell upon 
it beyond statin" the "loomily "lor ions fact that the empire 
has been piniii" and dwindlin" for sometime by the effects 
of its own violence. There is a poisonous s*^s in the breath 
of the aggressive races which causes the disappearance of the 
weaker races, who being placed in contact with them inhale 
it. This gas has not fully succeeded in Asia, though it has 
weakened the coiLstitulion of the people, both physical andsg 
moral. Some patriots in India complain that India has 
become a dying race. They certainly are not dying, but are 
being spiritually and bodily pilsied and atrophied by the gas, 
and though they are be.'ioraing more and more unfit for 
survival, they are increasing in numbers, disproving the law 
of Natural Selection, which is suppos(*d incapable of bearing 
the sight of unfitness. Perhaps the true secret of the fitne.ss 
for survival is not yet discovered. Perhaps the .secret lies 
not in physical power, but in mental aptitude, not in the 
cap.acity for the gratification of physiological and lesthetic 
appetites, but in the power to check them. India now 
consumes less than half the piece goods which she used 
before the Avar, and yet she feels very little privation. The 
Avorld moves as before, and having looked on the blast with 
disdain and allowed the legion thunder past, is easily plunged 
in diicp contemplation. Hers is the life of thought, not the 
life of action. She lives upon the commodities produced by 
philosophy, and can dispense with those of the factories. 
The Indians are undying, phy.sically Aveak but spiritually 
robust; they can challenge the blandishments of comforts 
and can starve out conquerors by fasting and going half 
^naked, and paying no -customs duties. ' Eor if a man has 
giA^en up those things, Avhich are subject to foreign fate, 
and ceased to regard them as parts of himself at all, the 
government is Avell nigh powerless against him. The Stoic 
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receipt for coiitentnieut was to dispossess oneself in advance 
of all that was out of one’s power, — then fortune might rain 
down unfelt. Carlyle said “ Make thy claim of wages a zero, 
then hast thou the world under your feet. Well did the 
wisest of our time write, it is only with renunciation that life, 
properly speaking, can he said to begin,” That is India’s 
ideal of self-consciousness and freedom. A people that has 
not learnt to hate or has given up the habit of hating need he 
afraid of no enemy. A people that hates without the power 
to make hate eHicient is bound to die out. Thus, one way 
and another, the; prospects of the third empire are by no 
means bright. Besides, the fall of the second empire, if it 
happens, will involve the fall of the third. 

Lastly, the empire of the Magnilied man over tin; 
Natural man is, an (ixceedingly controversial subject, Hindus, 
Christians and Mussalmans being alike interested, Man has 
a mi)id and a body. The idolater creates a God in full imago 
of himself. The followers of revealed lleligioii give to their 
God only the mental qualities of man and keeps his physical 
nature as an unknown secret. It Avould be risky to enter 
into the criticism of either the full image or the half 
image. I shall only remark that though Super-Nature and 
Superstition are not identical in character and extent, 
yet the first has been travestied in such an ugly manner 
so far that it cannot stand in its pre.sent form. Human 
knowledge is as yet too meagre on the subject, but it is clear 
that every attempt at obtaining divino intervention and 
preferential treatment by prayer or propitiation whether for 
purposes of defence or of aggressive action makes the image 
look mean and deformed in proportion to the moral weakness 
which prompts the attempt. Super-Nature which comes in to 
interpret to primitive man the routine, external activities of 
Nature, is different from the Super-Nature which explains 
the ultimate inadequacy of Nature to gratify the aspirations 
of the most advanced man. 
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Anthropomorphism is a device invented in the dual 
empire for obtaining additional sanction for the penal laws 
created by the parasites for protecting their own dignity, 
power, wealth, leisure and comfort. The jail is not sufficiently 
stingful; so hell is created as a supplementary place of torture 
for thieves and cheats, — for the transgressors of the law 
regarding private property. Along with threats, promises of 
happiness are held out to those ndio respect the laws of the 
parasites. They go to Heaven after death. ^ 

1'he increase of crimes show.s that these threats and pro- 
mises are losing their efficacy among the unreasoning masses, 
while the Rationalists prove l)y othew methods that faith in the 
inventions of parasites made for their own benefit is untenable. 

The truth is that the Magiiitied Man having permeated 
and leavened the entire intellectual and moral atmosphere for 
three thousand years, probably for thirty thousand years, is 
now fatigued to take any active part in human affairs. He 
is suffering from the blows dealt by infidels, but still more by 
tiie perfidy and neglect of those who invoked him into 
existence. The parasites themselves are becoming infidels, 
probably, first, liecause the sanction has failed ; and secondly 
because they are in quest of now sanctions ; and thirdly, ’ 
because they are in despair, disgusted ; for, the second empire 
is tottering to its fall. 

There is no anthropomorphic religion for the poor and 
the helpless. .l*’or Heaven helps those who’ help themselves. 
Heaven helped the parasites so long because they were 
resourceful enough to help themselves. They are now unable 
to help themselves, and divine help is being withheld from 
them. The poor are liecoming .self-conscious. They find that 
humility and lowness of spirit was pi’eached to them for the 
benefit of the parasites by the supposititious Christ, who under 
the instillation of the parasites, pretended to be the Son of 
God. Kietzsche is to them the real Christ, and the Christ of 
the New Testament, anti-Christ. 
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It is now clear that all the four empires constituting the 
grand Quadruple Empire are in a bad way. The twentieth 
century is paralysing them. 

We are apt to think that what has existed for a long time 
is destined to endure for ever ; and the twenty thousand years 
during which the Quadruple Empire has endured looks like 
the back half of eternity. History and Biology show that 
everything, specially every living thing, is changeful. 
Nothing endures ; at least it docs not endure in its pristine 
purity. The Quadruple Empire has not so epdured. Evolution 
would be impossible without such changefulness ; and Human 
progress is part of the process of evolution ; while llevolutiou 
differs from Evolution only in speed. History has been 
moving very fast since 1911 A.l). .\nd no dogmatism is 
possible regarding its future course. Much depends on the will 
to believe, specially when the hypothesis relates to the future, 
and is not presently available for verification. Reason is not 
ruled out, but the Will is supreme in such a case, the Will 
again is driven and regulated by passions and prejudices, by 
fears and hopes, and the circumpressure of our caste and set. 
I do not ask anybody to believe that the Quadruple Empire 
will disappear in a given time. My object in writing this 
essay is to show, by appealing to experience, what part 
Reason can play on the formation of opinion on the subject. 

K. C. Sen 
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EARLY ENGLISH THEATRE AND THE BENGALI 

DRAMA 

(Another Supi'lkmbnt) 

Apropos of Sir George Grierson’s Supplement (which 
appeared in the Gctohev Number of the CalcuUn Review) 
to Mr. Mohini ]Mohan Mukhopadhyay’s article on ‘ The Early 
English Theatre ai^d the Bengali Drama’, it will be interest® 
ing to note that we have had a prior information about 
Herasim Lebedeff and his Bengali translation of the two 
English dramatic pieces, The Disyuise, and Hoce is the Best 
Doctor. The following notice concerning the Russian adven- 
turer appeared on page 177 of the Jyaistha Number of the 
Vasantl (1328 B.S., i.e. 1921 A.l).), a Bengali weekly, 
printed and published at 14-, Jaggarnath Dutt Street, Garpar, 
Calcutta : — 


c®it^ j 1 

1 5rt*t C^t«( 

SIl, fsif«(C5 cm 

sifl ’Fill I 

*IW Sett'S 

’?•? ai^«i •« 

«I'85JI 'S^tW I 'il’ttCT 
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C?i^ir»I’l mi «ttf^1 ’ifaC^iT ^1srt«1l, 

JfSW '9 f^=ft-'«t’ll I 5(t5ft5i1 ^?t«T ^t?f «»( 

'Sltf^l’l^l I ^ IS® ^ “ TIik Disguise” <n^\ “ liove is 

the Best Doctor ” Htst^ I <il^ 

•i>.s 'sit^ Coil'S ^tsrt^il ’33?^ 

'5i?its»fi( gfji i(T^ I m sitf , cfi»Tf»i’i <4^ m ’t?(<CTC‘&!f 

'5I?5(f% 5|^?rt iJSftsitHil I Ult jjsr^ic^^ ^t^iT 

(The Disguise) 1 '©fJit'S 

»ttS5t 5(t5, <4 5tf^fW '2|»ltJlt''8 | »lt^j 

• 5ttfl '®1^l ’a<I‘l'C^DtI I i»8 

?t^ 5^91, 'ttf t?i ’ifestte 1 ” 

This notice appeared without the name of its writer, hut 
on enquiry I have come to learn that it w'as written hy Mr. 
Amarendranath Hoy, a reputed critic of the Bengali literature 
and the B^ell-known author of the ‘ llabiyana.’ We know of 
no contemporary reference to these two plays. About 
Lebedeff, however, some information is available in excess of 
what can he gathered from Sir George’s Supplement or the 
Bengali notice referred to above. Fifteen years before 
the publication of Mr. Amarendranath Roy’s article we find 
an account of Lebedeff in the Dictionary of Indian Biography 
(by C. E. Buckland, C.I.E., Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
Ltd., 25, High Street, Bloomsbury, 190(5), which we reproduce 
for ready reference : — 

“LEBEDEFF, EIebasim (1749-1815 ?)— A Russian; 
said to be a Ukraine peasant : took part in a Russian Embassy 
to Naples, 1775 : visited Paris and London: left England, 
1785, apparently as a bandmaster, for Madras: stayed there 2^, 
years : to Calcutta in August, 1787 : there met with a pandit 
who taugnt him Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindustani (the mixed 
Indian dialect, as he called it) : built, with Government 
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permissiioii, an Indian theatre at Calcutta, 1795 : translated two 
English plays {Thfi Dix^ime and Lovr in the Beet Doctor) into 
Bengali : the former was publicly performed in November 
1795, and March 1796, with great applause (according to its 
author) : he then became theatrical manager to the Great 
Mogul and finally returned to England in 1801, after more than 
SO years in the East. In London he published his Hindustani 
Granynar (Grammar of the Pure and Mixed East Indian 
Dialects, arranged according to the Brahmenian System of the 
Shamscrit Language), 1801, and made the acquaintance of 
Woron/ow,' the Russian ambassador, who sent him to Rus^a. 
He was employed in the Russian Foreign Office and given a large 
subvention towards founding at St. Petersburg the “ Irnprimerie 
Indienne,” a Sanskrit press : died after 1815.” (p. 248.) 

Buckland, although he does not acquaint us with it, might 
have drawn upon the same source as that of Sir George Grierson. 
While the information supplied by the latter is more detailed, 
Buckland enlightens us, which Sir George does not, about 
Lehedell’s career after 1801 . Nevertheless, very many thanks 
are due to Sir George for furnishing the original and most trust- 
worthy source of information about Lebedeff, namely, the 
latter’s own words in the preface to his Hindustani Grammar, 
and for acquainting us, through Lebedeff, Avith a fact which 
is very important for the history of the Bengali theatre, namely, 
the employment of females to act dramatic pieces as early as 
1796. Hitherto our earliest reference to Bengali actresses 
M’as dated 1831, the year of the performance of the Vidya- 
smidar at the residence of Nabinchandra Basu of Shambazar ; 
the authoritative statement of Lebedeff, as furnished by Sir 
George is, therefore, so far as the employment of actresses is 
concerned, specially welcome as throwing fresh light on the 
history of the Bengali stage. 

It is much to be regretted that no trace of Lebedeff’s 
theatre can be found now in Dom Tollah and that nothing 
definite can he said about ‘ Golucknat-dash,’ his ‘ Linguist.’ 

Sailenprakath Mitra 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

CHAPTEU XXII 
Two Ploiteks 

After Eaghubhai had left .Tasubha smiled at Ranubha 
and asked, “ Is there a third also ? ” 

Banubha shook his head. . 

“ Very good, Earnu. Now let us get away.” Eanuhha 
felt very much at his ease now. The thoughts that had op- 
pressed him all through the day had disappeared at this 
moment of supreme crisis. At this moment his one idea was 
to save .Tasubha and to offer up his suffering self as sacrifice 
for him. 

“ Certainly. We are easily a match for a dozen of these 
rustics.” 

“ I don’t think it will be at all necessary,” cried .Tasubha 
getting up. “ See,” he added, ” here at the front door the 
men are quietly gossiping. Eaghubhai has said that there 
are horses at the hack door, so it seems that there is no 
guard that side. We shall take those same horses and get 
on to Kevalpur.” 

“ Yes, Sire. But shall we thus show our backs ? ” 

” Eanu, the old days of straight-fighting warriors 
like yourself are now goue. Our weapons to-day are more 
intellectual.” 

” As Your Highness wishes.” 

“ But there may be some difficulty in discovering a way 
out of this. The monastery is as big as a village.” 

“ Oh, there is no fear of that,” assured Eanuhha, and he 
loosened his sword-belt a little. Jasubha walked out of *the 
room with him flourishing bis stick as if he were taking a walk 
on the sands at Bombay. Electric lights were burning in 
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some rooms, and this but made the darkness in the passages 
even deeper. With silent footsteps the two came down. 
After a while they met a Swami, who suddenly switched on a 
light. At one stride Jasubha hid himself behind a door and 
Itanubha followed. A moment later the light was put out 
and the Swami was gone. AVishing to avoid another such 
encounter on the way, Jasubha now took another direction 
and began to Walk rapidly. In a moment they both came to 
a dead stop, for in front of them they heard two voices. The 
voices started dillVrent trains of thought in each of them 
minds. One was the rich expressive voice of Anantanand 
and the other seemed to be the low sweet hypocritical voice 
of Itaghubhai. The voices weje approaching and they both 
battened themselves against the wall. 

“ Could we not talk it over in the morning,” Anantanand 
was heard asking, “ 1 am very busy just now.” 

“ My business is of the utmost importance, otherwise I 
Avould not have troubled you at this hour. Please come to 
some quiet corner and listen to my statement and if you think 
it is not so important you may postpone it.” 

“ Very well.” And they both went on. 

“ Ranu, you see the two plotters,” whispered Jasubha. • 
Come, “ let us follow them.” 

“ Sire, do not think of that ; ” answered Ranubha under 
his breath, ” let us now escape. might be discovered.” 

And Ranubha grasped Jasubha by the arm. ■ 

But Jasubba’s blood was up. Like a tame tiger after 
tasting human blood, be felt all his soul afire after this first 
taste of danger and adventure. He was now quite determined 
to enjoy to the fullest this exciting adventure. 

“Oh, go away if you want to. I will follow them 
and see this to the end.” And ho wont forward. Ranubha 
followed in silence. The sound of Anantanand’s voice, so 
revered until that day, upset him quite. He remembered the 
events of the evening, felt anger against the Swami, and his 
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soul felt afresh the stab of the Swami’s breach of faith, Tf 
he had had his own way lie would never have seen the face of 
Anantanaiid ; but just at that moment the claims of loyalty 
to his Prince were paramount. 

They both followed the voices of the Swami and 
llaghubhai. By another staircase they went up again to the 
third floor and walking swiftly soon overtook the S\\ virai. 
They were both afraid lest the sudden pressing df an electric 
button might betray their presence. At last they entered a 
long chamber, which seemed to be quite fall of bookshelves. 
Jasubha carefully managed to follow them hiding behind the 
shelves from time to time. At last arriving at the further end 
of the room Anantanand lit a lamp. By the light of a single 
green-shaded lamp Jasubha saw the room and was astonished. 
The whole of that big room was filled with innumerable 
shelves all full of books. Jasubha had already learnt to 
admire the many good qualities of the Swami, but he had 
never dreamt that he was also a student of all these books 
which were in various languages as well. 

Tlierc was a huge table where the lamp had been lit. 
The chamber looked like the study-room of some Professor of 
a Western University, The Swami moved a chair for 
llaghubhai and then sat down himself opposite him. Jasubha 
hid himself behind a bookcase near by and watched these two 
plotters who looked in the dim green light like two alchemists 
of old performing their wonderful experiments. Jasubha 
felt quite amused. 

Por a few moments Anantanand remained gazing lixedly 
at llaghubhai and the latter was collecting all his powers, 
which he felt slipping away from him, for the coming encounter. 

“ Well, Raghubhai, speak on,” asked the Swami. Jasubha 
admired his calm dignity even at that moment. Ho had not 
even the slightest trace of the furtive looks of a traitor in his 
fach. “The Swami is a terrible fellow,” he muttered to 
himself. 
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“Sir,” began Baghubbai, “we have now been working 
together for the last six years and more : and now at last the 
time has come for a straight, heart to heart talk,” 

“You know best about yourself. As for me I have 
always dealt straight and have spoken straight as well.” 

“This is not the time to discuss that,” answered 
iiaghubhai with eyes cast down, as he came to the point, 
“ Maharaj, I* Avant to tell you that ever since I began to be 
associated with you all my efforts have been on your behalf. 
And the proof of this assertion is what I have got to tell y®u 
now. By this you will be assured how much and how 
sinccrelv I am devoted to you.” 

The Swami’s honest, straight look answered Raghubhai 
with their truthful radiance. He merely uttered a short 
“ H’m ? ” 

“ Jasubha is here at present.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then this is the right moment to do w'hat we want.” 


CHATTER XXIIl 
Alas ! My Luck ! 

“ And what do we want now ? ” 

1 

“ You know it well, dear sir, what it is. Otherwise why 
should you have troubled to collect all the proofs of the 
mismanagement by Revashankar ? And why should you have 
troubled to invite the Prince here. I know what your aim is 
and I think it my sacred duty to help you to achieve it.” 

“Very well then, what do you propose to do? ” asked the 
Swami carelessly, as if it had never been any concern of his. 
When he did not wish to speak out his indifference was 
marvellous. 
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“Why ask such questions? Jashuha is in our hands. I 
have come to tell you of a great and wonderful secret T have 
discovered. Use it, and your goal is attained.” 

“ And the reason for your coming to impart this ‘ great 
and wonderful secret’ to »*<?? ” 

Jasubha heaved a sigh of relief. Jlis admiration for the 
Swami had increased to such a pitch that it was a positive 
relief to him to know that the Swami and Uaghuhhai were 
not fellow-plotters. 

“ What reason can I give hut that T work with you and 
that this secret concerns you closely.” 

“ Concerns me closely ! What can concern a Sanyasi, 
who has nothing to call his own ? ” 

“ Call it what you like,” cried liaghubhai somewhat 
bitterly (he was always annoyed at this manner of the Swami’s 
talking), “ once let this chance slip, it may inwer come 
again. Don’t you know that Jasubha can be dethroned in a 
moment ? And I alone know how that may be done.” 

“A faithful servant docs not talk like that of the Master 
whose salt he eats.” 

“ Sir, I know no false nuvslers, nor false rriiices. 1 serve 
only my true Lord. Wherever the son of the late revered 
llaja Mansing demands my life is a ready sacrifice.” 

Anantanand quietly looked at him. 

“ Sir, this is no time for lying quiet. Wc have no time 
now for thinking. If you permit mo Jasubha might be made 
a beggar within four and twenty hours.” 

In his hiding place behind the bookcase .Jasubha ground 
his teeth. 

“ How so ? ” 

“How so! Do you not understand ?” Uaghuhhai thought 
now that the Swami was completely ignorant and so he lajd 
all his cards on the table : “ Swamiji, Swamiji, what are you 
saying ? Does the state of llatnagadh belong to this wretched 
impostor ? The true Prince of Ilatuagjidh is you yourself.” 
13 
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“ Oh ! ” cried the Svvami completely at his ease still gazing 
steadfastly at the man. 

Jasubha was listening in the dark with eyes wide open. 

“Yes, you. You are the true Prince. If you permit me 
you may be installed on the throne within a few weeks.” 

“Then who is Jasubha ? ” 

*’ Jasubha ? Pardon me, Maharaj, I have to speak of 
your royal mother, but there is no help. The Queen-mother 
had two sons, one born l)efore her marriage, this Jasubha, and 
the other born in <lawtul w'edlock, yourself.” ^ 

There was no change in the Swami’s face. 

“ Then how did he succeed to the throne ? ” 

Raghubhai thougl^t that the Swaini was at la.st moved. 

“ The Queen-mother used to stay at Dersal and was a 
pupil of your teacher Amoghanand. She gave her first child 
into his keeping and then you were born. But she had 
intense love for her first-born and hence when he was a little 
older the children were exchanged, and Jasubha was accepted 
as the heir- apparent.” 

Behind the bookccise Rauubba and Jasubha were staring 
at each other with blank astonishment. The hearts of both 
were beating audibly. 

“ And what proofs have you got ? ” 

“ Proofs ? As many as you need. There are witnesses, 
Bolasha and Kalyan Nayak besides the papers and the 
horoscope. I only wait for your permission, and even in the 
Residency friends have been secured.” 

“And you have come to me for ray permission, 
Raghubhai?” calmly asked the Swami. There was the 
distant echo of unfathomed power in his voice. “ And why 
did you assume that Anantanand will be your dupe ? That 
he will give you the permission you need P That he will 
l^ve his lifelong Sannyas and will walk into the mire you 
point out to him ? ” 

“ Ah ! Raghubhai, Ragubhai ! ” he added with deep 
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compassion in his tones, “ I sincerely pity you. Had you 
honesty of purpose in the same measure as you have cunning 
and ability, you might have become the source of happiness to 
many fellow human beings. But I see now your cup is full.” 

Raghubhai was terror-stricken, he cotild only mutely gaze 
at the bright eyes of the Swami. 

“ You think— do you not ? — that I know nothing. That 
I am ignorant of your visit to Burgapuri and your meeting 
with Doliisha ? Who tried to prevent Jasubha coming to 
Varat? Who conducted secret negotiations with Pestonji 
Seth ? Who has made arrangements even to-day to capture 
me or to carry off Jasubha ? And who has asked for men 
from the Residency to be here to-day ? You and you alone, 
Raghubhai ? And you had an interview but just now with 
Jasubha ? Nice offers and conditions you made to him ? And 
have you come here to me because he spurned you as you 
deserved ? You have yet to learn that it is not easy to 
deceive Anantanand.” 

” However that may be, you are free to make use of my 
secret or not as you wish. I have nothing' to lose thereby in 
either case,” said Raghubhai, playing his last card in the game 
he knew he had lost. 

“ Your secret ! I have known this secret during the last 
thirty years. But do you think I care for your secrets and 
for your petty state ? My Sannyas is dearer far to me than 
such dependent kingdoms and such second-hand greatness, 
even than the Empire of the world. If the Queen-mother 
made a mistake it cert-iinly has been for the best. Otherwise 
I would not have had even an infinitesimal part of the joy 
and the power that are mine to-day. If I had wished to 
dethrone Jasubha, do you think it was difficult for me ? But 
why should I do so ? What are states and kingdoms to 
me ? If he likes to rule let him do so by all means. If I 
really want to rule it would not take me very long to get 
authority anywhere, I want to revive the State, not to 
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destroy it. He has refused to remove Revashankar ; I will 
go to him again to-morrow and beg again from him — I will 
tell him that though the true Prince I beg of him on ray 
knees to give me the power to save the State. I would not 
have told this secret to anyone, but if Jasubha does not listen to 
me I shall as a last resort make use of it in this manner. At 
present the poor fellovv does not even know — ” 

“ But he does,” shouted Jasubha rushing out of his 
place of concealment. The dark cloud upon bis mind had 
lifted. He now 'fully understood Anantanand and his iSgh 
ideals and his true greatness. His heart was full as also 
his eyes. His cold selfishness had melted before the warmth 
of his love and admii-ation for the man. 

The Swarai and Raghubbai turned round sharply ; and 
Raghubhai was now perfectly convinced that his game was 
lost ; all his tricks had been lost. 

“ Hallo, Jasubha ! ” cried the Swami smiling, his 
calm was absolutely unruffled. “There were some things 
repeated here which you ought not to have beard,” he added. 

But before he could utter this sentence Jasubha was on 
his knees at his feet, his tears fell fast. 

"My brother,, my brother, you are a god. This was. in- 
deed the finest thing for me to hoar.” 

The Swami lifted him up kindly and patted him affection- 
ately on the back. 

“ Jasubha, forget our relationship. How could I claim 
any family ? In the language of the world you are ray Prince 
and I am your Sannyasi. Please take a seat,” and he offered 
him his own chair. But Jasubha preferred to stand. So all 
the four remained standing. Ranubha’s emotions were very 
conflicting. His worship strove to thrust out of his heart but 
the remembrance of Champa seemed to restrain him some- 
what. But he was the son of Mansingji and his own Guru ; 
he was, therefore, at perfect liberty to take her away. 
Champa was henceforth ffir beyond the reach of such as he. 
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“ But .Tasubha,” said the Swami, pointing to Raghubhai, 
and stern and pitiless grew his eyes — like the lowering of a 
thundercloud at the end of a perfect day of spring, — “ here 
is a gentleman whom we arc treating with scant courtesy. 
Well, Raghubhai, is your little selfish game played out? 

“ Raghubhai, now take yourself off,” cried .Tasubha with 
anger. 

“ Sir, you shall hear more of this to-morroW.” 

“ What ! you tlireaten me, fellow. I will write to tins 
Residency to-morrow about you, that you tried to blackmail 
me,” 

“ Sir, the proofs of your mother’s im — ” 

Before he could finish the word Ranubha’s hand w;is at 
bis tbroat, Anantanand raised up his arm. llis grave voice 
restrained the fury of Ranubha. 

“ Ranu, let him go. Such vermin is not worth your 
anger. Raghubhai, beware. Don’t you try to play any more 
useless tricks with us.” He opened a drawer in his table. 
“ Here are your precious documents, and here the letters you 
wrote to Pestonji, — I hope nothing has been kept back. All 
your men are prisoners by now. Your Parsi friend is in my 
pay. Is there anything more ? Oh, yes. .Tasubha, just take 
this chair and write out an order for Raghubhai’s deportation 
from your State. 

.Tasubha sat down to do what he was bid. He was as 
docile as a small boy. 

“ Raghubhai, go. You have no business in the state any 
longer. The world is wide. Remember the day you interfere 
again with Ratnagadh affairs shall be your last. Ramkisan- 
dasji suspended you within a well and pulled you out again, 
but Anantanand would not do that much. Go, and pray to 
God to cleanse your wicked heart.” He touched a bell upon 
the table, and a servant entered : “ Call Nitisen,” 

” Jasubha, now another favour.” 

“Yes, whatever you like,” 
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“ Please write a dismissal to Revashankar, and an order 
that some land in Ratnagadh he granted immediately to Varat.” 
“You will get done everything you want. Poor Revashankar ! ” 
cried Jasuhha taking the pen in his hand. 

In a few minutes Nitisen arrived. He was a huge man 
hut only about twenty years old. 

“ Jasuhha, this is the Kotwal of Varat.” 

“ A bit young, is he not ? ” lauglied Jasuhha. 

“ No, with us every youth between twenty and twenty- 
two learns to guard* the town.” 

“ Militia, Svvamiji ? You unfortunately were not horn in 
Europe.” 

“ There I might have died in a workhouse. Nitisen, you 
take this letter post to Ratnagadh and hand it over personally 
to the Divan. Take twenty-five men with you and there do 
what you are ordered. Ranuhha, you have to take charge 
from Revashankar.” 

“ I ? ” asked Ranuhha with astonishment. 

He looked at Jasuhha with hesitation. “ Ranu ray Divan ? 
Well, this is funny indeed.” 

“ Shall I go, Jasuhha ? ” 

“ Po not he afraid,” assured Swaraiji understanding his 
difficulty, “ I will not allow a hair of your Jasuhha to be 
harmed. Nitisen, send five more men with Raghuhhai. And 
let him not converse with anybody until he is across the border 
of Ratnagadh. His horses have lieen waiting a long while.” 

“ Had he got them ready ? ” 

“ Yes, the gentleman had called out the Residency troops. 
The horses belong to them.” 

Raghuhhai cast a look of deep hatred at Anantanand and 
went out with his head hanging down. Nitisen followed. 
But Ranuhha could not make up his mind to start. 

“ Ranuhha,” asked the Swarai, “ are you thinking of 
Champa ? ” 

Ranuhha blushed ; the Swarai had guessed correctly. 
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“ I have not taken her away. She has gone to Girnar.' 
A few months hence she sliall return a full-fledged Sannyasini. 
Now go and with an easy mind take over Kevashankar’s 
work.” 

llanubha looked at the Swami with deepest relief and 
gratitude, and walked out with a light heart. 

{To he continued) * 

KANAIYAL.tL M. MUESHI 


l!he holy mountain of Kathiawar, it stands near Junagadh. 
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THE POETRY OF AUROBiNDO CHOSE' 

Tne publication within the last three years of the poems 
of Aurobindo Ghose affords us an opportunity of reviewing the 
nature of his contribution to literature and realising its 
Iwauties as well as its deficiencies. In this connection it is 
important to remember that unlike his brother, Professor M. 
Gho.se, Aurobindo ‘Ghose is not primaiily a poet, but a ^o- 
found philosopher, who with Dr. Brajendranath Seal and 
Dwiiendranath Tagore has been carrying on in modern times 
the metaphysical tradition of ancient India. Whil . Dr. Seal 
has been mainly concerned in the laborious, if fascinating, 
task of exploring the extent of the philosophical and sc’entitic 
knowledge of our ancestors, and Dwiiendranath has er’^loyed 
his vividly original and uni([ue genus ’n estimating the debt 
of Post-Kantian European philosophy to the ancient Indian 
systems, Aurobindo Ghose has been, for tie last twelve ears 
elaborating a comprehcisive .syntliesis of kn wledge based on 
an intimate aciiuaintaoce with the philosophy of the East and 
of the West. But it is rather strange that in spite of this, 
there is a complete separation in most of liis poems between 
the imaginative and the contemplative elements— the union 
of which as in the poetry of Wordsworth or, Goethe, or Tagore, 
might have secured him a place with them. No doubt, he 
hivs occasionally tried to go beyond the limiting conditions of 
our sensual experience and to express the infinite mystery that 
shrouds the universe from positive knowledge. And Mr. 
Cousins, in his illuminating book on iVeio Ways in English Litera- 
ture has gone so far as to base on these evanescing instances, 


* iSo/i(/s lo Alyrtilla Ijy Sri Auroliiiiilo tllioac : i4rya Publialiiiijr iIousd, Calcutta 102;j. 
Biiji Pivb/iou by Aurobindo Olioso : Arya Pondichprry, 1922* ' 

Love and Death by Aurobindo Glioso : Uoprinted from Shatnu'a 1921 
Ahanti by Aurobindo (Jlio^eC out of print.) ’ 
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an analogy between Aurobindo Ghose and A. E., the Irish 
mystic. Of course our poet found it sweet — 

To commune with the quiet heart and solitude 
When earth is full of whispers, when 
No daily voice is heard of men, 

But higher audience brings 
The footsteps of invisible things. 

And in moments or inspired vision, he believes, — 

All music is only th sound of nis laughter, 

All beauty the smile of His passionate .bliss 

Our lives are H ' heart-beats our rnptnrc the bridal. 

Of Itadha ana jvrishua, our love is their kiss. 

But such moments of spiritual exaltation, as are reflected 
in llio.se and like passages, represent a passing phase rather than 
a permanent realisation. A poem like Emerson’s Brahma 
cr A. E.’s K“ishua — distilling the quintessence of the metaphy- 
sical genius o'’ ’ -i;’., — is what we had a right to expect from 

Aurobindo Ghose, ao ' not to find it even amidst the deeper 
notes of Aia-'a must be to us a matter of keen disappointment. 

The fact cannot oe gainsaid that Aurobindo Ghose did 
not speak out in his verse from the depth of his .soul. Poetry 
is something vital in our lite when it expresses the vivid 
experience of a sensitive mind that is at once receptive and 
creative ; — i.e., that creates by transmuting the impressions 
that it receives by viewing it through a prevailing mood of the 
mind or investing it with a spiritual atmosphere. The mood 
represented in most of his poem.s is predominantly hedonistic, 
and the hedonism is of the most unsubstantial kind, — not as 
in Oscar Wilde and his school, which was sublimated almost 
to the point of a religion ; but as a mental luxury, actuated 
by a distaste for the severities of existence and a desire to enjoy 
the life of the Lotus-land. The burden of his poetic creed is 
well expressed in the following lines, — 

Stain not thy perfumed prime 
With care for autumn’s pale decay. 

But live like these thy sunny day. 


u 
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So when thy tender bloom must fall, 

Then shalt thou be as one who tasted all 
Life’s honey and must now depart 
A broken prodigal from pleasure’s marl, 

A leaf with whom each golden sunbeam sinned, 

A dewy leaf and kissed by every wandering wind. 

The reason for this disparity between his poetry and the 
intensely serious bent of his mind may be that his poetry is 
almost entirely the pivxluctot his youthful adolescent imagina- 
tion, and it represents a mental condition which has been 
described by at feast two of our greatest poets, Keats and 
liabindranath. Keats has spoken of the space of life between 
boyhood and manhood when the soul is in a ferment, the 
character undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition 
thick-sighted, whence proceeds “ mawkishness ” and other 
evils, liabindranath, in his Beminisccuces, has described 
“ the borderland age ” which is not “ illumined by truth ” 
and the poet “flitted about in. ..a baseless, substanceless world 
of imagination where even the most intense joys and sorrows 
seemed like the joys and sorrows of dreamland.” Aurobindo 
Ghose’s poetry belongs almost wholly to this period of his life — 
“ the salad-days of youth, when we are green in judgment,” as 
Shakespeare said. Therefore, it would be unfair to expect in 
it anything like completene.ss of sentiment, perfection of form, 
imaginative restraint and discipline. He is incomplete as a 
poet. A poet’s work is dynamic in character, representing 
the steady development of a life-history. > It is creative by a 
process of progressive self-criticism. Hence we expect in it 
a gradual evolution towards maturity and completion. In 
Aurobiudo Ghose’s work, we miss this process of evolution, 
and hence of completeness. 

But in spite of these limitations, a perusal of his poetry 
will convince any one of the real poetical quality that he 
possesses, and the skill with which he is able to reveal in 
suggestive phrases, images, and ideis the secret mystery of 
things, for the interpretation of which we expect the help of 
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a poet’s superior rision. A picturesque image, such as 
embodied in the lines — 

When o’er the glimmering tree-tops bowed 
The night is leaning on a beaming cloud 

or a suggestive metaphor like this — 

Her delicate face more beautiful than storm 
Or rainy moon light; — 

or the atmospheric magic of the following — 

A golden evening, when the thoughtful sun 
Rejects its usual pomp in going : trees 
That bend down to their green companion 
And fruitful mother, vaguely whispering ; — 

or the grim realism of the superb lines — 

This gorge 

Narrow and fell and gleaming like the throat 
Of some huge tiger, with its rocky fangs 
Agrin for food ; — 

— passages like these constantly arrest our attention “ Ity 
their vital interpretative and illuminative power.” 

Of course most of his poems deal with nature and its 
effects on the human mind — subjects which have an eternal 
fascination for the youthful imagination. The beauty of these 
is not pictorial and transcriptive, but atmospheric and sugges- 
tive, — perhaps best summed up by M. Arnold’s rather dubious 
phrase — “natural magic.” It pervades the mind like a 
fragrance ; it does not fascinate or intoxicate. This will be 
apparent from a passage like this — 

In Ihis garden’s dim repose 
Lighted with the burning lose. 

Soft narcissis’ golden camp 
Glimmering or with rosier lamp 
Censered hone;, suckle guessed 
By the fragrance of her breast, — 

Here where summer’s hands have crowned 
Silence in the fields’ of sound. 

Here felicity sliould be. 

More striking than these is the real mythopoeic faculty 
that is displayed in many of Aurohindo Ghose’s poems. This 
is a power which modern poets are gradually losing in this 
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ruthless age of science, but which was one of the great 
privileges not only of the poets of ancient Greece and India, 
but also of more recent poets like Keats and Shelley. The 
essence of this faculty is that synthetic imagination, which 
Coleridge regarded as the highest faculty of ajpoet. It is, 
therefore, a real pleasure to us to come across passages 
which reveal this rare pou'er. Thus he describes love in the 
following way — 

Love’s feQt were on the sea, 

When he Jawned on me. 

His wind's were jnirple-jjrained and slow ; 

His voice was very sweet and very low ; 

His rose-lit cheeks, his eyes’ pale bloom 
Were sorrow’s<ante-mora ; 

His wings did cause melodious moan, 

His mouth was like a rose o’er-blown ; 

The cypress garland of renown 
Did make his shadowy crown. 

Pregnant with suggestion as this picture is, and entirely 
original in conception, even more magnificent are the lines 
which describe resurgent Ireland — 

Terrible and fair with the eternal ivy in her hair. 

Armed with elamorons thunder, how she stands 
Like Pallas’ self tlie gorgon in her hands, etc. 

But it is hardly possible to agree with Mr. Cousins when 
he says that Aurobindo Ghose’s poetry is a “ meeting place of 
Asiatic univcrsalisra and European , classicalism.” The 
fusion is neither so complete nor so harmoniously developed 
as to be accepted as a distinctive feature. There are, of 
coarse, reminiscences from Sanskrit, Greek, English, and 
the Bengalee Vaishnava poets, but the union of these elements 
has not been vitalised by the integrating logic of emotions. 
Love and Death is particularly noticeable in this respect. It 
Is an Indian myth, written in the Elizabethan narrative style, 
with a suggestion of Swinburne’s prolific melody, and invested 
with the sensuous atmosphere of Joyde,m'8 great poem, 
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combined with ideas which can be traced to Greek sources. 
Here for example, is a peculiarly Greek conception — 

0 Father Sun ! 

He cried, “ how good it is to live, to love ! 

Surely our joy shall never end, nor we 
Grow old, but like bright rivers or juire W’inds 
Sweetly eontimie or revive with (lowers 
Or leaves, at least as long as senseless trees." 

Just as these lines express the passionate love for life Avhicli 
characterised the Greeks, so in other passages wc note their 
intense fear of death. . 

1 cannot bear to wander 

In that cold, cruel country all alone, 

Helpless and terrified, or sob by streams 
Denied sweet sunlight, or by thee unloved. 

Likewise there are instances which are reminiscent of moods 

that are familiar to students of Indian poetry. Thus, iluru, 

dreaming of his union ndth Priyamvada, says, 

She will turn from me with angry tears. 

Her delicate face more beautiful than storm 
Or rainy moonlight. I will follow her 
And soothe her heart with sovereign flatteries ; 

Or rather all tyranny exhaust and taste 
The beauty of her anger like a fruit. 

These lines represent a mood that is curiously Indian in 
conception, and that with the Vaishnava poets degenerated into 
a more or less distasteful mannerism. Particularly characteris- 
tic are the last two lines, of which the sentiment is unknown 
to the West, but n^bich has been always favoured by Indian 
poets. Occasionally, he tumbles upon curious conceits that 
are repugnant to our modern disciplined reticence in art-ex- 
pressions, but which are perfectly in harmony with the canons 
laid down by the Sanskrit rhetoricians. The italicised line in 
the following is a typical example, — 

"What fires from the bud proceed 
Js if the ternal air Hid bleed. 

Of bourse such expressions are few and far between, and never 
seriously interfere with our enjoyment, 
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Sut if the final justification for the use of English 
language by a Bengalee poet be the ability with which he has 
been able to interpret Indian ideas and images for the English 
reader (as has been maintained by Mrs. E. Gosse in his intro- 
duction to Mrs. Naidu’a Bird of Time), then Aurobindo Ghoso 
will have justified himself. Although his early poems 
are full of English sights and sceneries, gradually his 
country found greater expression in his verse. For ex- 
amples, we may refer to the song to the coil {koel), 
“ honied envoy o£ the spring ” in the] plaintive and serflu- 
ous style of Keats, and to our traditional idea, regarding 
the cJioerobaque, to whom “ dawn brings sweet recompense 
of tears.” The few but . exquisite lines to the “ white- 
armed mother,” Saraswati, the imitations of the poems of 
Chandidas with all the decorative conventions of the 
poetry of his school, the poems written in honour of 
Bankimchandra and Madhushudan, the deep spiritual wisdom 
oftheGeeta embodied in many a poem in all mark 

him out distinctively as an Indian poet. Particularly 
noteworthy is the sincerity of tone that prevails in these 
poems — a thing which is absent in his exclusively English 
poems like the pastoral idyll, ‘'Lore in Sorrow ” or the lines 
to Estelle. More characteristic are the two longer poems, 
“Love and Death ” — a tale from Indian mythology, and 
“ Baji Probhon,” an episode from the meteoric career of 
the great Mahratta Shivaji. In both the background and 
the embroidery are distinctively Indian, and arouse in us all 
the beauty and the pathos of our “ historic consciousness.” 
For an example we may cite the splendid lines, with their 
superb imaginative daring — 

Laet all Hutashana in his chariot armed 
S|)rang on the boughs and blazed into the sky. 

And wailing all the great tormented creature 
Stood wide in agony ; one half was green 
And earthly ; the other a weird brilliance 
Filled with the speed and cry of endless flame, 
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The representation of Kama in Loce and Death, in some 
respects rivalled by Rabindranath’s conception in Chi fra, is 
most exquisite. 

I am that Madan, who informs the stars 
With lustre and on life’s wide canvas till 
Pictures of light and shade, of joy and tears, 

Make ordinary moments wonderful 
And common speech a charm, etc. 

The Miltonic use of sonorous names from Indian 
mythology, while appealing to our sentimeijts, reveals an ear 
that is delicately attuned to the music of words. 

We have pointed out what we consider to he the defects of 
these poems ; but let us note that these are the defects of a 
youthful and luxurious imagination, not yet disciplined by 
experience, nor rationalised by a coherent philosophy of life, 
uncertain .is to its possibilities, and therefore eager to utilise 
all that the mind has acquired with an indiscriminate pro- 
fusion that we associate with unregulated strength. These 
would have gradually disappeared or have been subordinated 
to the severe requirements of a ewiative imagination trying to 
grapple with reality. We get glimpses of this possible con- 
summation in many of the poems of Ahana. Such a passage 
as this — 


So boundless is Ihe darkness, and so rife 
With thonglits of infinite reach that it creates 
A dangerous sense <jf space, and abrogates 
The wholesome littleness of life ; 

or this from Ijme and Death, 

Men live like stars that see each other in heaven. 
But one knows not the pleasure and the grief 
The other feels ; he lonely rapture has 
Or bears his incommunicable pain ; ” 


or this — 


Therefore most time 

Still batter down the glory and form of youth, 
And animal magnificent strong ease, 

To warn the earthward man that he is spirit 
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Dallyiu" with transience, nor by death he ends, 

Nor to the dumb warm mother’s arm is he bound 
But called unborn to the unborn skies ; 

or this from Jiaji Trobhou — 

Not in this living net 

Of flesh and nerve, nor in the flickering mind 
Ts a man’s manhood seated. God within 
Rules us, who in the Brahmin and the dog 
Can if He will show equal godhead. Not 
By men is mightiness achieved ; Baji 
Or Malsure is but a name, a robe 
And cov'ers one alone. 

—Such passages, we may observe might have been the 
precursors of a future that remained, to a large extent, 
unrealised. And uotTonlyin thought, in technique also, there 
is a great advance from the structural looseness of Love and 
Death, to tlie compact integrity of Baji Probhou, which may 
be illustrated as the ditference between the unorganised 
Elizabethan narrative diction with thei organic unity of 
Matthew Arnold’s Shorctb and Itiislavi, It is not likely 
that his countrymen will ever regret that the poet was lost 
in the patriot and the pliilosopher, but certainly we, lovers of 
literature, cannot help turning over these pages with a sigh 
as we see the many ])ossihilities that were destined for ever, 
to remain undeveloped. 


Dhikendkanath Ghosh 
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THE GREAT DROUGHT 

[A Dramatic Poem in Three AcU ; after a tale 
ill the Mahahharat] 

Personae dramatis 

Kinw Lomapad Prime Minister 

Santa — his daughter Aged Brahmin 

Yibhaiidak — hermit Old man 

Rishya Sringa, — his son. A boy * 

Varuna, — the God of Bain Ladies to Santa 

Men, women and children. 

Act I 

[iSVeiie. — Garden before King Loma])ad’s palace. The grass is withered and 
brown, trees bare. Enter a crowd of people — men, women and 
children. They look haggard and are in rags.] 

An old man — 

Ah woe is us ; all sadly wander we, 

Our homes deserted and our cattle dead 

O’er the vast land famine and misery 

Long has the peasant from the homestead fled ; 

Oh Maharaja, see thy children stand 
Helpless and starving at thy palace*gate 
Thou art our Father : raise thy bounteous hand 
And save us from this cruel, bitter Fate. 

For three years has the country seen no rain 
And the small streams have ceased to sing their song. 

The oxen try to plough the land in vain, 

Lowing their death-kncll with dry and parched tongue 
The last few cows still stand like skeleton 
Searching for water neath the withered trees. 

•And they are dropping — dropping one by one 
And see thy helpless people drop like these. 

15 
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{King Lomapad steps out of the palace, he looks sad, sighs 
and throws up Ms Minds in despair. The people wail.) 

Old man — 

There is the Raja, how dare we approach him 
He is so mighty, — ah, my courage fails. 

{A little boy steps forward, goes up to the King and stands 
before him with joined palms, looking into his face.) 


Boy— 

Father Maharaja, heed us. 

Are you not yourpeople’s sire ? 

Mother says she cannot feed us. 

In the kitchen is no fire 

And we left our home, all weeping. 

E’en our little goat is dead ^ 

Father says, — no corn for reaping 
Father-Raja, give us bread. 

{The King has meanwhile put his hand tenderly npcm the 
child's head. His face bears the e.cpression of pity and 
despair.) 

King Lomapad — 

Ah children mine my heart in pity throbs. 

How gladly would I not lay down my life 
As sacrifice to save you ; for your sobs 
Pierce my poor heart more deadly than a knife. 

Go to my graneries, which are almost bare, 

Just over yonder, but a step to go. 

Take all you find, and let each have a share, 

But on the morrow ? — Vishnu hear my woe. 
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( Tliey walk out, he looks ajter them and heaves a deep sigh.) 

King Lomapad {alone ) — 

And I am king of those afflicted folk 
I am to answer for each sob and sigh 
Mine is their hunger, mine their misery 
Ah, what has brought upon my land this woe. 

Am I the cause ? Have I myself commit 
A sin of which I am still unaware ? 

Or have my people from the lawful path 
Strayed heedlessly and angered thus the gods ? 

Whate’er it be, ’tis mine to answer still, 

Must not a father for his children speak ? 

They call me ‘ father, ’ place their trust in mo. 

Turn their sad eyes on me in dumb despair 
Would, I could die for them a hundred deaths. 

Eternal Spirit, take my sacrifice. 

Let ray red blood appease the angered gods. 

Vishnu, preserver. Thou who dost pervade 
This universe with Thy abiding life, — 

Save Thou my people, save — and let me die 
Take thou this body, which I olfer Thee. 

{lie looks heavenward in cxpeclation of a sign, then sighs.) 

I hear no voice ; I.see no sign in answer. 

Am I unworthy of th« sacrifice ? 

{Meanwhile the Ministers of State and Brahmins have as^ 
semhled within the palace. The walls divide and show 
the interior of the palace.) 

King Lomapad — 

My greetings unto you, my trusted friends ; 

My heart is glad to see you here at last. 
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Prime Minister — 

Hail Maharaj, we’ve followed thy command. 

And searched the country for the wisest men. 

And here thoii seest them, — Brahmins all and versed 
In all the Shastras of our ancient land 

King Loniapad — 

« 

Welcome my friends ; but, woe, I’m all too sad 
To do you justice as jny honoured guests. 

Yot are we met together here to-day 
In common cjiu.se that does affect u.s all. 

I need not tell you of our country’s woe, 

It Is the remedy that we do seek. 

Oljvdly I’d give my life, but that I see 
No answer to the offer of my blood. 

( To the Hn/hmim) 

Therefore f turn to ye, Priests of the hind — 

So deeply learned in the Yedic lore, — 

As last recourse. Speak, tell me of the way 
In which I .sinned Jind how I may atone. 

Aged Brahmin — 

I have received by meditation’s aid 
Some knowledge of the cause of this distress 
But would it take some time to tell my tale. 

King Loniapad — 

Speak, reverend Sir, I am all ears to hear. 

Aged Brahmin . — 

There dwelleth in a cave in those deep woods 
. That cover a great part of this, thy land, 

An aged hermit, Vibhandak by name. 

He lived for many years a worldly life 
Within this very city ; had his share 
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Of pleasures and of riches, such as men 
Who live on earth, in due time all receive 
And like all other men so one day he 
Discovered that they all hut were deceit 
Riches deserted, pleasures followed them. 

And men who had his mansion often sought 
Grow few and fewer and soon disappeared. 

This illlod his heart with hate against his kind. 
Therefore withdrew he to the forest-wilds. 

Ilis life since that day has been all austere 
So strict indeed it w'as, that in the end 
The gods w'ere pleased and granted him a boon, 
Olfered a gift to him, — left him the choice. 

And, lo, he chose the gift of pow'er to curse. 

And easily is he to anger roused, 

His cave is sliunned alike by men and beasts. 

No huntsman and no anchorite goes near. 

E’en the hyama slinks and creeps away. 

And this, oh Maharaja is the man, 

Whom thou, quite thoughtlessly, once didst offend 
Ry the sad non-fulfilment of a vow. 

{King sighs.) 

Rut fear not ; thine too is the grace to save 
There is one living with this evil man. 

His only son, a youth of noble mind, 

Whom, — motherless -he would not leave behind 
His name is Rishya Sringa, and this fair youth 
Has since his infancy lived in the wilds. 

Ho has not seen a single human face 

Save that which chills his young life in its bud. 

This Rishya Sringa is now a growui-up youth, 

. And ne’r was son more unlike to a sire 
Than this young man to that man-hater is 
Whom he calls father, who ebbs dry his life. 
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.Yet is he destined by the stars’ decree 
To be the doer of great noble deeds, 

To be the father of a noble race. 

And now, oh King, thou art the chosen one 
To save this youth : the Powers will it so. 

’Tis thou alone can take him by the hand 
And win him back to warmth of human love. 

Thou hast’a daughter, a fair queenly maid. 

Whose virgin heart is so all holy, pure, 

That e’en the highest gods delight in her. 

Give him the princess Santa as his wife 
Tlien be the laud from all distress relieved 
And rain will fall in showers from the clouds. 

King Lomapad — 

But who will go to fetch the youth for me ? 

( They look at one another in dismay.) 

Prime Minister — 

Oh King — we ever yet obeyed thee, — but 

{The King looks at them in silence for a while, then closes his 
eyes and stands with clasped hands as if in prayer.) 

King Lomapad — 

Friends listen, I have hit upon a plan 
Or p’rhaps received it from some Power unseen. 

This youth, we hear, has seen no human face 
Save one, and that reflects a heart of hate 
How would he feel, think ye, should he behold 
A maiden’s face, all fair with blushing youth ? 

Stronger than training is the feeling heart. 

The May of life will recognise its own 
And love wiH conquer all the viles of hate. 
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{^The faces of the aasemhly Inghtetif they look at one another, 
smile and nod assents.) 


King Lomapad — 

Then go and take the broadest boat ye find, 

Fill it with moss and ferns and flow’ring shrubs, 
The last that this sad land still has to yield, 

And make the boat appear so green and bright 
That like a floating garden it would seem 
Then shall the Princess and her winsome maids 
Be placed on board, disguised as anchorites. 

And shall the oarsman take them down the stream 
Unto the place where the grim hermit lives. 

Blit must they watch their opportunity 
And see that the man-hater is away 
Before they venture on their sacred quest 
So far our task, — and leave the rest to youth. 

Some of the Assembly — 

Oh hail, our Maharaj, in wisdom great. 

Others — 

Our father thou and our unfailing guide. 
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Act II 

[Sci;hi‘,—\ forest dell before the hermit’s cave. "Vibhandak in 
conversation with Rishya Sringa.j 


Vihhandak — 

Sou, I luive kept thee in this loneliness 
Nigh a score years now. lu this silent place 
Thou hast seen nature in all purity 
Be grateful ever to me for thi.'’ boon. 

Thy comrades have been creatures forest-born 
The jackal and tlie wolf thy brothers are, 

And through the nights thou hearest the tiger growl 
The gray owl hoot and the hymna laugh. 

Than these no better comrad(5S couldst thou have 

For, although danger in their path abide 

They are less dangerous far than that vile breed 

Called human kind, — the foulest race there is. 

Believe me that the cobra’s poison fang 

Is far less harmful than man’s artifice 

The poison fang of human jealousy 

Will gnaw the quiv’ring flesh from thy white bones. 

The jungle safely keeps thee from thy kind 

Nor easily will any one approach. 

The power of my curse is too well known. 

Still if there yet be tho.se that know me not, 

Sec to it that they enter not this dell. 

Now I for my day’s solitude depart. 

I warn again— guard thee against thy kind. 

Rishya Sringa — 

I knew not that there were such as my kind, 

I feel so lonely and my heart is sad. 
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VihMndak (in anger ) — 

No prattling nonsense, thine but to obey. 

Thou know’st my anger, rouse me not to curse. 

(Se ‘Walks off hastily.) 

Rishya Sringa (alone ) — 

Oh Brahma, Creator Thou ot all that is, 

■ 

Why didst Thou mould me, give me of Thy Breath 
If thus in loneliness my days must pass. 

Where not a sound of human sympathy 
Of human sigh or laugh can reach my ear. 

The wild thyme grows along the river bank 
And sends its fragrance to the eglantine 
The jasmine and the violet ope their hearts 
In converse with the early morning sun. 

The wood-dove in the gloaming calls its mate. 

The eagle on the peaks finds brotherhood. 

The stars play on the river’s lisping waves 
And call the lotus to reveal herself. 

Here oft I come by stealth at midnight hour. 

And bare my heart and call out for response 
Brom all the wild things nature does produce. 

But deep within the mirror of my soul 
I see that I belong to other kind. 

The echo of my song falls back on me, 

The trembling note that wanders from the lyre 
Still seeks the choi’d on which to vibrate back. 

My heart is starving for its better self; 

Oh Brahma, grant me my own or let me die. 

(Re starts suddenly and listens. From afar conies the song 
of the maidenst the boat being not as yet visible.) 

Song. 

Float, float 

Dowu the uterry stream 


16 
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Where the willows sway 
Floaty iioat 

With the sun*s bright beam 
Where the wild birds stray. 

Bringing joy when May is young. 

Merrily we float along 
On the river of our song 
All the merry day. 

‘ Float, iioat on a golden song 
All the merry day. 

t . 

{The boat hae meanwhile appeared. The maidem are dressed 
in flowing yellow robes. They continue to sing,) 

Dip, <lip 

Let our vessel glide 
Swaying to and fro. 

Dip, dip 
Silver if the tide 
Where the lilies blow. 

Happy are our lives and free, 

Merry anchorites are we. 

List the oars’ sweet melody 
Where the lilies grow\ 

Dip, dip, list the melody 
Where the lilies grow. 

{The maidens leave the boat while singing and walk about) 

Sway, sway 
Emerald forest trees 
In this fairy grove. 

Sway sway 

Where the golden bees 
Fill their treasure trove. 

Happy is life’s budding spring 
Let us fragrant garlands bring 
While our joyful lay we sing 
To the god of love 
Sway, sway, while we gaily sing 
To the god of love. 
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{Bithya Sringa sits on a boulder and looks on happy and 
amused.) 


Santa {going towards him singing)— 

Who is there all lonely sitting 
While the merry birds are flitting 
Chirping amid throbbing leaves. 

Risky a Sringa {sings)— 

What matters it who I may be ? 

But who these fairies come to me 
With laughter and sweet melody ? 

Santa {singi ) — 

Oh, beware, we may be thieves, 

Rishga Sringa 

Welcome here, who’er you are 
Let me not your pleasure mar, 

Ne\er has my guiding star 
Granted me such company. 

My companions bat and owl, 

All my song the she- wolf's howl 
Or the tiger's deadly growl. 

Or the jackal's yell, 

Newt and serpent— 

Maidens t^nng ) — 

Shame, oh shame ! 
Prythee, none too soon we came 
To break this dread spell 
Come and take spring's golden chance, 
Join our merry song and dance 
In this sylvan dell. 
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Jihhya Sringa {mig(i)— 

Merry is yonr golden lay 
Never yet did I obey 
Happier behest. 

But before I join your ring 
Grant that I fresh garlands bring 
For each charming guest. 

{Tie goes out.) 

M(tide7is — 

The golden m} 

Of sylvan May 
Is resting on this bow'r. 

Oh, swaying trees, 

Oh, fo est breeze, 

Oh, golden summer hours. 

{While still they sang Uishya Sringa returned with a large 
garland. The maidens take hold of it.) 

Ris/fga Sringa {anitle sings)— 

But fair it be 
No more to me. 

My heart will pine away. 

To part and meet, — 

Oh, bitter-sweet. 

Oh sad and happy day. 

Maidens {sing ) — 

This is the day we shall never forget. 

Garlands of roses and mignonet 
Garlands of violet and rosemary, 

AH so joyful and happy are we. 

Bishya Sringa {sings ) — 

. Garland of roses and myrtle and thyme 
Oh, all too soon is fleeting the time. 

Garland of violet and mignonet 
Sad are the days that await me yet. 
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{Se sits down and sighs, resting his head on fm hand.) 
Santa (sings ) — 

Why be SO sad on this bright, sunny day ? 

Mishya Sringa (sings ) — 

Oh, all too soon will it pass away. 

Leave me again as lone as of old, 

Thus shall 1 live till my heart grows colcf. 

Maidens {sing ) — 

Save yourself from crusted age. 

Come unto our hermitage, 

Where the sunlight showers 
Love-rays on the crystal wave, 

Leave this crumbling mountain cave 
And thy burning spirit lave 
Mid spring's budding flowers. 

Bishya Sringa {sings ) — 

Aye, that is a happy thought, 

Maidens {sing ') — 

Let it not pass all for nought 
Turn the thought to action. 

Bishya Sringa {sings ) — 

All too gladly shall I go. 

Maidens {sing ) — 

Come, the rippling wavelets fiow, 

And into the water throw 
All thy disaffection. 

{They walk towards the boat while singing^ Santa and 
Bishya Sringa being last. Enter Vibhandak.) 

Viblpandak^ 

Aye there behold a true obedient son ! 

I see thy father’s orders well obeyed, 
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(Rishya Sringu shrinks and steps hack, hut Santa looks at 
him in fearless innocence. Fihhandak looks at her with 
styi'utiny for a while.) 

Vihhandak — 

Who art thou child, clad in ascetic garb ? 

Wilt to the forest-loneliness retire ? 

I see thy mind all pure and were thy heart 
Pull ready for the hermit’s chosen life. 

c 

Santa — 

Nay, Father, nay, I’m but a simple maid. 

And sent into this -grove for noble cause. 

Fihhandak (kindly ) — 

Thy virgin purity is great indeed. 

Thou art incarnate from those holy lields 
Where devis dwell in stainless sanctity 
Come, tell me frankly what thy purpose is. 

And, if ray powers permit. I’ll gladly aid. 

Santa — 

Most reverent Father, our sad land lies low, 

The drought is scorching the dry fields to stone. 

The famine is so great, that one by one 
Our faithful people drop down by the road. 

Therefore, my sire, the good King Lomapad, 

Sent me unto this sylvan grove, for here. 

The holy Brahmins tell us lies the cure. 

Fihhandak (stem and frowning ) — 

Thou hast come here to steal my son away, 

And hast thou heard that Vibhandak can curse ? 
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Santa — 

Pray, holy Father let mo pay the price 
What’er it be; but save the sighing laud, 

Is curse the cause, let it fall on iny head ; 

Mine be the blast, but let the land have rain. 

Vihliandak (rubbing his eyes ) — , 

Aye — yes — I now see the whole scene revealed 
Of all the men in thy sire’s boasted Court 
There was not one who boldly dared to face; 

The grim old hermit who has power to curse. 

Because their own black sins produced that power. 

But in thy golden heart, oh virgin maid 
Melt all the curses and the will to curse 
At thy fair feet I lay this burden down. 

(He places his hand on her head.) 

And on thy glorious head my blessings are. 

Thou hast transformed my pow’rs and from this day 
My thoughts shall weave but blessings born of love. 

One woman’s holiness could break the spell 
That hosts of warrior men dared not to face. 

And thou, my son, unto this holy maid 
I give thee and my blessing unto both. 

I would not lightly give thee to the world. 

But in my heart I vowed, if e’er there came 
One who could me from this black power redeem 
To such a one would I my son resign. 

That one has come, return now unto men. 

Fulfil thy manly mission, and that done. 

The silence will again ope up her caves 
• Once more to claim thee, — ^thee and her who now 
Is joined to thee as thy own better self. 
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{He holds Ms hands in blessing ovet'them tohile they kneel down 

before hwi.) 

My blessing follow you and now — farewell. 

{He walks ojf abruptly. Santa and Uishya Sringa go to the 
boat loheve the maidens are standing in a semi-circle. 
They take their stand in the centre. The stage becomes 
flooded i!bith a rose-light.) 

Rishya Sringa (sings ) — 

And now behold love’s tender token ; 

Then play ye love-rays on this grove, 

The evil spell at last is broken, 

It melted in the sun of love. 

Maidens {sing ) — 

Then float away to happy places 
More fair than any thou hast known, 

Where amid love and youthful faces 
Thy longing heart shall find its own. 

All {sing ) — 

Ye silver waves, bear us away 
To life and love, oh happy day. 

Ye silver waves, bear us away 
To life and love, oh happy, happy day. 

( JVhile the last four lines are being sung, the boat mooes off 
Oftid the last strains die away in the distance.) 
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A.CT III 

[iSVtfse.— The king’s palsco. King liomapad, Prime Minister, Ai*oiI 
Brahmin]. 

King Lomapad — 

My heart is anxious, where now are the children ? 

Did I do right to send them on this quest ? 

The hermit is as wise as he is wicked * 

Might he not o’er the distance send his curse 
Or trace their path and find them where they are ? 

Aged Brahmin — 

Fear not, Oh King, pure virtue will prevail 
Earth’s greatest treasure is a woman’s heart. 

When that is holy as thy daughter’s is, 

The powers of evil cannot stand the sight, 

But shrink and run, or melt aAvay in death. 

(From afar comes the sound of song and the boat approaches.) 

Song. 

Lo, the black spell at last is broken, 

It melted in love’s holy pow’r. 

No more are evil curses spoken,. 

The clouds will yield, — oh happy hour 1 

{Santa and Bishya Sringa step out, the maidens following.) 

King Lomapad — 

Welcome my children, welcome thousand times 
My heart and home receive you all with joy. 

Full glad I am to see you here again. 

And happy signs I see upon the sky ; 

17 
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Already clouds are gathering in the blue, 

And soon their longed for burden will descend. 

The curse now broken, all our hearts rejoice. 

{Ee leads them to the seat of honour, the maidens group them- 
selves on either aide.) 

And you*shall be the happiest of all 
My daughter, thou, and thou, my chosen son. 

This day we will perforin the bridal rites, 

The conch shall sound and priest the mantras chant. 

Gaily the hours will pass while the soft rain 
Fall down upon the fgrests and the fields. 

{Enter hoys with baskets of fruit and small sheaves. They are 
glistening with tenter drops. They sing and dance.) 

Song. 

Lo, tlie rain descends in showers 
Over the Ihirstinff country all, 

Young again are trees and flowers. 

{They shake the sheaves and fruit-baskets and rain-drops fall 

from them.) 

Behold the raindrops ; — how they fall. 

The cows and deer have come to drink 
By the reviving streamlet’s brink. 

Bright, silver pearls fall from the sky 
No more the soil is hard and dry. 

And ev’ry meadow, ev’ry field 
' Will soon its grateful harvest yield 

And we will sow the golden grain, 

Oh happy, happy, happy rain ! ^ 
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{Enter flower faines^Hhey wear wreaths and carry yarlands 
and baskets. They sing and dance.) 

Song. 

Wc are tlie fays of the wild roses 
Godmothers to the butterflies. 

We watch the daisy when she doses 
Her eye unto our lullabies. 

The violet and the rosemary — 

All wild flowers are our children wee * 

But long we wept to hear them sigh 
Helplessly ’ neath the burning sky. 

( They shake rain-drops from their garlands.) 

But now our hearts are glad again 
Oil happy, happy, happy rain. 

{While singing the last two lines the boys join the song and 
dance. Enter oloudfairies. They are dressed in rainbow 
colours. They sing.) * 


Song. 


We came from Cloudland’s fair dominions 
For the first time since many a day, 

For years we dared not stretch our pinions,— 
No rainbow hue to light the way, 

To guide us downward through the air 
And oh, how very sad we were, 

{A rainbow is thrown on the stage.) 

But now behold those colours bright, 

Which are all creatures’ heart’s delight, 

Both sky and earth will laugh again 
Oh happy, happy, happy rain. 
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[During the last two lines the hoys and Jloioer-fairies join as 
before. Enter Varum, the Raingod.) 

King Lomapad — 

We greet thee, Lord Varuna, King of Clouds 
And thank thee for the mercies granted us. 

Varuna — • 

And I greet thee and all these merry folk, ^ 

Right glad to* see such goodly company. 

This is indeed a happy bridal feast 

Curse-laden years at last have passed away 

The land is bless’d ; virtue has wrought the change 

Oft tried I hard to bring jny fleecy flock 

But o’er this land no power could drive them on 

A burning wind withstood my ciforts all. 

The curse lay on the fields, helpless stood I. 

And oh, the sigh from the hot, thirsting soil 
Cuts deeper than the swordsman’s two-edged blade 
The dull ear of th(j mortal hears it not. 

But he who hears, would give his very life. 

His heart-blood all to still that doleful cry. 

But now that all rejoice and hearts are glad, 

Remember through the years that are to come 

The one good thing that this great Brought has taughf.,- 

‘Vices are their own curse ; virtue redeems.’ 

And I must go, my duty calls me on. 

All force needs guidance, streams must be well led. 

King Lo^mpad — 

May we not ask thee to stay as our guest ? 


Vartina — 

I always am thy guest in streams and brooks. 

In summer shoAv’rs and cloudbursts, find me there. 
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King Lomapad — 

Then sing we hail to thee, Lord of the Clouds 

Varuna — 

And hail to her who broke the evil spell. 

{The maidens and fairies sing.) 

Song. 

I 

When rivers sigh 
And roses die, 

And all man’s efforts fail, 

A virgin heart 
Of simple art 
In virtue will prevail. 

Ill 

Then let us bring 
Love’s offering 
Oh, holy maid to thee 
Whose stainless pow’r 
In darkest hour 
Led us to victory. 


. II 

When for all vice 
No sacrifice 
No altars can atone, 

One pure heart still 

In virtue will 

Draw water from a stone. 


A. Christina Albers. 
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THE PASSING OF THE MASTER 

There was only a fading echo of winter in the air. 

The days lengthened as you looked on. 

The trees whispered a tremulous green. 

The ko§l piped a welcome to peeping Spring. 

The river expiated its muddy sin. 

The frown on the cloud’s face was changed to smile. 

The Earth opened her sleep-refreshed eyes 
To the quickening light of the Sun. 

It was the fourth of February 1909. 

The moon was at her full. 

But ere she had thrown her protecting shield 

Over a day-wcaried world 

Or the westering Sun had disappeared 

Behind a maze of colours 

A man died. A man known but to few 

And loved by fewer still. 

But he loved all. 

Those that loved him found not the ends of his love. 

I 

The love with which he loved them made them doubt their 
own. 

The rest passed it by. 

The rest left unloved the love that was he. 

Love is rare. 

Love is not known when seen. 

He died amidst mean surroundings. 

But the treasures of his soul transcended price. 
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There, where the tram cars discharge their pious load 
Of pilgrims to Kali’s shrine, 

A road bends eastward. 

It lies like an ensanguined scimitar, 

Between neglected garden lands, leaf- thatched huts, 

Green-scummed, evil-smelling tanks 

And low, one-storey brick structures • 

Which shrink with shame from their surroundings. 

On loop of this road lies a patch of groufid. 

Fenced round with split liamboos and hedge-plants, green 
and quick. 

Garden trees cast mild, miniature suns 
Over a humble hut by the side of a little tank. 

Into the tank descends a flight of masonry steps. 

In this the Master lay 

Weak as a child, pure as the smokeless flame, 

Peaceful as the moon’s beam, steadfast as the noon-day sun. 
Tended by the gentle care of disciples. 

Obscure and of no account amongst men. 

The Master’s last breath went forth 
Like a blessing through space. 

The sun sucks up vapour from the sea to pour it out in rain. 
The soul of the righteous man goes back to its Father 
To be poured out as love, wisdom and peace. 

Borne on the shoulders of those 
He had begotten in the light that is God, 

The man that perishes, that loses form and name, 

Was placed beside flowing water 
And there reverently delivered to Fire 
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That renders pure all it touches 

And sanctifies man’s heart as a great love. 

A human frame lost a life which was gained 
By all who loved the soul, 

Radiating as wisdom, beneficence and love. 

The disciples, tear in eye and peace at heart 
Purified by the example of love and wisdom in life and 
in death 

Averted their fftces from the burning fire and departed 
Into a world, dark with unwisdom and unlove. 

May they keep the torch burning and hand it down, 
Undimmed, through the time to come ! 

Mohinimohan CHAI'TERJI 
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A NOTABLE TRIAL 

[The trial of Barendra Kumar Ghosh in eonnection with the murder 
of Amtita Lai Roy, Post Master of the Sankaritolla Post OfEce, Caloulta, 
has attracted widespread attention. We have received from a valued contribu- 
tor a review of the various questions, juristic and sociological, which 
naturally suggest themselves in eonnection with this incident. We had 
intended to place it. before our readers in this issue. But as the High 
Court has granted leave to the prisoner to ajipeal to llis Majesty in Council 
the matter has again become sub judice. We consequently content our-selves 
with a reproduction of the incisive comments made by the " Ditcher” in the 
on the 4.th October, 1923, and on the 11th October, 1923, before 
leave was granted — Ed. C. 11.] 

Sit Asutosh Mookerjec has been a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court for nearly twenty years, and in that time has 
delivered many a judgment of rare interest and value to a 
much wider circle than the legal fraternity in search of modern 
instances to fortify their case law ; hut no previous deliverance 
has surpassed the human document in which he gave reasons 
for rejecting an application to review the case of the Sankari- 
tolla murderer sentenced to death by Judge Page on the 
unanimous verdict of “guilty” by a special jury. The 
opportunity to display his vast legal knowledge, his inde- 
pendence of character, and his stern sense of propriety was 
exceptional, and he rose to it with all the ardour and glow of 
animation of a great actor about to leave a stage which his 
genius had long adorned. 

* * * * 

In the life of the present generation of Ditchers the 
Calcutta High Court has not provided so fascinating a drama 
of forensic irregularity than the attempt of Mr. H. C. 
Chatterjee, Barrister-at-law, to save from the gallows one 
Barendra Kumar Ghosh, who in company with two other 
desperadoes of the badrolog class raided the Sankaritolla Post 
Office in Calcutta on the afternoon of 3rd August, and shot dead 

18 
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the postmaster, Amrita Lai Jtoy, who defended the money they 
would seize. Two of the armed robbers escaped. Barendra 
was caught and hauled before the Chief PresidencyMagistrate 
who committed him for trial at the Criminal Sessions of the 
Calcutta High Court for murder and attempted murder. The 
aecused was respectably conneeted and enough money was 
forthcoming to pay for his defence for which his solicitors, 
K. K. Dutta‘& Co. briefed Messrs. B. C. Chatterjee, S. K. Sen, 
and N. 11. Dasgupta. They found the case one of ^reat 
difficulty, so the two Seniors took the extraordinary step of 
visiting in his chambers the trial judge, Mr. Arthur Page, the 
latest addition from England to the Calcutta Bench, to bargain 
for the life of their client by offering to plead guilty on the 
minor count if the capital charge were withdrawn. Judge 
Page instead of unceremoniously turning them out of the 
room, and reporting their conduct to the Chief Justice for 
disciplinary action, merely rcijccted the bargain, nor did he 
relate the incident to the jury. He was to be punished badly 
for his easy toleration. 

Barendra Kumar (Ihosh was tried, convicted of murder, 
and sentenced to death, Mr. B. C. Chatterjee immediately 
moved the Advocate General, Mr. S. R. Das, for a certificate 
under Clause 26 of the Letters Patent for a review on the 
score of misdirection of the jury by the trial judge. For some 
unaccountable reason Mr, Das, who seems to be as unfortunate 
as his two immediate predecessors, granted the certificate on 
the ex-parte pleading of the defence without calling upon 
the Counsel for the Crown to state any objection he might 
have to the procedure proposed. Thereupon the Chief Justice 
was rushed into constituting a bench of five judges, namely. 
Sir Asutosb Mookerjee, Sir Thomas Richardson, Mr. C. C. 
Ghose, Mr. A. H. Cuming and Mr. Arthur Page to hear the 
application. It is a pity Sir Lancelot Sanderson left for 
England for his annual holiday before Mr. B. L. Mitter, the 
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standing Counsel, let the cat out of the bag, while Mr. B. 0. 
Chatterjee vainly tried to seize it by the tail. I feel certain 
he would have been wonderfully edilled. 

* « * « 

In his judgment Sir xVsutosh Mookerjee did not spare the 
Advocate- General, who, to use a colloquial phrase, asked for 
it. His Lordship said : — 

In the case before us, no cerlilicalo of any description was attached to 
the application made to the Advocate-Ucaeral. The result was that the 
Advocate-General formed his judgment upon materials, tlie accuracy 
whereof was not ccrtilied. Counsel for tlie accused was heard by him, and 
a draft of a certiticatc was then prepared ; this incorporated only .some of 
the allegations contained in the unverified petition. In my view, the 
certificate of the A<lvoeat e-General which rellects his judgment and is 
naturally entitled to respect, should be granted after he has heard represen- 
tatives of the prisoners and of the Crown, and has carefully considered all 
the available materials whose accuracy had been verified by Counsel or other 
responsible persons. If this course had been pursuwl in the present ease 
before the certificate was granted, there would have been no occasion for 
an unseemly dispute as to the weight to be attached to the certificate. 

So much for the Advocate-Geueral. 

Si * • * 

His Lordship was naturally more severe on Mr. B. C. 
Chatterjee whose version of the extraordinary interview with 
Mr. Justice Page he rejected as not “ correct in all parti- 
culars,” the only euphemism I can ftnd in the whole 
judgment. Sir Asutosh said : — 

“ The object of Counsel, who sought, and secured, the interview with 
the trial judge must have been to bargain with him as to the sentence' 
in respect of the charge under Section 302, if the prisoner should plead 
guilty to that count. The gravity of their misconduct cannot, in my 
judgment, be exaggerated. But for what has actually happened, I would 
have considered it inconceivable that Counsel, who have been engaged 
to defend a prisoner charged with murder, should proceed to intimate to 
the trial judge that in their opinion, there was no defence to the charge 
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or, as they euphemistically express it, that their ease was “ difficult, ” and 
should then endeavour to persuade the judge before he has heard the 
evidence, to a particular sentence if the accused should plead guilty. It 
would be wrong for me to conceal that my surprise is intensified when I 
find that the trial judge who lias thus been approached and placed in 
possession of the view taken of the case by Counsel for the defence, 
advises them how the defence should be conducted.” 

Sir Asutosh took the cominonsenae view that Judge Page 
should have turned Mr. Chatterjee and his friends out of 
the room, reported them to the Chief Justice, and asked to 
he relieved of the trial of the cjise. This would have '%een 
the action of any judge at home. 

« « m 

In this connectron Sir Asutosh cites the celebrated trial 
of the Swiss valet, Courvoisier, for the murder of Lord 
William llussell before T'indall, C. J., in 18t0. Charles 
Phillips, counsel for the accused, wished to abandon the 
case when a special piece of evidence so incriminated the 
prisoner that he confessed his guilt, but Phillips was urged 
to consult Baron Parke, w'ho gave it as his opinion that 
if the accused insisted on Phillips defending him, Phillips 
was bound to u,se all fair arguments arising on the evidence. 
“ The special features,” said Sir Asutosh, “ which distinguish 
the ease of Courvoisier from that now before the Court may 
be indicated here : (1) the incident there took place while 
the trial was in progress ; (2) Counsel took action upon 
confession of guilt by the prisoner himself; (3) Counsel 
asked for advice from a Judge who was not trying the case ; 
(4) the judge so approached did not mention the matter to 
the Chief Justice who would have to sum up and to pass 
sentence in the event of conviction ; and (5) Counsel asked 
advice upon a matter of professional etiquette only, and did 
not attempt to make a bargain with the judge upon the 
question, of evidence.” His Lordship further remarked that 
the view taken by Baron Parke upon th« question of the duty 
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of counsel for a prisoner when the latter has, in the midst 
of the trial, confessed his guilt is in substantial agreement 
with what was adopted by the General Council of the Bar 
in 1915. It was also the view held by Erskine. Then 
there is the celebrated obiter dictum of Baron Brainwjll : 
“ A man’s rights are to be determined by the court, not by 
his attorney or counsel. A client is entitled to say tM Jus 
counsel, ‘I want your advocacy not your .judgment, I 
prefer that of the court,’ ” 

* * , » 

From the point of view of the legal practitioner and the 
student of law, the most important part of the judgment is 
that in which Sir Asutosh discusses the vast divergence of 
judicial opinion on the correct inter})rctation of the scope and 
effect of Section 34 of the Indian Venal Code which is ex- 
pressed in the following terms : 

“ When a criminal act is done by several per.«ons, in /urUinfituce of the 
each of such persons is liable for that act in the 
same manner as if it were done by him alone.” 

In the case of Emperor cs. Nirmalkanta Roy tried in the 
Calcutta High Court, Mr. Justice Stephen held that where two 
persons, in furtherance of a common intention of both, fire at 
another, and one only actually hits and kills him, the other is 
guilty, not of murder but of attempt to murder, and it was on 
this dictum that Mr. B- C. Chatterjee accused Judge Page of 
misdirection of the jury. Sir Asutosh holds a contrary view 
and argues it with ability and scrupulous care to state both 
sides of the question. His argument absorbed me and I am 
sorry that the exigency of space does not permit a summary. 

* * ♦ 

The last portion of Sir Asutosh’s judgment deals with the 
blundering of the counsel for the defence which robbed the 
accused of his only chance of a retrial. The cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses for the Crown was perfunctory and the 
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defence of the accused became intelligible only when he made 
his statement, namely, the threefold assertion that he was in 
the courtyard when the fatal shot was fired, that he Avas not 
one of those Avho fired at the postnifister, and that he did not 
share the intention of his confederates to commit a murder. 
“ The vital truth of the matter,” said His Lordship, “ is not 
that the summing up was inadequate, judged in the light, of 
what had been elieited in the cross-examination of the prose- 
cution Avitnesses, but that proper foundation for the defence 
theory had not be^en laid in evidence.” In the circumsj^nces 
could the accused lie said to have had a fair trial ? If the law 
permitted a retrial. Sir Asutosb Avould probably have ordered 
it, for in no other AA’ay could the grave defect in the conduct 
of the defence be remedied. A careful consideration of the 
Letters Patent and an exhaustive .study of the authorities and 
the case laAV bearing on the subject led him to decide that the 
laAv did not permit it. In his opinion there Avas no escape 
from the conclusion that as neither of the two points of laAV 
specifically certified by the Advocate-General could be 
ansAvered in favour of the accused, his application for review 
must be dismissed so far as the exercise of the powers confer- 
red on the Court by Clause 20 of the Letters Patent was con- 
cerned. 

« « « 

It was inevitable that a judgment so outspoken should 
cause painful heart-burnings in mapy individuals. The 
Counsel for the defence, the Advocate-General, and the trial 
Judge could not be expected to smile, and look happy when 
listening to the bold strictures on their sins of omission 
and commission ; but Avhat has amused me and given me 
furiously to think is the indignation of the young lions of 
the Bar that Sir Asutosfi did not order a retrial, law or no 
laAV. T'or some rea.son I am unable to understand, a large 
section of the hhadrolog, including the young lions aforesaid, 
is making a national hero of Barendra Kumar Ghose, a sort 
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of Robert Emmet. His youth, the fact that he was only 
recently married, and his respectable connection arc vamped 
to produce an artificial sympathy. It galls them, therefore, 
that the one loop-hole of a possible escape from the gallow s 
should be deliberately closed by the very person who discovered 
it. I have heard it stated in all seriousness that Sir Asutosh 
would have ordered a retrial, but he was afraid that *.ot a 
single one of his colleagues would agree with hhn. Anybody 
w’^ho reads the judgment with intelligence, without passion 
or prejudices, will soon realise how' monstrously unfair is this 
unworthy insinuation. The judgment is a monument of clear 
thinking, judicial impartiality and courageous candour. Tt 
is a haloed epitome of the judicial achievements of twenty 
years. Opus opijicfim probot. 

* # 

During the whole of the present y(?ar of grace Sir 
7\sutosh Mookerjee has given astonishing proofs of his mental 
vigour, his joy of battle, and his exceptifmal equipment. It is 
good to learn, therefore, that his impending resignation of 
the High Court Dench does not imply a comparative retire- 
ment from public allairs in order to devote the green autumn 
of his life solely to the affairs ()f the Calcutta University. I 
believe he intends to become a candidate for election to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, and I have no fear that ho will 
fail to obtain a .scat. His personality will transfigure the 
representation of Bengal which has hitherto been mediocre to 
the verge of tears. His eloquence, his grasp of the problems 
of the dajq and his unyielding independence will take him 
at one bound into the forefront of men who are shaping the 
destinies of India. I am .sanguine that his entry into the 
Assembly will mark a new' epoch in Indian politics in which 
he will be a driving'force of high pressure. 

« • » * • 

It is rumoured that when Sir Asutosh Mookerjee leaves 
the Calcutta High Court Mr. S. R. Das will be elevated to the 
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Bench, and Mr, Langford James made Advocate-General. 
I am inclined to think this gossip emanates from people who 
would like to see the present Advocate-General removed from 
politics. It is the fashion at the pan-supari conversaziones of 
non-co-operators and nationalists to sneer at Mr. S. B. Das 
and his constitutionalists, but the sneer hides a very real fear 
that he will he able to capture the solid conservatism of the 
landed aristocracy and the professional classes will place him 
in a very strong position given an entente with the officials 
and Europeans. *I do not think Mr. Das has any present 
ambition to snooze on the Bench ; he is much more eager to 
show his erring brother that he has chosen the better part. 
I hear it is possible that Sir Asutosh’s • successor will be Mr. 
Manmathanath Mookerjee, one of the ablest of the Vakeels. 
This is more credible than the other rumour. 

« « » « 

After all Sir Asutosh Mookerjee will not step down from 
the High Court Bench before he bas completed the conven- 
tional span of twenty years, which will not be until June 
next year : he is, therefore, not a candidate for election to 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, This will rob the Calcutta 
representation of the power and prestige I conjured up last 
week “ to play in the eye ” as the saying goes, and to hearten 
us with the hope that Calcutta would cease to play second 
fiddle to Boml)ay in the Imperial parliament. I have just 
seen the Bengal nominations for the I. L. A. and a poorer 
show of dull mediocrity it would be impossible to conceive. 
“ And she named the child Ichabod, saying, The glory is 
departed from Isr.ael.” 

* * * * 

S^r Asutosh Mookerjee’s judgment in the Sankaritolla 
murder case invited an application for leave to appeal to the 
Privy Council on behalf of the condemned man. This 
invitation was promptly accepted by the relatives and friends 
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of Barendra Kumar Ghose, who appear to he plentifully 
supplied with the sinews of litigation. An appeal was made 
under Clause 41 of the Letters Patent to Judges Mookerjco 
and Chatter] ee, and as was inevitable it was granted. Their 
Lordships’ final direction is as follows : — 

We finally direct under Clause 42 that a complete C()i)y of the record 
be transmitted for the use of their lordships of the Judicial Committee. 
This will be prepared, as Is usual in capital cases, at* the cost of the 
Crown, and will include (1) the record of tlie proceedings before the 
committing Magistrate ; (:i) the record of the proceedings 'at the sessions; 
an accurate copy must be obtained of the notes of the trial judge ; (3) 
the record of the proceedings under Clause 2fi of the Letters Patent ; (4) 
the record of the present proceedings under (!Jlausc 41 of the Letters 
Patent. 

We further direct that the memorandum furnished by Mr. Justice 
Page to the members of the Full llench (from which an extract was 
read out in open court) be printed in its entirety as a confidential document 
and be transmitted in a sealed cover to be placed before their lordships 
for such use as their lordships may determine. We consider it essential 
that all the materials available to this court should be placed at the 
disposal of their lordships. 

* * ^ ^ 

The judgment of the Privy Council will he awaited with 
interest as so many important side issues are involved. In 
the meanwhile Barendra will wax fat on jail fare and amuse 
himself by giving away his associates in the ghastly conspiracy 
to free Bengal from British fetters by robbing and killing 
their own inoffensive countrymen. He will probably cheat 
the rope in the end. 


19 
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POST GRADUATE STUDIES * 

In the last few years Calcutta University has pressed 
incessantly into view with the petulant controversy between 
the Senate and the Government over ordinary matters of 
details and important questions of principle and policy. Critics 
have been divided sharply into two groups, one condemning 
the Government as vehemently as the other upholding it. 
In the heat and •turmoil of the conflict people have in a 
wicked exchange of personalities forgotten what are essen- 
tially the main issues. What is it in the activities of the 
University that has been the object of all criticisms? What 
is it that has become, practically so to speak, the obsession 
of the intelligentia ? The answer is not far to seek. It is 
what is known as the Post-Graduate Studies. It will be my 
endeavour to place before your readers a short account of 
what the scheme is ; of the persons who run it ; of the im- 
provement it has effected in the old system of higher educa- 
tion ; of the ideal that underlies it. 

« » iK 

I do not propose to tire your readers with an antiquarian 
dry-as-dust chronicle. It is enough for my purpose to state that 
the system came into operation in 1917, not as the whimsical 
product of some hair-brained crank, but as the inevitable 
result of the acceptance by the Government of India of the 
recommendations of a Committee appointed by them to devise 
means for the consolidation of Post-Graduate work in the 
University. The net result of the introduction of the scheme 
was that Post-Graduate teaching became centralised under the 
mgss of the University, and the privilege previously granted, 
unaer certain conditions, to all colleges in Calcutta to impart 
Post-Graduate teaching was withdrawn. There were more than 
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1,500 students reading at the time for the M.A. and M.Sc. 
degrees in Calcutta and under the new dispensation they 
could no longer remain scattered here and there hut had to 
take shelter under the protecting wings of the University. 

* * * 

What are the features of tlie system ? Two Councils 
have been established, one for Arts, the other for Science. 
Each and every teacher of the University is an ex-officio 
member of either Council. The teachers of a particular 
department form themselves into a Jioard, and there are thus 
as many Boards as there are subjects of study. Each 
Board is, in fact, responsible for a particular department ; it 
elects annually two members from amongst the teachers, and 
these help to constitute an Executive Committee and which 
is left in charge of administrative duties. The Council elects 
its own President who is Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
It has a whole-time Secretary, himself a distinguished scholar, 
who carries on the functions of the Principal on behalf of the 
Executive Committee. The proceedings of the Council are 
always subject to confirmation by the Senate which is the 
body corporate of the University, and a fixed number of 
representatives of which are annually elected to the Council 
and the Executive Committee. 

* * * 

This in nut-shell is the organisation of the Post-Graduate 
department. Its outstanding distinction is the predominance of 
teachers on the respective bodies, all of whom , young or old, 
senior or .junior, occupy recognised positions and have oppor- 
tunities of meeting one another on a common platform. They 
administer their affairs themselves and they reign more or 
less supreme in their own microcosm. The University main- 
tains a large number of whole-time teachers, and has in addi- 
tion invited distinguished Professors from local institutions 
to participate in Post-Graduate work as part-time teachers 
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of the TJnivcrsity. Thus all the available talents have been 
brought together and all students uniformly benefit by their 
teaching and guidance. 

» * * 

Thanks to the far-sighted policy of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, deus ex macMna, the professoriate is not confined 
to Bengalees alone but scholars have been welcomed from 
every part of^India without prejudice of race, caste or creed. 
The result of this broad tolerance, worthy of Charlemagne, 
has been the slow* but sure foundation of a systematic School 
of Indian Vernaculars. Thus, the University possesses a 
Maharatta Professor of Ancient Indian History, a Parsee 
Professor of Comparative Philology, a Tamil Professor of 
Anthropology, a Sinhalese monk -who teaches Pali ; each of 
them has assisted in organising and developing a Department 
of Indian Vernaculars, the like of which does not exist in any 
other Indian University. It reminds us of the main charac- 
teristic of the I^ost-Graduate system, namely, the homage it 
fittingly pays to the traditional civilisation and culture of 
India. The present system of education, however sincere 
and well-intentioned may have been its authors and admini- 
strators, has been followed by an almost scrupulous disregard of 
every distinctive national feeling and characteristic ; under 
the Post-Graduate system an earnest effort is being made to 
appreciate and investigate the manifestations of the Indian 
genius in all its manifold aspects, to nationalise the Univer- 
sity and the outlook of its workers. For this reason the Ben- 
galee scholar turns with not a little pride to the Department of 
History. Elaborate arrangements have been made for the study 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture in all their various 
phases, such as in Indian Fine Arts, Indian Epigraphy, Indian 
Aifchitecture, Indian Administration, Indian lieligions, 
Indian Astronomy and so on. The importance of the study 
of the history of the Bengalees, of the Maharattas, of the 
Rajputs, of the Sikhs, has been recognised. The subjects 
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have been taken cliarge of by l)rilliant Bengalee scholars who 
have been afforded proper facilities for acquiring adequate 
knowledge of the language of the people whose history they 
have to teach. Similarly, the scholar looks with equal pride 
at the Departments of Pali, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Indian 
Philosophy and last, but not the least, Tibetan, which is in 
charge of a Tibetan Lama, a scholar of repute. 

The spectacle which the U niversity professoriate nrosents 
to-day is grand in conception, for it hear.-T convincing testi- 
mony to the practicability of the ideal that a temple of leai-n- 
ing acknowledges no barrier of caste or creed or colour. 
Let a stranger walk into the Senate Hall where the Council 
meets and deliberates, and he will find himself face to face 
with representatives of different nationalities — English, Scotch, 
Chinese, Japane.se, Austrian, German, Maharatta, Oriya, 
Assamese, Madrasi, Parsee, Sinhalese, Tibetan and Bengalee — 
all remarkable and distinct in their outward features and 
habits, but all united by the bonds of amity and harmony on 
their way to a common goal — the advancement of Learning. 

« « « 

Let it not be understood for a moment that the Univer- 
sity has made arrangements for the study of subjects which 
are peculiarly Indian at the cost of other subjects appertain- 
ing to a general culture so essential to a liberal education. On 
the contrary, besides the usual Departments of English, 
Philosophy, Economics, and Mathematics, the last three years 
have witnessed the birth and growth of schools of Experi- 
mental Psychology, Comparative Philology and Anthropology 
whose relations to Indian conditions have not been ignored. 

* * * 

Thanks to the unparalleled liberality of Sir Taraknath 
Pab’t, Sir Rash Behari Ghosh and the Kumar of Khaira, the 
Science Department has made remarkable progress during the 
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last ten years. Sir P. C. Roy, tliat saint among scientists, 
is himself in charge of the Department of Chemistry, and his 
tenacious adherence to national habits and ideals has had a 
peculiar influence on the tone of the college itself. The 
Professors of the Science College are all, save one, Indians. 
Most of them have been chosen from amongst the disting- 
guished graduates of Calcutta University. All of them have 
visited Europe at the e.xpense of the University and received 
training in their special subjects under eminent Professors and 
Men of Science This system has worked exceedingly well 
in both the Arts and Science Departments, for it has helped 
to give the fullest scope to gifted young men for the proper 
utilisation of their powers and athiinmcnts. This is where 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee totally difl’ers from the doctrine of 
separation preached by the non-co-operators. He cannot 
allow the West to predominate, much less destroy, the inherent 
culture and traditions of the Kast ; but, at the same time, ho 
has all along considered it a suicidal policy to shut the 
Western Cate of Knowledge and prevent wholesome light 
coming out of it. 

* * * 

The Science College laboratory has sent out to the world 
a galaxy of brilliant Jiengalee scholars of whom any Uni- 
versity might justly feel proud. To take a fcAv at random. 
Dr. Meghnad Saha, Dr. J. C. Chosh, Dr. Sisir Kumar Mitra, 
Dr. J. N. JMookeerjee, Dr. Sneharaoy Dutt, and Dr. Nikhil- 
ranjan Sen. Then that sturdy and enthusiastic Professor of 
Physics, Dr. C. V. Raman, who has already earned for him- 
self an international reputation. He resigned a lucrative 
appointment in the Pinance Department of the Government 
of India to serve his Alrm Mater with all devotion of enthu- 
sialtic self-sacriflce. 

• * ♦ • ♦ 

The Post-Graduate system has to be examined from two 
distinct points of view. The one is the quality of the students 
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which it is producing, the other, the growth of the spirit of 
research it stimulates in those who arc associated with the 
organisation. The former depends very largely on the nature 
of the training the students receive previous to their joining 
the Post-Graduate classes, and to secure better equipped 
M.A.’s and M-Se.’s the first necessity is to elTect substantial 
improvements in the present system of education in the 
Pengal schools and colleges. This is doubtless a problem 
which entails enormous expenditure from the public funds 
and will be slow of solution ; but the great service which the 
Post-Graduate Department has already rendered to higher 
education in this Province, — and this is as a rule lost sight of 
by the ordinary spectator, — is the creation of a growing school 
of Indian scholars, who, harnessed with the task of teachbig, 
are themselves engaged in spreading the bounds of knowledge. 
It is a new phase in the educational system of the country, 
and perhaps because it is new, acknowledgment or appre- 
ciation has been hard to obtain from tbe people of Bengal. 
Ignorance, suspicion and oftentimes jealousy, have outwitted 
the State which has in consc'quence ignobly failed to do 
what was but its duty to the University. But the story 
of the activities of Calcutta University teachers has 
travelled across the seas, their productions have been placed 
on the market and eminent Western thinkers have 
come forward to recognise their laudable efforts to arouse a 
quick interest in many important fields of study, some of 
which had hitherto been totally neglected. 

It is consoling to the scholar to perceive that the more 
intelligent and patriotic section of the community is 
beginning to know something of their own people who 
are ,gtriving, under the guidance of their High Priest, to 
scatter, amidst enormous difficulties, the seeds of a truly 
national institution. No human organisation in this world 
is perfect, and it would be idle to claim that this new 
system has no defects. Far from it. It has been in existence 
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for less thaa six years, a small span in the life of a nation. 
What, however, hits h jeii demonstrated beyond all cavil is 
that the system is pregnant with great possibilities and if 
reared and nurtured in the right spirit, with benevolence 
and judiciousness, it will place the University of Calcutta 
on a pedestal which will challenge the homage and excite 
the pride of all India. 

The Chela 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PUJAS‘ 

The grandest and perhaps the most solemn of the religious 
ceremonies of India is that known as Durga Pnja. This great 
annual event is looked forward to with unconcealed feelings 
of rapturous pleasure and expectation ; and the homes of 
Bengal, whether blessed with ivorldly richer or cursed with 
horrid poverty, are unconsciously merged in a unique, though 
temporary, sense of enchanting forgetfulness. The restrictions 
that follow the growth of age swiftly disappear, and the 
prospect of appearance of the LTniversal Mother in their very 
midst thrills the hearts of the old and the young alike. 
Carefully clad in new raiment, gorgeous or simple according as 
their circumstances ai’e, the young folks merrily march along 
the streets visiting, one after another the houses of their more 
fortunate neighbours, who perform the Puja. fhoy look with 
bewildered eyes upon tho majestic form of the goddess with 
ten arms each holding a deadly weapon, with one foot on tlie 
back of the lion and the other Rrmly planted upon the broad 
shoulders of the demon, whose breast is being ruthlessly pierced 
with a lance. She does not stand there alone. Her whole 
family is with her. There are her two daughters, Lakshmi 
and Saraswati ; and just below them arc seated her two reputed 
sons, Kartick and Ganesh. 

* * * 

To trace the origin of the ;Mothercult means an inevitable 
entrance into a dry and disputed region. It would be an act of 
indiscretion on my part if I were now to lead my readers through 
the hazy indefiniteness of the primitive ages and proceed to 
elaborately discuss how in the infancy of human mind men 

> Reproduced from Capital, 11th October, 1923. 
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used to mix up their own fancies and feelings with the ways of 
bird and beast, the various phenomena of land and water and 
the movements of sun and moon and stars and planets. I 
hesitate accordingly to enter into a discussion of the various 
interpretations olTered by dilTerent schools of thought, for 
that would assuredly be crossing the barriers of general 
interest. I should not at the same time brush aside this 
aspect altogether but would rather refer to one of the 
most prominent schools of thought for, I doubt not its 
examination will rouse the interest and curiosity of the 
readers. ’ 

* % * 

The Mythology of the Puranas and the mysticisms of 
the tantras associate this iestiyal with a portentous event 
in the history of the heavens. 'I'he Kingdom of Heaven fell in 
danger; the Demons and the Asuras, rendercMl supremely powisr- 
ful by the sulferancc of the Almighty, attacked the regions of 
the gods, put them to rout, dethroned them, reduced them to 
a plight of poverty and humiliation, and challenged the 
command of the Creator himself. Defeat and oppression carried 
the gods to the presence of Visnu, who was their Lord. The 
divine wrath of the indignant Visnu was tremendous, and 
streams of glory rushed forth from his glowing countenance 
and lo ! there sprang Maha-maya. There came out Hashes 
of anger from the faces of other gods which having entered 
the person of IMaha-maya transformed her into a body of 
divine and dazzling glory. 

* * * 

That Avas Durga; the beauty of Siva was stamped on her 
face, the strength of Visnu was in her arms, and the darkness 
of Yaraa (the God of Death) was present in the cloudy range 
of her dishevelled hair. Brahma decorated her with his rosary 
of beads. Visnu approached her with his disc, Siva gave her 
his trident, Bisvakarma, the heave^nly artisan, presented her 
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with his axe, the Ocean laid before her a garland made of the 
finest lotuses, and the Himalaya brought for her a majestic 
lion to ride on. Thus endowed witli divine powers and glory 
and equipped with brilliant weapons she in a frighful rage 
ascended into the air and demons lost the day. This Pouranic 
myth is commemorated by the celebration of the Durgotsava, 
the festival of Hurga, who proved to be the, saviour of the 
gods from the scourge of the demons. It is one of the mytho- 
logical versions of the origin of Hurga, anil it is needless to 
point out how remarkable must have boon the influence of 
the legend on the minds of the people of the dark ages of 
India. 

$ % » 

It is interesting to bear in mind that the worship of the 
goddess was originally celebrated in March during the spring 
and not in October. In Bengal the March celebration has lost 
its hold almost completely. The legend describing how the 
goddess came to be worshipped in the month of Octolier has 
been of late associated with the Ramayana. Havana, the 
ten-headed monster-king of Lanka, proved an exceedingly 
formidable adversary for llama whose resources were fast 
being exhausted. He did not despair of success, and in a 
spirit of undaunted devotion and confidence he began to 
worship the goddess Hurga. The legend proceeds to narrate 
how llama promised to lay at the feet of the goddess as 
many as one hundred blue lotuses. These were secured in 
time, but in order to test the depth of llama’s devotion 
Durga took away one of them, llama was perplexed and 
the gravity of the situation was intensified by bis inability 
to secure another lotus. The time of the worship was fast 
slipping by and the great king whoso devotion was uncon- 
querable proceeded to perform a truly courageous deed. 
He -was about to take out one of his own blue eyes which 
were in no sense less beautiful than the lotuses. The 
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goddess intervened. The desired boon was readily conferred 
on Bama. Victory smiled on him and it was through his 
efforts that the worship of the goddess came to be celebrated 
at what was an unrecognised period of the year. 

=ilk ^ ^ 

The interpretations of the Puja have been varied in 
form and number. Bankira Chandra Chatterji, that great 
novelist, who has been described as the Scott of Bengal, 
offered an interpretation that was characteristic of him. The 
goddess is invoked during the autumn season. It is a period 
when the natural beauty of the fields, full of rich crops, 
affords as much pleasure to the human eye as does the danc- 
ing gait of the voluminous rivers whose water is no longer 
scanty or dirty, thanks to the rains that arc just over. 
Bengal is mainly an agricultural land. What with the plen- 
titude of harvest and natural beauty of the surroundings, 
the sturdy and honest peasant folks of Bengal who were 
neither oppressed by an incessant anxiety for ‘ bhat and dal,’ 
nor tormented by the hideous intrusion of almost continuous 
epidemics, invoked the goddess with outstretched arms and 
open heart. The Mother is represented as the source of all 
power and glory. On her right are Ganesh and Lakshmi. 
Ganesh is the eternal symbol of success, and his worship 
returns vigour and strength to those who crouch under 
despair and despondency. Lakshmi is herself the goddess of 
wealth, of Fortune. Her stores never go empty, and he who 
will secure her blessings Avill never know what sufferance 
means. But what charm does accompany wealth, if igno- 
rance rules the world ? And on the left of the Mother stands 
^araswati, the goddess of Wisdom. Painted in scrupulous 
white, she stands on a lotus and boldly, challenges the supe- 
riority of wealth to Avisdora. 
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There is still one more whose position is in no way less 
important than the others, and he is Kartik, a sou of the 
Mother, and the General in Chief of the army of the gods. 
He symbolises martial powers and without his dominant 
presence the group cannot evidently bo deemed complete. 
The material forces of Evil and Good are clearly depicted by 
the Demon and the lion under the feet of the Mother. This 
represents the image of all that is high and noble, leading to 
materialistic and spiritual success in life. Ear above the 
panorama of the divine figures one detects the sublime form 
of Siva engaged in deep contemplation and in the vision of 
the beatitude with characteristic unconcern of all that sur* 
rounds him. 
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Religion and Modern Life by S. C. Roy, with an Introduction by 
the late Sir N* G. Chandavarkar. Published by the Asiitosh Library, 
Calcutta, 19^3. 

The book and its Introduction, though written from the point of view 
of BrahmoisJU and witb what may bo regarded as a propagandist motive 
are inspir**d by a lofly enthusiasm for lofty ideals. Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar who writes the Introduction, holds that the ‘sleeping east,’ 
seems to be more at peace with itself than tlie ‘ go-ahead * west, on account 
of its adherence to certain imponderables or ultimate values. Such an 
estimate does not, however, blind him to the defects of modern Indian life, 
which he exposes with much force and earnestness. “We find fault with 
western civilisation because of what are thought to be its defects in point 
of colour bar and racial distinctions, its exploitation of the weaker peoples and 
its worship of money and material wealth : but we forgot that in our own 
country, we by our conduct stand condemned in the eyes of God and Man 
for sharing these defects in our treatment of our own countrymen and in 
our spiritual, social and economical relations ’’ (p. xvii). Both Justice 
Chandavarkar and Professor Roy believe that the remedy for oiir present ills is 
not less of religion but more of it, a greater earnestness in living the life of 
spirit instead of merely praising it with our lips. It is true that the great 
religions of India demand the practice of maitri or Universal benevolence 
but the author contends that the general life of the people does not realise 
the ideal. The book is a valuable one for all who are interested in the 
problems of religious life and growth. 

X. 


Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, 1750-1921. Edited by 
Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D.Lit., Oxford (Humphrey Milford). 
While there have been innumerable source books about English history, 
there are very few dealing with Indian history. Although there is a 
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wealth of material to compile these source books, but so far hardly anybody 
has attempted this task. Prof. Keith’s work mij^ht be rei^arded as a <rood 
pioneer work in this untrodden field. It brings within easy reach of a 
student of British Indian History, despatches and speeches, for which 
he would have to hunt in a big library. It is to bo regretted that the 
editor did not think it fit to indicate the sources from which he had 
made his excerpts. The book is divided into two volumes, the first eoveriug 
the period from 1750-1858, the second coming down to ll):21. The last 
selection is the address of the Duke of Connaught inaugurating the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

In the second volume, the editor has wisely included some ‘rnoffieial ’ 
documents like Mr. Gokhale’s })olitical testament, *tho Congress Ijeague 
Scheme and the Memorandum of the nineteen eleeteJ members as to post- 
war reforms. It is di/licult to see why Prof. Keith made the year 1750 the 
starting point of his selection. Macaulay speaking in the Commons in 
1833, said (Vol. I, p. 230 ) — ‘ It a mi.stake to suppose that the company 
was a merely commercial body till the middle of the last century. More 
than 120 years ago, it was in miniature precisely what it is now. It was 
intrusted witli the very highest prerogatives of sovereignty.’ A few 
extracts from the earlier charters and court minutes would have enhanced 
the value of the work. Every man has his own criterion as regards what 
should be included and it would not be very dillieult to find fault with 
Prof. Keith’s selections. But it is impossible to satisfy every reader. 

Y. .1. T. 


New Light upon the Philosophy of India bj D. G(»f)anl Chetty. 
Published by Messrs I. M. Dent & Sous, London. 

The title of the book and tlie publisher’s jaiff on the outer wrapper 
are both misleading. The author is undonbt<*dly a very earnest man and 
knows a good deal about Saiba Siddlianta, Swedenberg, and modern Cljristian 
Mystic Literature but he has not apparently .systematised his ideas. 
His hope that India will be won for Christ through the teaching of 
Swedenborg is very comjdimentary to Swedenborg but not to himself. 

I am quite sure,” he says, that in half a century such a Christianity 
will be able to do ten times as much work as the orthodox churches have 
accomplished in the last three centuries.” Even if the author is right in 
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holding that India is a land of philosophy, and Indians require philoso- 
phical teaching to convince them,” he is certainly wrong in thinking that 
“ Swedenborg’s philosophy is the best suited for the purpose.” 

The book is a sign of the present chaos and unsettlcment in the 
religious world where men are casting covetous eyes on short-cuts 
to salvation. 

Y. 


Readings in English Social History, Vol. IV. 1603-1688. Edited 
by R, B. jSIorgan, ^i.Lit'., — (Cambridge, at the University Press), 
History becomes very often hardly anything but a bare chornicle of the 
kings and their vices, of politicians and their intrigues, of soldiers and their 
sanguinary feats of arms. It is but a gilded pageant, and as such gilded 
cheat. people, the real hero of history, is forgotten. What we most 

like to know in English history is how the average Mr. John Bull lived 
in the past. — What was his mode of life, how did he dress, what recreations 
\vas he fond of, what were his joys and sorrows. It is only recently that 
social history has come to be regarded as perhaps the most im)>ortant aspect 
of a nation’s life story. 

The present book consists of selections from contemporary literature 
and gives a vivid picture of English social life during the seventeenth 
century. We find King James sermonising in his usual pedantic style 
against tlie prevalence of tobacco-habit^ — ‘ a custom loathsome to the eye, 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs.’ We 
read of rich schoolmasters (does such a prodigy exisl|?) who scorned ‘ to touch 
the school but by the proxy of an usher,’ and of rich scholars ‘ commuting 
their whipping into money.’ IMr. Pepys to witness an execution paid a shil- 
ling ' to stand upon the wheel of a cart in great pain, alone an hour before the 
execution was done.’ Very interesting side-lights are given about t' e 
theatres, and sports of the Restoration period. The editor seems to have 
made his selections with judicious skill. The teacher of English history 
will find many a suggestive fact with which to give life to the dry bones 
of their subject. 

> Y. J. T. 
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The Indian Atheneum — a Journal devoted to History, Literature 
and the Arts (26, Chowriii^liee, Calcutta). There must be iu India many 
persons who, weary ot* the din and bustle of political conflicts, would like to 
have a monthly run entirely on non-political lines. So far^ there was 
hardly in this country a journal which would meet with their needs. To 
them, our new contemporary — the Indian Atheneum —will be just the paper 
they want. It is devoted to history, literature and the arts of the world, 
and preserves a nice balance between the grave and the gav. The get-up 
speaks well of the enterprise of its ])romoters. Appropriately enough, the 
first article gives an interesting account of Armenian Journalism in India. 
The first Armenian journalist — Llcv. Arrathoon Shumax-bii — edited, composed 
and printed his monthly and even the paper used iu printing was manu- 
factured by him. We extend a cordial welcome to our new friend and we 
hope that it will soon attain the literary stature of its great namesake. 

V. J. T. 
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The Vice-Chancellok. 

Our respectful condolence to the Vice-Chancellor on the 
occasion o'f his sad hereavemeut. 'Po lose in quick succession 
a grandson, a son, a sister and a daughter would be sufficient 
to kill the •irdour and buoyancy of the strongest of men. But 
he has braved the series of sorrows like a man. It 
understood that the V^ice-Chancellor will join the Royal 
Commission towards the end of this month and this may 
lead to his temporary absence, from Calcutta during portions 
of Novemhei' and December. We are gratified to hear that 
he will, notwithstanding such occasional absence, remain at 
the helm of our afi’airs. 

* Tlf * * 


The Jagaitauini Medal. 

The Syndicate have awarded the Jagattarini Medal for 
192.‘1 to Bahu Saratchandra Cliattopadhaya for his original 
contributions to I^etters written in the Bengali language. 
The adjudicators have selected for special mention as his chief 
contributions his Avorks named Palli-samaJ, Earner Simatl, 
Blndoor Chele and Srllcantha. It will be recalled that the 
first recipient of the Medal Avas Dr. Rabindranath Tagore to 
Avhom the aAvard Avas made in 1921. 

Stephanos Niumalendh Chose Lectuheh. 

It will he in the recollection of our readers that sometime 
ago our distinguished friend, Rai B.ahadur G. C. Ghosh, found- 
(id a lectureship in this University for the promotion of the 
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study of Comparative Religion. The first occupant of the 
Chair was Professor Arthur Anthony Macdonell, Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit, in the University of Oxford. The 
Senate have just appointed as his successor Professor ^laurice 
Arthur Canney, Professor of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
ture in the Victoria University, ^[anchester. Professor 
Canney had a distinguislnHl career as a student in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Ho was Fish Exhibitioner for Hebrew, 
Houghton Prizeman for Syriac ; lie was besides Pusey and 
Ellerton and Kennicott Scholar for Helirew. He tr)ok his 
Degree with Double Honours in the Scliools of T^heology and 
Semitic Languages. He was subsequently a student in the 
University of Berlin and a teacher at Kolln'rg and ^fagde- 
burg. He was appointed Lecturer in the ^lanchester Univer- 
sity in 1910 and has been Professor since 1912. His contri- 
butions to the Kncyclopuxlia Britannica, tlie EncyclopuMlia 
Biblica, and the Encyclopjedia of Religion and Ethics are 
well known. He has recently published an Encycloptedia of 
Religions. I.t was explained at tlic meeting of the Senate that 
as the first lecturer was an authority on Aryan Religions, the 
second lecturer might well be a specialist on Semotic 
Religions. 

^ ^ ^ * 


llAliDINOR PUOFKSSOK. 

On the retirement of Dr. C. E. Cullis, the Senate appoint- 
ed a Special Committee to recommend a successor. The Com- 
mittee submitted a Preliminary Report on the 9th March, 
1923, to the following elTect : 

“ In view of the circumstances that the Chair of Mathe- 
matics founded by Sir Rashbehary Ghose is reserved for 
Applied Mathematics and that there are four Chairs reserved 
for yiiysica, we are of opinion that the Hardinge Chair -of 
Mathematics should be reserved for Pure Mathematics. 
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Preference should obviously be given to a specialist who is 
eminent for his work and attainments in some department of 
the rapidly extending domain of modern Pure Mathematics, 
and who may be expected to lay the foundation for a School 
of Pure Mathematics in this University. We propose accor- 
dingly to make further enquiries liefore we submit our final 
report to the Senate.” 

The Committee, on the 29th September, 1923, recom- 
mended “that Dr. Ganesh Prasad, M.A., D.Sc., formerly 
Sir Rashbehary Ghose Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
this University, be appointed llardinge Professor of Higher 
Mathematics, for a term of five jears, on a salary of Rs. 1,000 
a month.” The Committee further recommended “ that ho be 
permitted to visit from time to time the chief seats of 
mathematical learning outside ' India, provided no extra 
expenses be incurred on such account.” 'fo the Report was 
appended the following statement of the work accomplished 
by Dr. Ganesh Prasad. 


OKIGINAIi PAPERS, 

(A) Pi;bk Matheuatio'-. 

1. Di’ll'eri'iilldf (leninplry, 

(I) “ I'ebcr den Begtiff der Iviiiminungslinien (Naehricli- 
ten der k6ni<riicheii Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen, llatlieniatiRoh-pliysikalisclie Klasse, 
1901, Heft ;j). 

(•2) “ Ueber die Hilbcrtschcn Satze in der Theorie der 
Flaelicn kons.taiiter OawssRcber Ki iimmung” (Matlie- 
matische Annalen, Bd. Cl, 190.")). 

(3) “ Ueber eino Klasse von nichtanalylisehen Flachen 
konstanter Gansaseher Krummnng” (Mathematische 
Annalen, Bd. fi-1, 1907). 


II. T/ieorj/ of Fiiiu’h'o/1.1 of a Real Variable. 

(1) “ On the present state of the theory and application 
of Fourier’s series” (Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe- 
matical Society, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1911). 
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(5) “ On some reeoiil i-eseaivlies ivlalino* to (he t‘\]>ansi- 

bility of funclions in iniiniic series” (lUillotiii of the 
Calcutta ^lathematical Society. Vol. No. ItUf)). 

(G) On the (jxistence of th(3 mean dillonMitial oo-ellieient 
of a continuous function’' (iinllotin of the (’alentta 
Mathematical Society, Vol. G, I Dio). 


III. II a nn oti i o A n altjxi -v. 

( 7 ) “ Ueber das Oansssche WrFahren I'tiir die Zerleiviin*^’ 

einer o'anzen liom 054011(311 Eunktion in Kuj^olfunk- 
tionen,” (Mathematische AnnaKii, Hd. 7 :^, ID 1-2). 


IV. Thcortf of Volviilioh, 

(S) On the polentials of ellipsoids of variable deiisil ii <’' 
I'MiJssonger of Matlu'niatic'J, ;il), I'.lOD'), 

(D) *'On a non-aiialy(ical potonhal function” (luilletin 
of the Ca’cutta ’Mathematical Societv, \\)1. I, No. 
1, IDOD). 

(10) On th(» linear distribution eorrf.'spondim^ to the 
jiotontial function with a pre.scribcil boundary vahu^” 
(Hulletin of the C’alcutta IMathematieal Soro'etv. \‘ol. 
o, IDIG). 

(11) ‘‘ On the second dc«*ivatcs of (he Nh^wdonian jiotential 
due to volume di.Mrilmtions havin'^ a discontiniiify 
of the second kind (Hulhdin of the Calcutta 
^lalhematical Society, V’ol. (>, IDIG;. 

(1:1) ^M)n the failuie of Poisson’s eipiation for cerlain 
volume distributions” (Philo-Jophic^al ^Maj^azim^ 
Vol. ;n, ID 17). 

(IG) “ On the failure of Poisson’s Oipiation and of Pefrinis 
{^oiKM’ali/.ation ’’ fl3ulletin ol l,h»‘ Calcutta Afatho- 
matical Society, Vol. S, iDIS). 

(14) “On the Newtonian pnt» niial duo to a surface distri- 

bution havinijf a discontinuity of tbo second kind” 
(Uendiconti del Circolo ATatoinarioo di Palermo, 
t. 4:2, ID 17). 

(15) “ On a poculiarify of tin* irnnal com[) 0 !j(*nt of the attrac- 

tion due to certain siirbice distrihntions ” (Pliilo- 
sophienl Ma«;’azine, Xo]. GG, 1D18) 

(IG) “On the normal drrivatc of the Newti^nian potential 
due to a surfMCt3 distribution liavin <4 a discontinuity 
of the second kind ” (bulletin of the f.’alcntla Matlie- 
matical Society, \"ol. D, IDU)}. 

(17) “On the potential of a double layer whose stvenafth 
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lias a (li^eontimiity of the sceoncl kind (Proceedings 
ot* the Benares Mathematical Society, Vol. 2, 1920), 

(18) “ On tlie failure of the analogue of Poisson's equation 
for the logarithmic potential due to certain distri- 
butions " (Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society, Vol. 4*, 1922). 


( B) ApPLI KD M ATII KMATlfS. 

(19) ‘-Constitution of Matter and analytical theories of 
heat ” (Ahhandlungim dei kdnigliehen Gesellschaft 
dor Wissenschiaften zu (lottingen. Mathomatioh- 
physikalische Klasse, Bd. 2, No. 1, 11*03). 

(20) “ From Fourier to Poincare '' (Bulletin of the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society, Vol. 3, 191o). 

(21) “ On the vibrating string with au infinite number of 
edges " (Bnllotin of the Calcutta jMathematieal 
Society, Vol. (>, 19 H>). 


BOOKS. 

(A) PunUSTIKD. 

(1) Text-book of Differential Calculus'^ (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 19 () 9 ). 

(2) Text-book of Integral (Calculus” (Tjongmans, Green 
is: Co., London, 1910), 

(3) “ Mathematical Research in the last 20 years'' (Wissen- 

.schaftlicher Verleger, Walter de Gruyter isf Co., 
Berlin and Leipzig, 19*23). 

(B) Ix TUF. Prkss. 

(1) “ The place of partial differential equations in Mathe- 

matical Physics (Readership Lectures delivered 
at the Patna University in 1921). 

(•i) Prom Wallis to WeiiMstress : Lectures on the 
development of the theory of elliptic functions." 


L1'«T of TIIK PKKSENT AXJ) fOiniWR RESEARCH StIJI>ENTS OF 
Dr. Ganesii Puasvd wiiu iuk Titles of the Papbiis 

PCDLISIIED Tjy THEM WITH HIS HELP. 

I. Dr, Bibhutibhusan Datta, D.Sc., University Lecturer 
in Applied ^lathomatics, Calcutta University : — 

(1) '‘On the figures of equilibrium of a rotating mass 
of liquid for laws of attractif^n other than the law 
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of inverse square’* (Biilll'tiii ol' tlie (\ilfMiUji ^latbe- 
matical Society, A^ol. 3, IDJ j). 

(:i) “ On the motion of two spheroids in an inlinite hqiiid 

along the common axis of revolution’" (Bullcliu of the 
Calcutta Mathematical Society, Vol. 7, 1917) 

(3) On the non-stationary state of heat in an elli[)S()id *’ 
(Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, 
Vol. 8, 1918). 

(1) “ On a method for determitiing the iion-slalionary 

state of heat in an ellipsoid (American Tournal of 
Mathematics, Vol. 41, .919), 

(5) “ On the motion of two spheroids in an inlinite liquiil 

along their common axi^ of revolution'’ (American 
Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 43, 1921). 

IL Dr. Sudhansukumar Banerjee, D.Sc., Director of the 
Colaba Observatory, and rortnerly Ghosh Professor of 
A])plied Mathematics in the Calcutta Ihiivorsity: — 

(1) “ On sound-waves due to prescribed vibration on a 

.sjilierical surface in the presence of rigid and fixed 
spherical obstacle” (Bulletin i>f the Calcutta Mathe- 
matical Society, A'ol. I, lOl.')). 

(i) “On oloctromagnetic waves due to electrical oscillations 
on the surface of thin spherical sludl in tin* presence 
of a uon-conccniric conducting sphere” (Bulletin of 
the Calcutta Mathematical Society. Vol 5, 1910). 

(3) “ A^ibration of a membrane bounded by two non-cou- 

centric circles” (Bulletin of llio Calcutta Alathe- 
nialical Society, \ol. 8, 1918). 

IIL Mr. Hariprasanna Banerjee, M.Sc , l-nivcrsity Lee- 
tiirer in Pure Mathematics, Calcutta Univer.sity : — 

(1) “On a generalised force-function of Painleve"s ty}>c ” 
(Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, 
Vol. 4, 19 lo)- 

(•2) “On the ai)plication of the theory of functions to 
Dynamics ” (Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, Vol. 8, 1918). 

IV. Mr. Narendrakumar Majumdar, M. A., Univer.sity 

Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, (’aleutta Univer- 
sity 

(1) “ On the use of liitz’.s method for iinding the vibration- 
frequencies of heterogeneous strings and membranes ” 
(Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, A''ol. 
10, 19:20.) 

V. Dr. Sasindrachandra Dhar, D.Sc., Professor of Mathe- 

matics in the Government College, Nagpur, and 
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fornieily IJnivvrsity Lecturer in Pure Mathematics in 
the Calcutta Ui.iversity : — 

(1) “ On the vibrations of a membrane whoso boundary is 

an oblijjue parallelogram (Bulletin of the Calcutta 
^rathematical Society, Vol. 8, 10 IS). 

(2) On some ]ie*v theorems in the geometry of masses^* 

fBulleiin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, Vol. 

0 , 1010 ), 

(:>) On Joacliimsthars attraction problem^’ (Bulletin of 

the Calculta Malliematical Society, Vol. X, 1920). 

w 

VI. Dr. Nalinimohan Basu, D.Sc., Keader in Mathematics 
in the l).e«*a Cniversify and formerly University 
Leeturer in Applied Mathematics in the Calcutta 
Cnivcrsily : — 

(1) On the motions of a perfectly elastic particle inside 
a given j)lane area under no external forces^^ (Bulle- 
tin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, Vol, 7, 
1017). 

(•?) “ On the determination of a rough .surface on which a 
moving jmrticle may describe a prescribed patlU* 
(Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society 
Vol. 8, 1018). 

(;J) On a \m\ eu>o in which the motion of a particle on a 
rough surface is determinable by quadratures ” (Plii- 
logopliical Magazine, Vol. ^17, 1910). 

(4) “ On some l.aw.s of central force (Bulletin of the (’alcutta 
Mathematical Suciehq Vol. 13, 19:22). 

VII Dr. Nikhilranjan Sen, D. Sc , Ohosh Professor of Ap- 
plied Mathematics in the Calcutta University : — 

(I) “ On the potentiahs of uniform and heterogeneous elliptic 
cylinders at an external point” (Bulletin of the 
Calcutta Mathematical Society, Vol. 10, 1920.) 

(*2) On the ])oteiitial.s of uniform and heterogeneous 
elliptic cylinders at an external point.^* (Philosophical 
Magazine, Vol, 38, 1919.) 

VIII. Mr. Bholanath Pal, M A., Lecturer in Mathematics 

in St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta : — 

(T) “ On the motion of an ellipsoid of revolution in a 
viscous ilnid in the light of Professor Oseen’s 
objection to Stokes’s treatment of the case of the 
sphere” (Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, Vol. 10, 1920). 

IX. Mr. Lakshminarayan, M.A., Reader in Mathema- 

tics in the Lucknow University, and IMember of 
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fclifi Si*nato and the (^)nrf of* the BonarO'< Hindu 
Univerj^ily : — 

(I) “ On a new discontinuous Junction t^iven hy Westfall 
and Lukacs’^ (Hiilletiii of the (\'ileiiUa Mathe- 
matical l^ociety, Vol. 2, 1015) 

('2) ^^The construction of certain peculiar reeliliable curves’* 
(Bulletin of the (*alcutta Mathematical S‘»eiotv, 
Vol. 8, 1018). 

(8) On a result in (ho expansion of an arbitrary liiuetion *’ 
(Ih’oceedin^s of the Benares IMathejnatieal :\)ei<*(y, 
Vol. 1, 1010). 

(1) Intej^ration iinaj^es and the failiuu! of lln‘ (Mirvaiure 
formula” (To appear soon in tt(‘ Proeeeduno’*^ of th(‘ 
Benan'S Mathematical Society). 

X. Mr. Gorakh Prasad, M Sc., Assistant Professorof Mathe- 

matics and Member of the Faeulty of Seienee in the 
Benares Hindu Hniversity, and Seerelary of the 
Bemues Mathematieal Soci(‘ty : — 

(1) “The elfect of the doid)Ie seispciision mirror on the 

sensitiveness of the balaruaP* (Proeeodiiyijf.s of the 
Beiiaie.s Mathematical Society, Vol. I. 1010). 

(2) “On the e\i»ansion of the product of two parabolic 

cylinder functions in a series of parabolic cylinder 
fiinetions** ( Proceed ini»*s of the Benares Mathematical 
Society, Vol. 2, l020). 

(5) “ Parametric eipiations of the path of a projectile in a 
resistini^ medium” (Proeeodinj^s of the Benares 
Madiematieal Soiuety, \ ol. 8, 10:21). 

(1) “On some new properties ol the parabolic cylinder 
functions” ( Proceed imj^s of the Benares Mathe- 
matieal Society, Vol. t, 102:2). 

XI. Mr. Harendranath Datta, M Sc., Asdstant Professor 

of Mathematie.s ami Mtunber of the Faculties of Arts 
and Science in the Benares Hindu University : — 

(1) ‘‘ Uemarks and criticisms on some results of Mrs. A. 

(U Kirkbovcn-W>tbolf *’ (Proceeding's of the 
Benares Alathematical Soeiety, Vol. 1, 1010). 

(2) “On the stability (*f the equilibrium of riiijbt prism 

lloatinj^ freely in a litpiid ** (Proeeedin^.s of the 
Ibmarrs Malhematieal Soeiety, Vol. 2, lO’O). 

(3) “A rejoinder to the reply of Mrs. A. G. Kirkhoven- 
^ WytbofF to Professor Datta’s criticism of her 

paper ** (Proceed in jjf a of the Benares Mathematieal 

Vociety, Vol. .2, 1020). 

(t) “ On Bertrand and allied curves” ( Proceodinfijs of the 

Benares Alatbematical bociot^, Vol. 3, 
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Oil the n^e of Kiccati’s equation in the lliooiy of 
Geodesies” (Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society, Vol. 

On tlie geometrical interpretation of a class of partial 
differential equations of the first order (Proceedings 
of the Benares Matheinafieal Society, Vol. 4, 
1022 ). 

“On surfaces having sjxjcial types of geodesies or 
lines of curvature (Proceedings of the Benares 
Mathematical Society, Vol. t, 1022). 

Mr. Badrinath Prasad, M.Sc , Assistant Professor of 

Mathematics in the Benares Hindu University: — 

« 

“ On nnn-differentiahle functions which have progres- 
sive or regressive derivatives for certain \ allies of 
the variable ” (P.'oeeedings of the Benares Mathe- 
matical Society, Vol. 8, 1021). 

Mr. Shukdeva Paqde, M.Sc., A.-^sistant Professor of 
Mathematics and .Member of the Faculty of Science 
in the Benares Hindu University : — 

“ On certain new tantochrones determinable by quadra- 
tures (Proceedings of the Benares J\kathemalical 
Society, Vol. 1, 1910). 

“On certain summation formulae for tesseral harmo- 
nics’’ (Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society, Vol. 2, 1020). 

[Jointly with Mr. Mewa Uam Saksena, M.A., B.Sc.l 
“ On the clli[>soidal harmonics of the llrst sixteen 
degrees ” (To apjiear shortly in the Proceedings of 
the Benares Mathematical Society). 

Mr. Dhirendiakumar Sen, M Sc., formerly Univer- 
sity Researcli Scholar in Mathematics in the Benares 
Hindu Univeisily : — 

“ On the apiilication of Burgess’s niielliod for deter- 
mining tlie uniform motion of an ellij>soid of revo- 
lution through a viscous liquid along its pvxis of 
revidution^’ (Proceedings of the Benares Matlic- 
niatical Soeicly, \o\, 2, 1920). 

Mr. Mewa Ram Saksena, M.A., B Sc., University 
Research Scholar in Mathematics in the Benares 
Hindu University : — 

[Jointly with Mr. Shukdtwa Pande, M.Sc.] “On the 
ellipsoidal harmonics of the first sixteen degrees ” 
(To appear soon in the Proceedings of the Benares 
Mathematical Society). 
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XVI. Mr. Siteshchandra Kar, M,A., Piolp^sor of Malhc- 
nialics in tlie Uangabasi Collegi’, Calcutlii : — 

(I) “ Oil the electrical resistance of a coiuliictiiig s|ilieroid 

with given electrodes ” (Bulletin ol the Calcutta 
«latheinatical Society, Vol. S), 1*J19). 

We cordially welcome the appointment of Dr. Gaiiesh 
Prasad. He had a brilliant career as a student of Mathematics. 
He is an M. A. of this University, tin M. A. atid D. Sc. of the 
Allahabad Univer.sity and an if. A. of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He was also, for a time, a student at (Jlottingon under 
Professor Klein and Professor Hilbert, fie held for four 
years the Chair of Applied Mathematics in this University, 
founded by Sir Uashbehari Chosli, :ind during this period he 
worked with great energy as Secretary to the Calcutta Math- 
ematical Society. Since then he has been Professor of 
Mathematics in the Benares University where he founded the 
Benares Mathematical Society. The statement, set out 
above, shows that he has been remarkably successful as 
an inspire!’ of research students, and there cannot be 
the least doubt of his capacity to build up and develop a 
School of Pure Mathematics in this University. Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad lost his wife many years ago and never married again ; 
his only daughter whom he had educated with care died of 
plague. These bereavements may, perhaps, account for what 
is called by people who do not like him as his “ temperamental 
peculiarities”. It is easy to <!xaggerate his deficiencie.s, 
man but wo may state this without hesitation that there can 
be no question as to his devotion to duty and his anxiety to 
promote the welfare of his students. 

« * * 


Tagore Law Professor. 

The Paculty of Law has just recommended the appoint- 
ment of Professor Henry Solus of the University of Poitere.s 
as Tagore Professor of Law to deliver a course of lectures on 
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“ The Spirit of Eronch Civil T/v\v Prof. Sylvaiii Levi 
describes the attaioineuts of Trofsessor Solus in high terms 
and adds : “ No pedantry ; a clear mind and typical instance 
of our l^rench method, that is, of reaching general ideas 
through a full analysis of selected details.” The following 
is a statement of the academic qualifications and publica- 
tions of Professor Solus : 


A C A 1 M I (J Qu \ M 1-' I C A T I O XS . 

« 

Doeteur cii Droifc ni Seieneerf Jiiridujues do k Faeiiltii 

Droit do IMInivoi^^itc do Paris. 

Aii^roge (Follow) dos l^aculles do Droit. 

... (duiriife do cours (Assistant Professor) a la 
Facndte do Droit do Poitiers. 

19;il-Ji.‘3 ... Proloss*Mir do Droit Commercial a la Faciille do 
Droit de Nancy. 

... 1^’ofossour do Procedure de Civil et Lois dM5xecii- 
lion a la Faculte do Droit de Poitiers. 

Priji.isiiKi) Works. 

lul l- ... L’Actiun direct 0 oi rinterpretalioii Jurisprudontielle 
dos Articles, 17.r>, 1 7 OS vt ll)9t Code Civil. 
(Pilose de doclorat -Paris, 19M — ‘270 iia^os. — 
Coiirounnc par la Faonite do Droit do Paris). 

likU ... De la Condition des Revenus dotaux. (Revue tri- 
mo.slrielle d«* Droit Civil, 1020, pp. j-o8). 

1921 ... Lc Pro jot de Loi Hcdj^o relalif a la depossession 
involontaire des litres an porleur. (Annales de 
Droit Commereiil, li)2l, ])p. 15 -i 57 ). 

Fjc Re»loment Irausaetionnl (Communication Fails 
a la (yhambre de Commerce de Nancy), 

Note aux Recuel de Jurisprudence Sirey. 1921-2- 
129. (Sous ('ll Arret de la Court de Nunes (?) 
t) Juin 1921.) Sur le responsibilite du Concesion- 
nairc de mines a Pcf^ard des propriataires de la 
surface dont les sources ont ete taries par les 
travaiix de mine. 

Clironitjues de Jurisprudence sur la propriete et 
les droits reels. (Revue trimestrielle de' Droit 
Civil, 1921, pp. 285-290, 7GG-777). 
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1922 ... Lo clc loi siir le^ assniunces ^o«M’alt‘s. (Ut'vuo 

Jruliisf rioIliMle 1922, ot brochuri* i^iKciale de 

22 paj^es). 

Do la li(iuu]ation ontre assoeios dcs sooictcs do ^ait. 
(Rovue dos Soeieten, 1922, pp. 21)1-275). 

La Cornptabilito ct lo Dilan dans Us sociotos par Ai-tion. 
La Coiitrolo dans les sociid.es par Aelion. 

(Communications Faites a la Cli!iinI)ro do Com- 
merce de Nancy). 

Note aux Recuel de J urisprndenV. Sirey. 1921- 
(Sous un arret de la (^urt do Cassation an 
21 Jilin 1921) siir los droits do vive pah' re et de 
vaine jiature. • 

Clironupies <le Jurisprudence sui’ la jiropriete et 
les droits reels. 

( Revue trimestrielle do Droit (Uvil, 1922, |)]>. 191- 
200, i20-t;3L 000-072, 915-925.) 

1923 .. Les Actions a Droit, do vote privile|i;ie. i^Revuo des 

sociotes, 1923, 315*321).) 

Les rovisenr.s, oriifane de cuntroU' dan.s les soeietes 
par Actions do droit alleinand (Annales dc* firit 
commercial, 1923 — So/fs /^v%vc). 

Note aux Recuel do Jurisprudi*nee Sirey. 1923-2-5. Sous 
an arret de la Court de Montpellier du 2:i October, 
1022) sur le caractcre (U' la ce.ssion du droit 
(Vexlrain* le luinerai et .'^on opposabiliir aux liers. 

Nolea. la revue du droit Minier (Juillot, 1923) sur 
les cas ou doitetre fourni la caution do reparcr les 
domma|:|e.'3 causes t)ar les travaux miniers. 

Clironi<jues de Jurisprudemie sur la propriele et 
les droits reels (Revue tiinicst riello de liroit CUvil, 
1923, 171-192, 530-51.7). 

pjtiNCirAL Egerton Smith on Mf/jue. 

Mr. Egertoii Smith, Principal oE the Krlshnagar College, 
has just published a valuable work on Englisli Metre. FiVen 
to the most casual reader, the volume will appear lo represent 
laborious work for several years, 'riie book is not intended 
for junior students and will repay careful study even by 
experienced scholars. The following notices indicate its 
nature : 

Professor Egertoii Smith, of Krishiiagar College, writes on a subject 
which is apt in some hands to become a dry enumeration of the various 
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meties u^od in En;j;lib'Ii poe’hy, but lie redeems IIk^ classificatory part of his 
duties by the excellence of his examples and Sy excursions into the border- 
line of literary eriiicisin which to a inelrist pure and simple mi^ht not 
strictly seem to fall within his ])rovincc. ILi contrasis, for instance, 

Lycidas with Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode on Intimations/’ considering the 
effect which each has on the oar as a sustained whole, and going beyond 
mere matters of src:in>ion : the melrist here merges into the aesthetic critic. 
Wo cite this instance here in order to indicate wlial Professor iSmith’s 
readers are to expect. 1 1 is (diaptor on classical ([uantity a^s applied to 
English is welcome after recent cxpt*riments, and so also is what he has 
to say of Kcra lihrcfi. He is ’ appiiy free f.om fads, and has a sure apprecia- 
tion, ev(‘n after he \\ii< had to do a piece of dissection, of the groat masters. 

{The TimcH Ittferitnj Jufjj 19, lO'JS). 

* -X- -X- * 

Professor Smith has written an excellent book. The lirst 1J30 pages 
in which lie diseussoji the nature of ilythm, could not bo surpassed for 
discriminating anal\ sis and clearness of statement. On almost all points 
we find him at one with IL*. William Thomson. Tims he locates the 
ictus at the beginning of the vawel sound, though later, on page 90, he 
does not ])nsh this decision to its logical contdnsion by making ‘*ensc-br” 
the actual vers' syllable in ‘‘ inctMise-hroathing/’ Put this lapse is rare. 
We note his atlirmation that a trochee cannot ivpliee an iamb, that measure 
is from accent to accent ; his recognition that the faintest suggestion 
of accent satisfies the (‘ir; and generalK' his perception of the elenumts 
that coiistifcnte How, and of the one element that is fundamental to metre 
and is the basis of uniformity in vers(‘. We are indebted to him for quoting 
from Symonds a passage wlikdi shows a prefereme on tliat poet’s [>art for 
the bars of tin* musical composer as sugi;o^ting a true basis of poetical 
uieasurcinent. Ih’ofessor Smith himself partly u<es the musical system, 
and invariably liy his use of the pause and of the single-boat measure 
and by his method of dealing with rliyrhm cnic's. shows the logical value 
of the method even when no musical form is employed. But while ahsohj- 
toly delinite, he eschews dogmatism. His subsequent treatment of actual 
measures and stanzaic forms is 0 (|aally good and the sections dealing with 
song verse and speeeh-versc, free verso and blank vers(», and the whole 
eha[)ter on Rime are <[ually pleasurable and prolitable. Tlie student, 
indeed, will often find the book as inspiring as it is judicious j despite the 
formal nature of a great part, there is nothing of the diy-as-dust recorder 
of measure in it.” {The iiUwftne Herald, JnUf lo, 1933), 


Proeessor Svamadas Mltkiieuji. 

^ Tho following letter receiv(3d by Professor S. 1). Mukherji 
frbm Professor P. Engel of Giessen, the founder of the 
German School of Non-Eiiclidoan Geometry, may be of inter- 
est to our readers. 
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“ I received your scudiu^* on (lie ;5rd inst. and tluink you lioarlily 
for tliat. It lias ifivoti me jrrpat pleaMire to read (linm^ii your worli, 
though I have not worked threiigh it so thorouglily as is iu;c(ssar\ to test 
every individual stej). I am surprizeil over (he beautirul now OiUeulations 
on right-angled triangles and three-right-angled iiuadrilaterals and 1 
regret I am just now engaged with other things and thererore eaunot 
plunge as deeply as I would like to. Your analogies in the (iaessimi 
Fontagrama inirilleum are highly remarkable, 'riianks once again.” 


PrE-HIS'I'OIIIC AVkTTTXO ox a XEOMTIl, 

“ We are de.sired to pultlLsh for the iiiforinatioit of our 
readers that Mr. llainaprasad Chtinda auuoiineod that the 
suppo.sed pre-historlc writing on a neoliih fslono celt from 
Assam) in tlie Indian Musenin con.sisted of live Araliie titim- 
crals in the monthly general meoling of tin' Asialic Society of 
13ongal, held on the tth May, 1921, in course of the dlsciissiou 
that followed the r tading of I’rofessor lEem Ohaudra Das- 
Gupta’s paper Om Iho Dlacotei'ij of Ihn iVtjolil/io' I ii'liini. Script 
(Vide Journal and Proceedings of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, New Serie.s, Vol. -Wfl, 1921, No. t, p. cclviii).” 


M-OUE A«oiiT Neojutiis. 

In tho August niimhev of this lirririr, wtt have rofi'rred 
to Mr. 11. 1), Bauerji’s assevtimi that the writing on tho 
Assam neolith was 1.9 -7't, that this date w;is engrtived by 
one Kasimuddin, in the employ of (Ik; Indian Must'um, appa- 
rently to denote the date wimn the stone was ree.i'ived as an 
exhibit. Kasimuddin was ignorant of Mngli.sh, and conse- 
quently, instead of using hyphens to sejiarate the day, the month, 
and the year, intoger.s of the date, he always began by incising 


•Paper on “ Gf^nmeU-ietil inv’cMriij.ii ions on Lin' 
angled (^riiini^de, a tliro'^ ri /I iLmii-cI'-vI qn i‘li ilab 'r il, in 1 
bolic t'eomcLry,” pnblishetl in IJnll' tin ol iln; 
13, No. 4, 192i-23. 


corri'sp )'i(li'tii‘(‘s Ij.m weuii a rij'bt- 
:> r.' M pMl:».^‘JM, in liyper- 

C:ilnui,La M:«f lionvitic.'il Sftciei.y, Vol. 
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au underline. Wc asked Mr. Banerji to produce one more 
such instance, but he has not yet done so, .so far as our 
knowledge goes. Evidently, it was a mere cock and bull 
story to which he seems to have treated the learned members 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. If any body has still any 
doubt on this point, we re(][uest him to refer to a paper on 
“ Stone Implements from the Khasi Ililis ” by John Cockburn, 
published in 4;he Journal of this Society, Vol. XLVIII. Pt. 
II. P. 1J3 & ff. It is evident from the very ftrst page of this 
article that the stone implement was secured some time 
between 1877 and 18'^!), and that when it was so received, it 
bore the same writing oi\ it, as is clear from Plate XIV. No. 
B. of the same Journal. It will be seen from this that neither 
of the statements in which Mf. Banerji indulged is true, 
because in the first place the neolith did not come to the 
Museum iu 1871, but between 1877 and 1879, and .secondly, 
as the neolith, w'hen it was brought, had already the same 
character.s engraved on it, they could not pos.sibl.y have been 
incised by Kasimuddin. 


J 0 U nXA LISTIC Bt’ IQ U ETT E . 

Babu Kalipada Bancrjee, ITead Master, Garbetta II. E. 
School, has sent the following communication to the Press : 

“ A few months aafd, ,1 itampliict bearing the title ifiven above was 
published by the Calcutta University. (1, in iny capacity as Headmaster 
of a Ilis'h Schoid, had the opporlunily of receiving a copy of it from the 
llegistrar.) The i)amphlet is a collection of opinions expressed by the 
“ .Vuirita bazar I’atrika,” the “ Serv.ant,” the “ Ben".alee,” the “States- 
man,” the “ lOnrjlislunan,” and some other daily and weekly Enj^Hsh papers, 
and also by .Sir P. C. Koy, Priniapal (}. C. Bo.se, Mr. Bipineliandra Pal, 
Air. Satyananda Bose, Mr. Ilasanta Kumar Bose, Dr. P. N. Bancrjee, and 
Prof. Lalit Kumar Binerjee, on the last convocation addresses of Sir 
/ijntosh Mookerjee and Lord Lytton, and on the subsequent “ Lytton- 
Mookerjee Correspondence.” 

‘ Now, the Editor of the “ Alodern Review,” in criticising the publiea- 
tioti and free distribution of the above pamphlet, in the Editorial “ Notes ” 
of the “ Modern Review ” for July, 1923 (P. 1 10), made the following 
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remark : — It (the paniphlrt) contains the opinions of sonio Knolisli Dailv 
•and Weekly papers and of some syeo]»hants, partisans or tonori.sod vieiiins 
of ^ iv Asulosh on his last convocation address aiul on tin Lviton- 
Mookerjee correspondence/* etc. This is, in my humble opinion, lanla- 
monnt to sayins^ that the seven gentlemen mentioned above (vi:., ISir I*. C. 
Roy and others) arc “ Syeo])hants, partisans or terrorised vielims of Sir 
Asutosh/* This remark apjiearing as highly objectionable to me Tas, L 
am sure, it will ajipear to (ivery educated Indian), i wrote a letter to the 
Editor of the ‘ Modern Review * protesting against the said rLMiiarlv In the 
following words : — “ It is not in my line to be a blind adiyirer of aoyone, 
nor am I cognisant of the exact relation (social, jiolitieal, aeadeniic or 
otherwise) that exists betvAcen Sir Asutosh on the one hand and Si’- I*. C. 
Roy and others on the other. Rut I cannot an} how persuade niysolf to 
believe that any educated and public-spirited Indian will agree with aou 
or hold yon justified in suspecting men like Sir P. (k hoy and otlmrs to 
be sycophants, partisans or terrorised victims of Sir Asutosh and not honest 
exponents of their independent views.** I rc<piested the Editor to jinhlish 
the letter in some subsequent issue of the Review, but. he has leturned the 
letter “ with thanks,’* expressing Ins inability to use *’ it, Iml not giving 
‘‘ specilic reasons for his decision** for “ lack of time.’* v'>hridd not the 
Editor, who holds a high reputation among the journalists of the day as 
an impartial critic, have, in all fairness, by publishing my letter or at least 
a summary of it, given his readers an op[)ort unity to know that his remark 
has not passed unchallenged but has called forth a voice of protest from 
at least one*of them ? I shall wait and sec what view my Cfleeated 
countrymen take of the matter.** 

* 

We have been constrained to print this correspondence as 
it throws a lurid light on the mel/tods of a particular journal 
when it chooses toatUick the University ; 

[To The Editor, Calcutta Review. ISir, — The following letter was sent 
lo the Editor of the Modern Recieir fur publication, hut as he has not done 
so, I crave the indulgence of your columns (o [uiblish the same. 

Vours faithfully ' 

K A LA- 1)11 A I. A. I 


To The Editok, Tiik Modern Rkvieav. 

Sir, 

I am obliged to von for your publishing in the ‘ Modern Review * for 
September, (p. a portion of iny letter. First of all I would 

like to ask you wlietlier it is journalistic lioriesty, to diselosc, in any way, 
the identity of a writer who want.s to remain iuuiguUo / Would you have 
been justified if you bad given out the names ot A etus. Inside View or 
Kala'Pahad? Perhaps the two line jioeni in an issue of the Vrnbasi and 

24 
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the consequent exposure which you h:i(ranJ the defeat of Professor JaJun- 
ath Sarkar in an election when he had made an unfortunate candidate stand 
butliad afterwards recanted, are more or less responsible for the journalistic 
breach of etiquette. 

llej^ardini^ rnansjoes and sweet, I am sure yon would commend the 
practice as continuing iL^iviiu 2 j them rather tlian be accused of bein^ a time- 
server, wdieu you do rmt rec^uiro any more the services of some who had 
helped you when you were in diflieulties. And certainly it is much better 
tlian caiintj^ the (lislie’s head) yourself, with your guest remain- 

ing satisii^Ml wiMi a ])iece of iish. 

As rcganls the incident in the 1 pity the editor described by 

you as “fat one. Could ho deserve such a comjdement considering that 
not long ago, he had Vendered con>picuous service to the gentleman who 
has e.aused him to be cdiiraeteri^ed as such, by the eon veiling of a meeting^ 
in his house to sup])ort the candidature of Professor Jadunath Sarkar who 
not content with his name to be proposed by si\ Fellows was busy canvass- 
ing for the Syndicate and when the “ fat*’ editor in spite of liis fatness 
stood as a sturdy eavasscr? Such is gratitude! 

You have made comments on the incidents of Professor Sarkar*s 
election as an honoiary me i. her of the IC A. '5. without jiublishing the 
whole para. Further, one Mr. Aswini Kumar Ghosh who signed 
himself as “ Asst. Fditor’* wrote* to m(* from the Modern Review 
Oflice as follows: “There is a reference in your article to 
some information ri'garding Professor Jadunath Sarkar which appeared 
in a different journal. The (it place for making comments on that is the 
journal in which that news ap}>eared. AYe have llierefore omitted that 
portion also, which (?) this matter is discussed.** And yet you thought 
Jit to make coniuients. 

I have it, Sir, in black and while that the information about the 
elec! ion of Professor Jadunath Sarkar as an Honorary member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society had its direct origin from the great Imlian his oriau him- 
self on the last occasion he visited Patna (the first since his election) and 
that 1 may go so far as to say that the editorial note in the 
written under tlie same roof when Professor Sarkar was then staying. 
One is reminded of the two column life of Professor Sarkar written by 
Mr. S. S. Hose (no body knows what are the claims of Mr. Bose to 
write on the work of a historian) which appeared in *tho Enijluhman of 
CalcMitta when Air. Sarkar was there. This is curious in as much as 
notices ap[>ear in newspapers simultaneously with Professor Sarkar*s 
presence, be it in Behar or Bengal. 

You have accused me of self-advertisement. I plead guilty, but pray 
who docs not? If an oldman like yoiir.sclf or one of the position of Mr. 
jjSarkar can hardly resist the temptation of such advertisements, how can I, 
a comparatively younginan ? Yon used (and perhaps you have not even 
given up the juactice) of sending draft reviews of your Modern Review and 
PrnfjaM to the. editors of the papers with whom you were in exchange, 
Will you also kindly refer to an old issue of tlie Naht/a B/tarafa, to its 
editorial notes about yourself, by the late revered Debi Prosanna Rai 
Chowdhury ? 
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In an issue of* the Pinljiuiy Professor Saikar took tu t;\sk Sir Asulosh 
(I e ealled him “Brother Mooker joe ” — a lino piece of humour), no 
doubt, when ho, on several occasions and not once ns niontioncd by 
Mr. Khiula Bux stooped to take tlie dust of his Brother 
Mookherjee,** when the slatcment made by Air. Khuda Bux "hat it was 
Sir Asutosh wl)0 procured ^or him the Jliiulu University Professorship, 
the stepping stone of his l.E. Ship has not been challenged wluui you have 
not ventured to print the lines in my letter referring to the (':dentta 
Univer.sity Minutes of the Syndicate about the great Indian historian 
(1916, Part 3, p. 559) for the leakage in the Seieiiue College Ihiilding. If 
Sir Asntosh can be aceusecl of it, may not one accuse a member of the 
Governing Body of college for leakage in his college biiilTling 1 mention 
this incident, for you say that malicious people or envious sycoplunits throw 
rnud because they think that some of it rniglit stick, lam sure the Prnha.'ii 
corresj)ondent is in the same po>ition and may I add that many people think 
of your achievements in this line in the same light ? 

Finally let me add this. In spite of the vituperations of Veins (I am 
sure with the elevation of \ etns all tin* sins of I Ik* I.E.S. have now been 
washed off, for we do not now hear any more of tin* wholesale eondemna- 
tion of this service), the I.E.S. is still going strong, in s])ife of the in- 
sinuation of Inside View against Malaviyaji, his IJniversily is expanding 
aul have not the least <loul)l lhat in spite of Ivala Pahad and his eoterit* 
the ("alcutta University will go on ill the advancement in Tjcarning. Let 
us remember tliat just as in spite of the ieonoelastie follies of the rt‘a! Kala 
Pahad, the Hindu and Buddhistic religions an* still alivi*, so in spite* oi all 
the destructive criticism of yours and your correspondents (of eonrs** '-oii and 
they are not sycophants), 1 am sure the Calcutta University will e-oniinne 
to produce scholars. 

And you will have to admit that even the Good Homer sonu* times 
nods, it may be at Darjeeling, (Calcutta oi Patna. 11 more prools arc 
necessary, I shall be glad to submit them to you, Sir, for one devoid ol 
common sense does sometimes retpiire inspirations troin others who eliangc 
their coats with their posts. 

Vours etc. 

K \T>A-l)nAI.^ 


Professor Samaddar. 

The following letter has been addressed by the Minister 
of Education of llihar and Orissa to I’rofessor Sainaddar 
whose hook has been recently published by t’ne Caloufta 
University and about w'hich w^e reproduced the; letter of J)r. 
Jolly, the great orientalist. M'^e arc glad to tind that, after 
all, . research has not been confined to one single individual 
in Borissa. 
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I have read your lectures on tiie Economic Condition of Ancient India 
with very great interest and have derived much pleasure and profit from 
the same. Being a layman, 1 do not pretend to judge the value of your 
eonclusions about the Economic Condition ot* Ancient India, bat it seems 
to me that you have taken great pains in bringing together useful materials 
from original sources and in verifying your references for which you deserve 
congratulations. 1 am glad to think that yon have been able to lind 
time to do somethijig more than your ordinary college work and I hope 
your example will act as an incentive to others. 1 shall await with 
interest the ])nblication of the other books which I understand you have 
ill hand.^^’ 


Dji. Sen on Shivajt. 

c 

Tho following review of 'Dr. Surendranath Sen’s 
Administrative System of the ^larathas,” published by the 
Calcutta University, appeared in The Times of India ; 

AVe can hardly find adecpiatfi worth? in wliiidi to express our approval 
of this work and our admiration of the wrilor\s industry. Hitherto the 
historians of the Maratlias have confined themselves to battles and sieges, 
diplomacy and polities j but the empiiring mind of Dr. Sen has turned 
aside from this superficial if fascinating side and diving deep below the 
surface, has souglit to lay bare before the reader tiie foundations on which 
the wonderful Maratha Empire rose almost as swiftly as Troy to the music 
of Apollo. 

“ Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing 
Wlirn Ilium like a mist rose into towers.^^ 

The merit of laying (he foundation stones truly and well, Dr. Sen 
rightly ascribes to Shivaji. The Marathas had been made one people by 
the work of tlieir saints from Dnyandev to Tukaram. But if they were 
one people in speech and thought, tliey wen^ politically all at variance. 
Every village had its rival claimants to the Patilship ; tho rivals stopped 
at no villainy to achieve their ends ; and blood-feuds were handed down 
from generation to generation. Dr. >^011 lias recorded several instances of 
these desperate family (juairels. One will snlllce. The Jedhes and Khopres 
were rival claimants to the hea(ls]ii[) of a village in Bij;i[>ur. One of two 
Jedhe brothers induced tho Suhan of Bijapiir to give Iiiru a wiitten charter 
appointing him headman. As he returned happ^’’ from liis succes.sfiil 
intrigue, he was waylaid by the Khopre pretender and murdered. Jlaji, the 
surviving Jedlio brother, lied to the sea-coast and hided his time. Some 
three months later Khopre took unto himself a wife. The wedding gave 
flaji Jedhe his chance. With some hereditary servants and twtdve brave 
and skilful cut-throats, he fell upon tho marriage party and murdered 
Khopre with sixty of his attendants. This rendered the Khopres for the 
time being innocuous. But now a new blood feud arose inside the Jedhe 
family itself. Kanhoji, a descendant of llaji Jedhe, became so powerful 
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that he made himself iiulopendeni of fclie Sultan. When he die»l, liowever, 
the Sultan seeking to recover his jurisdiction, won over Kanhuji’s vnungest 
son Naikji and gave liim a Charter for the lief. Instanllv, llis six elder 
brothers murdered him. Naikji’s widow Ansaba killed t'reaelu*i\>usly two 
of the murderers and was attorwards herself slain by the remaining four. 
Her baby son Kanhoji was saved by a devoted nurse and entered Shivaji’s 
service. On hearing this Kanhoji's uncles and also the Khopres beeiiine 
devoted adherents of Afzal Khan. 

It was the power of these truculent village tyrants that Sliivaji broke. 
By his amazing personality he turned them into devoted supporters of his 
cause. Having establislied his kingdom, he divided the duties of a 'minis- 
tration betsveon eight ministers. In addition he eroaled tlie post of King’s 
Chitnis or private secretary, a personage no less powerful tli:in any of the 
ministers. There was also the Phadnis or Chief Secretary to (ro\.u-ninent 
and the Potnis, or lirst lord of life Treasury. The l^otilar was the govenioi 
of the royal mint. Below the eight ministers were the ollieers in charge 
of the eighteen Karkhanas and the twelve Mahals. 'I’he former were 
government departments and the latter were hranchos of the royal house- 
hold. But the private and public departments overlappeil and then‘ was 
no clear’eut division between them, Kaeli minister had a sejiarale secre- 
tariat, which consisted of eight principal ollieers, (1) the l)ivan, (:!) the 
Mazumdar or Auditor, (d) the Phadnis or Deputy Auditor, (1) the Sahuis 
or chief clerk, (o) the Karkhanis or (’ornniissary, (0) the (.Chitnis or 
Correspondence Clerk, (7) the Jamdar or Treasunu*, (S) llu^ Potnis or 
Cash-keeper. Above all was the king and into this great macliiue Shivaji 
infused his own divine (mergy. llis son Samhliaji, exasperated by the 
attempt to set aside liis just ela/ms to his fallior’s throne, substituted lor 
his father’s system Ids own personal rule, which in time came to inenn that 
of Kalasha his minister. After Sambhaji’s fall and d<ath, Hajaram restored 
Sldvaji’s machine, it lasted until the coup d’etat of 17o(l, by wliich the 
Peshwa, one of the eight ministers, became suj>reme in (In* slate. The 
remaining seven were removed from power, but were allowed lo enjoy tlun’r 
liefs : With the Peshwa rose his Phadnis or dopuly auditor and for many 
years Nana Pha<lnis was the chief figure in the (rovernment. 

Here we must leave Dr. Sen’s fascinating hook. Bosidi's its immense 
value, it throws a curious light on the dillieuItieN which to-day confront an 
Indian writer. Dr. Sen is a Bengalr. In order to obtain a hearing, he* has 
to write in English. But. he who writes on Maratha history mnsi he 
conversant both with Mar.itld and Persian. Dr. Sen iironiptly learnt those 
two difficult languages. Hi® work is tlms a monument to his wonderful 
linguistic gifts ;is well as to his tircle-s, unceasing industry. 


T)r. QriosAL ON HiNm; Political Tjieories.^ 

It was a great pleasure for me to receive a letter and the present of 
your book from the triend of my friends Dr. Siiniii Chatterjee and Dr. 
Surendranath Das Gupta. I hare read the hook with (j rent plcimird mid 


• The itQlic.s jifp oura. — Ed. C R. 
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Ihuil' si iLcen^l/j for H. Tho xlt/fr ami (W^iresHfon arc whai aui/ Englhhman 

might hr yrontl o/\ (Uk! I hie rny unn-h //onr Irrnlmeyfl of (he lehofe an/jjerf. 
J have irritfen a re ririr if if in (he ‘Muni/ (he due f and English philosophieal 
pn'iodleal. In the L-ourse u! the review I have suii^j^estcd some criticism on 
two points — this, you will Und, is to your aclvantaj^e, becanso it will 
add wei<);ht to the rest of what 1 say. The points are (I ) that in your 
appendix on the origin ol' kin^sliip you would strenj^tlien 3 our statement 
by roferrino- sp(*eially to lIol)beK efe. However, I a^ree with all yon say 
as far as it jrocs. (:Z)()nthe other point it is rsithcr different. I have 
pointed out that in > our iiiterprotation of R. \. I V^ 42 (p. 27) you are 
holding' a \ievv which needs iustilieation against other views. On your 
general view (thd divine origin of llie king) 1 agree, only I think that the 
evidence you adduce nee<is mor(‘ discussion. On the question of social 
contract I liave been more emphatic than > 011 , but I trust tliat T ha^e not 
misrepresented xour f)osition, J shall b^ glad to know what yon think, 
when I send you a co]w of my review. 


UnIVKUSITY TjIIUMIIY, 
Cambiidge^ dU( Jeg. (thill. 


Sd. Edwaiid j. Thomas 


^fany thanks for ^our letter of July 5, and for your kindness in 
sending me a co[)y of 3 ^our “ History of Hindu Political Theories.^’ [ will 
write again a little later, when T shall have comj)leted the ])eriisal. At 
present / should like fo rongrainlale gon npon goer e eelleni English s(vl(\ an 
nceomphshhien! gov share inih lh\ S. (\. De^ and onr ro)nmon friend ^ (0 ndwat 
please give mg reyg eoniiid rememhranees^ /L'. »Sf. A'. (Ihniterji. 


'rilK LlBAlJAllY, 

India Oihck, Sd. E. W. Thomas 

Sept, l i, J02:b 


I have received your book on “Hindu Polity.” I read it \vith the 
greatest interest, as I am tinishing n()\v my work on the ‘History of Indian 
Materirilism’, in which I discuss the origin of the Arthasastra, and I in- 
vestigate the connexion of t his school with the ancient Lokayata. Yonr 
Lo(di IS e.rhifns( /re, and /( deserves (he alien (ion rf If esiern scholars of 
pa! ideal science, 'riierefore I shall speak of it not only ir. the Bulletino (P 
Studi Orientalia of our University, the most imjiortant. Italian Review of 
orientalism, but also I shall introduce it to a larger ]jublic, writing an 
article on it to be published in the Rivista Slorica. 

1 shatll be very glad if >ou would be so kind as to stmd me all your 
publications. Italy and India through their .scholars ought to get in closer 
touch with one another. 


Eowe, 7ih October, 1913, 


8d. O. Tucci 
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. Thk Financial Outlook or tue Universities. 

There was an interesting; disenssion on th(>- ilnajicial 
outlook of the British Univ«'rsities at the Annual Conference 
of the Universities of the United Kin<;dom held at K line’s 
College, London, on the I2th May last, under the auspiciis of 
the Universities Bureau of the British Empire. Fiv-in the 
X’eport of the discussion, wliieh we rejiroduce lielow, i1 u ill he 
found that the problems which tlu*. British Universities have 
to face are in many respects very similar to the ditficulties 
which beset us : tbere is this dilferenei^, however, (bat while 
the British Universities have no lack of sympatlnitie friends, 
M'e have an abundance of not overfriendly critics. 

“ Sib Tijeouore Moiuson (Armstrong College) : It is dilh- 
cult to generalize about University finance, because each of 
our Universities, from local or historical causes, has pec.iliari- 
ties or special characteristics of its own, and these are laith- 
fully reflected in the accounts. Tin? r(?marks t am going to 
make are, therefore, applicable to tin? mean only; tln?y have 
no more truth than an average ; they cannot be applied to 
any one University without careful examijiation of the 
individual case. 

University education bouelits (1) the Slate, (J) tlic in- 
dividual, and (3) the locality or ueighhoiirhood in which the 
University is situated, and the presumption, which T see no 
reason to challenge, is that the three henetieiari<?s should con- 
tribute to the support of the University in app?-osimately 
equal proportions. In practice this ratio is generally observed. 
The Financial Tables attached to the Report of tin? Universi- 
ties Grants Committee for the year 1921-22 show that^ in 
almost all the Universities and University Colleges of England 
90 per cent, to 95 per cent, of the income is comprised under 
these three heads, and that the amounts received under each 
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bead, if not absolutely equal, are comparable. I want to 
examine these three heads of income separately. 

I. — The State. All I have to say upon Parliamentary 
Grants received by the Universities is a word of warm appre- 
ciation of the work of Sir William McCormick’s Committee. 
Our obligation to them is very great. The Treasury Grants 
have saved the Universities of England ; without this assist- 
ance from the State it is difficult to see how the Universities 
could have got through the crisis caused by the War. In 
Universities and University Colleges of the normal type, the^ 
assistance from Parliamentary Grants constitutes a third to a 
half of the total income. Taking the average over the whole 
of England, Parliamentary Grants represent 3.t'6 of the 
University income. I think that this represents the proportion 
of State aid to total income to which our individual institu- 
tions should attempt to conform. As my own institution is 
one that otfends against this rule, I may perhaps without 
offence iisk you to accept the principle that “ State aid should 
not usually exceed 10 per cent, of total income.” Anything 
in excess of this appears to me to demand an explanation and 
justification. 

II. — The Indimdual, With regard to the income derived 
from the individual or student, I wish to plead for a new 
arrangement of the figures in the University Grants Com- 
mitttee’s schedules. Examination fjes are now lumped with 
“ Other Income ” and separated from tuition fees. The tuition 
fees taken alone usually amount to something less than a 
full third of total income and, therefore, at a cui’sory glance, 
one might come to the conclusion that the student was not 
pajing his proper proportion of the cost of University educa- 
tion. Bnt this is not so. Examination fees come out of the 
iltudent’s pocket just as much as tuition fees, and if the two 
are tvdded together it will be found in most eases (where the 
new scale of feo.s has come into operation) that examination 
fees and tuition fees together amount to fully as much as the 
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Parliamentary Grants. I should like to plead for such an 
arrangement of the figures as would make it evident at a 
glance that the student on the new scale of fees is shouldering 
his fair share of tlie academic burden. 

III . — Local Assistance. The third head, Local Assisbiiice, 
is the one upon which I want to detain you longest. My view 
is that under this head should be comprised («) Grants from 
Local Authorities, (6) Donations and Subscriptions, (o) Income 
from Endowments, i.e., the first three headings of U. G. C. 
Table 7. In modern Univer.sities endowments come from 
persons living in the locality and interested in the local 
university. The wandering millionaire who is moved to endow 
a chair in an industrial area is a negligible exception. I claim, 
therefore, that all the income derived from endowments, as 
well as subscriptions and grants from Local Authorities, 
should be put to the credit of the locality in which the 
University is situated. Even when this is conceded the locality 
is, I am bound to recognize, the weakest of the three contri- 
butors. The amount that can be credited to this head does 
not in the majority of cases exceed 25 to 27 per cent, of the 
total income — i.e., local assistance is markedly less than the 
contributions of the State or the student. Against this it 
might be argued that almost all our buildings have been pro- 
vided by local generosity ; and 5 per cent, on the original value 
of our land and buildings would be an addition to thelrevenue 
derived from local sources so substantial as to turn the scale, 
and would probably prove the locality to have been the most 
generous contributor of the three partners. But, though 
there is undoubtedly something to be said for this argument, 
I am not convinced by it. I think the Universities would be 
well advised not to press it. I am in favour of making the 
three contributors pay as nearly as possible equal amounts to 
annual revenue. In other words, I am of opinion that the 
neighbourhoods ought to do more than they have hitherto 
done for their local University. Of course, I recognize that 
25 
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some Lo.'al Authorities, such as Shellield and Nottingham, 
are splendid exceptions, and have set us all a raagnilicent 
example ; also that tin* support given to a technical college 
is often only another way of supporting the University ; but, 
when all these allowances are made, it is yet broadly true that 
the Universities are inadequately supported by the localities 
they serve, I think that this indicates the direction in which 
we have still, a great deal of work to do. We should make 
it our business to get the principle generally recognized that 
a University should receive not less than the proceeds of a 
penny rate from the county borough in which it is situated, 4 
and the proceeds of a half-penny rate from the counties or 
adjacent boroughs which make use of it. The Universities 
Bureau has very kindly prepared a statement showing the 
grants which Local Authorities now make to Universities, 
and in another column the amount yielded by a penny rate 
in the borough and a half-penny rate in neighbouring towns 
and counties. Local knowledge is necessary for turning those 
tables to practical use ; it is impossible to an outsider to say 
whether a University can resisonably claim the proceeds of a 
half, quarter, or one-eighth of a penny rate from an adjoining 
county or town ; but it is evident that many Universities would 
gain largely by recognition of the obligations which are owed 
to them by the surrounding Loail Authorities. I therefore sug- 
gest that, when we make ourappeal,ai)artoF our effort should 
be devoted towards securing recognition of the obligations 
of the Local Authorities, and that we should put forward the 
penny rate in boroughs and the half-penny rate in counties as 
the proper standard of local assistance. 

I ought to add that in ray opinion the University owes 
certain services to the locality, and it should not bo backward 
^n recognizing its obligation, [f, in the past, the University 
has fallen somewhat short of its obligations, we should not 
be* unwilling to confess as much, and we should proclaim for 
the future a policy of developing the study of the locality 
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and fostering a sturdy local patriotism. 'Ihe centripetal tend- 
ency in England lias attained excessive dirnensinnK ; every 
decade Government, industry, and linance are growing more 
centralized ; London is draining tlie provinces not only of 
money but of brains and character, which is much more im- 
portant. I do not wish to see London assume that importance 
in England which Paris has in Prance. Tho only botlies, as 
far as I know, that can stand up against tins centralizing 
tendency are the Universities ; if they will, they can foster 
tho spirit of regional independence ; they can cultivate a pride 
in local history and can contribute to tho scientilic develop- 
ment of the local industries. I suggest to you that the Uni- 
versities have a duty towards tho locality just as the Local 
Authorities have a duty towards the Universities, and that 
we ought to work at developing a sense of these reciprocal 
obligations. 

Mr. C. Grant Robkrtson (Birmingham) : In the live 
minutes allotted to speakers in these discussions, it is only 
possible to touch on one or two points in a matter so compli- 
cated and covering so wide a field as University Pinance. I 
propose, therefore, to limit myself to a few considerations 
which seem to me, so far as my experience goes at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, to be relevant to our problem. 1 con- 
cur with Sir Theodore Morison’s view regarding division of 
the three main sources of income for, at any rate, the pro- 
vincial Universities of England. As regards the first source, 
Parliamentary grants, our only hope is to bring such pressure 
to bear upon the Government by united action as will ensure 
that the amount allocated to the University Grants Committee 
shall not be diminished but increased. With regard 'to the 
second source, students’ fees, I think the limit has been 
reached. 1 agree with Sir Theodore Morison that examina- 
tion fees ought to be reckoned in the contribution of tJie 
students. After the payment of fees and examination fees, 
the cost of a student is, I find, on the average from £38 to 
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£40 per annum. That sum has to he found from some source 
or other. Part of it is provided from Parliamentary grants, 
but the remainder has to come from local sources. Let me 
suggest just two considerations with regard to these local 
sources. We have to draw, at any rate so far as the pro- 
vincial Universities are concerned, a distinction between the 
big city in which the University is situated and the surround- 
ing area, and .it is much easier to bring your case home and 
to arouse local pride, municipal pride, in the city ; therefore. 
Sir Theodore Morison’s suggestion, that we should aim at a 
penny in the one case and a half-penny in the other, seems a ^ 
practical contribution to a practical policy. But it must be 
in all our minds that these grants, or at any rate those re- 
ceived from the Municipalities, are not net grants. They look 
larger than they actually are. The City of Birmingham gives 
us £16,000 a year, but it promply takes back £6,000 in rates, 
and would take a larger sum still if it had not been for the 
efforts of our first Chancellor, who secured that one part of 
our buildings should be entirely rate free. In the second 
place it probably takes otf, and t|uite properly too, from the 
£16,000, £2,000 for free places, so that actually the net 
amount which flows into the University exchequer is some- 
thing like £6,000 or £7,000, and not £15,000 as it appears 
to be. And every development of the University which in- 
volves an increase to our buildines implies an increase in 
rates and taxes. In Birmingham we have conducted a con- 
siderable campaign to bring the case of the University home 
not only to the city but to the Midland counties. 1 havelmet 
with the greatest sympathy when I have gone to Coventry, 
Walsall, and other towns to put the case before them ; but 
the rate-payer is in an unfortunate position. We say, “You 
are sending us sixty, or eighty, or one hundred students, each 
of whom costs the University £40 after his fees have been 
paid. We invite you to make some contribution towards o jr 
expenses.” Whilst rates are 20s. in the £1, and in one case 
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233 ., any proposal for increasing them is likely to he pre- 
judicial to the interests of the University. Weniu.stwait 
until the financial situation is relieved before we go to the 
rate-payer for an increased contribution. That is our problem, 
and we shall be glad to hear from the Treasurers of other 
Universities their views upon it. 

Mr. H. R. Rathbonk (Liverpool) : In theory I agree 
with Sir Theodore Morison, but I am not sure • that I agree 
with him altogether in practiee, and for this reason. If 
the present number of students (already more than most 
Universities can finance) is maintained, there will remain a 
heavy deficit as, lo Jghly speaking, the students’ fees repre- 
sent about one-third of the cost. But if in the future the 
number is increased, an issue will be raised whicli is surely 
more a national than a local oae. Probably all Universities 
have much the same experience as Liverpool. We draw our 
students not from the immediate neighbourhood alone, but 
also from a distance. Some come from outside the United 
Kingdom. It is a little hard to say to the city of Liver- 
pool : “You must make up the cost of students from 
Australia, or even of students from the South of England. ’’ 
If it is anybody’s duty (besides the students’) to provide the 
funds, it surely is the duty of the State. For this reason, 
I do not altogether agree with Sir Theodore Morison’s 
proposal that the incidence of tlie cost should l)e divided 
into thirds. It may not be a wise thing to depend too largely 
on Local Administrative Bodies. By all means let us, if we 
can, secure a third from private munificence, but I think 
this is a counsel of perfection to which it will be hard to 
attain. Gifts from private donors are apt to (jntail* further 
expense, not to add to general income. The time will come, 
if it has not already come, when the Universities ought 
to consider whether they should accept gifts from priv.ate 
individuals for new developments without something in the 
nature of an endowment. At the present moment we in 
Liverpool are considering a bequest which will, if we accept 
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it, as I think we shall, involve in the future some further 
expense, although, fortunately, the sum offered does produce 
a certain amount for endowment. 1 hope it will help to sot 
the fashion for other benefactors to include something for 
overhead charges. It was recognised during the war and 
since that the new Universities are a tremendous asset to the 
country, I am not quite sure whether forty per cent, from 
the Govornraent, and the remaining sixty per cent, divided 
between students and local authorities, is not a more proper 
division. There isqust a question as to whether we have done 
all that is desirable in raising fees. When we put ours up by 
thirty-three per cent, we thought we had reached the limit. 
But it is possible that we were mistaken. Increasing the use of 
the Universities by opening -our doors to large numbers of new 
students involves a big loss. Even in the presence of the 
President of the Board of Education I am bold enough to 
ask the State for further help. Compared with what is done 
by other countries, one and a half millions is a small sum for 
the State to contribute to all the Universi- ties in the’country. 

Mr. E. G. AuNOiiD (Leeds) : At Leeds our experience has 
been totally different from that of Birmingham and Liverpool 
as regards the Local Authorities in the area served by the 
University. During the last eighteen months the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and I have been attending specially to this point, and 
we have succeeded in obtaining jis new money — £1,800 from 
the North Biding ; £050 from the City of York ; an increase 
in the grant from the City of Wakefield from. £200 to £300; 
a new grant of £760 from Halifax ; and £]!00 from the County 
Borough of Dewsbury. The Vice-Chancellor returns in a 
week, a'nd almost immediately afterwards we are to interview 
the County Borough of Huddersfield on the same matter. 
tTe have been met with the greatest friendliness. There has 
been no talk about the poor local rate-payer. In some cases 
there was a strong feeling that the new grants ought to have 
been bigger still. 
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J. Ij, fe, Hat*i'on XjOudoiL College) ; In Londoti 
as a whole dolinite progress is being made in securing funds 
from Local Authorities. As a member of the h^inance Com- 
mittee of the University of London, I may say that, although 
there has been a very considerable response, wo can not aim in 
London at the Id. rate. If we were to obtain it we should he 
too rich ! The counties round have been approached and» as 
a result, we have secured from many of them contril)ation 
approximating to one-tenth of a penny, which means a very 
substantial sum. Wo have also had some success with 
boroughs. The Uiuance Committee may well bo satisfied 
with the response received up to the present. There is one 
point to which I should like to allude. You, Mr. Chairman, 
have referred to the fact that your country is autonomous. 
We, in England, may also remember that in one matter Scot- 
land has been very fortunate. Through the Carnegie Trust 
your students in Scotland pay very low fees, and I believe that 
in Wales, at any rate, and in Ireland fees are smaller than the 
average quoted. One thing in which I personally feel a deep 
interest is that the poor English student of the artisan or small 
tradesman class, and those whose parents have been impover- 
ished through the War, should secure in some way or other 
in England the same opportunities which I think they 
would have obtained if they had been in Scotland, Wales, 
or even Ireland. Sir Hobbert Blair, who has had 
great experience of the educational problem in London, has 
recently drawn attention to this question, which should 
not be entirely lost sight of in any Conference of the 
Universities, 

Professor J. Wbrtueimer (Bristol) : 1 am entirely in 
sympathy with Mr. Rathbone’s remarks, which I understand 
to mean that there is a certain danger that Universities may 
become too largely dependent on the Local Education Authori- 
ties, I do not mean, of course, that we must not at the 
present time attempt, as Sir Theodore Morison suggests, to 
get what we can from them, because we were distinctly told 
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by the Chancellor of the Exchequer some time ago that we 
must do this. But looking at the matter from the point of 
view of the Universities, I think it would be better if they 
were aided more largely by the Central Authority and were 
less dependent on local bodies. I would like to point out that 
at present many of the students at the Universities do not 
come from the localities which they more immediately servo ; 
some come from outside the United Kingdom, and it is 
desirable that this state of things should continue. We 
do not want a University to be composed entirely of people 
who come from a relatively small area ; tiie students should 
mix with people from other parts of the world. The Local 
Education Authority may, however, say, “ We are willing 
to pay for students coming from .our own district, but what 
about those who come from elsewhere ?” There is also a 
danger that Loamshire may say, “ If you do so-and-so it is 
doubtful whether we shall continue the whole of our grant.” 
Moreover, there is a greater danger of diminution of aid de- 
pendent on rates ; for people are more sensitive to the burden 
of rates than of taxes. I hope, therefore, the Government may 
take the view that the Universities serve the whole Empire, 
and that it is the duty of the central body to provide the 
largest amount of public aid possible. 

Mr. K. H. Vickers (University College, Southampton) ; I 
have only two points to make, in which I shall echo all those 
who have come from the South of England. I feel there is 
a great difference between the problem of finance in the 
Iforth and the problem of finance in the South, but principally 
with regard to my first point, which is that I am convinced 
we have'reached, if we have not considerably passed, tbe 
limit of the fees that students are able to pay. Eor the 
if^oment I am not touching on the question of whether the 
exact mathematical division between the three contributors 
to the fees is right or not, but wandering about the district 
which my college serves and talking with the students, I have 
been brought to the conviction that a large number of young 
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men and women who would benefit by University education 
are kept away because tliey cannot alTord the expense. In 
the South too, wliere, outside Ijoiulon, there are no bisif jiaeked 
centres of population as there are in the North, tin; cost is 
greater because it entails maintenance at a hostel as well as 
tuition fees. 

My second point is that I am doubtful about the threefold 
and equal division of contributions to the cost of Univeisity 
education, because it gives too much prominence to rate-aid. 
I should like again, from the point of view of the South of 
England, to support all Ihe speakers who have expressed 
suspicion of too much rate-aid. A certain amount of rate-aid 
is a bond between a locality and its College or University ; a 
demand for exc<‘ssive rate-aid is a cause of severance. There 
is no alternative but to realize that the Universities are doing 
not merely a local, but a national work, and they must look 
to the Exchequer foi' a much larger contribution than from 
the rates. There is that one other local source of income— 
the generous benefactor. He is not, however, a very certain 
source. Some districts may be moi-e fortunate than others ; 
also some districts may have a run of good fortune and then 
it may seem to di’y up. The benefactor cannot be depended 
upon as a constant phenomenon. In reality he is a windfall 
in many cases. We shall have to look to national support 
for national work, and if the national support is not forth- 
coming, I am quite sure that in some districts at least the 
national work will have to be curtiiiled. 

Mil. H. J. Hutch A (IT (Aberdeen) : I for one do not alto- 
gether agree with the threefold division suggested for our 
revenue. The question of payment from students and pay- 
ment from Local Authorities, is to my mind to a large extent; 
the same. If we deduct the number for the whole of Crreat 
Britain, excluding Oxford and Cambridge, about forty per- 
cent. — of the students who come from outside the thirty-ra'ile 
radius, then the ftes of the remaining sixty per cent, are paid 
by the rate-payers of the district. By increasing the fees we 
26 
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have increased the burdens on our local rate-payers. Jt is 
unjust to ask thorn to pay again hy increasing their local taxes. 
Every department in the State and every Local Authority has 
been faced hy the necessity of reducing expenditure, and in 
the present state of the country’s finances and taxation it is 
the dfity of the Universities very carefully to consider their 
expenditure and to see if they cannot make reductions corres- 
ponding to those made hy other departments of the State. 
The cost of materials has gone down very considerably within 
the last three years. I am not altogether sure that the amount 
expended on laboratories and other running expenses has® 
been proportionately reduced. It is quite clear that the 
salaries of the teaching staff cannot be reduced, hut it is essen- 
tial that, rather than launch forth into new departments, we 
should devote our attention to reinforcing and stabilizing the 
departments we already have. That does not mean that we 
are altogether to abstain from embarking on new ventures, 
hut only that we must carefully consider before doing so 
whether the expenditure will be greater than we can 
meet. 

Mr. J. Bruce Murrav (Glasgow):— I speak on this matter 
only from the experience I have acquired in Glasgow. Deal- 
ing with the three sub-heads under which the discussion has 
ranged itself to-day, I am strongly of opinion that greater 
contributions ought to he made hy the State. I think the 
arguments we have heard from various speakers are conclusive 
on that point. I am also in agreement with those speakers 
who consider that the contributions from students cannot he 
increased, but I should like to take this opportunity of cor- 
recting: an impression which I find ts general that the Carnegie 
Trust goes further than it actually does in the way of assisting 
students in Scotland. 1 do not want to commit myself to 
figures, hut I think the total contribution that any student can 
receive from the Carnegie Trust does not exceed £ 11 or £ 12.* 

*The nverago payment per beneficiary -vrae, for I919-S0, £13. 19e. 3d. ; 1920.21, £13. 
Sf.8d.; 1921.22, £12. 16a. 2d. 
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In view of the fact that since the benefaction was instituted 
fees have almost doubled and the number of students has 
about doubled, it is clear that the Carnegie contrii)ution does 
not now play a very large part in the education of students. 
As regards the support from localities, Glasgow has had the 
enormous advantage of growing up under the shadow of its 
ancient University, and I hive sometimes felt that wo did 
not appreciate this great privilege in the same way as several 
other cities, where experience of the want of a University has 
led to such activity and splendid effort "of recent years in 
founding local Universities. The assistance of a locality de- 
pends on its appreciation of the benefits of a University, and 
to some extent also upon the relations which exist between 
the University and the town. In Glasgow there is a great 
and growing appreciation of the value of its own University, 
and I may say that there has been within recent years a won- 
derful advance in the cordiality of the relations between the 
University and the citizens generally. That is due to the 
pursuance of the policy indicated in the opening speaker’s 
remarks, of endeavouring to be of service to the locality. The 
University of Glasgow has also made a strong effort to pre- 
vent decentralization and stimulate local pride. This leads 
up to the question of how far it is likely that the city of 
Glasgow will contribute, as is done by some of the cities in 
England, by means of local rates? So far as I can judge from 
the conditions of the moment, there is little prospect of its 
doing so. What should be done is, I think, to continue the 
policy, so strongly promoted by this Bureau, of educating the 
public mind as to the value of the Universities. 

The E-iauT Hon. Euwarh Wood (President of the' Board 
of Education) : — Although those responsible for inviting me 
to come to this Conference to-day were also kind enough to 
invite me on. the distinct understanding that I should not have 
to make any observations, I think that perhaps you might be 
in some danger of misunderstanding my silence and inter- 
preting it as failure to appreciate your kindness if 1 did not 
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take the opportunity of saying a word or two ; and, as I see 
the next subject for discussion is upon the merits or demerits 
of music as a University subject, and as it would be an act of 
unwisdom on my part to olfer observations on that question, 
I venture to offer them on this. 

I have listened with great interest to the discussion — listen- 
ing perhaps from an angle rather differing from that on which 
most of the speakers approached its consideration. The pro- 
blem has been very clearly stated, and it is not any part of 
ihy intention to express a view (even if I had sufficient know- 
ledge on which to form one) as to the precise pros and con# 
that may be argued on cither side of the proposal to establish 
some sort of mathematical proportion. In difficult times, such 
as those we live in, it is no doubt easier to be critical than to 
be constructive. It is quite obvious that tlierc are difficulties 
on every side in the way of i*aising the extra money required 
by University developments and the progress of the University 
movement for which the nation, though reluctant to pay, is 
certainly looking. 

I have no doubt that, although there may be cases where, 
as one speaker suggested, further review is desirable or possi- 
ble, yet in the main it is a matter of difficulty to raise students’ 
fees to anything like a substantially higher level. I have also, 
no doubt that there are many influences operating to make the 
generous benefactor a rare product. He may come again. I 
rather hope that he will. But at the present moment he is 
not to be relied upon. You are therefore Ipft with the other 
two main sources, the Local Authorities and the State. More 
than one speaker has emphasized the dangers attendant upon 
substantially increased contributions from local aid. I have 
no doubt that these dangers are real ; but they also (do they 
I not ?) in some degree attach to a largely increased proportion 
of contribution from the State. I do not want you to mis- 
understand what I have in mind. It is certainly true, I think, 
that it would be unfortunate if the Universities ever were to 
be limited to serving a small local demand, and it is certainly 
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not true that they are so limited to-day. Therefore they are, 
as more than one speaker has reminded us, certainly discharge- 
ing what may with strict regard to truth be termed a national 
function, and by so doing they certainly establish a claim 
upon the generosity of the State. Reference has been made 
to the fact that the State at the present moment gives only a 
paltry contribution to the work, and this, of course, has 
recently been reduced. 'I hat is true, but it is ^ilso true that, 
as compared with the period immediately before the war, 
the contribution, though still in the minds of all of us in- 
adequate, has been immensely increased, and I am sure that 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer were here he would be the 
last person to say that in happier times the limit of State 
assistance has finally been fixed. 

I only want in conclusion to emphasize one thing in that 
connexion — a danger by which the Universities are faced, and 
one, if I may humbly say so, which all of us who are interested 
in the Universities must constantly be concerned to foresee 
and ward off. That danger is surely plain if it were ever to 
be seriously advanced in Parliament, that with the extension 
of the aid of the State there should also go some extension 
of the control of the State. That i.s, of course, a platitude, 
but I think it is constantly worth repeating, because it is in 
my judgment vital that it the Universities fulfil their functions 
and duties, they must retain the fullest measure of liberty 
possible. I am bound to say that, as far as I can judge the 
temper of Parliament, there is at the present day no disposition 
to challenge that liberty. As long as the Universities can 
justify to Parliament the work they are doing, so long I think 
will Parliament be prepared to trust the Universities to do it. 

I will now resume my seat, having thanked you for your 
kindness. It is a pleasure to me to l)e present here and to be 
able to attend an educational gathering for the difficulties of 
w.hose administration the Board of Education is in no' way 
responsible.” 
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The State Medical Faculty Election. 

Br. Pramathanath Nandi, M.D., has been elected by the 
Senate as the University Representative on the State Medical 
Faculty in the place of Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy, M.D., whose 
term had expired. Since the establishment of the State 
Medical Faculty, the University has been represented thereon 
successively b^ Sir Nilratan Sircar, Dr. Suresprasad 
Sarbadhikari and Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy. 

* . * * * 

The University Constituency. 

The University seat in the Bengal Legislative Council is 
likely to be keenly contested* this .time. The followinsj candi* 
dates were duly nominated : 

1. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 

2. Rai Sahib Isanchandra Ghose, M.A. 

3. Rai Bahadur Jogendraebandra Ghose, M.A , B.L. 

4. Babu Bejoykrishna Bose, B.L. 

5. Babu Frasannakumar Ray, M.A. 

6. Babu Debaprasad Gho.se, M.A., B.L, 

Rai Sahib Isanchandra Ghosh, it is understood, has with- 
drawn his candidature. 

« » * * 

Age Limit for Matriculation Examination. 

We have previously published (Vol. II, pages 560-561 and 
Vol. VII, pages 319-320) the correspondence between the 
University and the Government on the subject of an age 
limit for admission to the Matriculation Examination. The 
i^attcr came up before the Senate for consideration on the 
29th September, 1923. Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee moved 
that “ the Senate adhere to the resolution adopted on the 1st 
July, 1922, namely, that the age restriction for admission to 
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the Matriculation Examination he altogether abolished.” 
After an animated debate of a somewhat discursive character, 
a division was taken with the result that there was a tie 
17 votes being recorded on each side. The Senate postponed 
the further consideration of the question till the 2tth N-^vem- 
ber next. 


* * * * 

Modern Languages at the Matriculation Examination. 

The Faculty of Arts have unanimdnaly resolved that 
French and German be included in the list of Second 
Languages for the Matriculation Examination. This is a 
move in the right direction and the recommendation of the 
Faculty will be placed before the Senate for confirmation on 
the 10th November, 1923. 

*00 

Linguistics. 

The Board of Higher Studies recently considered, on the 
suggestion of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the question of the 
inclusion of Linguistics as a separate subject for the B. A. 
Examination. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, Professor of Com- 
parative Philology and Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Khaira Professor 
of Linguistics and Phonetics, jointly drew up a provisional 
scheme. The Board unanimously recommended that Lin- 
guistics be included in the list of subjects for the B.A. 
Examination and that its scope be defined by the following 
syllabus : 

" This subject can be taken np only by candidates who take up one 
of the Languages specified in A(l). 

The Pass (’ourse in Linguidie^ shall include the General Principh s 
of Linguistic Science, Growth and Development i-f Languages, 
Phonetics, the Langn^e — Families of the World, and the Languages 
of India.” 

The Honours Course in Lingviatics shall include the topics prescribed 
for the Pass Course, to be studied in greater detail. In addition, it 
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will include the Comparative and Historical Grammar of English, 
or of the language ehosen from A(l), illustrated by selected texts. 
It shall further include a cognate language to be cliosen out of an 
allied group according to a scheme to be recommended from time to 
time by the Board of Higher Studies in Comparative Bhilology. Easy 
texts in the cognate language shall be prescribed. ” 

The Faculty of Arts approved the proposal on the 6th Octo- 
ber, 1923, and the matter will be placed before the Senate at the 
next meeting fpr final orders. This change in the Regulations 
has been long overdue and will fit in with recent development 
for the promotion of the study of Indian Vernaculars and 
cognate languages. 


* * * 

Du. Dineshchandra Sen. 

The University Press has ready for immediate publication 
the first volume of the truly monumental work on Mymen- 
singh Ballads, planned and carried out by Dr. Dineshchandra 
Sen, notwithstanding his failing health. The volume will 
be in two parts of nearly five hundred pages each. Lord 
Ronaldshay has written a foreword which we set out here. 

“ The Bengali language in its present form is a thing of 
recent growth. It has been fashioned gradually during the 
past one hundred years. Less than a century ago the 
committee of Public Instruction with Macaulay at its head 
declared that tlie vernacular language contained neither the 
literary nor the scientific information necessary for a liberal 
education. Nor was this all. For not only Was the Bengali 
language of that day considered by Englishmen to be 
inadequate to the needs of the times, but it was also looked 
down upon by cultured Bengalis themselves ; and it is on 
record that a suggestion made by an Englishman, Mr. Adam, 
■that some at least of the lectures to be delivered in the 
educational institutions which were then being established 
might be given in Bengali, was vetoed by the Indian members 
of his committee on the ground that anything said or written 
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ill Ihe vernacular woultl hr despised in con.'eipience of tlie 
medium tlir<Hi!jfli which it was conveyed. Willi these 
estiinate.s of the vernacular laiiijuagi' of J3cngal less than 
a hundred year.s at’o, contrast the description of it, j^iven 
recently by Mr J. 1). Anlerson a.s “one of the ^reat e\:pre.ssive 
langua<,?es of the world capable of heiiif' the vehicle of as 
great things as of any speech of men.” 

A language capable of undergoing so grciU a tiansfor- 
mation in so short a time must, surely, have been sound at 
the roots. What of the seed which was garnered and 
cultivated by those great gardeners in the philological Held — 
llajendralal Mitra, K. .Vf. Ilannerji, llamkainal Hen, Isvar 
Chandra (xupta, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Dinabandliu 
Mitra, Akshay Iviinia!* Datta, to mention but a few? It is a 
matter of common knowledge that such vernacular literature 
as tlourished at the beginning of the IDth century w'as in 
verse rather than in prose and w'as the possession of the 
masses rather than of the classes. A peculiar interest attaohes, 
therefore, to any speeimens of this literature which can now 
he collected. J, have just read ilai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra 
Sen’s translation of a ballad of IvisLern IJeiigal entithul 
“Mahua.” ITiwe is a delightful specimen of the seed from 
which modern Bengali ha> sprung. It is charming in 
Knglish ; hut from the point of view from which I have 
written above, it is the language in which the ballad is sung 
that is of a paramount interest and importance. 

Mahua is but one of a large iiumher of ballads now being 
collected, arranged, translated and commented on with the 
untiring interest of the enthusiast and the skill of the expert 
scholar, by Ilai Bahadur Binesh Chiiidri Sen. .Vnd it is 
obvious that in addition to the philological interest attaching 
to such a collection it must possess also a special interest in 
respect of its subject matter. And here the Knglishman 
unajsquaintod with the technique of the Bengali language can 
appreciate the ballads to tlie full in their English translation. 

27 
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Eor it is in such ccjinpositioiis lluit ono finds skntclied with ;in 
unconsdous and For that reason, perhaps, an all the truer pen, 
intimate pictures oF the liFe of a people. And since these 
ballads are believed to cover a period of roughly three hundred 
years from the lOth century onwards, they sliould throw 
much liglit surely upon the p ditie.il history of Bengal. For 
it was (luring this period tliat Atoslein inlluouco was pushed 
eastwards, the' McDslem capital transbirred by Naw'ab Islam 
Khan from Bajmahal to Dacca, and colonies of Moshnn 
feudal barons plant'ed out in the eastern districts. In slujrt 
these ballads should prove a mine of wealth alike to the 
philologist, and the historian and last, but not least, to the 
administrator who seeks to pen'*trate the inner thought and 
feeling of the people.” 

'I'he scope of tin; work may b(i leathered from the following 
introductory letter addressed by Dr. Diiu'shchandra Son to 
Sir Asutosh .Alookerjce ; 

/ //fie lhf‘ lihei'/tj of (led left a Iff/ to ffott this 
tremare of /he o\(l mtig/f of Jft/inetisint/, (leaelt/ pehed htj me. 
as vit/toff/ none po/riotic odroenet/ of I he Cftttse of ovr 
renwculitr in the fat'e of /he fprenl ioipediftienfs and 
(1i(jiculli(\s ini/h ichieh oav Vlma Plater is hcse/ <t1 this 
moment, there tron/d nerer hare been anp ehanee of their 
being cotteeted and pntdished. 

In these hattads, the most prominent featnre is the 
presentation of the lienijali tronian in a rarieig of aspects, 
true as trnth itself a)td ririd as life. When face to face 
frith danger, she often appears tihe the atre-inspiring and 
impUmable goddess Kati. ftereelg daneing on the fnnerat pgre 
or riding the storm. In thn quieter moments of life, she is like 
the harvest goddess Laksnii — an embodiment (f feminine grace 
\tnd modesty and ’ of all that is noble and good in the 
domestic region. In her great trials, she rereals the .shining 
qualities of her cha> acter tike gold purified by fire ; and 
when complications arise tiirninq her lifr into a, fmoblem 



of insoluble difflonlfu^ her ,streef voice is heurd umnnuriny 
ecenuore the t<de of her dendion like the voice of flu* f/oddess 
Gaiifju froiu the uiutfed locks of Siv<f. She provi's hij her 
character that the deities a^orshlpped htf HenfjaH Hindus ure 
horn of the exalted huutan ideels of ll^iUjaL Thotfifh she 
helouijs to the (nje ffoue />//, there is not hi if (f (hut is crude 
(d)out hef\ — she is fresh as a Jlouier hlofea lo-dati. dhso'ulelf/ 
free frofu all mere ci>iiveidioiia\il\j^ she sluf/s, l(jrkdiL\ a free 
soiifj to the infinite space of her hearenUj virtue, shoinutf the 
sftpreme triumph of love over all nialei-iaj forces S/a* is a 
voice from the past that is true fot at! apes; and thouifh 
she hails front' this tropical repion of llcnpat and has derived, 
from its soil the a:armlh itnd penialitp of her nature, her 
prand outbursts of noble indipnation and. her fierce revenpt' 
u'hen (vronped are tike the storm^irind of the et/uino.r. In 
some cases, hotrerer, she is a pic! ure of palienl suferinp,- - 
bearinp inthout jo^olest or complaint those ills adta^h trottid 
chill the vert/ life-blood of others. In these cases she still 
displaps Hie savinp praci's ot* tore and faith, dier sj/irit Ininp 
akin to Ike frozen north, hattoiced and redeemed bp a mettoiv 
solar liphf. Hrerptrhere she makes a. universal a/ipeal bp 
the inlensilp and dii^eclness of /hose humane (inafifies trhich 
adll be appreciafed ivherever truth and drvoHon are prizeiL 
She is the eternal spnibol if love and street ness, if slnaif/lh 
and resipnalion — a mute su ferer of the persecution that has 
ever l)een the lot of the beaut if at and the true in all apes — 
like a foirer lorn bp tranlon hands or broken bp the .storm , — 
fcho, nevertheless, has ahraps toon ami iviU never cease lo u:in 
the admirinp love of pods and men. 

In these days, Sir, ivhen in the more fxcoitred soil 
of culture and liber Ip, ivomen are siren twnslp fphlinpfor an 
equal footing until men in every re.sped, one womlers if the 
fair ones are resolved, lik'^ the ohl Siva in a irell-knoa^n 
mi/iholopical late, » nee more to reduce the ijod if love ht 
ashes bp the dart of their Indipnant planccs. Hiitit, however, 
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that vesuU is aohieced, miniage-laios mag altar and poUtwal 
hobbies man precail, hut the two sexes will eontinue to be 
inevitably linked by the freaks of that lively deity who 
presides over Ihe human heart. These ballads shew the 
ever-coiKpieriny power of love, — marr'-aoe laws playing a 
mere subservient part in them. They belong to no church or 
temple but voice the eternal truths of humanity and as such 
are not, T 'venture to hope, likely to clash with the ideas 
of the advanced womanhood of our own limes, who carry 
the banner of liberty and individualism. 

I hope the interest of this book will he sustained tn Ih^ 
future volumes containing more of these ballads." 

Ai \' -5iC 


Professor Pv.'adiia krishnam. 

Professor lladhakrishnan who has already established his 
rep'.itatioii as a clear thinker on abstruse philosophical topics 
by his books on “ The Philosophy of Rabiiidranath Tagore ” 
and “ lleign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy ” has 
just published the tlrst volumeof a comprehensive work on 
Indian Philosophy in the well known seri('s, edited by Pro- 
fessor Muirhead and ealhid Library of 1‘hilosoph.v. The work 
is a great deal more than a history of Indian Philosophy ; it 
is an attempt, and we venture to think a brilliant attempt, 
to interpret Indian Philosophy. We shall publish in due 
course a review of this great work. Meanwhile, our readers 
will he glad to read the following letter which .has been addres- 
sed by Viscount Haldane to Professor Radhakrishnan : 

. ClOAN, AlTCIlTEK.VRDBIt, 

Peutusiukk, 

Till Seple.nl/er, W83. 

f)lOAR Profkssou |{ai>h vkiiisiiv\x, 

Tliaiik you for your ffil’t of Vol. ( of your new Kistory of fncliau 
Philoso])iiy. The book reached me oil .A uiuust I, and I brouiyhfc it down 
liciv, iiud liave read it llirough. 
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I congratulate you on the aceomplisliinent (»r llio inu.^l diflleiili IwilT 
of a great undertaking. \uu liave lueseuted the evolution with iidinirable 
lucidity, and your wide knowledge of western thought lets emihled vou to 
show Indian thought as coneerned with the same niohlenu* ami as con- 
verging to analogous solutions. Your account of Hmldlnsm ami of its 
profound intluenco on sul)se(|iient philosophical \vt>rk on India, has inteivsted 
me deeply. I have been struck also with your comparison of tin mctliod 
and outlook nf Nagavjura, writing about 100 A.l>., with Hradle\'s view 
in Appearance and Reality. All pliilosophy, if it is onl\ sulilciimtlv 
thorough, appears to me to tcml in the same direction. Vour bt)ok hrings 
this out as no other has. For most, of the vriters on Irtdian Hnilosophy 
have dealt with it without suHieient knowledge of (*ontemporar\ work 
on the West. For the first lime, I think, you have hrouglit the ino streams 
of tendency under an adecpiate eomnion view. • 

Your book should exercise influence here, and I will try to get atten- 
tion directed to it. 

J am struck in reading \our [)ages with a certain divergence in 
method between the Fast and the West. Here the [irohlem of reality is 
being brought under a now method of investigation winch has not so fai 
made itself apj^arent in Indian Systems. Space ami time an* reci‘iving a 
new meaning and the inve.sligation which results in thi'- is om* of mathe- 
matical logic. In the result there appears diminution of tin* ga^ between 
metaphysics and physics ami Einstein, although his insight into tin* mathe- 
matical ([’K'stion has been that of genius, iias not dealt with tins side oi 
the subject. It i.s, I think, l)es( approached in Prof. Whilehi^ad’s ^ (*<mf*ept 
of nature,’ a difficult but illuminating book. Whitehead .dthoiigh |)rim:iriiy 
a mathematical [diysieist is a born metaphysician, lie is eonsecpiently 
able to carry the in(|uirv into the im-aning oi space and lime Inrtlier than 
others, and in my view the [)rinciple of the relativity ol kno»vlei|ge gets a 
new sigiiilicanee along thes(* lines. 

Lilt something of the kiml you yoiirsoli aie c»‘nseioiis ol in yoiir 
book. It is the minute method of Western riiought that seems to me 
capable of further relation to that of the l/panisliad metaphysicians. 

Yours sincerely, 

SI. IIm.dvnk. 


PHTU)SOPllY IN InDFA AND ClllNA.' 

'ni (3 following eoritribtifcioii from the pmi of the llon’hhi 
Mr. Bertrand Hassell, the fatnous mathematician and phi- 
losopher, piihlished in the Nation and the I5th 

Septeml)or, 1923, will intore.st matiy ol* our rt^aders : 

^ linliaii Pliilofcophy By S. U.ulUaknsImaa, Vul 1. (All'.*u ainl Unwin, 21.S ) \ Olm H.si 
mid Uin Mntlcrs By J. I'crcy Brucc. (Piobstliuiii, 24S.) 
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“ Erom a cultural as opposed to an cc(»uouuc and political 
point of vit;\v, uotliiu^ could he a greater mistake than to 
regard Asia as a unity. It is scarcely too much to say that 
India and Cliiua dillcr from eacli otlnu' inon; than either 
dill’ors from Europe. One may say, broadly, that India 
resembles Europe from tiie time of Constantine to the four- 
teenth century, while China resembles the pre-Christian 
Roman Empke and the (Ughteenlh century. Of course such 
analogies must not be pre.ssed, but as a preliminary scalTold- 
ing they may serye a puri)ose. The Chinese civilization is 
peculiar among the groat civilizations of the world in liaviut*^ 
never (!xpericnccd the mood of Ecclesiastes, in spite of 
c.xtcrnal cireumstHiieos which might have encouraged such 
a mood. Cliinese pliilosopher.s have not Ijoen prone to con- 
sider that all is vanity; our terrestrial existence, with its 
pleasures aud duties, has s(!em -d to them sullieient to justify 
itself, provided men would prictise courtesy and benevolence 
and moderation, Cor which no suponiatural sanction was 
sought, except .sometimes in a perCnnotory and eonventional 
manner. In this respee.t they resemble the (treeks of tlie 
great age, and the Romans down to the age of Augustus ; 
they also resemble the oiglit(>ent!i century, with its bland 
rationalism aud its merely conventional religion. They are 
of all groat nations the letist religious. 

111 India, on the contrary, tiie religious outlook has been 
more profound and univer.sal than any when! else in the 
world. After the period of the Vedas, which still show the 
primitive joy of life approprhite to .V.ryan conquerors, the 
charactoristics of all subsequent Indian thought already 
appear in the Upanishads. 'Phey may be summed up as 
disenchantment, mysticism, and subjectivism. Tiie purpose 
,of life, according to the Upanishads, is to realize the true 
'Self (Atman), which is identical with the one real Eeing, Brah- 
man. Their philosophy is a mystic pantheism, dniav('d r ith(!r 
from meditation on the soul than from a stiuly of the outer 
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world. LVol'cssov lliKlhiikrislmuii (|iiolc.s; ‘‘'I'lit) scdl-oxisloiit 
piercod tho oponinn-s of thi' soiisos so that 1 hoy turn out- 
ward.s ; therofore man looks outward, not inward into 
himself ; somo wise man, liowovor, with liis (\vos olosod and 
vvishin!? for immortality, saw tlie self hehind.” Thi' true 
self is not individual, not ono thini' in mo and another thin" 
in you, hut universally tin* sanu', tlu' one ultimate^ nality, 
of which the traditional polytheistic ^ods are ihert' manil'es- 
tations. 4'ho t'ood life is the om*. whi(*h ena,hles us to realize 
our oneness with Brahman and ovtn-coino the illusion of a 
separate personal self. I n our ordinary 1 it o. three states are 
distinguished: wakiu". dreaminii;. and dreamless slet'p ; of 
these the third comes nearest to the ideal. thoii"h it is too 
ne"ative to he actually the idcvil. 

Karly Buddhism, while retaining and emphasi/.iu" the 
vanity of earthly desirtss, is p(!euliar amoii" nili^ions' in the 
fact that its philosophy is purely plumomenalislie ; in 
Europe, no sitch rational philosophy ('visted until modern 
times. Th<! eate"ory of siihstance is I'xtruded ; there are no 
permanent l)ein"s in the windd. Tint sell is no more than the 
series of its thoughts and l‘eelin"s. This ralional philosophy 
is comhined with an (ixtrenu' pessimism as to ordinary life, 
leadiii" to the view that fie.edom from (h'sire. is the only 
salvation. 

.Vs a popular ndi^ion, howt'vm-. Buddhism hecanui some- 
thin" (]uite dilVerent from this. In India, it made so many 
compromises with the traditii>nal laiths that in tlu* (‘iid it 
heoame indistin"uishahle from them, and perished heeaustj 
it had no longer any v ‘Am/ d'eiro. [n (Miina, in tlu* ^Vlaha- 
vaiia form, it Ixwame a cheerful polytheism, nitha'hostof 
lau"hin" Bodhisattvas whose innumerahh* statues adorn the 
temples. Lu the ninth and tenth centuries a.u., it nearly 
suhmer"e(l the traditional Confucianism, which avas latvived.hy 
the Sun^ philosophers of tlu* eleventh and tweITth centuries, who 
form tlui subject of Dr. Bruce’s volume, 'I'hese philosophers 
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may lie conipai'Hfl to the schoolmen in Europe ; like them, 
they earner after a dark age, and established a philo- 
sophy based upon ancient classics. 13iit unlike the school- 
men, they were better techniciil philosophers (though not 
gimter men) than their nominal masters. Confucius and 
Mencius are morali/.ers rather than metaph3fsicians. The 
orthodox V which thev founded killed a great deal of interest- 
ing spec'ilatiffn which is only now beginning to be adequately 
studied. There is an important book by Dr. Hu Shihi “ The 
Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China” 

( Shanghai, Oriental Jiook Co.), which deals with Chinese’^ 
philosophy before 200 u.c. This book, by a man of profound 
learning who is in revolt against Confucian and every other 
orthodoxy, at last does justice to the early philosophers whom 
Confucianism consigned to obloquy. As against Chinese 
Buddhism, however, Confucianism Avas valuable, since it was 
relatively rational and free from superstition. Chu Hsi, the 
hero of Dr. Bruce’s book, was its Thomas Aquinas.' He fixed 
the orthodox interpretation of the sacred texts down to 
modern times. Having been in his youth a Buddhist, he re- 
mained through life more metaphysical than he would have 
been but for tbc influence ol a tradition derived from India ; 
but his metaphysics is mild and mundane in comparison with 
that of anv' Indian .sect. He belitwed in a dualism, not of 
matter and mind in the Certesian sense, but rather of matter 
and form in the Aristotelian sense — at least, this seems the 
nearest analogue to be found in VVesterji philosophy. This 
dualism, however, Avas not absolute ; above it stood a first 
principle called the Supreme Ultimate, on the ground of which 
Dr. Bruce refutes the charge that he was an atheist. 

Professor Radhakrishtian’s first A'olume only takes u.s to 
|he decay of Buddhism in India, after dealing with the Vedas, 
the Upanishads, and the Hindu contemporaries of the early 
Buddhists. His 'nmrk is admirably done, though perhaps, 
for Engli.sh readers, it would have been Avell to give more 
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account of the political history Avhich accoiupauicd tlu.i .succes- 
sive schools of philosophy, Oiio of the main docuinentsof lluddh- 
ism is the “ Questions of King Milinda ” ; this was the (licck 
King Menander, of the end of the second century n.c. 'Pho 
Western reader wisln^s to know what intlnencc CJrcek philo- 
sophy had on Buddhism, the more so as Buddhist art suffered 
a powerful ITellenic inllnenec ; hut on this subject Iht hook 
contains no information. 

])i‘. Bruce’s hook deals with a mor<5 restricted topic, hut 
is interesting because the Sung philosophers are apt to lx; 
neglected by British sinologues. 'I'heir merit as philosophers 
is probably no greater than that of our schoolnnni, but their 
historical importance i<! considerable, because they lixed the 
standard of Confueian orthodoxy for many centuries. Dr. 
Brueii’s account of their liv('s and teachings is interesing and 
readable ; the present reviewer cannot judge of its scholarship, 
but knows of )io reason to (luestion it.” 

■H? 'Sf ^ 

Di{. IMboiikau S.vH \. 

3)r. ileghnad Saha has been a))pointed Profe.s.sor of 
Physics in the University of .Vllahahad and h.is con.socpicntly 
resigned the Khaira Professorship of Physics in this Univer- 
sity. Wo have heard v(;gret e.vpres.sed in some (piarters at 
his resignation. Dr. ■'•’aha had a distinguished career as a 
student in this Imivorsity. lie passed the IVf. Sc. Examina- 
tion in 1915 and was awarded the University Silver Medal. 
His merit wa,s recognised at the earliest monr.mt by Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, and every effort was m.ade to give him 
opportunity for original work. He was awarded one of the 
Besearch Scholarshii)8 founded hy Sir llashhehari Glmsh, and 
a little later he wa.s appointed to a University Lectureship 
which is in the nature of a Research b'cllowship in British 
Universities. He took hi.s D. Sc. in 1919. He was also 
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awarded Ihe Preinchaud Iloychand Studentship and the 
Guruprasanna Ghose Scholarship in the same year. This 
enabled him to pursue higher studies in Germany. He was 
awarded the Griffith Prize in 1920. 

On receipt of the magnificent endowment,' created by 
Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira, the University reserved 
OIK! of the Chairs for Physics, and Dr. Saha was appointed there- 
to for a terra of five years. He entered upon the discharge of 
his duties as Khaira Professor on the 7th November, 1921. 

t 

The salary attaolied to the Chair was Rupees Pive Hundred 
a month. Since July last, a house allowance of Rupees One 
Hundred a month was added thereto. J)r. Saha, however, 
was evidently not content, and it was rumoured from time to 
time that he was on the look-out for an appointment Avith a 
higher; salary at Aligarh, Benares and Allahabad. In June 
last he addressed a letter to the Syndicate! in the followin<r 
terms ; 

1 l)C,i^ to inionn you that 1 luive been oJteroil the Chair oF Pln^sics at 
the Penaivs Hindu Univcii^ity on a salary oF Rs. 7o()-5()-l;06() ])lus 
many other advata^es for eontimiiiii;’ m 3 ' research work. 

1 am, however, williiii'’ to eoiitimie to serve 1113' Alma Mater, provuled 
the I'nivorsity is willing to jnrpant me a i^raded scale oF pav, namelv. 
Ks. ()o()- 50 -l ,()(M) plus Ks. lo,()t)0 to be placed immediately at my disposal 
as rny [lersonal research L^ranl. 

I have only one week’s time to consider llie Benares oFFer; I shall, 
therefore, be hi^hl 3 ' obliL»'ed if 3 ^>u kind!)' let me have 3 'oiir roplv at the 
earliest opportnnity,” 

The Svndicate resolved : 

V , 

“ Tliat Or. Salia Ije iiJ'orined that in viuw of the present (inaueial 
position of the University and in view of the claims of the other University 
teachers, his rc(piest cannot be complied with.” 

■NVe have no knoAvledge of the negotiatiojts ho had 
Avith the iuithoritics either at Beutircs or at Albibabad. 
Butoitthe lull Septomhar last, ho addressed another letter 
to the Syndicate stating that he had been appointed 
Professor at Allahabad on a salary of Rs. 800 — l’,2r)0. 
On the recommendation of the Board of Management of the 
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Khaim .Fund, the Syndicate and ilio Senate have aecoptod his 
resignation. Wo are not here conetM-nod with the ethical or 
legal aspect of the matter ; we venture to maintain that it i.s 
not to the best interests of a rniversity tliat a Professor, how- 
ever eminent, who is . onstantly on the h)ok-ont for a more 
lucrative appointment tdsowhere, should continue to hold hi.s 
Chair, In our [)resent tinancial condition, it is plain that 
considerable solf-saci'ilic(; is ueedtsl on the part of a distinguish- 
ed young scholar wlio undertakt's work luu'm 

Luckily, there are still some men left who are pr.*])ared to 
make a sacrilice for the sake of (heir Alma .Matin’, in 
recognition of the benelits they have received. At the same 
time, it is idle to ignore the p.-itent fact that this eoni])etition 
on the part of Universities, which ari' in vec('i))t of large 
grants from the public funds, jdaees this I'uiversity at a 
disadvantage. The authorities of our Pniversity, however, can- 
not be held responsible for the situation. The people o’f Bengal 
must determine for themselves whet.her they will provide 
funds .so as to enable the University to retain our Professors 
and Lecturers here in spite of allurmnent of better tinancial 
prospect elsewhere. We lind that Dr. Meghnad Saha applied 
to the Syndicate for permission to take away to Allahabad a 
number of valuable instruments from the laboratory of the 
Univer.sitv College of Science. The Syndicate have refused 
the application. Ko other emirse could conceivably have 
been taken. 

* .i; « 

;mk. .1. c. siNiiv. 

Mr. .logisehandra Sinha, ITuversity Lecturer in the 
Departments of .Kemiomies and Commerce, has resigned his 
appointment here with a view to taki! up the work of 
a Header in the University of Dacca. Dacca is able to olTer 
him nearly double of what he received here. Comment 
is •supertluous. 

*■ . -l- .!t it 
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Mil M. K. Ghosh. 

Mr. M. K. Ghosh, M.A., B.Cora., of the Dcpartmeuts 
of Economics and Commerce, has resigned his appointment 
here to take up Iho Avork of Reader in the University of 
Allahabad. Allah, ibad is able to pay him very nearly 
double of A\diat he received here. Remarks are needless. 

^ 

Djl S. K. Mitka. 

« 

Dr. Sisirkumar Mitia, University Lecturer in the 
Department of Riiysics and Sir Rashbehari Gliosc Travelling 
EelloAv, Avho is noAV in I'T’ance, has been appointed Khaira 
Professor of Physics in the ^vacancy c.iusod by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Meghnad Saha l)r. Mitra had a disting- 
uished career and is a Doctor of Science not onlv of 
this University but also of the University of Paris, Tie is 
one of the extremely limited numb(u* of Indian Scientists 
whose original researches have been communicated to the 
Academic dcs Sciences, Paris. The following record speaks 
for itself : 

Acivleniir Curn'w 


191:1, M.-'c.. Calcutta. 

First Gold M(.Hlalli.''t. 

1912 

Matllal iMullik ]\[udalli.st. 

1912-15 

Lecturer in Pli\>ies, Ikinkura and 
Bhaii^alpur Col lei; es. 

191(; 

Sir llashbeliary (ilioso Rese.'ireli 
Seliolar and Assislani to Uni- 
versity Professor in Physics. 

191M9i:3 ... 

Univer'-ity Lecturer in Physics. 

1920. 

Doctor of Science, Calcutta [Jni- 
versity. 

1911-22 

Gumprasanna Ghose Foroig’n 

Scholar. 

1922 23 

Sir Rashbehary Ghose Travelling 

• 

Fellow. 

1923 . 

Sc.D. of Paris Cniversitv. 
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Puhlicidions. 


Title of J’fipci. 

]. On Mio AsMiinietrv of the 
Jllaminati()n-('urv(N in Ohli- 
([ue J)iff‘niction. 

'I . Somnicrliclirs OUT i aetinn 
Problem. 

o. On the Large Anglo DifTrae- 
tion by AperLiuvs willi ('urvi- 
linoar Uouiularies. 

4 , A N ti w T h eo r y 0 I t 1 le 1 ) i ITra e- 
tion Figures ol)sor\o(l in the 
Jtelionietor. 

u. On the Ciouniolrieal Tioat- 
ni-aitof Diffraetiuii Prc)hlL‘in.s. 

(3. J)eteriiiination Dos Ftalons 

S|)t*ctrasco[)i(|U(*s Dans la 
Kegioii (les Pctlios IjongntMirs 
IVOiule. 

7 , Sur la (losaiinantalion dii 

I'ei* |>or (l(‘s oscillation^ eleoln*- 
niagiieliqnes. 

5. Siir la doclnirgc a haiilc IVv- 
qnenco dans les gir/ larolies. 


Wlion and wlicn* juihlishod. 

IM)ilosoj)hioal Alag.i/ino, Janii- 
arv, ID IS. 


Philosophical Magir/inc, J.-nu- 
ary, ID ID. / 

Phih-s.q)hieal Maga/inc, Scp- 
ti‘nil)cr, Il^lD. 

Prut •Cf'dings of the Indian 
Associalif)n for the (’nlti- 
\ali»>n of Science, \'ol. N’l, 
ID 20. 

Sir Asolo, '^h Mcxdvi’i’jcc (,’om- 
nu-rnoratiou Volinin*^ P.):?!. 

AniiJilos |)o i*h\s!(jiic, ID.-J:}. 


Ooinjdos |{oiidus d(‘s Scinees 
(hj 1’ AoiKhonic dcs Sf'icnccs, 
Paris, I Dio. 

Comptes Kcndii^ dcs Scanoos 
de P A cadeinic dcs 


Sciences, Paiis, 1D;2.‘5. 

As Cjiirnprasanna Oheeso S.'holar, he worked in the Sorhonne 
at Paris with Prol*. C. Fa])iy on Sjucl roseopy, and with Prof*. 
Ontton at Nancy on ICleitioii 'rnh.es, Ehelrieal Osclll.itions and 
Discdiarge, and on \Virch>s Tedegraphy and dMi phony. As 
Jlaslihchary (Jhose Tia\clling F«dlow, Iw woikel in Aladanie 
Curies Laboratory at Pans, on K ioio- Activity. ^ 


UNlVEKSnV Coi.LKGK OP »S( tKNf E. 

The following letter has Ixjon addressed by the 
Syndicate to the OovtnTiment of.jjengal with a .view to 
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secure linaiicial assistance for the University College of 
Science : 


No. G. 225. 


Srxvtk ITousp, 

Thr 2Hih Septnnhrr, 1923. 


.1. 0, cIVkUAVOIM'I, m.a. 

]^rff{<hnr^ nnirrviiin of Cnlculln^ 


To 

T ip. RKCRKTAllV to riir CiDVKRNMRNT ok BEXCJAL, 

ED[;CATTOX DKPARTMEXT. 

SiK, 

T am (liroPhMl fo invite reference ♦to this Oftiee hiher Xo. A-850, flaiiMl 
tho 3ril Tilly, 1923, forw.irrlijig copv of the Inulget estimates for the year 
1923 21, an<l to requosi. you to move tl»e (iovornment of llengal for a pfraiil of 
Rfl. 1,45, 00 to tlie ITnivernity to cover tlie CRtimnted chdieit as disclosed 
theu^i^i. 

1 am to point out, at tho outset, that a sum of Tls. 2.15,802 ha.s been 
provided for the rniversity College of Science of Tcchnolocry under the 
following iieads : — 


1. 

Salary of Professors, Assistant Professors, Demons- 
trators, Laboratory Assi.slants, and Menials. 

.. Rb. 1,30,002 

2. 

Laboratory Exponso.s and Rc.search grant 

. „ 57.000 

3. 

Workshop . . 

. „ 10,740 

4. 

Repairs to Buildings 

.. „ 30,000 

5. 

Scholarship 

.. ,. 17,100 


Total .. llH. 2,45,802 


The expenditure in connection with tho Knivorsity College of Seicneo is 
met out of the Sir llashbehary (Jlioao and Sir Taraknatli Palit Funds supple- 
mented by the Government grant of Ks. 12,0CKJ a year and contributions from 
the Fee Fund. The contribution from the Fen Fund has amounted to 
11s. 10,59,200 from tlie foundation of the College up to 30i,h June, 1023, 
while the Government grant for tho period ha« been only lls. l^,32,(X)(). Tho 
Vice-Chancellor and Syndiealo, therefore, feel no hesitation in approaching 
the Government >^ith the request that a sum of lla. l,‘15,fX) ' should be 
advnneeil ont of the jiublic funds to ensure that tho work of the College, 
brought into rxisience by the splendid gemorosity of Sir 'faraknnth Palit ’and 
Sir Uaahboliarv Gln)se with tln^ object of aiding the intellectual and industrial 
devel5iA*'ent of the country, may not suJTor for want of funds 

1 am to invite the attention of the Government in tliis connexion to the 
previous coiTOspondnuce f)ii the subject and |»articiihirly to this Oftioc letter 
No. G-345, dated the r)tli Fcliniaiy, 1921, which concluded with tho request 
that provision might be inauo for a capital grant of lliipecs Ten Lakns for 
tho development of technological studio i in connexion with tho University 
• College of Science, in addition to the grant of Rs. 1,25,000 for the salary of 
Post-Graduate Toachers. Tt is realised, however, that tho present resources , 
of the, Government of Bengal, will not permit them to comply with this 
request, but, at tho same time, the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate feel that 
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they uro just I'lifd in recjnestin*;' th.o u» lu’lp tin? l)iu\eisiiy with 

;i small grunt of Ks. 1, 15,CKH> for the i^iirposos iudicalrtl helow ; - 

NVorksljop ... . ffy. :> »,OOi) 

^iepairs and alierat ions ,, 

Eciuipnieiit of Lahor.'itory 


I luive till' lumoiir to i o, 
y IK, 

Your most obodiciit S('i‘\;uil, 
. 1 . 0 . (’IlAKKAVOH'i i, 

/ 


PUELIMINAllV KxANnNATlON' IX I.AAV. 

The numher of candidal os nfgisttircd for tho Kxamitiation 
was 914 of whom 311 passed, 333 failed and 210 wore ahsont. 
Of the successful candidates 21 wove pi iced in tins l’'irst Divi- 
sion and 320 in tlie Second. 

* * *• « 

INTEIOIBIIIATE EXA.MINATION fX LaW. 

The numher of candidates registered for tlio E.xamiuation 
was 590 of whom 373 passed, 95 failed and 122 were absent. 
Of the successful candidates 12 were placed in the Eirst 
Division and 331 in the Second. 

^ 


Eixal Examination in Law. 


The number of candidates registered for tlio Jilxamination 
was 701 of whom 242 iiassed, 180 failed and 339 were absent. 
Of the successful candidates 10 wer(i placed in the First 
Division and 232 in theSecond. 
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Award or iMEDAT.s and Prizes. 

On the results of the P'inal .and Intermediate Examina- 
tions in Laiv held in J.anuary and .Inly, 1923, the following 
Prizes and IMedals were awarded : 

The RUchie Rrize for .ramiary, 1923, to be divided 
amongst llanindranath Gan, 3tahamm<ad Ghyasuddin and 
Mihirkmnar ijliikhopadhay, all of the University Law 
College. 

The Rurhntiohamif Ray MpaIuI for .Tanuary, 1923, to 
Sachindrakumar Ray of the Ilipon Law College. 

The Ritchie Prize for .fuly, 1.-/23, to he divided between 
Prasadchandra Bandoyadhay ^of the Ripon Law College and 
Syamapada Chattopadhay of the IJjiivc'rsity Law College. 

The Varhaticharan Bay Medal for .Tuly, 1923, to Syam.a- 
prasad Mukhopadhay of tin.* University Law College. 

* * * 

PiNAi. M.B. Examination. 

The number of candidates registered for Parts I and II 
of the E.xaminatiou was 20 of whom 0 passed and 20 failed. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I of the 
Examination was 22."t of Avhom 107 jrassod, ll.t failed, one 
was expelled and three were absent. 

The number of candidates registered for Part II of the 

Examination was 188 of Avhorn 119 passed, 38 failed and one 

1 

was absent. 

« * * * 

Pii.ST M. B. Honours Examination. 

The number of candidates registered for tlie Honours 
V^xaminaVion in Anatomy was 11 of whom 9 were absent 
aiid^ 2 passed; for the rionours Examination in Physiology 
WHs'O of whom 8 wer.*. ahsont and I f.ailed ; for the Honours 
Examination in Pharm.aeology was 10 of whom 7 Avero 
absent, 1 passed and 2 failed. 




liie Calcutta Rev.Aw 




Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Ph.D 

Tagore Profeisor of Law. J923 




THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

DECEMBER, 1923 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AS APPLIED TO 
THE STUDY OF POLITICS 

Speculation with reference to matters political lias 
flourished since the time when men first reached a stage of 
intellectual development which caused them to he at all con- 
scious regarding the forces and institutions to whoso influences 
and control they have been subjected. But a truly scientific 
examination of these forces and institutions has been a product 
of slow growth ; and it is, indeed, only within very recent 
years that there has been a recognition of the fact that 
political life exhibits a series of phenomena and a group of 
principles which, by their very nature, arc marked off from 
the phenomena and principles which furnish the material of 
study for the other social sciences, and Avhich require a 
specialized training for their accurate ascertainment and 
interpretation. 

That, as compared with some of the other departments of 
human inquiry, political science should have suffered,from an 
undue retardation of its scientific development, is pejjfeaps not 
surprising when account is taken of the peculiar difliculties 
which has beset its path, and of the special temptations which 
allure its students from the straight and narrow path which 
alone leads to truth. Of the idols of the forum and of the 
market-place T do not need to speak : they are sufficiently 
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obvious 6ven if they are not always avoided. Many there are 
who resolve, as did Spinoza, that they will take pains “ not to 
laugh at the actions of mankind, not to groan over them, not 
to be angry with them, but to understand them,” and who yet 
are not able to exclude from their premises and reasoning 
objective elements which vitiate their conclusions. 

In addition to this hindrance to objective political think- 
ing which arjses out of the fact that the student and investi- 
gator is often unable wholly to divorce himself from the 
prejudices and preconceptions which are born of the environ- 
ment in M'hich he lives, there is the further obstacle >#o 
accurate political reasoning due to the circumstances that this 
reasoning has to be carried on in a language which lacks 
scientific preciseness. In other words, it has not been feasible 
for the political scientist to create a special nomenclature, 
such, fpr example, as is employed by the chemist or the 
biologist, in Avhich each expression is what is called a “ term 
of art.” Instead, the political scientist is obliged to use words 
of common use and which therefore often have a variety of 
shifting connotations. 

The errors that arise from this source are many and 
serious, for, as Bentham has somewhere said, every improperly 
used term “ contains the germ of fallacious propositions,” and 
“ forms a cloud which conceals the nature of the things and 
presents a frequently invincible obstacle to the discovery 
of truth.” 


It is not probable that political science will ever wholly 
escape from the handicap thus, in common with the other 
social sciences, imposed upon it ; but, with a more diligent 
cultivatM]]^ of the field of analytical political theory, it may 
hope to obUin for its chief concepts terms which, when tech- 
nically used, are exact and therefore without adventitious 
l^onnotations. Certainly, until this is done, the scientific 
method, as applied to the study of political science, will .not 
yield its fullest results. 
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As distinguished from a mere aggregate of miscellaneous 
truths, a science embraces a corpus of facts and principles 
which are classiAed and united by logical ligaments, so that 
together they constitute a single whole. But such an ordering 
of material is not possible until there have been obtained 
precise definitions upon which these classiAcations may be 
based ; and these deAnitions cannot be arrived at until the 
institutions and forces liave been analyzed ^ that their 
essential characteristics, as distinguished from their accidenbil 
qualities, have been determined ; and not until this has been 
done, will it be possible to construct a terminology, each 
member of which will, when technically used, bo a term 
of art. Then and only then will such fundamental political 
concepts as state, government, law, sovereignty, right, duty, 
obligation, and the like receive such an exact meaning that 
they may serve as the counters for truly scientiAc thinking. 

The Arst point, then, to be made in any discussion of the 
scientiAc method as applied to the study of politics is, 
that it is imperative that, by means of what is called analytical 
political theory, the basis should be laid for the deAnitions 
and classiAcations by means of which political phenomena 
may be accurately described and brought together into a 
logical and scientiAc whole. 

The second point to be urged is the necessity of viewing 
the State — that great institution which, in its various forms 
of organization and operation, furnishes the material with 
which the political scientist has to deal— of viewing this, the 
greatest institution which man has created for his own welfare, 
in a purely rationalistic light. This may seem, to some at 
least, a task of supererogation. It may be alleged'’* that in 
all realms of thought, including that of politics, reason has 
been substituted for prejudice, and intellectual liberty and 
scientiAc truth have taken the places . of authority and 
tradition. In truth, however, it may be questioned whether 
this assertion, with reference to political theories at least may. 
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with accuracy, be thus broadly made. What, for example, 
shall we say of those who accept the doctrine that what a 
people by popular vote freely determine must necessarily be 
right — vox popiili, vox Dei ; of those who speak of the State 
as a natural product, or as an organism (except purely 
analogically) ; or who see in government something more 
than a means to an end, something more than a form of 
political rule, ^hich, like all other forms in which public 
authority may be exercised and controlled, requires to be 
justified by its rejiults ? What shall we say of those who 
identify patriotism with an approval of one’s own governraei^ 
in all international controversies, whatever the merits of the 
case may be ? What shall we say of those who would 
determine the sphere of governmental authority by a pi'iori 
assumptions regarding natural rights, and not wholly by 
considei;ations of enlightened expediency ? Surely it need not 
be argued that in these, and in other directions, there persist, 
not simply in the minds of the general public, but in the 
thinking of many political theorists, ideas that are not 
essentially rational in cliaraeter. Were it not for the fact 
that I have already spent too much time on this point I 
would like to go on to show the extent to which vicious 
elements of unreason still persist in our legal thinking: — . 
How we are prone to elevate our own system of law into 
realms where reason no longer abides, by transforming formal 
conceptions of law, as developed by the courts, into immutable 
principles of justice and right, with a result that the substance 
of our law is held bound within the conceptions of social 
justice and abstract justice which have long since ceased to 
be held:-^. That reason of the law of Avhich Coke spoke in his 
famous reply to King James was but an artificial reason, as 
indeed, Coke himself termed it, that is, a formal intercon- 
Isistency of its parts, and many of its doctrines are in truth, 
predicated upon assumptions without inherent or absolute 
validity," but which have -been accepted and developed by the 
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courts in response to conceived social requirements which, if 
they ever truly existed, no longer obtain. Thus the right of 
private property is too often treated as of so fundamental and 
inherent, one might almo.st say of so sacrosanct, a charatder, 
as to support the doctrine that any substantial intorforeuce 
with it is, necessarily, a profane act -a violation of the holy 
of holies of civilized life, nationally viewed, the recognition 
by the State and by society of the rights of private ownership 
can of course, bo justified morally, politically, and socially 
only by the results that How from its recognition. 1 am here, 
of course, stating this point as a general jiroposition, and not 
in the light of the special constitutional protection given to 
private rights by written instruments of government. Special 
influence caused the English common law, during its most 
formative period, to assume a strongly individualistic 
character, and it is one of the most pres.sing problems of the 
day to determine the extent to which the doctrines thus 
developed shall be judicially modified or h'gislatively changed. 
To a considerable extent they an; ejitrciiehed hehinu consitu- 
tional or traditional provisions, and espi'eially behind the 
requirement that no ])ersou shall he deprived of life, lila'rty, or 
property without due process of law. But even if this he so 
the principles thus guaranteed against ordinary legislative 
violence should not he eri'cted into apodictic moral judgments 
not subject to change ; for all law, like the State itself which 
enforces it, is a human contrivance created and maintained 
solely as a means to an end. Machiavelli’s Prince may not 
furnish us with an ideal code of political morality, but in its 
objective character, in its rigorous exclusion of theological and 
mystical conception, in its treatment of political riiletship as a 
subject to be governed by nholly rational and utilitarian 
considerations, it is a treatise that may well serve as an 
exemplar of scientific political thinking. . 

In very truth, it would seem that there exists in the minds 
of many, not only of the unthinking but of the learned, a 
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tendency to form what may be described as a mystical concep- 
tion of the State — a conception which sets the State apart 
from other human institutions and views it as an entity 
existing in and of itself, and thus, by its very nature, exempt- 
ed from the requirement that, like every other human instru- 
mentality, it shall justify its existence, and its modes of 
operation by the criteria of justice and utility which enlighten- 
ed reason imposes. Thus the existence and prosperity of the 
State is often described as an end in itself, and not merely 
as a means to an etui ; and its sphere of authority is declared 
to be determinable not by the considerations of secular 
expediency or by the rules of ordinary ethical obligation, but 
by the postulation of qualities which are transcendant and 
super-personal in character, ^ I am not here speaking of the 
old theory of the divine right of kings, but of that more subtle 
but none^the less potent conception which envisages the State 
as an object, the existence, organisation, and ends of which 
are not wholly determined by considerations of the welfare of 
the people over whom its authority extends. Lord Morley in 
his Life of Gladstone, in the chapter in which he examines 
Gladstone’s theories of Church and State, after asking whether 
the visible church is a purely human creation “ changing with 
time and circumstance, like all the other creations of the 
heart and brain and will of man,” describes the doctrine of 
the high Anglican and the Boman Catholic as one according 
to which the church is ” not a fabric reared by man, 
nor, in truth, any mechanical fabric at all, but a mystically 
appointed channel of salvation, an indispensable element 
in the relation between the soul of man and its creator. 
To be a member of it was not to join an external 
association, but to become an inward partaker in 
ii^ffable and mysterious graces to which no other access 
lay open. Such was the church Catholic and Apostolic 
as set up from the beginning, and of this immense mystery, 
of this saving agency, of this incommensurable spiritual 
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force, the established Church of En»laucl was the local 
presence and the organ.” 

Of the value and truth of such a conception as this in 
the ecclesiastic field, I do not need to speak. But when a 
somewhat similar conception is brought into the political field 
and applied to the State, the confines of scientific thinking 
are exceeded. In fact, however, this essentially mystical 
conception of the State has found a place in present political 
thinking — not often explicitly, but often implicitly — and to 
this cause is due not a little of the confused thinking with 
regard to the nature of loyalty, allegiance, political obligation, 
and the legitimacy of the means which the State may employ 
for the realisation of its ends — as well, indeed, as of the legiti- 
macy of those ends themselves. 

From what I have said, it will have been seen that the 
scientific method, when deductively applied to the. study of 
methods political, is of a twofold character. Upon the one 
side it is analytical or juristic ; upon the other side it is 
teleological and ideal. Upon the first of these sides the State 
is viewed as a legal institution and as operating wholly in and 
through law; and the attempt is made to determine, by 
analysis, the essential characteristics of all political institutions, 
as thus viewed, and thus to make possible the construction of 
a science of public law — that is, a system of constitutional 
jurisprudence which has to deal with the relations between 
the State and its subjects, and an international jurispru- 
dence which is concerned with the relations of States to one 
another. 

Upon the second side, the effort of deductive political 
thinking is to interpret political institutions and forces by the 
ends or purposes for which they exist, and thus to define the 
State and all lesser political instrumentalities in terms of their 
ends, and to determine what their activities and organisa.tion 
should be, rather than to describe their forms and functions as 
they actually are. 
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Turning now to the inductive side, it may be said that 
politics is an observational rather than an experimental 
science. That is to say, it is but seldom possible, or desirable 
if possible, to engage in deliberate experimentation as does 
the physicist or the chemist or the biologist. Its data must, 
then, be that which is afforded by an intelligent observation 
of political institutions and forces as they are to be found all 
over the world. In the usr of this material, however, the 
method of the political scientist is exactly that of the student 
of physical phenomena. Accidental characteristics are to be 
distinguished from essential qualities, differences and likenesses 
are to be noted, results traced back to their true causes, and 
predictions founded upon the principle that like causes will 
produce like results. In this last field, however, the presence 
of a number of concomitant causes, as well as the influence of 
modifying environment, make impossible, in most cases, that 
certainty of prediction which obtains in many of the stote- 
ments of investigators in the so-called exact sciences. But 
none the less, it is to be repeated, the method is the same ; 
and, though possibly with greater difficulty, we can trace 
political results back to their true causes, and establish 
principles of governmental organization and standards of 
administrative efficiency that must be observed if a satisfac- 
tory conduct of public affairs is to be obtained. 

Political inductions must be predicated upon data labori- 
ously gathered, and carefully analyzed and classified. In 
order that this data may be adequately interpreted, the 
historical and comparative methods must be resorted to. The 
field to be cultivated thus broadens out into a broad domain, 
and the harvest that awaits the gathering is great, and one 
that has as yet been in but small part garnered. The machi- 
nj^ries of government which States have developed or created 
for themselves — national, city and local, colonial, and imperial 
— have received careful and accurate treatment in numerous 
treatises, and the systems of constitutional law which govern 
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the operation and interrelation of their several parts have 
been scientifically exposed, but other portions of the field of 
descriptive and statistical politics have remained largely 
untilled. Thus the political scientist, when seeking inductive 
conclusions with reference to such an important matter as 
the suffrage, does not know, in many cases, the exact number 
of those who are legally qualified to exercise it. He does not 
know what proportion of the various classes who are legally 
qualified do in fact exercise their right ; we are as yet essen* 
tially ignorant of the results of woman suffrage where it has 
been tried ; we do not know in any exact way the extent and 
character of crime ; we have insufficient judicial statistics ; 
we are by no means sufficiently informed regarding the 
financial results flowing from the various activities of the 
State in its character as Mskm. In these and very many 
important subjects cf political inquiry the political scientist 
is obliged to rely upon the most inadequate data. Most of 
this information is of a character or extent that renders it 
impossible of collection by individuals. It is beyond either 
their financial abilities, or requires an expenditure of time 
which it is impossible for them to give to it. The work of 
collecting it is, for the most part, one that requires co-opera- 
tive effort. 

The practical problems of political life, in their larger 
aspects, vary from age to age. With the establishment in 
England of a strong, centralized, national monarchy, the 
problem at once arose of so controlling the exercise of political 
powers that the life, liberty, and property of the citizen 
might be fairly protected against arbitrary and oppressive 
action upon the part of the monarch, and the struggle to 
secure this condition of political life cannot be said to have 
been fairly crowned with success until the end of the seven* 
teenth century. Upon the Continent of Europe, the develop* 
ment of strong, centralized monarchies came much later than 
it did in England, and it is only within comparatively recent 
2 
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years that it can he said that this reconciliation of political 
power with civil liberty has been substantially secured. 

This has been the problem of constitutional government, 
and at the present time it may be said that in all modem 
civilized States, government by law has been substituted for 
government by men, and, whatever the actual distribution of 
political power, the general principle is recognized that the 
welfare of th^ people rather than of those in whose hands the 
exercise of public authority happens to be vested, is the end 
to bo secured. 

Broadly speaking, the great political problem which now'® 
seeks solution, is that of administrative efficiency. It is 
conceded that government is to be one of law and not of 
arbitrary personal will, an^ that the general welfare is the 
end which is desired. But how shall the government be 
organized and administered so that this end may bo most 
efficiently and economically realized ? In few countries is the 
importance of this question more pressing than it is in the 
United States, or, it may be added, more difficult of solution, 
for, whatever its other merits, a democratic organization of 
the State is notoriously defective upon its administrative 
side. Indeed, there would seem to be an antagonism between 
democratic rule and administrative efficiency which may be 
described as inherent, and which only the most serious and 
intelligently directed effort can prevent from leading to most 
undesirable results. 

There is, however, abundant evidence, that thinking 
people are at last fully awake to this great problem. This is 
shown not simply in the increased attention which is being 
devoted to political science in academic institutions, but to 
the fact that, to a constantly increasing extent, expert 
assistance is being sought in the administration of public 
affairs, that technically trained officials are being employed, 
that conditions of fact are scientifically investigated upon 
which to base legislative policies, that the mechanics of 
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law-making are beiug improved, that the fiscal operations 
of governments are being placed upon a proper basis, that 
the administration of justice is being simplified and ration- 
alized, that administrative orders, where appropriate, aro 
taking the place of ineffective legislative regulations or 
court decrees, and that administrative responsibility '.s beiug 
substituted for irresponsibility. 

It would not be difficult further to e.\tend *his enu- 
meration of the evidences of an awakened interest in the 
scientific study of matters politic. But tj^is is not accessary. 
The fact is clear before our eyes. But before I finish I 
would like to say a final word with respect not so much to 
the scientific method as to the scientific spirit with which the 
study of politics should be carried on within academic halls. 
The very integrity of our intellects demands that we should 
comprehend and evaluate the phenomena and forcqs which 
arise out of our political life. This understanding we should 
seek — whether or not it may appear that there are immediate 
practical ends to which the knowledge which we thus seek 
may be applied. As seekers of scientific truth, our primary 
duty is not so much the giving of advice with reference to 
matters of particular import, as it is to obtain an insight 
into political forces and political institutions that will enable 
us to establish ultimate rather than proximate ends, and to 
determine in general the methods by which these may be 
realized. By this I do not mean that we should lie indifferent 
to the practical political problems which press in such num- 
bers and with such insistence upon us. There rests upon us 
all the obligation to employ such wisdom as we may have for 
the benefit of our fellow men. The point which I make is 
that the aid which we thus give should not be the imme- 
diate and proximate aim of our endeavor. Believing as we 
do that the phenomena with which we have to deal are. so 
many and complex that they cannot be brought into their 
true relationship to one another without the most* careful 
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study, and that the forces of political life cannot be intelli- 
gently controlled and directed to the realization of the highest 
ends of corporate society without a careful collocation of facts 
and a searching analysis of the characteristics which they 
present — ^believing this, we may also believe, I think, that we 
may best aid in the advancement of the public welfare by 
seeking scientific truth, whether inductively or deductively 
obtained, without always bringing into the foreground of our 
thought the question — what is to be the immediate practical 
value of the result for which we strive ? The science of 
politics is very much more than a number of solutions of ^ 
practical political problems. Knowledge is ascertained truth, 
and truth, though confined between the covers of the formal 
treatise or learned monograph, and stated in technical and 
abstract form, ultimately finds its way into the class-room, 
the lecture hall, into the more popular magazines, and the 
newspapers. Thus is educated that public opinion which, in a 
popular government, ultimately controls the nation’s destiny. 

W. W. Willoughby. 
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THE NEEDLES 

{Translated by the author from the original Japanese^ 

Climb up the pinetrce, any of you, get me the needles. 

Be quick, get me the needles as many as possible ! 

1 want to let them prick your flesh, and see how your blood 
gushes out. 

Where is a thing true like the pain of flesh P 
Though I lived with you for some twenty years, 

I think I did not feel the absolute honesty with your soul. 
So I want now to realize my satisfaction from your flesh. 
Oh, will any of you climb up the tree and get me the 
needles ? 

Big, strong needles as many as you can, mind you ! 

Where is poetry true like the voice of pain out of the flesh p 
1 want to prick your flesh and listen to your true songs. 
There’s no absoluteness in your soul’s voice, it is ever 
impaired by compromise. 

Come, now ! I will prick your flesh with the needles. 

Now, cry, cry, let your flesh sing truly 1 
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A VEIL 

A veil of indigo-blue, 

With a touch of red, 

A veil of purple and yellow 
^Melting into each other, 

A veil of cinnabar and green, 

Opens or shuts, ^ 

From time to time. 

My mind 

Which can’L see behind the veil. 

Shudders, 

Confuses, 

Bewilders itself. 

My soul of song, 

Stark and stiff, 

Loses his words at last. 

But the coldness of night 
Revives me, 

When I look upward,- 

I sing with the moon 
To tie together 
The heavens and earth. 


Yone Noguchi 
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SAVITRI 

{A Dramatic Deem in Five Acts. After a tale 
in the Mahabharat.) 

[It is evident that the story of Savitri conies down to us from an a^o 
when social life was a great deal purer than to-day it is. For certainly 
in this age no father would send his daughter upon so dhlicate a mission 
as king Asvapati sends his daughter, accompanied by her ladies only. No 
women could take that freedom to-day: if she did, what dangers and 
ridicule would not await her I But Savitri finds * neither and her holy 
nature opens to love as the lotus opens to the sun. 

But it is her fearless venture into the realm of Death for Love’s sake, 
that has made her to all Indian hearts the ideal of virtue in womanhood, 
Savitri following her husband into the land of Yama, returns the happy 
conquercss of the Shades. There lies the power of Innocence.] 

Penonm Dramatic. 

Asvapati, ^The king. 

His wife. 

Savitri — their daughter. 

Dyumatsena — The Hermit 

His wife 

Sliotyaban — their son. 

Yama — The king of Death 

His messengers. 

Ladies-in-waiting to Savitri. 


ACT I. 

[Scene . — A palace garden. Savitri sits near a fountain, fondling a young 
fawn. A peacock stands ujion a ballustrade. Savitri’s ladies are with 
her, some sitting, some walking near the flowering bushes. One of 
them hands her a flower.] 

• 

Savitri — 

' Thanks, sister, oh the tender, sylvan heauty 
. That lingers in the rose’s fragrant heart. 

Methinks I hear the very petals whisper. 
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Ah flowers are the messengers that stand 
With fairy greetings between earth and heaven. 

A lady — 

Behold in grateful bloom this jasmine bush. 

Its blossoms strive in eager fond profusion 
To ope their virgin petals to tho light : 

’Tis just a year this month since it was planted 
So lovingly by our Savitri’s hand. 

{They throto some rose petals on the watet'of the basin of the ^ 

fountain.) 

Another lady — 

I wonder sometimes if the flow’rs know longing. 

The petals float so gaily and' it seems 
There’s love between the roses and the fountain. 


Savitri — 

Why should it only seem so, timid heart ? 

Know’st thou not that one Ray pervades all nature, 

One Force calls all things to existence’s light. 

That Force is Love. Behold these petals throbbing 
Upon these ripples ’neath the sun’s fond beam 
Thus are we all but flowers in the garden 
Of one great God, one all-pervading Love. 

One of the ladies — 

’Tis heaven where our sweet Savitri lingers 
One never tires to hear her silver voice. 

Another, lady — 

Savitri is the joy of all who know her, — 

I A devi, earth’s and heaven’s pure delight ! 

{Enter King Asvapati and his wife — they are in animated 
conversation — Savitri and her ladies do not as yet notice 
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King Aavapati — 

Yes, thou art right, the duties of a father 
Are making their demands, I must obey. 

Ah, it is hard to make this great surrender, 

But it were selfish further to delay. 

Oh daughter mine, my sweet child, my Savitri, 

How fondly round my heart thy life is twined. 

Thy gentle footfall is my inspiration, 

Thy presence is thy father’s very life. ’ .. 

{He turns towards Savitri. She and her ladies rise 
and bow.) 

Come thou, my child ; the smile of my SM'eet maiden 
Brings peace and joy. Mid all the weary toil 
That is a Monarch’s lot, I have a beacon, 

A guiding star that shows me heav’n itself. 

SavitH — 

Thou art too fond of me, my noble father. 

But in thy heart there still must be a pang. 

I know not all a blessing was my advent. 

Still are my parents praying for a son. 


King Jsvapati {laughing ) — 

Now, whence that thoughtful mood, ray little maiden ? 
Who gave that new idea to my girl ? 

No, no my child ; no son, however noble. 

Could take thy place, ray daughter, in my heart. 

Thy laugh is sweeter than the Ganga’s ripples. 

Thy childhood was to me a summer-dream 
And now I see my child a blooming maiden. 

8 
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Queen — 

Yes, daughter, thou art growing; life’s first spring 
Is giving way unto the riper season. 

Therefore thy parents are in deep concern, 

’Tis duty now to see our daughter married. 

Many a stately Prince asks for thy hand. 

Among whom gladly we a son had chosen 

«i 

But does our daughter’s heart receive them not 

And we would never ask thee to obey us 

Against thy own true self. Our only child s, 

Shall make her choice, that has been our decision. 

And now thy sire will tell thee of our plan. 

King Asvapati {fondling Sacitri ) — 

Child of my heart, my daughter heaven-given. 

Gift of the gods, the Poojah’s holy prize 

My heart both laughs and weeps at this fond moment. 

My house was childless and the empty halls 
Seemed all so lonely and so desolated 
As the revolving seasons came and went. 

Then we performed the sacrifice Putreshti 
And lo, our call was heard, the gods replied. 

'Ihey gave a child to us, a golden daughter. 

Then seemed no more deserted palace halls, 

But rang the walls with childhood’s merry laughter 
And so the days passed like a golden dream 
Until the hud became a half-blown blossom 
And know we well that life seeks love when spring 
Sends forth its rapture to awaking nature. 

Therefore to do thee justice, my fair child, 

Thou shalt go forth and seek thy soul’s companion. 

For youth will find its own where middle age 

May err and sometimes stunt young life’s fair blossom. 

Then go thou on a pilgrimage, my child. 

Accompanied by all thy trusted ladies. 
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We know thy noble mind ; no worthless man 
Will find the favour of our pure Savitri. 
Therefore we will accept him Avhom thou choose 
And lay our daughter’s hand in his in marriage. 


Savitri — 

Ah, tender, fond concern and confidence ! 

My parents’ loving hearts heat all for me. 

And gladly go I, — I owe you obedience. 

And pray the gods will send me unto him 
Who in past lives before has been my consort ; 

And grant he know me as I shall know him. 

King {to ladies ) — 

And now let me acquaint you with our plan. 

The princess goes to-morrow on a journey 
Accompanied by you, her ladies all, 

Whom all since childhood she has loved and trusted 
And promise then to guard my treasure well. 

Keep your hearts cheerful, and see that no barm 
Will come to her while absent from the home-hearth. 
Take counsel with her, make the journey bright 
For know, the Princess seeks her life’s companion 
And be it her’s to choose with her free will. 

Litcly — 

We promise, oh great king, to do our duty. 

King— 

Then get all ready now, that with the dawn 
All rise and go light-hearted on their mission. 

^ivitri — 

•Give us thy blessing ere we wander forth, 

The blessing of the King and of Ihe father. 
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I bless thee thousand times, my dearest child, 
Thee and thy ladies, whom thou love as sisters. 
And go all cheerfully upon the way. 

I know the gods will grant their full protection, 
And when the quest is ended, — then return 
Thrice welcome unto the paternal homestead. 


{The ladies bow and depart ; the curtain drops.) 


ACT II. 

[Scene . — A forest. There are .a stream and a bridge on one side and a 
cottage on the other. Savitri appears with her ladies.] 

Savitn — 

Oh sylvan beauty, holy forest silence ! 

Within the heart of nature liveth God. 

Here do our Aryan fathers join in worship. 

Beneath the grandeur of the heaven’s dome 
The heart expands, the soul feels her own greatness 
Here thoughts of self and limitations flee. 

Come, sisters, let us join in morning worship. 

( They kneel doion and sing— palms clasped.) 


Song. 

■Glory to Him, Whom in mute adoration 
Mountains and forests there still homage bring 
Gather the storm-clouds in trembling ovation 
Winds in their courses their high praises ring. 
Glory to Him, Glory to Him 
Gloria, Glory. 
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Sing not the heavens Thy undying glovy y 
Praise unto Thee rises up from the seas. 

All the vast worlds move in prayer before Tliee 
Let our hearts join in fond worship with these. 
Glory to Thee, Glory to Thee 
Gloria, Glory. 

Is all with homage the forest air laden. 

Rises an anthem up from the brown sod . 

Blend we with these the frail voice of eacli maiden. 
Hear Thou our lisping, oh Almighfy God. 

Glory to Thee, Glory to Thee, 

Gloria, Glory. 


{JTermit who has weanwhile appeared aud stood lislevirHj 
while they sancf) 

Who are these sweet-voiced singers, who in worship 
Make ring our forest silence this bright morn ? 

Pardon, oh visitors, my rash intrusion. 

But made your pious song my heart full glad. 
Methinks I hear the voices of fair ladies 
For lo, to earthly sights my eyes are closed. 

And pray, accept my welcome in the forest 
And though my worldly bounties are but small 
I place at your command my humble cottage. 

A Lady — 

We’re ladies from Ujjain on pilgrimage 
Companions on the journey to our mistress. 

{She lends Saviln forward.) 

\ 

Savitri — 

« 

Thanks, reverend Sir, for kindfy courtesy. 
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Hermit — 

And may I ask the ladies of their mission 
And of the boon, which of the gods they seek ? 

Savitn — 

I am Savitri, Asvapati’s daughter, 

King of Ujjaina, of the Solar race. 

Lady — 

The King has sent our Princess on lior travels 
That she might for herself a husband choose. 

Hermit — 

Right glad I am to hear such frankly converse. 
For open speech is proof* of a-juire heart. 

And matrimony to a holy woman 
Is an 'dll sacred, is a heav’nly rite 
Only ignoble hearts will hide their purpose 
Deceive themselves and hear the flatt'rer’s voice. 
But the true woman looks upon her husband 
As nature’s gift, a part of her own'soul. 

She yields not to an unholy emotion. 

But as the lotus soars up to the sun 
In all the whiteness of her virgin being 
And gladly opes her petals to the light, 

Thus, holy, does the lotus-hearted maiden 
Know him to whom her inner self belongs 
And seeing him step frankly forth to greet him 
As children meet who join in peaceful play. 

And now, pray, ladies, enter then ray cottage, 
Accept such humble fair as it does yield. 


( ^hey enter, hut Savitri goes to the bridge. She leans over the 
hallnstrade, looking dreamily into the loater. On the 
opposite side of the river stands Shotyaban. He, too, looks 
into the stream.) 
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Stiotyaban — 

The mountain-^tag, when young May’s buds are blowing 
Looks searching fond into the forest mere 
The crane stands dreaming in the silent Avaters 
The wild rose trembles o’er the languid wave. 

All nature seeks a mirror, whose reflection 
Will unto each the higher self reveal. 

And since my boyhood’s days, in dreams or Vakiog 
1 see within the mirror of vast space 
A picture fairer than the moonlit watefs 
The hallowed image of a spirit face. 


Savitn — 

The forest stream reveals to me a visioji 
One which in dreams I see amid the stars 
I hear a voice from the vast heavens calling. 

My trembling heart responds in brotherhood. 

{Hhoti/abaii (joes to Sacilri on the brklyc : they look in 
silence into each other's eyes.) 


Shotyaban — 

The river has revealed to me a secret. 
Is it the mirror of ray inner self ? 


Smitri — 

Stars And their own reflection in the Avaters 
When calm controls ; and Avhy should avo do less ? 

Shotyaban — 

^ The wild crane circles searching the blue ether 
To find its own by the still mountain* lake. 

' And through the lonely ages souls do wander 
Until they meet upon the bridge of life. 
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And meeting know. From ages long forgotten 
From lives lived in the far oblivious past 
The echoes ling’ring come, the veil is lifted 
Years long gone by lie like an open scroll. 

Shoiyahan — 

I see as thoii oblivion’s curtain lifted 
And for me too the past years reappears 
Thou hast been ihine, I see my soul’s companion 
lleturn to me upon the stream of life. 

And like two rivers that are seaward flowing 
And of a sudden find a trysting place 
And then as one flow onward to the ocean, 

Thus meet we now, Savitri, e’en thy name 
Comes* back to me on wings of mem’ry carried. 


Sacitri — 

And know I that accomplished is my quest. 

I sought my spirit’s mate and I have found him 
And thank I heaven and my guiding star. 

Now I return unto my father’s palace 
One other than of late I wandered forth 
My quest now ended, let me then depart. 

Shotijahan — 

Depart so soon ? And yet I must not hinder 
Still all the forest seems so new to me 
The world is full of sunlight, and my being 
Is all in harmony with God and man. 

Havitri — 

And sends its rays unto iny own heart trembling 
Still let us yet our tender secret hide. 
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But iu due time I shall acquaint my parents 
And then return unto thy forest home. 

Now I shall go within to join my ladies 

The journey ended, — we are homeward bound. . , 

{They go lo the door of the cottage. He plucks a rose and 
gives it to her. She enters the cottage. The curtain dt'ops.) 


ACT III. 

[Scene , — A Council Hall in King Asvapati’s palace. 'L'hc King an<l his 
grave-looking councillors arc asb-einblud.l 


King — 

Then know we, gentlemen, why we’re assembled 
The princess’ future Is our grave concern. 

For, though I sent my daughter on a journey, 
And she in time returned, I see no change. 
Therefore called I my councillors together 
For may the princess not remain unwed. 


First Councillor — 

I would advise the oft-tried swayamvarn, 

By which the maiden may make her own choice. , . ■ 

There is much noble blood in Bharatbarsha 
We may invite the princes from all parts, 

That they display their manly art, their prowes.s. 

Then surely will the lady’s heart bo stirred. 


(Fnters Savitri.) 


Savitri^ 

y Most noble father, pardon my intrusion 

I greet thee. Sir, and thes^, thy worthy friends 
■ For:i#jjv?^s duty here fbr me to enter 
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Thy daughter’s fate is sealed, her lord is chosen. 

There is but one to whom my heart does go. 

Thou kuowest Shotyahan, son of the hermit, 

Who with his parents in the forest dwells 
Him did I meet one early, golden morning 
In woodland dell. He knew me as I him. 

And from that day the maiden’s quest was ended 
He is my lord, none other do I know. 

( The king and, his Councillors erchange grate looks.) 
King — 

This leaves indeed the matter much entangled 
1 doubt not that thou chose a noble youth 
But brings thy choice before us serious questions 
We know not how the matter yet will end. 

Councillor — 

How can a princess reared in palace lux’ries 
Retire to the ascetic’s cheerless home ? 

Savitri^ 

Sir, I am strong, and no true Hindu maiden 
Would trade her virgin heart for worldly gain. 

King— 

Yes, thou art strong, but thou art young, my daughter 
Enow’st thou what such a life would mean to thee ? 

Councillor— 

^ There’s yet another point : the aged hermit 
Is of the Brahmin caste, and would he wed 
His only son unto a Esatrya maiden P 
Here are two points indeed of grave concern. 
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Savitri — 

Pear not, dear friends. When once two souls are blended 
Lower conditions must cease to exist. 

Caste for the world ; pure union for the chosen. 

They rise above the littleness of life. 

{Enter Narada, the celestial hermit. King and Councillors 
rke and bow low in reference. Attendants qome w'uh trays 
of fruits. Sacitri, after paying her respects, steps into 
the background.) , 

King — 

Accept our humble greeting, great Narada. 

Great honour to my house to .see thee here. 

Narada {to King)— * 

I saw thee wrangling with perplexing questions 
1 felt for thee and for thy tender child. 

Therefore I came unto the earth descended 
Prom Urahmaloka, the abode of bliss. 

Seeing thy daughter’s fate hang in the balance 
I wished to give her warning in right time. 

King — 

’Tis well to have thy counsel, great Narada 
My daughter chose her consort ; chose she well ? 

Narada — 

’Twere better far thy daughter remain single 
Than that she wedded were to Shotyaban, 

True he’s a blameless youth ; but list the story 
' And thou wilt then with my advise agree. 

. He is no hermit’s son, his ag6d father 
None other is than Dyumatsena^ 
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The Rajput king, who lost his realm in battle 
. Whase foes drove him from country and from throne, 

Who therefore in the forest wilds took refuge 
And to the hermit’s state his life resigned. 

But this were small regret, if here it ended. 

Nay — woe, the stricken house has more to face 
The angry Fates, when roused, are all relentless. 

There hangs a bitter curse o’er Shotyaban 

They’ve but twelve months of nuptial bliss allowed him. 

He will survive his bridal but me year. 

{To Savitri) 

Think what that means to thee, ray youthful daughter 
The w idow’s barren years are sad and lone. 

% 

Savitri [stepping fonoard ) — 

Most reverend Sir, listen the maiden’s answ'er 
Relentless is indeed the Pates’ decree. 

My stricken heart cries out in bitter anguish 
Yet will I prove the strength of womanhood 
Not twice does give her heart the Hindu maiden. 

My heart and promise are both Shotyaban’s 
And is Savitri, now, this day a widow 
If she be made to break her word to him. 

Yet, if I wed, and but one year be granted, 

A life of widowhood were all too small 
To outweigh all that one year’s holy blessings. 

My days henceforth were spent in prayer and rite. 

The gods themselves gave to our Aryan fathers 
The sacred marriage rite ; not low desire 
j| Draws to her chosen lord the Hindu maiden ^ 

S.avitri seeks not earth’s low happiness 
But that the flesh>bound soul upon her journey 
Through earth’s dark vales more safely reach the goal; 
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Therefore is matrimony. By this union 
The rites of worship receive greater strength. 
Therefore were they created man and woman, 

That by this union of their hearts as one 
Their blended souls return in bliss to Bramha 
And when two souls in this great union meet, 

That very holy moment is their nuptial. 

And though the Fates may part them in the flesh 
Still know they that their life’s task is accomplished. 
In sacred rites their hearts will ever join, 

For souls live not on earth, they live in heaven. 

Narada — 

Ah, noble maid, the Aryan ideals 

In thee, Savitri, reached to perfect bloom 

Go thou and wed thy lord and with my blessing. 

For such as thou art heaven’s pure delight. 

The gods, who early blessed our Aryan daughters 
Have unto them a mighty place assigned. 

Theirs is the task to keep the altars glowing 
To feed the homehearth with the Vedic fire. 

The flame of which will shine on all the nations 
And keep this land alive through those dark years 
Which cycle’s rounds will bring to Bharatbarsha. 
Though her sons fail, yet will the Vedic torch 
Shine through the dark, be feeble oft its beacon 
This woman’s steadfastness has stood the test 
In ages yet to come will her example 
Bo guide to generations yet unborn. 

And thus the land be blessed by her true daughters. 

^ • {To King) 

• Grant her her choice and glory Jn thy child. 

Now I return unto my place in Swarga. 
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And will I all the gods the story tell, 

That they in joy sing glory to Savitri, 

Who keeps the flame of heav’n alive on earth, 


ACT IV. 

{h Two Seenes,) 

[One year later. Savitri has been a year in her husband's house, and 
the curse is to fall that day. Sce7i€ L — A forest dell, Savitri is in the 
attitude of prayer. Incense is burning in a brass vessel ] 

A 

Savitri — 

Holy, holy power unending, 

Bramha, on Thy throne on High, 

Hear my feeble pray'r ascending 
Hear the woman’s trembling sigh. 

• For the early morning pinions 
Carry on the unstained air 
All pure thoughts to Thy dominions, 

Bramha, lu'ar Savitri's pray’r, 

And the fields of Grace transceruling 
Open to my spirit’s eye. 

See I prayers of mortals blending 
With the purer thoughts on High. 

l)evU of tlie spirit altars, 

Break the Fates’ relentless spell ; 

Hear the cry a sad heart falters. 

Take the curse that deeply fell. ‘ 

Ye, to whom all strength is given, 

Give me strength to stand this day. 

Oh, ye unstained souls of Heaven 
Grant me of your light a ray. 

And I feel my pulses throbbing 
With a pow’r unknown before, 

Stilled the frail heart’s feeble sobbing. 

For Savitri weeps no more. 
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No, the woman's heart is glowing 
With the fire of Seraphim. 

Gladly go I, proudly knowing,— 

Save or go to death with him. 

{A rose light shines over Saoitri. Shotyaban steps out of the 

cottage.) 


Shotyaban — 

The rosy morning-light has no more glory 
Than does from thy pure, holy presence flow. 
The rising dawn sees thee in early worship. 
Thy days are spent in tender, loving deeds 
To selfless service is thy young life given 
And none but words of grace escape thy lips. 

Savitri {seeing him ) — 

I greet thee, oh my lord, and why so early 
Wilt thou this day into the forest go V ’ 

Shotyaban — 

I go that my day’s task may soon be finished, 
Hast thou forgotten then, this sacred day ? 

’Tis just a year since thou to me wert given 
How fondly happy have the months gone by. 
But why this sigh, tell me, art thou unhappy ? 

(Savitri sighs.) 

I’ve seen of late a shadow on thy brow. 

Oh, trust me, tell me all, I do implore thee 
What clouds the lovelight of thy tender eye. 
My parents love thee as their only daughter. 

' Speak frankly, am I guilty of neglect ? 


^ Shotyaban went daily into the woods to fotcB sandal wood for worship and fruiti etCi 
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Saoitri (smiling sadly) 

Nay, never; fear not, I am all too happy, 

But listen, I would ask a boon of thee. 

Permit I join thee going to the forest. 

Let me be near thee, husband, for this day. 

Shotyahan — 

Why this unusual desire Savitri ? 

Thou never yet made that request before, 

Yet gladly — ceme ; is not thy holy presence 
To me as sunlight on a stormy day ? 

(They walk off the stage.) 


Scene II. 

[The scenery changes to tliat of the depth of a forest. Savitri and 
Shotyalmo reappear. They sit down on a mossy elevation.] 


Oh, how I still recall that golden morning, 

When first I saw thee in the forest glen. 

Together here with all thy trusted ladies 
It seems but yesterday, time’s wings are swift. 

(He becomes listless. She watches him anxiously.) 
Savitri — 

I 

Art thou not well ? thy brow is hot with fever, 

Thy hands are cold, . and thou art all so pale. 

Shotyaban (putting his hand to his head)—' 

^ This cutting pain, my brain is hot and throbbing. 
.Why all so sudden came this spell on me ? 

1 feel so weak, my lifebreath seems to leave me 
^ A pall of darkness has crept o’er-my eyes. 
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Savitri, dearest angel of my being, 

My end has come, I must depart from thee. 

Oil, take my hand, that I may feel thy presence 
Ere yet my senses to the world are dead. 

{Me falls back. Saoitri looks heavenward’, the curtain falls.) 

ACT V. 

[Scene . — A Iona; passage lit by a bluish light, gavitri and Shotyaban 
appear, looking deailly white. Enter the Messengers of Death. ] 

First Messenger — 

Dark are the shadows 
Lone is the road 
That lead to Yama’s 
Dreaded abode. 

And in the balance 
Hangs Eate’s decree. 

Thus are we coming 
Mortal, for thee. 

Savitri — 

Flee hence, ye threat’ning, evil shadows, flee I 
Savitri yields not, go, — depart from here. 

Second Messenger — 

We are the servants 
Of Yama, our King, 

’Twas not the woman 
He bade us bring. 

Go back to sunlight 
t Till tKy course’s run 
Give to Death’s servants 
The hermit’s son. 

& 
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Savitri — 

He ia my husband, never shalt thou touch him, 

Return to Yama, say I yield him not. 

Firnt Mesaeiiffer — 

Woman who art thou ? 

Strange is thy sight. 

Shines froVn thy body 

Unearthly light. 

< 

Second Messengei ' — 

Come, for I fear her. 

Take we to flight. 

She is a danger 
To realms of night. 

(They turn to go und meet Yama on the road.) 

First Messenger — 

Master, we tried to 
Obey thy command. 

But are returning 
With empty hand. 

Second Messenger — 

Would not the woman 
Let us go near. 

She fills the shadows 
With deadly fear. 

(They glide.by. Yama approaches, Ee takes Shotyaban*s hand, 
who follom listlessly.) 


Yama — 

A wondrous maiden is indeed Savitri 
The power of her virtue is so great, 
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It is with difficulty I approach her. 

Yet roust it be, Yama can’t he withstood. 

(2h Savitri) 

Daughter Savitri, hinder not roy mission. 
I came to take thy husband, he is mine. 
Surrender thou, for know thou who I am. 


Savitri - 

Yes, great one, thou art Yama thy words reveal it 
And if my husband now belongs to thee. 

Then am I thine .as well. Thou mayest take him. 
But where thou goest, Savitri follows thee. 

Yama- 

Nay, daughter, nay ; the fates have not decreed it. 
Thy life-sands on the earth are not yet run. 

The living stay, but go the dead to Yama. 

Betake thee hence, thou canst not follow him. 

Savitri [taking Shotyaban's hand while Yama koldt 
the other ) — 

Never, oh Lord, I am a Hindu woman 
The Hindu wife is faithful unto death. 


Yatna- 

Thou art indeed strong in thy heart’s devotion, 
And, ah so young, poor child I pity thee. 

Ask thou a boon of me, and I will grant it. 
Save, mark thee, that it be thy husband’s life. 


Savifri- 

Lord of the dead, I know thy mighty power. 
And what thou promise once, will surely come. 
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Then grant that to my father, Asvapati, 

King of TJjjaina, given be a son, 

An heir, to whom he may bequeath his kingdom 
And who will keep his ancient house alive. 

Yama — 

It shall be so, and now, my child, go homeward. 

It is nbt well, that thou shouldst linger here. 

{3e turns holding Shotyaban by the hand. Presently he 
looks back and sees Savitri still following.) 


Yama — 

What mean thou child, why art thou still persisting. 
Thy weary task is useless, go thou home. 


Savitri — 

Go home ? no. King of Death, where my lord goeth. 
There go I, for my road but lies with his. 

I have no home save where my husband lingers. 
And know thou not, that a true Hindu wife 
Will go with him to whom the gods have joined her. 
O’er seas and deserts and through gates of death ? 


Yama — 

Poor child, my heart is trembling all in pity. 

And gladly, gladly would I yield to thee 
Hut that I may not. Yama’s fated victims. 

May never to the living more return. 

Yet to allay thy sorrow, I will grant thee 

Still one more boon, ask what thou wilt, my child, 

Save, that it be, as I hare said, thy husband. 

Then dry thy tears and go from me in peace. 
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SavUri— 

Then grant, oh Lord, that to my husband’s father 
Be given hack his eyesight, which he lost 
And more than this, grant that King Dyumatseiia 
Recover his lost kingdom and his throne. 

Yama — • 

Thou hast asked much my child, hut he it granted 
To cheer thee through thy widowhood’s sad years. 
And now go hence, disturb not Yama further. 

But go thou on thy road, while I take mine. 

( Yama looking back once rnore^ still beholds SavUri following,) 

Yama {more firm) — , 

Savitri, child, why art thou still persisting ? 

Thy efforts arc in vain, go back to earth. 

Savitri — 

Nay, never, to the end of time I follow, 

What is the earth, what is e’en heaven to me ? 

Thou hast my earth, my heaven taken from me. 

And then wouldst coldly tell me to go hack ? 

Yama, Savitri knowethno returning, 

- -- Where’er her wedded lord is, there is she. 

Yama {more determined ) — 

Come now, Savitri, try not Yama’s patience. 

Thou know’st me mighty, bo not all too bold 
But thy young life claims all my heart’s full pity. 
And thy high virtues deeply touch my soul. 

Ask then, again, a third boon may be granted 
• But do not ask the one thing I can’t give. • 
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Savifri — 

Father, I am a childless, lonely woman. 

Grant me the blessings then of motherhood. 

Grant that my life be blest with many children. 

That, as the years advance I see the day 
When in my arms I hold my childrens’ children. 
Give this, and see Savitri’s ^ heart full glad. 

( 

Fama {irritated ) — 

Yes, I do grantdt, now go home rejoicing, 

I too rejoice, but leave me now, go hence. 

{The rose light that has been shining over Savitn all along 
now increases in brightness. She crosses Tama's path 
mth oulstrelched arms.) 

i 

Savitn — 

Great Yama, thou hast lost, give me my husband. 
Admit that thou art conquered. Lord of Death. 

Yama {angrg ) — 

What thou dcniandst has gone beyond all reason. 

1 conquered ? Wliat do all these wild words mean ? 

Savitn — 

Thou Icnow’st, oh Lord, not twice wed ^India’s daughters. 
Death cannot break their sacred bridal vow. 

And thou can’t break the word that thou hast given. 

Return my husband, Yama, he is mine 

Thou promised children, and T claim their father. 

Yama {looking very puzzled ) — 

t 

Can this be, — by a woman Death outwitted ? 

Is Yama conquered by a child like this ? 
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Savitri, thou hast won, thine is the vict’ry, 

Honour demands T giA’^e thy husband back. 

{He lays Shotyahan's hand in hens. Saoilri looks triumphant.) 

But lo, it is the woman’s holy courage 
Of stainless virtue born and virgin grace 
To which I yield the prize. Death has no poA^er 
Against such tow’ring holy strength as ihis 
India’s sacred pillars are her daughters. 

Oh Bharatbarsha, of all lands most .blest. 

Return, Savitri, to the land of mortals, 

To home and bliss, but go thou not alone. 
xVnd thus we part; our roads are still divided, 

Aryan daughter, thou hast conquered Death. 

<> 

(A golden light floods the stage as the curtain drops.) 

A. Christina Albers 


THREE SONGS 

Sing me a song of Life, oh Singer ! 

Life that is passing, Life that is past, 

Life that is coming, fate’s harbinger 

Life lived to the full, AA'hile the body shall last. 

Sing me a song of Death, oh Singer ! 

Death omnipotent. Death armour-clad. 

Death that is SAveet, the moving Anger 

That writes : “ The fulAlment of Life thou hast had.” 

Sing me a song of Love, oh Singer ! 

Love full of sacriAce, Love divine 

Love the chast’ner. Love the joy-bringer 

That mounts to the head like a cup full of wine. 

Gwendoline ’Goodwin 
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THE BALLAD OF UDAI SINGH 

I am a llajput horn and bred 

With a llajput mother’s pride 

And the proudest hour of all my life 
Was the hour my baby died. 

f 

For the hounds of death were abroad in the land 
Eager" to kill and kill ; ^ 

No mercy had they for a royal prey 
Though he were but an infant still. 

Then a cry arose in the women’s halls ; 

I heard the death-shriek ring; 

The hounds had tasted a victim’s blood, 

And the next would be Udai Singh. 

With hasting hands in a basket of fruit 
T hid the king, and I set 

My boy in his place and covered him o’er 
With the royal coverlet. 

Ho smiled at me as I laid him down — 

Oh, 1 thought my heart would break ; 

But I kissed his cheek with a steady lip 
For the life of a king was at stake. 

Then in they burst and “Where is the king?” 
They cried — but I could not speak ; 

And I pointed dumbly as who should say 
* “Lo, there is the babe ye seek. ’’ 

And a bloody ruffian sheathed his sword 
In the breast of my little son. 

And I stood near but I shed no tear 

As 1 watched while the deed was done. 
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Oh and it pierced my heart like a sword. 
But ’twas Siva’s will to destroy 

One lite and instead of my Bajput prince 
I offered my Ilajput boy. 

One look at the tiny bloodstained corpse, 

Then I hurried to find my charge 

Where he lay concealed in a rush-ga*own field 
That stretched to the river’s marge. 

• 

Through many a forest dark we toiled 
O’er many a mountain drear; 

He fed from my breast till we reached at length 
The fortress of Komulmer. 

Then I laid the babe on the knee of those 
Who kc))t the fortress’ ward, • 

And I fell foredone with the thankful cry 
“ Take him, for he is your lord.” 

for I am a Tin j put born and bred 
With a Ilajput mother’s pride ; 

T would give again to s;iv(^ my king 
The life of the son who died. 

Stanley IUck 


6 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE BENGALI STAGE 

Before taking up any critical estimate of the Bengali 
dramas themselves, it is necessary to know some salient 
facts regarding the stage-history of the early Bengali Dramas. 
The huilding-up of a bona-fide Bengali stage during the 
early forties of the last century was fraught with many 
impediments and difliculties. The first and foremost obstaijje 
lay in the inclusion of females on the public stage. Social 
tradition and age-long prejudice, added to the purdah-system 
of the Hindu and Mahoinedan ladies, inevitably stood on the 
way. The second difficulty, ho less than the first, originated 
from the staunch Pundits who kept a lynx-eyed watch over a 
strict preservation of the ancient (J!astric injunctions. As for 
example, a tragedy in the sense of a dark atmosphere and 
gloomy ending was not available in ancient Sanskrit dramatic 
literature. Every transgression of the very elementary 
codes of morality or good taste was ruled out of the stage, 
such as kissing, sneeaing, embracing, killing or any sort of 
violence. If there were any necessity for performing any of 
these actions for the sake of a dramatic motive, it would 
simply be indicated in the speeches, or again, the whole action 
would be relegated to a short scene technically called Bi?kam- 
hhaka} Hence it was that the popular mind could not shake 
off its deep-seated prejudice and thus it found itself hopelessly 
trammelled by the so called injunction on the score of mora- 
lity. To this, again, is to be attributed the reason for pros- 
cribing such a play as Daksa-jagha from all Hindu houses, 
not only because it is rife with blood-and-thunder scenes, but 
also because it narrates the episodes of the humiliation of 

flwsw BqtftiJfi; n 
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(^iva and th« awful (loath of his devoted consort. The next 
difficulty arose with the manner of composing these dramas. 
True that (he Yatra form was partially maintained, but the 
style and diction of some of the best dramas of the age wore 
authentic breaches against Sanskrit dramaturgy with a divine 
origin. The flnglish dramatic model was accepted by and by, 
and this foreign intrusion into the native element was looked 
down upon as sacrilegious. That is the only reason why a 
healthy and speedy growth of a truly national dramatic 
literature of Bengal was so long retarded. But it will be 
seen from the following account that some of the best 
European scholars and officers took part in dramatic 
performances along with the Bengalees with an avowed 
dramatic sense. 

The iK'xt difficulty connects itself with the question of 
finance. A professional stage, introducing a foreign and 
quixotic thing amongst the orthodox masses, would bo left 
empty. Having realised this initial obstacle the pioneers of the 
early Bengali stcig(5 — among whom will be found many an 
illustrious name — introduced the amateur stage, just on the 
same lines as the Knglish stage. Here the Pundits found 
themselves ingloriously cornered and could not raise their 
lingers by way of protest against their mighty opponents. 
Amateur stage was built up in the great mansions of the 
Zamindars and Rajahs who came forward to finance this 
intellectual movement. Here the elite of the town were 
invitcal, both Europeans and Indians of all sorts of nationality 
and all shades of opinions. These merry and enjoyable 
congregations formed the meeting-ground of persons with a 
distinct difference of opinions on questions of art. Many 
angularities were rounded off, many antiquated opinions 
antipodally changed. We shall see how these difficulties 
lyere solvM one by one and professional players lent their 
help to this movement for building up a truly national 
stoge for the people. 
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In lStS3, the first Bengali amateur stage was set up at 
Nobin Chandra Basil’s house at Shyanibazar and the first play 
performed was that of Bidya-Simdar. Two very curious 
things are remembered in this connection. The audience and 
actors had to shift places with the shifting of scenes, and 
prologues to be recited from Bha ratchandra with the 
introduction of every new scene. 

Just at this time Capt. D. L. llichardson, Professor of 
English at Hindu College, Calcutta, and Hermann Jeffrey, 
then a retired barrister and professor at Oriental Seminary, 
used to incite tlieir pupils to dramatic performances from thtl 
best Kith and 18th century English dramas. Their culture 
and love of the stage created a dramatic sense and one of 
their disciples actually btjonged to the later Belgachia Theatre. 
As has been previously said, in want of better Bengali plays 
English dramas had to be staged in the residences of many 
wealthy people in Calcutta, e.g., (1) in his garden residence 
at Sunira in the S.-E. suburb of Calcutta, Prosanna Kumar 
Tagore got Uttar- Rmi-Charit staged in English in which 
Wilson himself was the dramatic director : (2) Shakespeare’s 

Merchant of Venice and Julius Casar wm’e put on the board 
in the David Hare Academy. In March 1853-55, the Oriental 
Theatre was founded in the Oriental Seminary itself by some of 
its ex-students, who had previously set up another stage, 
called the Town Theatre. One Mr. Clinger from the Sans 
Souci Theatre (formerly located in the same house where the 
present St. Xavier’s College stands) was the dramatic direc- 
tor of this new stage. Here were played Shakespeare’s 
Othello, The Merchant of Venice, and the first part of 
Henry IV with its rollicking scenes of Ealstaff and his party. 
Mrs. Greig, a star actress of the day, took tho part of Portia 
[I and acquitted herself quite creditably. The great Shakesperean 
players in Europe, such as Macready, Phelps, Irving, Tree, 
Bistori, Helen Faucit, Kate and Ellen Terry found their 
Indian prototypes even during this twilight period of dramatic 
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culture and acliievenioiit in Bengal. At Sans Souci itself 
played persons like Uorace llaymau Wilson, the groat 
Sanskrit scholar, Mr. Stocquler, editor of the Jiuijlislmau, 
Parker, Torrens and llunie a Cahnitta barrister, later on the 
Cliief Magistrate of Calcutta. 

Side by side with the performance of the best dramas in 
English, the movement of Brahmoism came as an agreeable 
relief to solve the pccular social deadlock. Hindu music was 
cultured anew and many musicians of India-wide fame 
congregated at the Tagores’ mansion in^ Calcutta to set 
Brahino songs to tune and hold bardie contests as are still 
frequently held in Upper India. Of theise amateur and 
professional singers and musicians, the late Maharaja Sourin- 
dra Mohon Thakoor, himself a great musician, was the greatest 
patron who had won the highest laurels from many European 
Academies. Brahmo songs, composed and set to music during 
this time, won unstinted praise from the cultured artists, and 
they live up to this day. The Brahmo prayers, delivered 
in a gorgeous language amidst the magnificent surroundings 
of a prayer-hall and inspired by an ardent devotional spirit 
hastened the mobility and fluency of the Bengali language. 

In 1857, the awful nmliny year, were staged several im- 
portant dramas which are to exert a mighty influence on the 
later national drama of Bengal, ois., Bidyasundar, llukminl- 
haran, Malatl-Madhab, KuUn-kida-mrbasm, ^akuntald, 
(played at Chhatu Balm’s house at Beadon Street), Mahaqvetat 
Benlsanghdr (at Kali Singha’s at Jora.sanko) and Biktom^'bac^i 
(a translation instigated by Kali Prosannfi Singh), the last 
performance being encouraged by the presence of Mr. 0. 
Beadon, Secretary to India Government (later on, Sir Cecil 
Beadon). Mr. W. 0. Bonner jee, the famous Bengali barris- 
ter, took a leading part in this play. Kulln-kula-sarms/oat 
tl^e most famous of all these dramas, was at first staged in 
1854 at Ramjoy Bysak’s house at ^ibtola (the present Tagore 
Castle Hoad). Kali Cbaran Eoy Choudhury, a distinguished 
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zarairular of Rungpiir and patron of indigent writers like the 
poet Rangalal Baner jce of the Padrainl-U pakhyan fame, also 
helped Pandit Ramnarayan, the writer of the present drama. 

In the splendid garden-house of Jatindra Mohan Tagore 
(later, Maharaja Sir^ bought from Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, 
was established the famous Belgachia Theatre. In order to 
advance the cause of the Bengali national drama there was a 
warm and hearty co-operation ; this confrere of Rajas l 9 var 
Chandra Singha and Pratap Chandra Siiigha (the former’s 
cousin) of Paikpara together Avith Jatindra Mohon invited 
the best intellects of the day and opened their purse-strifes 
freely to set up a permanent stage and a dramatic literature 
independent of public support and free from foreign influence. 
The stalwart figure of. Jatipdra Mohan stands out prominent 
like that of Kaliprosanna in every social, political and 
literary movement of the day.* The first concert party, too, 
was introduced with the first play of Ramnarayan, called 
BatmbaU, a translation from (^ri Harsa’s famous Sanskrit 
drama of that name. 

On the first of ' July, 1868, this drama Avas played by 
the organisers of the Belgachia Theatre, and on the third and 
fourth nights, English, Mahomedan and Jewish audience 
were present to witness the first successful play in Bengali 
undertaken by a rich and cultured group of men. Sir 
Frederick Halliday, Lt.-Governor of Bengal, High Court 
Judges, Commissioners and Magistrates were also present 
there. They did not spare anything to make the first attempt 
an unqualified success. The grandeur and magnificence of 
the orchestra, the scenes and dresses were as fine and excel- 
lent as wealth could provide and human ingenuity could 
produce. The rich Rajas found an ardent henchman by their 


‘ See Michael Madhnsudan Dutta’s introduction to his English edition of (^armisths : 
*' Should the drama ever again* flourish in India, posterity will not forget these noile 
gentlemen—tho earliest friends of our rising national theatre.” See also his dedicatory 
letter to Krishi^a Kumari-Naiak, " 
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side in Michael Madhusudan Datta who reproduced the 
drama into free English for the understanding of the audience 
ignorant of Bengali. The day is memorable on account of 
this emphatic pronouncement of the fact that even a drama 
translated from a dead language, from Sanskrit, may have a 
successful acquittal before the public under certain conditions. 
It was again a thought-provoking staging, as it sec people 
thinking of the immense possibilities that awaited Bengali 
Drama. It was staged more than a dozen times and the rage 
for the new drama died hard in Calcutta! Michael Datta’s 
(^armistha (also Englished by the writer himself) was published 
in 1858, contra Sanskrit canons. On the third September, 
1859, it was first staged at the Belgachia Theatre. The 
English influence on this play is particularly noticeable which 
will be properly discussed in its place.* 

In a letter to Rajnarain Bose, Michael Datta refers to 
the popular impressions on the staging of this play : “ When 
(^armistha was acted at Belgachia the impression it created 
was simply indescribable. Evim the best romantic .spectator 
was charmed with the character of (^armistha and shed tears 
with her. As for my own feelings they were things to dream 
of, not to tell. Poor old llamchandra (an old tutor of Hindu 
College) was half mad and gra.sped ray hand saying, “ Why 
my dear Madhu, my dear Madhu, this does you great credit 
indeed ! Oh it is beautiful ! ” 


^ Sco tho high appreciG^i’on of Cannistha in Dr. Rajondra Lala Milter's 

I Also Cp. Michaors own words : “ I am awaro, 
my dear fellow, that there will, in all likelihood, be something of a foreign air about my 
drama, but if the language be not ungrammatical, if the thoughts be just and glowing 
and tho plot interesting, tho characters well maintained, what enre* you if there boa 
foreign air about tho thing? Do you dislike Moore’s jinetry because it is full of 
Orientalism, Byron's poetry for its Asiatic air, Curlyin's prose for its Germanism? 
Bo|ideB remember that I am writing for that portion of my coiiiitrymcii who think as 
1 think, whoso minds have been more or less imbued wiih Western ideas and imdea of 
thMinUf and that it is my intention to throw off tho fetters forged for us by a servile 
adiniratipn for everything Sanskrit." — Letter to Gourdas Bysak, quoted by hfs biographers, 
Messrs. Basn and Som. • 
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During this time the Belgachia Theatre staged soine of 
the dramas of Michael Dutt, e.g,, Padimbatl, Ekei-kl-bale 
Sabhyatd ? BufO'f^dliker-ghdfe-roii, Kriaria'Kmndrl-Ndtak. 
The story of the Apple of Discord is recast in Padmabati. 
Ekei-ki-bale-Sabhyatd ? (originally called Bhagna-^ih-Mmidir 
after the place where the denouement happens) and BufO' 
^aliker-ghdre-ron (1859-60) are scurrilous social farces in 
which were victimised some of the worst specimens of the 
“Young Bengal.” Their mighty influence may be traced 
from the age of iJinabandhu (Op. his Sadhabar Ekdia^l siid 
Bie-Pdgld-Bnro) down to our owm times. These dramas were 
just preceded by immature farcical writings in an undramatic 
naiTative form, like Naba Babu Bilds, Naba Bibi Bilds, 
Aldler-gharer-Buldl, as well as those written or incited by 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore {n.g., Bnjhle-ki-nd ? TTbhoy Smkat 
and others). In fact, a host of them Avore alrciady in the 
field, hut Michael’s productions were regarded supremo of 
their kind.' 

Eke'i-ki-bale- Sabhyatd was also acted ])y the ^obhabazar 
Theatrical Society. But Padmabati was not put up to the 
board until after Micha(?l’s return from England. It was 
produced on the boards of the Bengal Amateur Theatrical Co., 
at Burtola (No, 210, Upper Chitpur Hoad) on the I tth Sep- 
tember, 1867, and a Yatra from the same play was performed 
in the house of the Dattas at Wellington Square. Krism 
Kwnidn Ndtak, the first blank-verso tragedy, was acted at 
^obhabazar Theatrical Society in 1866; it was not acted at 
Pathuriaghata Theatre owing to the objection of the llaja’s 
mother to the tragic ending of the story. 

With the first flush of enthusiasm passed, there was a 
\ lull in the production of dramas which retarded the art of 

f 

‘ ' -Dr. Rajcndralala Mifcra in one «f his dramatic rnticiRms 

^*11 pF i ” 

I MM. Ilar.iprusad Sastri aayB in 

this SDeecb at Sabitri Librarv ; " ” I 
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staging considerahly after the unhappy withdrawal of Eket’ki- 
hale-Sabhjata and Buro-galiker-glmre-ron from the Belgachia 
stage owing to the alleged condemnation of certain contem- 
porary persons, llaja l 9 varchandra made every preparation 
to get some flashy English farces acted on the same board, 
as for example Prinre for an Hour (Abouhossain ?) Power 
and Pnnciple, Fast Train, Sigh Pressure, Express, etc., none 
of which, however, went through the press, but Jatindra Mohan 
was all along opposed to the acting of English plays or even 
farces on the boards of a Bengali National Stage. 

With the tragic death of Raja l9varchandra (29th March, 
1861) was removed one of the greatest friends of Bengali 
National Drama, and now it became fully evident that unless 
there were professional theatres, no sort of permanency could be 
vouchsafed for the Bengali stage. So during the later seventies 
were set up many public theatres, but we shall not foHow their 
chequered history here.’ 

Mohini Mohan Mookekjee 

* For many important poinin dnalt with in tliis paj)nr, see the standard Benfrali 
biograpliies of Michael Madluisud.-m Dutt, by Messrs. Basil and Son),c/ 
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WORLD’S SILVER MARKET 

To understand the full signiticance of the formation of the 
proposed Silver Export Association in the United States of 
America it is necessary to consider the reasons for the present 
supremacy of London as the world’s silver market. As has been 
said, the price of silver is determined not by the ordinary laws 
of demand and supply, but “ by four brokers in London.” Apart 
from the fact that it is the world’s money market and chief 
centre for gold, there are some special reasons for its peculiar 
position in this respect. 

As silver is obtained chiefly as a by-product, it can have 
no fixed cost of production. If the price of zinc or copper 
goes up and the marginal mines can be worked at a profit, 
more silver will be produced. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the first sellers to the London brokers, the smelters, have no 
interest in its price. Their practice is to sell their silver at 
the London market rate and to buy at once a similar amount 
of ore at a corresponding price. The net effect is that they 
obtain from the mine-owners a certain fixed sum in gold for 
each ton of ore, to meet their smelting and selling charges. 
Their profit is, therefore, independent of the rate which they 
obtain in London. 

Nor is the price of silver determined by the buyers, for 
these are principally the various Governments, who use silver 
for their subsidiary coins. They would of course try to buy as 
cheaply as possible but as there is always a considerable 
margin of profit from seigniorage, the price is really a matter 
of litcle importance to them. It is clear, therefore, that both 
demand and supply are equally inoperative in fixing the 
price. ^ 

The usual practice is that silver is despatched to London 
by foreign smelters and refiners as soon as it is produced, and 
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tHe brokers are instructed to sell on before the arrival of the 
metal, at the best price obtainable. The four firms of brokers 
meet daily at 2 p. m. and then after comparing the amount 
each hRs to buy or sell, fix the rate at which the operations 
are to be put through. This rate is immediately cabled out to 
all important financial centres of the world. Dealings in 
silver are carried out on the basis of that rate, specially in the 
eastern countries. 

This supremacy of London is now "being seriously 
challenged by New York. The stress of five years of war has 
strained the economic resources of Britain nearly to the 
breaking point. The participation of America in the war was 
only towards its end. She has, therefore, a decided advantage. 
Added to that she is now the biggest creditor country in the 
world. Her merchant marine can now bear comparison with 
Britain’s. It is, therefore, no wonder that her bid for supre- 
macy in gold should be followed by this fresh attempt at 
control over silver. 


From the following table for the years 1913 and 1920-2 
it will be clear that London is gradually losing her pre- 
eminent position : 


Year. 

World’s produc- 
tion of silver 
in millions of 
fine ounces 

Value in 
millions of .C 
on tho l)iisib of 
yearly avcrajrn 

1 price. 

Total imports 
into ilio United 
Kingdom in 
millions of 
pounds. 

BaBterii exports 
from the United 
Kin; 2 :dom m 
millionsoF 

1913 

210 

wr 

14 

11 

1920 

173 

43 

10 

9 

1921 

171 

20 

9 

10 

1922 

• 

200 

i 

29 

10 

10 


In 1913, the import was about 56^ of the world’s total 
output ; in 1922, it was nearly one.-third. 
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How New York is gaining while London is losing will 
appear from the following figures : — 


Imports into the U. S. A. for 6 months 
' in millions of dollars. 



1928 

1922 

1921 

Mexico t ... 

17 1 

25 

18 

Peru 

5 

5 

3 

Chile 

< 1 



Canada 

2 

2 

2 


Exports from the. U. S. A. for 6 months 
in millions oj dollars. 


• 


1 


China (Inclndinj' 

Ilonkon^) 

1 % 

‘ 15 

8 

India 

5 1 

5 

2 

England 

.3 I 

; J 

! 6 

1 > 

6 


It is, therefore, clear that the only change in 1923 has 
been less import from Mexico and less export to England : 
but the direct trade with the East has been well maintained. 

Hence the proposed Silver Export Association of 
American financiers cannot but give rise to serious 
misgivings. America is the home of gigantic trusts, of the 
notorious ‘Bland ’ Bill, and of the Sherman Act. Backed 
by the huge resources of the United States Government, the 
Silver Export Association may reasonably hope to control 
the silver exports of the country. The total output of the 
metal in North and South America at present forms more 
than 80 per cent, of the world’s supply, and a strong asso- 
ciation having its handling will be able to fix its rate in the 
place of the London brokei’s. 
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It is of course quite certain that any attempt to dislodge 
Britain from her present position would be strongly contested. 
The enormous hoard of silver in India and China would bo 
released, if the prices are put up. The phenomenal rise in 
the price of the metal during the War was partly due to the 
ban on the export of Indian silver. With that removed, the 
huge store of hoarded silver will be available for export. 

Besides, why is it that specie is exported^ from London 
to the East ? Is it not because that the balance of trade is 
favourable to those countries and has to be^ liquidated in this 
way ? Unless, therefore. New York is in the same position as 
London in relation to India and the East, mere control of the 
output will not make her the world’s bullion market. 

As regards banking facilities, which are absolutely es> 
sential for the movement of specie from one country to 
another, the position of London is unique. All banks 
financing the Eastern trade, whether in merchandise or in 
precious metals, have their Head Offices in London- It is 
after years of patient and careful work that London has been 
able to become the world’s monetary" centre. It will be 
difficult for New York to wrest that position from her. 


H. SiNHA 
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BRITISH POLICY IN TURKEY 

I 

England’s interests in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire 
were roused since she began to pick up bits of territories in 
India. Constantinople and Egypt, the two gateways to India, 
were in the possession of the Turk whose political power 
was in a state of gradual decline from the beginning of 
the eighteenth centui*y. The weakness of the Turk offered^n 
opportunity to Russia to aggrandise herself at his expense. 
Her aggressive designs in the South-East Europe excited the 
jealousy of British statesmen who saw in the Russian occupa- 
tion of Constantinople an obvious danger to the safety of the 
British possessions in the East. During the greater part of the 
last century Russia made repeated efforts for bringing about 
the dissolution of the Turkish Empire, and on every occasion 
she was baffled by the determined opposition of Great Britain. 
The maintenance of ’the integrity of the Turkish Empire 
became thus the traditional policy of Great Britain in the 
nineteenth century. This pro-Turkish policy was not, how- 
ever, inspired in the least by any genuine sympathy of the 
British people for the Turk. On the other hand, the existence 
of a non-Christian power in Europe ruling over a large number 
of Christian population was highly repugnant to them. 
Edmund Burke voiced the real sentiments qf the British people 
when he said that “ the Turks were essentially Asiatic people 
who completely isolated themselves from European affairs ” 
and that “ the minister who would give them any weight in 
Europe deserved all the ban and curses of posterity.” Glad- 
stone wanted to drive the Turks out of Europe bag and 
baggage. When in 1877 Russia declared war agairist Turkey 
he welcomed the declaration as the “ knell of Turkish tyranny,” 
and his sentiments were shared by the bulk of the British 
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people. It was the spectre of the Russian invasion of India 
ivhich drove the British Government to cultivate friendship 
with Turkey. This political friendship came to an end when 
the safety of India was provided for in a more effective way. 
In 1882 Egypt was occupied hy Great Britain. To Britain 
established in Egypt the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire was no longer of paramount importance. 
Turkey, also, could no longer trust her former ally, and the 
popularity of Britain at Constantinople was gone. In 1907 
Great Britain concluded an alliance with Russia, the tradition- 
al foe of Turkey, which completely alienated the Turks from 
the British Government. These measures resulted in throwing 
Turkey into the arms of Germany who had gradually insinua- 
ted herself into the confidence of the Ottoman government. 
The growing influence of Germany in Turkey threatened 
British interests in more than one way. In the first place, 
Germany, supported by Turkey, might replace Groat Britain in 
Egypt. Secondly, the establishment of Germany in Asiatic 
Turkey would act as a bar to England’s future exploitation 
of that region. Again, Germany’s frieddship with tho religi- 
ous head of the Moslem world might iujuriously affect the 
relations of Great Britain with her Mohamedan subjects. The 
destruction of the Turkish Empire became, therefore, a neces- 
sity to Great Britain, and she henceforth adopted the policy 
of inciting other nations against Turkey and encouraging them 
to seize her dominions. In June, 1911, England and Franco 
induced Italy to advance upon Tripoli which would then be 
secured for her by diplomatic pressure from London and Paris. 
But the Porte showed determination to fight to the last gasp, 
and Italy found herself in a perilous situation. The British 
statesmen then induced the Balkan League to'declare war 
against Turkey when she was engaged in a hitter struggle with 
Jtaly. The results of the war are well-known. To meet the 
new danger Turkey was compelled to surrender Tripoli to Italy. 
She .was completely vanquished by the League and had to 
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part with about five-sixths of her European dominions. Thus 
at the time when the Turk was sincerely carrying out reforms 
with a view to regenerate the Turkish Empire, his position in 
Europe was rendered precarious by the enmity of Great Britain 
and her allies. In fact, they thought it expedient to nip the 
new Turkey in the bud, lest, growing better, she ceased to 
furnish any pretext for the hostile activities of her neighbours. 

II 

When the Great War broke out, Great Britain and her 
A.llies assured the Sultan that “ if the Ottoman Empire m{^> 
taiiied its neutrality, the independence and integrity of the 
Empire would be respected during the war, and provided for 
at the Peace settlement.” But from the very beginning of 
the war B>ussia made it known that, should the Allies come off 
victorious, she would claim Constantinople and the control 
of the Straits. It was also known that at an early stage the 
Allies had concluded secret agreements in which these claims 
were formally recognised. During the war it was evident 
from the statements of the British politicians that, should the 
war turn in favour of the Allies, Turkey would have to pay a 
terrible penalty. In January, 1917, the British Government 
stated, in reply to President Wilson’s Peace-note, that one of 
its war-aims was “ the expulsion from Europe of the Otto- 
man Empire and the enfranchisement of populations subject 
to the bloody tyranny of the Turk.” In a speech at Glasgow 
(June, 1917) the British Prime Minister declared that ** the 
Mesopotamia will never be restored to the blasting tyranny 

of the Turk.” In January, 1918, he stated that “ 

Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine are in our 
judgment entitled to a recognition of their separate national 
condition.” The British statesmen showed utmost anxiety 
for ‘ Arab independence ’ and waxed eloquent over the prin-; 
ciple'of self-determination, though they were extremely 
reluctant tp apply this principle to countries like Ireland, 
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Egy])! and India where the peoples were making vigorous 
efforts for freeing themselves from British domination. In 
course of the war the British, aided by internal revolts, estab- 
lished themselves in Mesopotamia and Palestine. Ihe 
Sheriff of Mecca, lured by the pledge of the British Oovern- 
ment to recognise Arab independence, raised the standard ot 
revolt and went over to the Allies with a large number of 
Turkish forces. In October, 1918, the, Turks iwre completely 
defeated. An .irmistico Avas concluded with the Allies, the 
conditions of which wer(‘ extremely humiliating to Turkey. 
In May, 1919, Greek troops were landed in Smyrna under 
the protection of Allied warships. This fatal step put an end 
to all hopes of a peaceful settlement of llie Turkish question. 
Patriotic Turks were now convinced that nothing but organised 
resistance could save 'I’urkey. A national party was formed 
in Anatolia. under the leadership of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
Governor of Erzeroum. Th(! party cajAtured the newly- 
elected Parliament }.nd expressed its determination “to oppose 
any clauses in the eA’ontual treaty of Peace which should 
prevent the political, financial and judicial development ” of 
the Turks. Enraged at these proceedings, the British 
Government occupied Constantinople and arrested the more 
prominent members of the Parliament most of whom were 
deported to Malta. Seared away from Constantinople the 
Kemalists formed a National Assembly at Angora, Avhich 
soon became the only Government of authority in Turkey. 

Ill 

On May 1, 1920, the 3'urkish treaty, known as the Treaty 
of Sevres, was lianded over to the Turkish deleptes. The 
treaty reduced Turkish domination iii Euiope to Constanti- 
nople, assigned Thrace and Smyrna to Greece, provided for 
the freedom of the Straits both in peace and war, and gave 
Fuance a mandate over Syria and Great Britain over Pales- 
tine anid Mesopotamia. The Turkish Empire was thus sought 
8 ' 
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to he destroyed. The part of Asia Minor left in the hands 
of the Turks, having no exits to the Mediterranean and no 
connection with the Bagdad Railway, could have no indepen- 
dent economic existence. Predominantly Turkish regions like 
Thrace and Smyrna were handed over to the Greeks — once 
the subjects of the Ottoman Empire — in direct contravention 
of the British Prime Minister’s declaration that they were 
“ not fighting to deprive Turkey of Constantinople or of the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are 
predominantly Turkish racially.” Evidently, the Pri^flc 
Minister’s pledge was given only with a view to draw upon 
India for Moslem recruits during the war. It was fortunate 
for the Turks that they were allowed to retain Constantinople 
in spite of the vigorous campaign carried on by a powerful 
section of the British public for turning them out of Europe. 
It was pvohahly apprehended that the Turks, ‘driven out of 
Europe, away from the Allied guns ’ might make themselves 
more formidable in Anatolia. Syria, Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia have been detached from the Turkish Empire with the 
avowed object of giving the peoples of those provinces auto- 
nomous governments of their own choosing. According to the 
provisions of the League of Nations Covenant they are to he 
under the guidance of Mandatory Powers who will “ render 
administrative advice and assistance until such time as they 
are able to stand alone,” but the Mandatories “ will derive no 
benefit from such trusteeship.” But this principle has been 
honoured more by violation than by Observance. In the 
face of strong popular opposition the French Government 
occupied Damascus and Aleppo at the point of the bayonet, 
and proceeded to establish a strong government in Syria. In 
Mesopotamia, the people, disillusioned as to the establishment 
of ‘ Arab independence ’ and pressed hard by a high rate of 
taxation, rose in rebellion which was ruthlessly suppressed ly 
the British forces. Eventually the British Government 
thought it expedient to adopt some conciliatory measures, 
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all real powers, however, remaining concentrated in the 
British High Commissioner. A calm atmosphere was thus 
sought to be created in that region for facilitating the 
processes of economic exploitation already begun there. A 
private treaty was concluded between England and I'rance 
according to which the precious oil of Mesopotamia was 
divided between these Powers. The British Cotton Growers’ 
Association and the Empire Cotton Growing.Committee had 
between them “ secured the monopoly of supervising all the 
processes, incidental to the growing of cotton in Alc'sopotamia, 
to the exclusion of others, even natives of the soil who are 
prohibited from importing cotton seeds on their own initia- 
tive and for their profit.” Of course, the Arabs must pay 
for the civilised administration and progressive ideas which 
are being thrust upon them by their conquerors. But by the 
time they become adept in the arts of self-government under 
the guidance of their European masters, their country will 
be enslaved economically by foreign capitalists and drained 
of all its material resources. 

IV 

The Treaty of Sevres highly exasperated the Turkish 
Nationalists who started military operations against the Allies. 
To secure the execution of the Treaty the Allies decided at 
the Boulogne Conference of J une, 1920, to authorise Greece 
to launch an offensive against the Nationalists. Supplied 
with arms and ammunition by the British Government the 
Greeks advanced towards Anatolia and were almost within 
sight of Angora. The Turks fought desperately and the Greeks 
were compelled to retrace their steps. The success of the 
Turks induced Erance to conclude an agreement with the 
Angora Government by which she surrendered to it a great 
,part of Eastern Cilicia and conceded .to them the right to 
use the Bagdad llailway. Later on, Italy also came to an 
understanding with the Angora Government. England was 
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thus left alone in the pursuit of her anti-Turkish policy. 
The division among the Allies really began much earlier. 
The decision of the Allied Powers in 1919 to hand over 
Smyrna (originally promised to the Italians) to Greece 
enraged Italy whose ardour for the destruction of Turkey 
began to abate from that moment. France began to waver 
in her anti-Turkish policy since the occupation of Constanti- 
nople by the British forces. Failure of the Greek offensive 
finally led her to cultivate friendship with the Angora 
Government with a view to safeguard her interests in A^a 
Minor. The position of Great Britain, already weakened by 
the desertion of her Allies, was rendered more difficult by a 
political upheaval in India. 'J’he fiidian Moslems took up 
the cause of Turkey atid started an avowedly anti- British 
movement known as the Khilafat movement with a view to 
enforce a ' revision of the Treaty of Sevres. The movement 
gained the support of the Indian National Congress which 
included it in its programme with a view to promote the 
Hindu-Moslem unity, and became thus bound up with the 
whole Non-co-operation movement. The seriousness of the 
situation led the (rovernment of India to make repeated 
representations to the Imperial Government for a reconsi- 
deration of the Turkish question. But the British Cabinet 
did not seem to be impressed by these representations. Mean- 
while, the condition of the Greeks went from bad to worse. 
In February, 1922, the British Government was informed by 
the Greek minister that it would be impossible to keep the 
Greek ai*my in Anatolia without further assistance. In reply 
the British Foreign Seertdary asked 11^0 Greek Government to 
hold out for the present. En March, 1922, a mi.ssion, sent 
by the Angora Government, visited London and made an 
attempt to resume negotiations with the British Government 
for the settlement of a peace on the basis of ‘ Turkish 
National Pact.’ The efforts of the mission proved fruitless 
owing to' the uncompromising attitude of the British 
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Government, Later in the same month a Conference of Allied 
Ministers in Paris proposed to both of the belligerents a three 
months’ Armistice in Asia Minor. Tlie Angora Government 
accepted the proposal on condition of the immediate evacua- 
tion of Smyrna and its hinterland by the Greeks. The con- 
dition was rejected by the British Government though Prance 
and Italy were ready to accept it. On August I, ]Mr. Lloyd 
George delivered a speech in the House of Commons in 
which he vigorously supported the Greek claims to Asia 
Minor and Thrace. l)e.spairing of a peaceful settlement 
of the conflict through the mediation of the British Govern- 
ment, the Turkish Xationalists renewed military activities 
against the Greeks and completely defeated them in 
September, 1922. After having occupied Smyrna and 
expelled the Greeks from Anatolia the Turkish forces 
advanced towards the neutral zone occupied by Allied troops 
in the vicinity of Clianak. Tire French and Ttalian Govern- 
ments withdrew their forces from the Dardanelles ; but the 
British Government declared its determination to defend the 
passage by force, if neces.sary. Further advance of Turkish 
forces was thus stopped. A conference was opened at 
Mudiana for the conclusion r»f an Armistice the terms of 
Avhich were finally settled on October 10. The Greek army 
W'as to evacuate Eastern Thrace within lifteen days, and a 
Peace Conference was to he hold at Lausanne in November 
for the final settlement of the ijuestion. 

V 

The Greek debacle in Asia Minor opened the eyes of the 
British Government to the gravity of the situation. Up to 
the last Mr. Lloyd George stood by the side of the Greeks. 
He has becu universally condemned for his pro-Greek policy. 
But so far as the initiation of this .policy was concerned, 
hi3 shared his responsibility Avith Woodrow W'ilson and 
Olemenceau. Neither England lior France was- ready to 
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spend men and money for overcoming the resistance of the 
Turkish Nationalists. Greece, lured hy the offer of Smyrna 
and Western Thrace, undertook a task the difficulties of which 
were foreseen neither by herself nor by her patrons. She was 
promised moral and material support both by England and 
France. France retired from the lield as soon as she realised 
that “ the G reek army was a broken reed.” Fear of loss of 
prestige, on the other hand, forbade any sudden alteration of 
the British policy. jlForeovor, the British Government com- 
mitted the mistakciof underestimating the real strength ^f 
Turkish Nationalism, and alM^ays believed in the final success 
of the Greek arms. At Lausanne the Hritish Government 
was confronted by a Turk who enjoyed the position of a victor 
and Avho was determined to ihaintain by all means the legi- 
timate rights of his people. Still, at the first part of the 
Lausanne Conference, the British Goverjinumt made vigorous 
attempts to retain as much as possible the financial and 
judicial privileges enjoyed by foreigners in Turkey. The 
firm attitude of the Angora representatives frustrated the 
British plan, -and hence the break-down of the first part of the 
Conference. Meanwhile, it became known that France and 
Italy would not associate themselves with any threat or 
display of phy.sical force against the Turks. The British 
Government theji realised the necessity of approaching the 
Turkish question in a more conciliatory spirit. When the 
Conference met for the second time, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary was found to bo in a more complacent mood. With the 
exception of the question of Mosul and that of the Straits 
England allowed the Turks to impose their point of view upon 
the Allies on almost all important matters. The old capitula- 
tions were done away with. Turkey was thus released from the 
humiliating servitudes to which she had been subjected fora 
long time. She regained full sovereignty over Eastern Thraqp, 
Smyrna and other districts in Asia Minor. The Allies under- 
took to withdraw^ their rriilitary forces from Constantinople 
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and the Straits within a definite period. Mosul, with 
its rich oil-fields, presented a thorny prohlera. Both England 
and Turkey claimed that region. England declared her deter- 
mination to go to Avar rather than yield on this point. Even- 
tually it was decided that the two nations would try to arrive 
at a settlement Avithin six months after the signature of the 
treaty and that, if no decision could be arrived at by that time, 
the question Avould be referred to the Leagite of Nations. 
Regarding tiie Straits the British Government demanded that 
(i) they should be free to merchantmen and war-vessels of 
all nations both in peace- and war ; (il) there should be a 
demilitarised zone on both sides of the Straits to be adminis- 
tered by an International Commission. Turkey objected to 
the presence of foreigii warships in the Straits, and also con- 
tended that the establishment of an International Commission 
Avould interfere with her sovereign rights over the Straits. 
Ultimately, however, the British proposals Avere accepted Avith 
certain important modifications Avhich secured Turkey’s vital 
interests. Complete freedom of navigation in the Straits, 
Avhich is accepted as a general principle, is restricted to 
neutral tleets and neutral ships of commerce when Turkey is 
a belligerent. In peace, privileges enjoyed by Avarships are 
subjected to certain limitations. 'Ihe demilitarised zone is 
reduced in extent. A permanent Turkish delegate is to 
preside over the International Commission. On the whole 
the terms of agreements regarding the Straits are more 
favourable than the original Allied proposals. As regards 
the recognition of the concessions, contracts and other obliga- 
tions of the late Turkish Government Turkey gave a blank 
denial. She Avas, hoAvever, prevailed upon to respect the debts 
due to private individuals. 

The Treaty of Lausanne marks the birth of a iieAv Turkey 
with full political, financial and economic independence. In 
one sense the Turk ought to entertain a feeling of gratitude 
towards England for this freedom. It was the extreme 
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harshness of the British policy which stimulated him to regain 
the lost prestige of his nation. Had ho been treated with a little 
more consideration when he lay prostrate before the ABies he 
would have probably remained their willing slave. He has 
now taught the European Powei-s a good lesson. They have 
been made to realise that it is not abvays safe to poke a ‘sick 
man ’ and thereby drive him to extremes. It is to be hoped 
that this salutary lesson will not he lost upon those European 
Powers who happen to rule over subject nationalities — peoples 
wdio, owing to present w<)akness, cannot make their voice 
heard bv their masters. 

S A TISHr 1 [ A NUn A C IT A K R A V ART Y 


BEYOND BHAMO 

Bevond Bhamo where Chinese caravans, 
With donkey bells and rich exotic loads, 
Crawl winding over Himalayan roads, 

Past villages of animistic clans 
And primal jungle w'here the tiger reigns. 
There tropics end ; bamboo begins to share 
The hills with violet and maidenhair. 

And myna w'elcomes magpie in the plains. 

Though I may live to fathom senile years. 
Still will T hear the parrots’ bedlam call. 
And still the distant cry of apes will fall 
Corapellingly upon my restless cars, 

Till I must pack a bag of dreams and go 
To follow tihkling trails beyond Bhamo. 


Watnb Hard 
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THE HISTORICITY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 

James Prmsep has rightly remarked — “ As long as the 
study of Indian antiquities confines itself to the illustration 
of Indian History, it must be confessed that it possesses little 
attraction for the general student, who is apt to regard the 
labour expended on the disentanglement of perplexing and 
contradictory mazes of fiction as leading only to the substi- 
tution of vague and dry probabilities for poetical albeit 
extravagant fable.” But the moment such fiction yields to 
the critical investigation of an historicfil mind a tissue of 
sensible matter which may throw some light on the 
unravelment of certain hidden historical truths, it acquires a 
value not to be made light of even by sceptics. Mythology, 
in its accepted sense, is a congeries of fanfeistic stories, mostly 
fictitious and unreliable. To search for a grain of historical 
truth in a heap of mythological chaif may not be w orth the 
labour bestowed upon it, but if the grain gleaned out can 
serve as a link, however feeble, in connecting the story of the 
past with that of the present, it may be fairly presumed that 
something useful has been added to the store of knowledge 
already available. To condemn all mythology as the outcome 
of a diseased brain or brains or the product of pure imagi- 
nation with no historical substratum is not the work of a wise 
man, whose business it must be to try to find out a solution 
for every why or wherefore that stares him in his face. The 
human mind craves for some interpretation of these stories and 
refuses to be gratified till some kind of explanation is offered 
either in the shape of history, allegory or fiction. The stories 
of the Hindu mythology like those of ancient Greece or Italy 
are not incapable of yielding historical truths though embodied 
in strange religious garbs, if they are only patiently examined 
without any preconceived notions. By way of illustration 
the stqry of the Yedic god EudrSi and the innumerable 

9 ' 
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adventiu’es and exploits attributed to him may be made to 
serve the purpose of throwinj; some light on the history of the 
India of pre-historic ages. Of all the gods of the Hindu 
pantheon it is Tsana, bettor known as Rudra, that approaches 
nearest to the level of a human life. All stories narrated of 
him have so strong a tinge of humanity about him that one 
is tempted to look upon him but as a deilied hero, We are 
not here concerned with the religious aspect of the mythology 
under investigation and if in the course of our elucidation of 
certain facts of bi^ory connected with the life and doings of 

* _ 4 

this most dreaded but humane of Hindu gods, we seem to 
offend the religious susceptibiliti('s of some people, we have 
only to take shelter under the plea that our aim is only to cull 
such historical faefs as, arc hidden in a web of sanctimoni- 
ous ftetion. Dismissing from our minds, th(!reforc, completely 
for a while the idea of looking upon him and his associates as 
gods of the Hindu pantheon but treating them as only a few 
of the greatest patriarchs of the (earliest Vedic ages, hit us 
examine the stories connected with them and try to see if they 
can yield any historical matter. 

The stories of the early Vedas, if rightly interpreted, 
give us an idea that the liistory of the Aryan race may be 
traced almost from the time when this earth emerged out of 
the huge deluge which is admitted by all the nations of the 
earth to have taken place at some remote time beyond the 
memory of man. Fortunately, the configuration of the 
continent of Asia and the existence of the highest range of 
mountains in it enable us to come to the inevitable geogra- 
phical conclusion that the Himalayan region should have 
been the first tract of land that came out of the sea and 
the original abode of man, therefore, should be located only 
there. Admitting the conclusion arrived at by all religions 
that the human race should have sprung from a comnjon 
ancestor, it requires no great effort to concede that that ori- 
ginal ancestor should have had his home only in the Himalayan 
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region. Since the oldest' book that speaks of this region 
and the people inhabiting it happens to be the Vedas of the 
Hindu Aryans, it is to that book that we must look to for an 
exposition of the customs and manners of the oldest of human 
races. Their civilization began with the worship of tbo 
elements and tlie practical aspect of religion consisted in the 
performance of sacriftce. The idea of propitiating God by 
means of sacrifice is as old as the human race itself and the 
fathers of the early Aryan race began their ndigious code with 
an elaborate ritual to be observed in sacrifiefes and the hymns 
to be sung in honour of the gods invoked. They began their 
religion with the worship of the Sun ; and Fire, being the 
medium through which all sacrifices should be performed, 
became an object of equal reverence. The controversy whether 
the Sun owes his heat to Fire or Fire emanated only from the 
Sun is as old as the world itself. The people who ofiiciated in 
a sacriftce naturally fell into two groups, one set of people 
chanting the hymns alone and the other doing the manual part 
of the work iu preparing and throwing oblations into fire. In 
course of time the priestly class cinie to bt^ divided into two 
sections— one dealing with the Manlmia portion alone and the 
other, with the Tnntmic part of a sacriftce. Each was necessary 
to the other and the full complement in a sacrifice consisted 
of both. But when the time of distributing the reward came, 
each claimed precedence over the other and attached greater 
importance to its own functions in ‘ a sacrifice.’ The 
controversy was pushed so far as to drag in the relative merits 
of the presiding deities in (;ach function and hence began the 
rivalry between Surya and Agni in claiming greater 
acceptance. 

Later on Surya became translated into Vishnu and Agni 
became Eudra, whose representation in the form of a Lingam 
clearly symbolises how the sacrificial fire was kindled by rubbing 
a pestle over a circular log of Arani wood. So even from the 
earliest times, the Tndo-Aryans seem to have been divided into 
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two sects, each looking upon the other almost with a spirit 
of rivalry. That idea has been pushed even to the modern 
times and that is why these two deities claim a number of 
devotees within the Vedic fold itself. The Pnranic Vishnu as 
the son of Easyapa and brother of Indra and the Puranic 
Rudra, as the son of Brahma and grand-son of Vishnu should 
not be confounded with the other two of Vedic fame. As 
their birth ha^ been definitely made mention of they should be 
regarded as only men and all their activities do but reflect 
the part they playeld in the progress of their race on earth. ^ 
The Hindu mythology may be said almost to begin with 
the story of Kasyapa’s marriage. He is said to have married 
two wives — one Aditi and the other Diti. Each liecame the 
mother of numerous ehildren who necessarily fell into two 
divisions after their respective mothers. The sons of Aditi 
called themselves Devas, while the children of Diti came 
to be known as .\suras, i.e., the emnnies of the Suras, i.e,, the 
Devas. The word ‘ Asura’ does not mean a non-Deva, as the 
word would then connote a wider circle of living beings not 
included in the concept. It may be here noted that survey of 
Hindu mythology reveals the fact that the Devas, i. e., I he 
Aryans traced their origin more from their father than their 
mother, while the Asuras — the non-Aryans — ^attached greater 
importance to their descent from their mother. Though both 
the clans traced their descent from a common father we don't 
see why one should look upon itself as of superior breed and 
the other reconcile itself to the idea of being treated as 
of inferior breed, except perhaps through the disparity in the 
status of their respective mothers. Here we are constrained to 
conclude that the first wife, the mother of the so-called Devas, 
should have been of Aryan blood, while the other, Diti, might 
have been of non- Aryan blood. Feuds between the children 
of two wives even of equal rank and caste are very common in 
the world and worse should have been, therefore, the case of 
these two clans, whose mothers were not of the same breed. 
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Still it is recognized that it is perfectly legal on the part of a 
Brahmin to marry a wife from any tribe and so the right of 
the i^suras to share in their patrimony cannot be denied. The 
original home of these two tribes must have been in the land 
of Kasyapa’s penance, i. e., the modern Kashmir and its neigh- 
bourhood. Many Vedic stories relate to the endless warfare 
between these two tribes for supremacy, of course, with vary- 
ing success. At any rate, at the beginning •of their careers 
both tribes should have worked for their common good, as is 
indicated by the story of the churning of the milky ocean. 
We are at a loss to surmise what exact historical information 
is sought to be conveyed by this story, but one thing is certain 
that it is a symbolical representation of some agricultural 
pursuit of theirs to secure their means of livelihood and that 
tlieir feuds began only when the Asiira tribes were defrauded of 
their share of the fruits of their joint labour. The children 
of Diti were driven from the land of their birth, which came 
to be known as the land of immortality, probably on account 
of its fertility and fineness of climate. However, a few of 
the non-Aryan tribes made common cause with their Aryan 
brothers and participated in all their enjoyments. After 
driving out the non-Aryan tribes to the extreme corners of 
the then known world, the Aryans and the few non-Aryan 
tribes assimilated with them entered upon the now undisputed 
possession of their patrimony. They divided themselves into 
eight clans each under a tribal head, who, in course of time, 
came to be worshipped as the titular deity, of that particular 
clan. Each clan retired to one particular corner of their 
fatherland and eventually they all occupied the terri- 
tories in all the eight directions of their original home, 
while the progenitors of the race, Brahma, Kasyapa, Baksha 
and oth()r Frajapatis occupied the centre. To the north mig- 
• rated the tribe of Kubera, a branch of the Asuras who had . 
’made common cause with their Aryan neighbours, the north- 
east was occupied by Isana, another name of Budra, son of 
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Brahma, the patriarch of all the tribes. The east became the 
home of Indra, the first son of Kasyapa by his first wife and 
the king of all the Devas. To the south-east retired .^Agni 
and his host. The south became the abode of Yama and his 
followers. The south-west portion was occupied by Nifiti 
and her men, while the due west became the home of Varuna 
the lord of all waters. The north-west portion became the 
inheritance of Vayu, the progenitor of the horse race of human 
beings, so called on account of their fleetness of foot. It 
should be noted that while the seven other patriarchs woj^ 
the grandsons of Brahma, Isana the lord of the north-east 
direction was a son. In the llamayana he is distinctly men- 
tioned as the commander-in-chief of all the Deva hosts, 
because he Avas the greate^st of, warriors among them. In the 
Hindu pantheon he represents military prowess as well as 
wisdom. The Hindus trace from him their custom ol appoint- 
ing the greatest warrior among them as Commander as well 
as Prime Minister in a King’s Council. Isana repro.sents all 
learning and wisdom obtained through Yoga or contemplation 
and it is ho who is said to have initiated the gn'atest of 
Brahman Ilishis into the mysteries of divine wisdom by 
teaching them the philosophy of the mystic .syllable ‘ Om.’ 
Except in times of war, he is reprf'simted as an ascetic per- 
forming all sorts of austerities and loading his dtivotees in the 
path of self-abnegation and contemplation. He never fails 
to carry with him a book in one hand and a garland of heads 
in another and seated looking towards the south as Dakshina- 
murti is engaged in meditating upon the divine syllabic in a 
trance of perfect Yogic bliss. The south is looked upon as 
the abode of Heath and he faces towards it to free his devotees 
from the bondage of death and impart immortality to them. 
The story of his kicking the God of Death on behalf of a young 
Brahman is only a symbolical representation of his great 
power to impart the virtue of immortality to his followers by. 
h£s Yogic gifts. In war he has no equal and cjin destroy (he 
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three worlds by merely throwing the ever-burning brand in 
his dreaded hand. It is to this mystic personage, who is 
represented as the most divine being and at the same time 
whose doings betray the weaknesses of human nature as well, 
the noblest race of mankind owes all its glory and progress 
in this world. Divesting him of all supernatural elements we 
purpose to look upon him as only one of the greatest of the 
early Aryan lieroes and follow his career in his eventful life, 
which indirectly throws a Hood of light on the customs, 
manners and progress of the early Aryans of this land. 

It is a highly significant fact that he was posted to the 
north-east direction, because it was there that his services 
were most required inasmuch as the e.Kiled non-Aryans had 
taken their abode mostly there and were preparing to supplant 
their more favoured brethren from there. After sulfieiently 
equipping themselves for the coming conflict they suddenly 
rushed oat of their three mountain fastnesses and offered a 
tight the like of which the world had never seen. The Tripu- 
ras, the denizens of the three mountains abounding in a rich 
deposit of gold, copper and iron ore vrere no ordinai’y foes to 
contend against and so the commander of the Aryans had to 
be helped by all the tribes in meeting the onset of their 
hereditary foes. 

The destruction of the enemies was complete and the van- 
quished were driven away to the remote corners of the earth 
with no more hopes of waging a successful war against their 
enemies. Apparently there came then a lull in foreign 
warfare and it is no wonder that in a short time the tribes 
fell out with each other and a series of internecine wars 
broke out and these have been faintly echoed in their 
mythological accounts. Elated with his success over the 
Asura tribes the ever active Isana of the north-east colony 
seems to'have waged a successful war with the tribes of the 
* east under Indra and those of the south under Yama. He 
see.m8 to have been harder upon the virile tribes of the south 
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aad Kubera, the lord of the north, seems to have been ever 
his steadfast friend, though he was of Asura origin. The 
south was completely subjugated and Yama became a direct 
underling of Rudra owning his sway over him with all the 
meekness of a vanquished foe. The two-fold aspect of Isana’s 
nature of either breaking out into a fitful mood of carrying 
destruction wherever he went and harming friend and foe 
alike, or of completely withdrawing himself from all tribal 
activities and the performance of the customary sacrifices 
and participating in the oblations offered by his kinsmen, 
the undue partiality he showed to the Asura race by free^ 
intermingling with them and taking a leading part in all 
their orgies and devil dances and a host of other little 
peculiarities which were a direct violation to the orthodox 
style of an Aryan life— all these seem to have estranged 
from him the hearts of his own kith and kin, who could not 
look upon his vagaries with equanimity. So it is no wonder 
that his august father, the grandfather of all the tribes, 
had to remonstrate with him, a procedure which brought him 
the outrage of mutilation at the hands of his own refractory 
son. The insult was too much for the other leaders to quietly 
pocket up and so they unanimously decided to stop all 
intercourse with him and his own father-in-law Daksha 
openly discarded him and refused to invite him to participate 
in a great sacrifice he held for his glorification. His daughter 
Dakshayani tried to effect a reconciliation but failing in her 
attempt she immolated herself in the very fire of her father’s 
sacrifice. The bereaved son-in-law broke out into a fit of 
unparalleled fury, put himself at the head of the host of naked 
savages, who represented everything evil in human nature 
and with whom he had been moving rather intimately, burst 
upon his assembled kinsmen, mercilessly butchered his 
Hather-in-Iaw and scattered the Arya host like chaff before 
the irresistible fury of a stormy wind. After his temper had 
cooled a little he woke up to the sense of the immensity of 
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the wrongs he had done and spent some time in repentance. 
The loss of his tender wife, the outrage he had done to his 
father and father<in-law, the disgust with which he was looked 
upon by his kinsmen in spite of their dread of him and his 
demon host and the social boycott silently but rigorously 
practised against him by men of his own flesh and blood, — 
all these heavily pressed upon his mind and eventually 
drove him mad. He gave up his inheritance, put on the dress 
of a half -clad savage, turned out a lunatic and beggar and 
wandered in all uncouth retreats and in spots defiled by the 
shedding of blood or the burning of corpses. In the course of 
his wanderings he happened to come upon a colony of Brah'< 
man settlers in the midst of a forest named Baraka, even the 
sight of which brought to his mind the immensity of his 
misfortune and in a fit of wanton cruelty began to outrage 
the modesty of the innocent Brahman ladies in the hermitage 
with no other purpose than to humble the pride of his Aryan 
brethren from whose society he had now become a hopeless 
outcast. The outraged husbands tried their best to bring 
about the death of the ravisher, but he was more than a 
match for them all. Having sufficiently glutted his spirit 
of revenge he continued his wanderings till at last he came 
back to his home, cured of his lunacy. Here he wished to 
begin life anew and sought the hand of an Aryan maid 
in wedlock with him. In all probability his suit was discard- 
ed in an Aryan home, and so he had to satisfy himself by 
marrying the daughter of a mountain chieftain, probably 
a non-Aryan by birth. Now he wished to drown all his 
past memories in the company of his sweet wife Uma who 
deserved all the caresses bestowed upon her. He now appoint- 
ed an Aryan hero, the son of Siladan, a rishi, as his bodyguard 
and it must be said to the credit of this individual that he 
h^ stuck to his master in all the vicissitudes of his fortune. 
His home became the resort of demons and savages an^ he 
cut himself off so entirely from Arya\i society that the Deva 
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tribes had to seek for a new commander-in-ohief. Just then 
the Asuras came to war and Brahma, in spite of the 
outrage committed upon him, had to intercede and persuade 
his refractory son, who had now abandoned himself to a life 
of complete voluptuous enjoyment, to part with his right of 
commanding the Deva hosts in favour of his second son 
Skanda, the offspring of his romantic love for the mountain 
princess whom he had deliberately chosen probably from 
among the aboriginal mountain tribes of the Himalaya range. 
To his first son, the Lord Ganesa, he handed over his^er- 
mitage of imparting divine wisdom to the most deserving of 
mankind. The allegory of his elephant face can only be 
interpreted by a psychic explanation, but the fact remains 
that he has been accepted as a god of learning and wisdom, 
though he did not fail to inherit a share of his father’s 
martial spirit. His second son became the Indian Mars 
though he had the gift of divine wisdom and claimed prece- 
dence even over his father in the art of interpreting it. 
The new Commander of the Deva host marched against the 
demon Surapadma, who had supplanted Indra and overrun 
all the Aryan territory. Hard was the fight between the 
two and the war seems to have ended in some sort of 
compromise between the two, as the story of the war says 
that the demon king could not be completely vanquished 
by Skanda of the dreadful javelin. At any rate the 
demon seems to have accepted his suzerainty and agreed 
to leave a life of subordination. Glad- of his restoration 
the dethroned Indra bestowed upon Skanda his only daughter 
and the marriage was celebrated with all the splendour due 
to the contracting parties. The Arst known armed Aryan 
migration into the Dekhan seems to have been, therefore, 
under the command of Skanda, though at the time of Parvati’s 
marriage, sage Agastya had been deputed to migrate to the 
south and civilise the barbarous people inhabiting the Dandaka 
forest and the plains b€yond. By the beauty of his person 
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and the might of his arms, the young hero endeared himself 
to the natives of the soil and the culminating act of his grace 
in marrying a girl of the aboriginal hunter tribes by name Valli 
made him their most popular hero and god of worship 
later on. 

While communication between the north and the south 
had been fairly established and people were taking more and 
more to peaceful arts and agricultural life, the Aryan settlers 
of the south were again subject to a fierce persecution by 
Havana, the mighty lord of the island of Lanka who had 
usurped the throne of his half-brother Kubera of Vedic fame. 
Born of a Brahman father and an outcast mother he had all 
the low-mindedness of a half breed and the success of his 
raids in all directions emboldened him so far as to beard the 
lion even in his den of Mount Kailas. Curiously enough the 
two heroes became fast friends and the permanence of the 
attachment between the two was signalised by the graceful 
act of Eudra presenting the Eakshasa hero his sword of 
immortal fame and the other swearing eternal homage to the 
lord of Mount Kailas. He was even provided with a wife 
probably from among the clan of Eudras wife and after 
becoming the recipient of numerous favours at Eudra’s hands, 
the grateful Eavana returned to his foes, confident as he now 
was, of the support of an Aryan chieftain who did not always 
look upon his own brethren with great favour. 

It is a significant fact that in the earliest Tamil literature 
of South India, mention is more often made of Muruga, the 
Tamil name for Skanda than of Eudra his father. That shows 
clearly Jthat the latter made his entry into the south much 
later than his second son* and the story of his advent voiced 
feebly in the story of a South Indian shrine dedicated to god 
Siva throws some light on the obscurity of South Indian 
history of the remote ages. The peaceful penetration of 
Agastya and his disciples followed later on by the military 
expedition of Skanda had become. the cause of the existence 
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of a great deal of Aryan thoughts and conceptions in the 
remote parts of the Dekhan, so much so that it has now become 
difficult to contemplate an age when South India was in 
enjoyment of a civilization of its own uncontaminated by 
any foreign influence. The oldest gods of Tamilian worship 
are of Aryan origin, their first grammarian and law-giver 
is a Brahman Eishi and their oldest hooks treat of Aryan 
gods or of Aryan faiths. Rudra seems to have influenced 
the Dravidians of South India more than the men of his own 
clan in the norths It is he that is believed to have revealed 
the Tamil language to his devotee sage Agastya and c^- 
manded him to give it the shape of a civilised language in 
all its aspects of grammar, rhetoric and prosody. It is he 
that is said to have founded the Tamil Academy at Madura 
and filled it with the greatest scholars of the day. A reference 
or two found in early literature reveals the fact that there 
was an Aryan (Sanskrit) academy, known as Fathimandapam 
at Madura whose object seems to have been the investigation 
of religious truths more than literary pursuits of a mundane 
character. Evidently the Tamil Samgam was shaped on the 
model of the Aryan Fathimandapam and even in those early 
ages the conflict between Sanskrit and Tamil for supremancy 
seems to have begun. 

One fact of startling importance to the literary world 
stands revealed by an obscure story of local fame. In Madura 
the greatest seat of all learning in those times, there seems 
to have existed a great library of Sanskrit books which shows 
that the wisdom of the north had been assiduously brought 
down to the south for the benefit of the people residing there. 
The existence of this library must ' be ascribed to the benefi- 
cence of grbat Rudra, the patron of all wisdom and learning. 
The fantastic story of his advent into South India runs as 
follows : — Once upon a time god Rudra was engaged in im- 
parting the truths of a religious book in his hand known as 
Sivagnan^botham to his consort the divine Farvati. In a fit 
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of listlessness she gave him rather a cold ear, which infuriated 
her consort so much that he hurst out into a curse of condemn- 
ing her to be born in the family of an illiterate outcast fisher- 
man living on the coast of South India. When she broke 
out into loud lamentation of her hard lot, he, by way of paci- 
fication, assured her that he himself would come there and 
take her to wife. The unfortunate lady left her home to be 
born a maid in a low Parava family on the coast of the southern 
sea in the neighbourhood of Madura, the famous capital of 
the Pandya kings. Her eldest son Ganesa who just then 
heard of his father’s ill-temper rushed into the palace, scattered 
away all the books in the Himalayan library towards the 
south and himself carrying a heavy load of books on his 
head, went in pursuit of his mother, so mercilessly discarded 
by his father. The second son Skanda grew so angry 
as to rush upon his father and tear away from his hand 
the fatal book which had been the cause of so much discord 
in his father’s household. The father was too afraid of 
his first son to do him any harm, but he cursed the 
second to become a mute and to b’e born in an obscure 
family at Madura. The ever faithful Nandi was condemned 
to become a shark for his having unwarily allowed the 
two sons to come into his presence. Thus the Himalayan 
home was deserted and the entire family migrated towards 
the south. This curious story can admit of only one 
explanation that the revered champion of Vedic learning 
moved to the south with his whole family perhaps on account 
of some tribal feuds there and became the progenitor of Vedic 
learning and the founder of Aryan civilization in South 
India. There is no doubt that he was the founder of the two 
rival academies and that he encouraged the development of 
both cultures. No other Aryan chieftain from the north can 
claim the honour of having Aryanised South India so well as 
Rudra. All sciences, arts, literature and institutions prevail- 
ing in the south are ascribed* to him even to-day and 
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it is no wonder that his memory is revered most in South 
India. 

We next find him marrying the daughter of a Pandya 
king and permanently settling in the home of his bride with 
a new name known as Sundarapaudya. It was from here 
that he went to the city of the Parava chieftain, successfully 
entrapped the shark which had been working havoc on the 
fisheries in the gulf and won the hand of the chieftain’s 
daughter as a reward of his exploit. His old intimacy with 
Eavana, the king of Ceylon, was now renewed with great 
cordiality on both sides. Havana’s wife Mandodari seems^to 
have been attached to him with no less fervour than her 
husband and on her behalf ho is said to have often walked over 
the sea and visited Ravana’s Palace perhaps to console the 
unfortunate lady in her'hard' lot of being the spouse of an 
indifferent husband. The hero became tremendously popular 
in his new home and wherever he went he wivs received with 
open arms and honoured as the greatest of benefactors. He 
won the affections of both the Aryan and the non-Aryan 
settlers of South India and in their infatuation of their 
popular hero the natives of the soil even forgot his Aryan 
birth and looked upon him as of their own flesh and blood. 
Numerous stories have been invented of his adventures an.d 
exploits in the land of his adoption and even to this day they 
are narrated with great fervour by his admirers. The story 
of his adventures docs not end here. He is said to have 
brought forth a son by name Ugra Pandya, who outshone 
bis father in all his exploits. He is said to have led a 
successful expedition into Northern India and conquered all 
the territory in the neighbourhood of Mount Meru. So much 
about Rudra. 

The stories connected with Indra are equally interesting 
li and yield a great deal of historical information. As observed 
already he is the king of the gods and was deputed to rule 
over the east. The name^of his capital, the white elephant 
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he is believed to ride upon, the bevy of houris he is surrounded 
by and the immensity of power and influence he is said to 
have exercised over his own kinsmen and neighbours and a 
number of other details connected with his life and doings — 
point to the conclusion that he must have lived in Burma or 
Siam and that the early Aryans should have met Avith the 
greatest opposition from the non-Aryan tribes a^ first from 
the east. It must also be noted that the kingship of the gods 
was not looked upon as the birthright of any one hero, but it 
was regarded as office reserved only for the best man available. 
This fact throws some light on the polity of the early Aryans 
in India. The original form of government should have been 
essentially of a patriarchal character and the appointment of 
an elected king to manage the affairs of state should have been 
the work of a later age when population increased and social 
life became more complex. That his powers were limited and 
that he Avas to some extent under the control of his ministers 
and advisers is fully borne out by some curious stories found 
scattered here and there. Once a hero of the solar race by 
name Nahusha, became the king of the gods by virtue of his 
good deeds and martial exploits, but the moment be evinced 
a spirit of haughtiness and sensuality he was hurled doAvn 
from his high office and cursed to become a mountain snake 
by Agastya, one of his chief advisers. Another time an 
Indra is said to have been expelled from his throne by 
Durwasa, a holy sage, who was affronted at Indra’s teJiaviour 
when he presented him with a flower garland. He became an 
exile and wandered through the Southern countries, till he 
was restored to his throne by the kind intercession of Isana 
of immortal fame. Another Indra of a disreputable character 
is said to have tempted the wife of a holy sage and outraged 
her modesty, for Avhich sin he was condemned to become a 
^leper and* bear his disgrace to the end of his existence. One 
Jndra should have once ruled over the south and become a 
popular hero ; because in early * Tamil literature there are 
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traces of immense honour done to him and melas and fairs held 
in commemoration of his beneficent deeds. 

It must be remembered in this connection that in the 
ages when these events are said to have taken place the 
geographical condition of India was altogether different from 
what it is now and in the light of geological information now 
available many stories, otherwise absurd, are capable of 
bearing some historical investigation. The configuration of 
this continent in these ages cannot be better described than 
in the words of Sir Harry Johnstone in his book ‘ The Pioneers 
of India.’ He writes : — “ In that period of the earth’s history 
which is known as the secondary epoch, and even during a 
good deal of the later Tertiary times, perhaps after man had 
come into existence, g,ll Central and Southern India was 
separated from the great wall and foothills of the Himalayas by 
a shallow sea, represented at the present day by the basins of 
the Indus and the Ganges, the plains of India and the Sunder* 
bunds. All central and Southern India was probably joined 
with Ceylon during the Secondary and the early Tertiary ages, 
and spread eastwards across the Bay of Bengal to Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula, which together with all the great 
Malay Islands and New Guinea was united by a con- 
tinuous land surface with Australia. Westwards, Central 
and Southern India stretched across the Indian Ocean to 
Madagascar and East Africa, while West Africa was united 
fitfully with Brazil — then, perhaps, separated by a narrow 
sea from Andine South America ^.During the Ter- 

tiary Epoch the tablelands of Central Asia and the great 
range of the Himalaya mountains underwent considerable 
elevation, and with them rose the land now represented 
by the plains of India ; while the narrow sea, once, perhaps, 
an eastern extension of the Mediterranean, dried up, its 
place being taken by the course of the two great riverS;, 
the Indus on the west and the Ganges on the east. It 
has been surmised that than himself came into existence 
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somewhere in Southern Asia, either in India or Malaysia, 
or possibly in the land, now sunk beneath the surface 
of the. Bay of Bengal, which united these regions. In 
Southern India and Ceylon, in Burma, the Andaman Islands 
and Malaysia are found at the present day types of all the main 
divisions of the human species, etc.” 

Now we may understand how it might be possible for 
Kubera once to have ruled over Ceylon and then ousted 
out of his inheritance by his half-brother Havana of 
Puranic fame. Tliere are clear indications in Tamil literature 
that Kubera was once the lord of these parts and that 
he was even a member of the second Tamil Sangam said 
to have once flourished in the land now sunk in the sea 
beyond Cape Comorin. Inter-tribal feuds and alliances 
are often found clothed in fantastic mythical garbs and, 
if divested of their unearthly elements, they ^ro often 
capable of yielding historical information, of even a startling 
nature. The mythical story of sage Agastya migrating 
to the south with a band of disciples finds ample corro- 
boration in the annals of the early Tamilian races, who 
looked upon him as the Patron saint of their language, 
literature and medical art. King Havana, in one of his 
raids, is said to have visited the herjnitago of sage Agastya 
with no friendly intentions, but the clever Brahman had 
him transfixed to the earth on which he was seated by 
the power of his music. He was released from his awk- 
ward condition only on his agreeing upon an oath that he 
would no more intrude upon his peaceful life. Perhaps 
the story of Agastya’s drinking away the ocean at one 
drauffht relates to the reclamation of some marsh in the 
neighbourhood of the sea and making it fit for human 
cultivation or habitation. The legend relating to the 
origin of the Kauvery river fully bears out the historicity 
o£ such stories. Bage Agastya is said to have brought 
a vessel of holy Ganga water vfhen he migrated to the 

IX 
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south to purify the fountains in his new home. The 
vessel which he had inadvertently placed on the top of 
a hill was purposely upset by a crow sent by Tndra. Out 
flowed the water in a stream and formed the mighty 
river of the Kauvery which was once navigable and con- 
tributed not a little to the glory of the Chola kings of 
old. The story admits of no other interpretation than 
that sage Agastya had the engineering skill of diverting 
the flow of water from the Coorg hills towards the eastern 
plains. The story ^ of king Satyavrata and his advantures 
with a monster fish at the time of the great defuge 
(a story which finds some parallel in the Jewish account 
of Noah’s ark ) unmistakably points to the conclusion that 
the human species should have had its revival after the 
deluge in South India? 

Hero worship is a necessary weakness of human 
nature and when the idea of godhood has been once 
fathered upon a hero numerous stories of superhuman 
adventures and exploits of his come into existence. In 
course of time, whatever, is strictly true and historical, 
becomes hopelessly entangled in a tissue of superstition 
and mythology. Such has been the stories of the ancient 
Greek and Teutonic heroes and the heroes of the earliest 
Indo-Aryan race have had the same amount of glorifi- 
cation accorded to them by their grateful posterity. This 
article, therefore, cannot be better concluded than in the 
memorable words of Pococke, a writer pf immense original 
research in the field of early Aryan history : 

“The patriarchal system had produced families which 
had grown into nations, who looked back upon the memory 
of their venerable founder, Avith a feeling of the deepest 
reverence ; that feeling amounted to adoration. The father 
1 of a nation became its god. The same effect was produced 
by the successful warrior, and the true or fictitious ascetic. 
It is clear that the historical canon so far from being 
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more rigidly interpreted, must be relaxed till it is placed 
upon a footing that shall harmonize with that state of 
society of which the historian is treating. To do otherwise 
would be to otter violence to the just feelings of our nature, 
and the practical tes s of sound judgment. The existence 
of an agent may rationally be credited, while the machinery 
by which the agency is said to have been effected, may be 
purely poetical or possibly inventive. In these .cases of strange 
or fabulous record, it will be the duty of the patient 
inquirer after truth, to allow its fulj influence to the 
power of time, which should as reasonably be supposed 
to have as much effect upon truth as upon the noblest 
structure reared- by human hands.” 

T. R. Ra.no Asw AMI Ayyangar 
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LESSING’S FABLES 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born on the 25th of 
January, 1729, at Camenz in Obcrlausitz. His father was a 
clergyman ( Prediger), and Lessing received his first education 
at home, and then in the school at Camenz and that at 
Meissen. He then went to study theology at Leipzig, but was 
soon drawn aside by other interests. In 1718, at the age of 19, 
he brought out at the theatre at Leipzig his first literary 
attempt in the comedy of ‘ The Young Prodigy ’ (Her Jiil^ge 
Gelehrte). His father who did not very much appreciate the 
young theologian’s connection with the stage at Leipzig, 
peremptorily summoned him home. However, he soon returned 
to Leipzig, and then wCnt td Wittenberg, where he matricula- 
ted in medicine in 1748. Being now determined to follow 
his predile'etion for literature, he practically without means 
of any sort, went with that object to Berlin. Here he 
supported himself by his literary labours, and contributed his 
celebrated articles to Voss’s journal. In 1751 he published a 
volume of poems entitled ‘ Klcinig-Keiten ’ (Trifle.s). In 1753 
he commenced the publication of his writings in six volumes. 
In 1755 he wrote his tragedy of ‘ Miss Sarah Sampson,’ and 
in the same year he returned to Leipzig. Here he resided till 
1757 and maintained himself by his labours in the province of 
Art and History. Prom 1758 to 1760 he was in Berlin, 
where in 1769 he commenced his celebrated scries of critical 
essays (Literaturbriefe), published his Fables, and other works, 
and became in 1760 a Fellow of the Academy. In the same 
year he went to Breslau as secretary to General von Tauenzien. 
During his stay in Breslau he published little, moved a great 
deal in society, and collected material for his future works. 
\ « In 1763 appeared ‘ Minna von Barnhelm.’ In 1765 he 
• returned to Berlin where he laboured at his ‘ Laokoon,’ which* 
appeared in 1766. In 1767 lie went to Hamburg to found a 
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!N^atioaal Theatre. In this he was unsuccessful ; but to this 
period of his life we are indebted for his ‘ Dramaturgie ’ — a 
dissertation on dramatic literature. In 1769 appeared the 
result of his antiquarian researches in the form of ‘ Briefe 
antiquarischen Inhalts.’ In 1769 appeared ‘ Wie dio Altenden 
Tod gebildel’ (What the Ancients thought of Death). In the 
same year he obtained the post of librarian at Wolfenbuttel, 
where, with the exception of some journeys to Vienna, and 
Italy, he remained to the end of his life. In 1772 appeared 
‘ Emilia Galotte.’ The publication of ^ his ‘ Eragraentedes 
Wolfenbuttelsehen Ungenaunte’ involved him in religious and 
theological controversies which embittered his last years ; but 
it is to this period of his life that literature is indebted for 
his greatest works, viz., ‘ Anti-Goezi ’ (1778), ‘ Nathan der 
Weise ’ (1779), and ‘ Die Erzieliung des Meuschengeschlechts’ 
(1780). Lessing died in Wolfenbuttel on the 1 5th of Ecbruary, 
1781, ill the 52ud year of his life. This, in the briefest possible 
compass, is the chart, or log-book, of the life, the movements, 
and the work of this celebrated man. 

Lessing is acknowledged to be thfe founder of modern 
criticism in literature and art. In the individual, as in the 
age, the critical faculty is rarely found to exist in any 
remarkable degree, together with the creative faculty. The 
former generally kills out the latter. Lessing is an example 
of the contrary. Erom nature he had received both ; and he 
made good use of her gifts. Coleridge, among us, is a con- 
spicuous example of this rare combination. 

To the English reader the name of Lessing is known 
chiefly perhaps by the one work of his that has been 
translated into English, viz., ‘ Nathan the Wise,’ often referred 
to as ‘ the Ring ’ of Lessing, for it is the story of a ring. It 
is a work that has been subjected to much hostile criticism ; 
but the consensus of opinion, among those competent to judge 
of such matters, is in its favour. It is one of those unrivalled 
productions of genius, which, from their very originality and 
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vigour, present different aspects to different readers, and cannot 
be disposed of by such short summary judgments as ‘ good,’ 
or ‘ bad,’ or ‘indifferent,’ many passages which some may 
think had better not have been written are the very ones 
which in others provoke induced currents of thought which 
work out to good results, and produce fruit: when not 
informative they are suggestive, or when neither, they still 
work by that powerful law of association which is the foun- 
dation of all art. Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub’ is such a work. 
Some will not read it. No one is sorry for having read it. 

Putting aside the larger and more elaborate works M 
Lessing, there is a small, and very select portion, to which I 
would draw the attention of the reader, viz., his Fables. A 
fable is a very small thin^ to look at, but yet there have been 
very few writers of fables. The truth is it is one of the 
most difficult kinds of composition which a writer may address 
himself to. It is the perception of truth in the form of 
images, the viewing of things from a special standpoint, the 
knack, or instinct of at once grasping the relation and 
correlation of objects,' and actions, and tendencies, and 
focussing them into one neat compact image, or central idea ; 
and it requires a certain habit of thought, which has as its 
groundwork the general proposition so admirably expressed 
in these two lines of Goethe ; — 

Alles Vei^anglichc 
Ist nur cin Gleichnis. 

(All passing things 
Are only likenesses). 

It would seem that a fable cannot be cold-bloodedly con- 
structed : the idea of it is presented, as it were, in a flash. A 
i fable demands perfection. If the workmanship falls short of 
perfection it fails completely, and miserably. 

The list of great fabulists is a small one. iEsop among, 
the old Greeks, Pilpai and thb Pauchatantra among the old 
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Indians — this is about all that is commonly known, Grimm, 
Meissner, Halle, and Bone have written fables, but they are 
few, and not to be compared with those of Lessing. All have 
read iBsop. Some have read Pilpai. Lessing’s fables I have 
not yet met with in English ; yet they are a most interesting 
and extraordinary set of little pieces — gems, each in itself, 
Lessing, it seems, threw them out as chips from his great 
workshop of ideas, compact generalisations farmed from time 
to time as he lived, and thought, very pertinent little ‘ asides ’ 
in the great drama of life, which all of.us, whether Lessings 
or not, have to go through. 

The fable is a kind of picture-writing in words, or a 
cipher-writing which requires no key, or of which everyone 
has the key : wliere this is not the case, the fable fails. The 
end of a fable is truth without art, or with art as a mere 
concomitant, and brought in only in respect of the arrangement 
of its parts, and the selection of words. It is a microscopically 
small drama. The object of the drama, in the words of 
the greatest of dramatists, is to hold, as it were, the 
mirror up to nature. The fable is a little facet, or hand 
looking-glass — no one fails to see his face or image in it 
not always a pretty one. Only one object at a time is 
presented by it, and that is made as clear to everyone who 
looks into this glass, that it cannot escape detection. It is a 
picture , puzzle, but only in name. There is something 
defective in the fable which requires the moral to be tagged on 
at the end. 

Lessing, the poet, the dramatist, and the scholar, belongs 
to that class of writers who, for better or for worse, chose 
the thorny path of literature as a profession. With many 
paths of life before him, any one of which nfight have led 
him to honour, or affluence, or position, or worldly pros- 
perity, hft chose, early in life, and against the wishes of his 
father, the most arduous, and the most precarious of 
all. The decisiveness of this early choice, an4 the noble 
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self-sacrificing determination and perseverance with which he 
followed it out to the end of his life are both alike 
remarkable and worthy of admiration. His life was not easy. 
He had to wring everything from fortune. Nothing was 
sent to him in sleep. But only in a fcAv fables, a few scattered 
passages, and ‘ asides,’ as it were, do we find any trace of the 
thousand bitter that he had to encounter on his way. It 
may be doubtejl whether any parent would advise his son to 
choose the pursuit of literature as a profession. Scott, whose 
word may be depended upon, said that literature is a good stick, 
but a bad crutch. Coleridge, with greater detail, said thesarle. 
(See his remarks on this subject in his Biographia Literaria.) 
Byron regretted that he was a man of letters, and not a 
man of action ; and Avhatevcr may be said of his life, his 
death was one of the noblest, that of a man of action fighting 
for the liberties of a people Avhose remote ancestors he had 
admired. The phlegmatic and philosophical Hume, borne 
down by disappointment and neglect, M’^as on the point of 
expatriating himself. See what Dryden says of himself, 
almost at the end of his life : — ‘ Bor what other reason have 
X spent my life in so unfortunate a study ? Why am I grown 
old in seeking so barren a reward as fame ? The same parts 
and application which have made me a poet might have 
raised me to any honors of the goAvn, which are often given 
to men of as little learning, and less honesty, than jnyself.’ 
Carlyle is our last great man of letters — but then with him 
literature was a sacred duty, and he stands apart from all others, 
as a preacher, a sage, a prophet, who took upon himself to 
become a conscript of literature. (See his reminiscences.) 
We shall never have such another. 

The transaction of the last years of Lessing’s life, as in 
the case of many another noble spirit, have, by reason of 
their relationship with a great world question, placed his 
fame and reputation in a somewhat dubious light. This is 
what might have happened to John Sterling had not the 
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generous magnanimity of a friend (Carlyle) rescued him, and 
put him on his legs again. However, in estimating the 
‘ form 5i,nd pressure ’ of any great writer among the moderns, 
the world asks, and must ask, what answer he has to give to 
Ithe question couched in these old lines : — 

Resolve me this one question, friend — 

What are thy tliou^hts of Jove? 

• 

or more particularly — What is his attitude towards Christian* 
ity? If his attitude is hostile, he cannot succeed, or lie 
more than a mere passing influence — or ho will be relegated 
to the neutral sphere of pale colourless art only. In this 
respect it may broadly be stated that almost all the groat 
writers of motlcrn times, constituting what may be called 
modern standard literature, arc arrayed on tlie right side. 
But the border-line lias to be fixed with great liberality, or 
some of tbo finest spirits that have animated human clay, 
may be arbitrarily, and unjustly, placed on the wrong side 
of the lino. No ‘ index expurgatorium ’ will be of any use 
here. A narrow verbal criticism will] )o worse than useless. 
It is the whole general influence and tendency of a man’s 
work that counts; and the criticism that is to decide this 
point should be dominated by that liberal generous spirit, 
and whole-hearted devotion to truth, of which the best 
examples are to be found in Carlyle’s wonderful estimates 
of men and character, where in every instance, the reader 
feels that that great man has said the last word on the subject. 
Judged in this way, it will be found that Lessing belongs to 
that group of writers who transcend the narrower limits of 

race or sect; and of his attitude towards Christianity, beyond 

saying that he was a Christian, nothing more can, or need, 
he said. The classification stops here. Faraday, wholly neg- 
lecting the multitudinous lines of cleavage, which divide 
sect from sect, chose to attach himself to the small, and 
almost despised communion of the Sandemanians,. Laing has 
12 
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some very sharp-sighted remarks on this sectarian pigeon- 
holing of personalities, with reference to Macaulay, and 
Carlyle himself, and George Eliot. Narrow the criticism, and 
some of the worthiest of the sons of men will have to he 
put on the wrong side of the line — and there also will be seen, 
stalking like a banned spectre, the mild, generous, and most 
beautiful spirit of Shelley. 

History is^like an hour-glass. Everything in history, like 
the sand in an hour-glass, converges to a point in Christianity, 
and from there spreads out again : or, everything in history 
conveys to a point in Christianity, and from that point spreads 
out again like a fan. Everyone, be he a great writer like 
Lessing, or an unknown individual doing his duty in obscuri- 
ty, but ‘ as ever in his great Task-master’s eye ’ — everyone, 
whose action, or influence runs along, and not counter to, 
this great and only true current of life, furthers, to some 
extent, the cause of Christianity. This, perhaps, is why the 
great Master has so strictly enjoined us — ‘ Judge not ’ : and 
here also* may be found a commentary on that beautiful 
passage, which appears only in Matthew’s Gospel, where it is 
said that many, who never thought they know Him, will be 
known by Him, and many, who thought they knew Him, will 
be utterly unknown. Both will ask — ‘ When saw we Thee ?*— 
one by way of surprise, and the other, of excuse— but they 
shall receive different answers. 

Lessing had the gift of expressing things in such a 
manner as made even common things beautiful, and everything 
he said ‘ go home.’ Of him it may be said that he possessed the 
charmed ring which is the subject o^ his ‘ Nathan der Weise,’ 
and of whicli ho thus wrote : — 


Der Stein ware in 

Opal der hundert tsehone Farben spielle, 

Und hatte die geheime kraft 

’. ...angeAehm zu machen. 
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The name of Lessing stands high in the roll of great men 
and writers whom Germany produced in the eighteenth cen- 
tury-beginning with Gellert and Klopstock, and ending with 
Pestalozzi and Jean Paul Priedrich Bichtar, Goethe, Schiller, 
Kant, Herder, Winckelmann, Lavater, Liohtenberg, Pichte, 
Schopenhauer, the two Humboldts, Schleiermacher, Schlcgel, 
Novalis, and Home — come within this list of great names. In 
no age, in no country, is such another list to be found. In 
this list is to be found the names of the men who shed a lustre 
on their nation, and carried the name o| Germany to every 
corner of the globe ; and people who have never heard their 
names have benefited by their labours in the common cause 
of the advancement of humanity. The men of action and 
the men of thought whom Germany produced within this period 
are the men who raised her to the summit of human glory and 
greatness — and here the matter ends. Melancholy,^ indeed, is 
it to turn from the picture of this Germany of the eighteenth 
century to the Germany of the twentieth — from so much glory 
to so much obloquy. 

Look here, upon tliis picture, and on this— 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 

I liave here selected twelve of Lessing’s Pables, and pre- 
sented them in verse, or rather rhyme — a double transition, 
being a translation from German into English, and a change 
of the structure, or form, from prose to verse, or rhyme. The 
central ideas remain e.xactly the same ; but in some I have 
taken the liberty of expanding certain sentences, and illustra- 
tive images — in other words, I have, in these instances, neglected 
the phraseology, and while transplanting the ideas, have 
re-embodied them in English words, and sentences. 

Everyone of these twelve selected fables have something 
remarkable in it, something which is not to be found anywhere 
‘else. All contain a certain veiled satire, or sarcasm, . with 
just that proportion pf bitterness ^hich serves to give them 
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effectiveness, or strength. — as a glass of whisky and soda is 
improved and made ‘ salubrious ’ by the addition of a drop of 
Angostura bitters. Sometimes it is just a sudden spirit of 
querulousness, a passing sigh, or interjection of protest, or 
lamentation, at the sight of things as they are, but which 
ought, and which Lessing, like many another, has vainly 
wished, should not be so, a slant, or home*thrust at that stalk- 
ing spectre pride, or stilted conceit, or arrogance, which are 
said to oat one up, at hypocrisy, and worldliness, which make 
of religion and conscience a shibboleth or a futility, or that 
queer way we have of laying a flattering unction to our so^ls 
when we want to get out of a holo, or self-interest vainly 
striving to disguise itself by words of hollow outward sym- 
pathy, or seltish cunning .making capital out of another’s 
stupid diligence, or the bouncing spirit of flat insipid writers 
or the cavilling at adverse public opinion when the fault lies 
at home, and similiar just objects of satire, or ridicule. But 
there are three anioni.' these twelve fables which stand out 
in remarkable brillianov. Those are, ‘The Wolf on his Deathbed,’ 
‘ The Sparrows and the Church’ and ‘ The Lion and the Hare.’ 
The first of tlnnn is very skilfully constructed. It is a fable 
whose whole point lies in another fable wrought into it. This 
minor fable is the old familiar one of the wolf and the stork. 
The idea of making the fox, in the circumstance described in 
Lessing’s fable, remind the wolf of the incident related of 
him in the fable of J^lsop, is a brilliant master-stroke of art. 
This one fable, had Lessing written no other, would have been 
sufficient to stamp him as a born fabulist. The conscious 
artist also is here visible in this fine, though small, 
production. 

The production of fables in an earlier age, and the 
production, or working out of them in a later, when know- 
ledge and science have advanced and become critical, are two 
different things — as is the case also with poetry. ^Esop, 
undoubtedly, is the prince of fabulists ; but if, to intrinsi|ij 
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merit, we add the difficultness of production, the palm goes to 
Lessing. Jlsop, too, is said to have been gathered with many 
of the old fables, not his, but which now go by his name. 
No one knows the origin, or the authors of old folk-tales. 
They appear simple and natural enough, but if any one is so 
deceived as to fancy that ho can, at this time of day, sit down 
and write the like, ho will find that he has calculated without 
his host. A folk-tale cannot now be made foy love, or money, 
or to order. 

The fable of ‘ the Sparrows and the Church ' is a very 
short one, but one which is calculated to give rise to a great 
variety of reflections. It is one of Lessing’s best ; and I think 
I have damaged it in the translation and transformation. 
The foible aimed at in the fable of the lion and the hai*e is 
caricatured and laid bare in a most beautiful and amiable 
manner. 

Lessing’s life was not a bed of roses, and his last years 
w'ere clouded by that most profitless and blighting of contro- 
versies — religious controversy — but there is no trace of 
malignity or bitterness i!i his writings. I'here is something 
in his manner, and th<^ standpoint from wdiich he viewed 
things, that reminds one of Landor. 

The flight of two centuries has already settled the literary 
fame of Lessing the writer. With regard to the personality 
of the man Lessing, his ‘Nathan dcr WeLe,’ and ‘Die 
Erijiehung des Menschengeschlochts ’ speak for themselves, 
and will continue to plead with posterity for his name. 

With these few introductory lines I have this rhymed 
version of Lessing’s Fables to make way for itself. If it fails, 
the reader may rest assured that the fault lies with the 
translator or the versifier. 
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( 1 ) 

THE COCK AND THE PEACOCK 

The peacock once said to the hen — 

Pie ! — What unreasonable men ! — 

See, how the cock struts stiff, and proud ; 

Hear, how he crows out ]on» and loud; — 

And yet they never say, or talk, 

Or make a phrase like this — ‘ Proud cock/ 

But always thus .they speak of us — 

‘ Proud peacock ’ — This is slanderous/’ 

“ That eomos,” — the hen thus made reply — 

** Not tha^ these men do like to lie : 

They overlook, and pass aside 
A proper, and well-grounded pride : 

The cock is of its watchfulness 
Proud properly, nor should it less — 

But you — What of? — proud pompons Red-toes! — 
Mere gaudy colors, Oes, and feather.s/’ 


(:i) 

THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD 

A shepherd once was deep depressed : 

His whole flock lost by gruesome pest. 

The wolf had heard of this by chance, 

And came to offer condolence. 

Good shepherd,” — said he,—” is it true — ‘ 

This doleful thing Tve heard of yon f 

The plague ? — What ? — Has’t made a clean sweep ? — 

And left you not a single sheep ? 

And shall I hear — misfortune sore !— 

The pretty lambkins bleat no more ? 

Poor little dears ! — What ? — The whole lot ?— 

The good and upright gone to pot I 
O, that I had a heart of wood — 

Oh— I could just shed tears of blood/* 
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Thanks, Mister Grimcold/* — said the other, — 
ThouVt ever tender for another. 

Pray, bear up — do not too* much smart— | 
*Twill burst — Thou hast so tender heart.” 

Yes, that he has indeed,” — chimed in 
The shepherd’s faithful dog within,— 

“ So often he — and then alone — 

In’s neighbour’s damage sees his own.” 


03 ) 

THE SPARROWS AND THE CHURCH 

There was an old cathedi’al, which 
Afforded many a nook and niche, 

Where, year by year, from east, and west. 

The sparrows came and built their nest. 

And every year these nooks they found, 

And built their nests there safe, and sound, 

And went and came, and came and went, 

W ith every year the same intent. 

But now at last there came a day — 

This old church was got under way, 

Per alterations, and repairs. 

Here, there, above, and below stairs — 

Now made again— quite changed its skin — 

What once was outside now was in, 

And nooks and niches in the wall 
Were plastered up, each one, and all. 

Now when the old cathedral stood 
Grand there, as a cathedral should, 

These many sparrows came again. 

And sought their ancient nooks — In vain — 

They found them plastered up, and walled, * 

And everything quite overhauled. — 

What use ? ” — they chirped,—^* This monstrous pile !- 
This mighty mass of brick, and tile— 

Como — let’s away — ch-r-r-r^ — make no bones— 

Let^s leave this useless heap of stones.” 
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THE WOLF ON HIS DEATH- BED 

The old wolf lay ou^s bed of death , 
Graauing away his latest breath. 

And now when his last hour had come, 

He cast some searching glances home^ 

To work euj, by a true account, 

To how much did his sins amount. 

** True, Vm a sinner ” — he went on, — 

Yet hope I’m not the biggest one. 

Tve done some evil things, I know, — 

But then. I’ve done some good also : 

For instance, I remember well — 

As many witnesses can tell — 

How once when quite — quite — close to me, 
A little lamb came bleatingly — 

So near — I could have — I declare — 

Have swallowed it up, skin and hair — 
What did I to the tender kid ? — 

What did ? — I simply nothing did ! — 

And this was just about the time, 

When, with indifference sublime, 

I heard a great .sheep threat, and mock — 
And no hound near to guard the flock.” 

“ To all this I can certify,” — 

The fox said, who came sauntering by. 

And by his cousin-german sat, 

To have a little last chit-chat, 

Some comfortable word to say, 

And cheer, and speed him on his way — 
Yes, I too can remember well 
The whole affair, and how it fell 
It was that very time, when you — 

When — h’m— when you were in a stew, 
And went about from place to place, 

•A hang-dog look upon your face, 

And gasping, comfortless, alone— 

It was that— ugh I— that horrid bone— 
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That bone stuck deep down in your throat 
The bone the generous stork pulled out/* 


(5) 

THE OSTRICH. 

Now I will fly — look ! — now 1*11 fly,’* — 

The mighty ostrich once did cry. 

And all the lesser birds, all fowl, 

And e*^ the day-blind round-eyed owl, 

All small and great, the feathered nation., 
Stood round in silent expectation. — 

“ Now I will fly ’’-nragain he cried. 

And spread his mighty wings out wide. 

Then, like a ship, with sails unwound. 

He shot along the level ground— 

Now I will fly,** — he cried, — now — see ** ! — 
He never left the ground— not he— 

But flapped his wings in desperate pinch, 

Nor left the solid earth an inch. 

See here an image suiting well 
Those clodpates unpoetical. 

Who, in the opening lines and strokes 
Of their unread enormous works, 

Threatened with boastful wing to fly 
Over the hills, and o’er the sky, 

And far above the stars to soar— 

And keep on threatening, more and more— 
And all the while — as do they must— 

Stick fast, and faithful to the dust. 


( 6 ) 

THE APE AND THE FOX. 

Name me the best, the noblest beast, 

* I cannot imitate at least.” 

18 ‘ 
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So boastfully the ape one day 
Unto a sly old fox did say. 

The other looked him eye to eye, 

And thereupon thus made reply — 

Name me the worst would care to — Phew — 
To imitate the likes of you. 

Ye writers of my nation, shall 
1 make it less equivocal ? 


( 7 ) 

THE BLIND HEN 

They say not what the land, or clime — 

But soraewhore— once upon a time, 

There was — there was — there was a hen, 

And this hen had grown blind — what then ? 

She had been used for many a day 
To scratch, as hens still do, or may — 

For some chance poor precarious grain — 

And when she failed, she scratched again — 
Making strange furrows came to light, 

As some do when they mean to write. 

And thus she scratched with bended neck, 

And when a grain turned up — would peek. 
Sometime on one leg she would stand, — 

Then go on scratching in the sand. 

But now when she was blind ?— Why ? — Well — 
Kept scratching on as usual. 

With stately mien she came, and went, 

And went on grave, and diligent. — 

What use ? — O blind laborious fool ! — 

A seeing hen, young, plump, and cool, 

And smart on both legs, and discreet, 

And loth to hurt her tender feet. 

Here found a ready tool, and she 
Made profit by this industry, 

And never left the blind hen’s side. 

Until this poor old blind hen died. 
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Nor scratched in siin, nor scratched in shade — 
For why ?— 'Twas all there readj'-made — 
Came off first best, without a scratch, 

The other toiled — she did but watch— 

Got all she needed, and to boot, 

She spared her tender little foot ; 

For when the blind industrious hen 
A grain here now, a grain there then. 

Turned up by chance — no sooner done — 

But peeked it off the seeing one. 


( 8 ) 

THE GOOSE 

There was a little goose, and lo ! 

Its feathers were as white a,s snow. 

And then this little goose was proud, 

As any goose well may, or should — 

And thought — but here she went too far— 
l*m not as other goosies are ” — ^ 

And thought to give herself a lift 
By reason of* this blinding gift. 

Which now the more she thought upon, 

The more believed she was a swan, 

And rather^that was born to be, 

Than what she was’n reality. 

Thus swelled with ])ride she kept apart 
From all the goosies of her sort. 

Puffed up, and solitarily. 

She swam with gravest majesty 
The little ditch around, and round — 
Among her own was neter found. 

Now did she strive with might and main 
To squirm her neck, and stretch, and strain, 

And tired its shortness to get o’er— 

■ 

She^s else a goose, and nothing more— ^ 
And strove the matter now to mend, 

By giving it that graceful bend, • 
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Which lifts the swan above the herd, 

And stamps her as Apollo’s bird. 

Poor little goose — she strove in vain— 

She might have snapped her neck in twain. 
That neck was all too stiff, and fat— 

There was no getting over that. 

And all her labour came to this— 

She could not satisfy her wish — 

And though she might a swan pretend — 
Remained a goosie to the end. 


( 9 ) 

THE LION AND THE HARE. 

A lion once did condescend 
To honor as his bosom friend 
A httle hare ; and oft the great 
With little had a tete-a-tete : 

But is it true ’ — the hare once said,— 

You lions, great of heart, and head, 

Are put to flight, and get a shock 
At crowing of a scurvy cock ? ” 

“ By all means, yes— exactly so,” — 

The lion growled — “ Why? — Don’t yon know, 
We mighty beasts have, what you call, 

A certain little weak point all ?— 

For instance, how— you must have heard— 
The elephant is stunned, and scared, 

And ’gins to tremble like a twig 
At grunting of a mangey pig.” 

“ By Jove! ^iis true,” — replied the hare — 
Indeed, you’ve laid the matter bare : 

’Tis why — I now can plainly see — 

We hares do qnake so terribly, 

And scamper off, and skip, and bound. 

No sooner do we bear a hound.” 
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( 10 ) 

THE RAVEN AND THE FOX 

Good reader, if you read this rime, 

You’ll know that once upon a time 
A raven floating high in air, 

And spotting all things everywhere, 

Spotted— and thought it quite a treat — 

A tempting piece of poisoned meat, * 

A gardener, angry, old, and fat. 

Had thrown there for his neighbour’s cat, 

And swooping down with ravenous maw 
Carried the meat off in his claw, 

And sitting on that old oak tree — 

We’ve heard of, but may never see — 

And, for he long had fasting been. 

Was just about to tuck it in. 

A fox now passing ’neath the oak 
Looked up, and saw, and this-wise spoke — 
Re gracious — Look down on one here— 

O favoured bird of Jupiter,” 

” Whom dost thou take me for ? ” replied 
The raven pleasantly surprised, 

“ Whom take thee for ? ” returned the fox — 

“ Whom but the feeder of his flocks : 

Art not the eagle bold, and pious, 

Who daily, by the laws of Zeus, 

Cam'st down upon this old oak tree, 

With tit-bits for the poor, like me? 

But wherefore thus thyself disguise? 

Think^st thou that I have not got eyes 
To see that thing — pray, do not caw — 
Suspended in thy rilighty claw — 

The prayed for boon which Zeus hath 
Sent down for me : — Don’t tell me that.” 

’(he raven all transmogrified. 

And inwardly rejoiced beside. 

To find himself mistaken for 
The eagle, great in beak and daw — 
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Thought he — “ 1*11 something of this make — 

1*11 leave the fox in liis mistake/’ 

With dolthead magnanimity 
He let the meat fall from the tree ; 

And gulping down a eaw, or two, 

AVith swelling pride away he flew. 

The fox, thus having scored at last. 

Pounced greedy on the cheap repast, 

With evil joy, and evil haste. 

Fell to, and said — “ 1 like the taste,” — 

And brumming like an old bassoon, 

He smiled — his whiskers danced to tune. 

But soon his joy was turned to pain : 

The poison worked with might and main — 

And now it only doth remain 
'I'o say, he never smiled again. 

So every cursM flatterer let 
Always, and nought but poison get. 


( 11 ) 

A SQUABBLE FOR BEASTLY PRECEDENCE 

fable id four j)arh'\ 

I 

Now listen — Once upon a time, 

And without reason, without rime, 

Among the beasts, botli small and great, , 

There bubbled up a fierce debate. 

A little maggot it appears 

Set them together by the ears — . 

As if they’d nothing else to do, 

But fight out as to ‘ who is who.’ 

They fell to arguing, and disputing. 

And controverting, and refuting. 

With great heat, and with little sense, 

About a rule of precedence. .. 
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Now, fcliouj^h they arj^ued loud, and long, 

No two of them could be at one, 

But far, and further went astray — 

At last the Horse put in — ‘‘ I say 
There’ll be no end to this debate— 

Let’s get some one to arbitrate. 

And who— all things considered — can 
Be fitter for this job than Man ? 

He’s none of us, and therefore best • 

In no one side has interest, 

And can the better weigh, "and try 41s 
With conscience clear, and without bias.” 

“ That’s enough — that’s not the whole ” — 
Squeaked in the blind dissenting Mole — 

But has he understanding too ? 

If not — 1 say — he will not do. 

This understanding too must be 
The best — or, else, how shall he see 
Of our good points a single trace ? — 

He’ll judge us only by the face. 

Our deep perfections — they shall sleep 
Unnoticed — He’ll see but skin-dee]).” 

Well said — There's sense in that — a lot — ” 
Added the tim’rous shy Marmot. 

“ Indeed — I too ” — the eagle said — 

“ Could never get it in niy head 
That Man has got the proper stuff. 

Or has got insight keen enough.” 

** Now ” — said the Horse — “ I pray you, stop — 
I know you— let that matter drop — 

For he whose cause is still the worst, 

’Tis he who always will be first 
The Judge to siander, and bespatter. 

And say he does not know the matter.” 

II 

Thus after many ‘ bums/ and * ha’s,’ 

A Man was got to judge tlie cause. 
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** But wait a bit'* — the Lion said — 

One word, I pray — then go ahead : 

What is the standard by which you'll 
Judge of our worth, or by what rule 
Our places fix ? — pray, tell me first— 

And, Man — then do your best, and worst.” 

“ What rule, or standard ” ? — said the Man — 
“ Why ? — without doubt, no other than 
This one, plain test — plain as two two's — 
How much to Me you are of use.'* 

O that is rich indeed,” — replied 
The Lion little giatified — 

“ How far then will I — at one pass— 

Be shunted down below the Ass. 

Oh no — ^you eannot judge us, Man — 

Be off — and quickly as you can.” 


* III 

The Man departed. Then the Mole 
Said mocking from his darksome hole, 

And with him sided — who think you ? — 
The Eagle — and the Marmot too — 

Now — do you see — ^you Horse there — you- 
You — you — you disbelieving Jew ? 

The Lion makes no mash of it — 

He says — What says he ? — ' Man's not fit.* 

I told you so — Now don't you see ?— 

The Lion thinks the same as we.” 

“ Yes — but on better grounds than’ you *'— 
The Lion growled — “ Yes — that I do *' — 
And cast on them a withering look, 

And roared out till the welkin shook. 

^ IV 

And now when none would give, or bend, 

And seemed as things would never end, 

The Lion with majestic air 
Put clincher on the whole affair. 


[dec. 
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“ Stop now ” — he roared out — “ Oa my life- 
This is a wishy-washy strife — 

All's one to me if among beast 
I'm held the greatest, or the least — 

Know what I am — and of what stuff — 

A]id that's enough for me — enougij ! " 

With this he swished his tail about, 

And looked all round, and then walke<l out. 
Him followed then the Elephant, * 

Him followed too the little Ant; 

The Horse, the Tiger, and the Fox, • 

And then a brace of fighting Cocks — 

In short, all those who felt, or thought 
That in themselves they felt their worth. 
While those who were the last to go, 
Complaining most that things were so — 
Still murmuring among the few 
Now left behind— a scurvy crew— 

That things should come to such a pass — 
They were— the Monkey ! — and the Ass ! 


( 1 ^) 

THE FOX AND THE THORN 

A fox pursued with hound and horn 
Once -jumped a garden wall upon, 

And then to save a nasty fall, 

And breaking of his neck, and all — 

To climb down on the other side— 

Cauo*ht at a shrub which he espied. 

And let him gently^ down, but— ugh!— 
Got scratdiod all over, black and blue. 

Oh miserable helpers !— wincing cried 
The fox, now safe on th’ other side— 
Who cannot one a good turn do 
Without a scurvy trick, or two.” 


B. G. Strinhot? 
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EMINENT WOMEN OF INDIA DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

“Let us consider women only as they already are, or as they are 
known to have been ; and the capacities which they have already practically 
shown. What they have done, that at least, if nothing else, it is proved 
lliat they can do.”T-/o^« Stuart Mill. 

“ They (women) fall short not in capacity but in opportunity.”* 

/. Anclal, the ninth of the Alvars. 

In the history of Tamil Vaisnavism we find that there 
were quite a large ^ number of Hymn-composers and peri- 
patetic teachers, of whom twelve are specially remembered 
and honoured as saints; they are known as the “Twelve 
Alvars.” Of these twelve, the ninth in the traditional chro- 
nological order, is the lady saint, Aijdab The practice of the 
Alvars was to compose hymns and to teach their cult by 
moving about from place to place. The exact dates of these 
Alvars are controversial. After comparing the dates given by 
different authorities, my impression is that we will not be far 
from truth in placing her about the ninth century A. D. 

II. Lakniidevi, the preacher of the Sahajayana form of 
Buddhism. 

Sahajayana form of Buddhism owes its origin to the 
preaching of Indrabhuti and “ his gifted daughter Lakmidevi.” 
(MahSmahopadhaya Haraprasad Sastri in “The Dacca 
Review,” Vol. XI, No. 7, p. 98.) It is certain that they were 
exponents of a school of profound philosophy and mystical cult, 
though unfortunately, that gradually lost the original signi- 
ficance and purity, and degenerated into indecent and impure 
practices. 

’ ' “ Bocial Adjustment/' Dr. Scott Nouring, New York (1911). 
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III- The wife of Nafja Vandit. 

As regards the origin of the sect known as “ Nada-Nadi ” 
Mahanjahopadhyilya Harapriisad Sastri is of opinion that “ in 
the tenth century A. D., five hundred years before Chaitanya, 
there was a preacher of Sahajiya doctrine in Bengal called 
Nada Pandit and he had a wife more learned than himself and 
that their followers might be called “ Nada-Nadi.” {Ibid., 

p. 100.) 

IV. Sultan Raziyya. 

About her, who belonged to about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the author of Tabakat-i-Nasirl, the only 
contemporary authorit^y of the time writes : ‘ 

“ Sultan Raziyya was a great sovereign, and sagacious, 
just, beneficent, the patron of the learned, a dispenser of 
justice, the cherisher of her subjects, and of warlike talent, 
and was endowed with all the admirable attributes and quali- 
fications necessary for kings ; ” 

V, MuMa Bdl, the Mardthii saint of the thirteenth century. 

She was a noble, devout soul. I quote below the tran- 
sTation of one of her Psalms, written as remonstrance to an 
angry brother, who had shut his doors against her : 

“ Graciously thy heart incline 
Open to me, brother mine ! 

He’s a saint who knoweth how 
To the world’s abuse to bow. 

Great of soul indeed is he, — . 

Wholly purged of vanity. 

Surely he whose soul is great , 

Is to all compassionate. . 


' P. 637, Major H. Q. Baverty’s tranBlation«of “ TabakSt-i.NSBiri,’* Londoi), 1881. 
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Tbon pervading Brahman art, 

How should anger fill thy heart ? 

Such a poise should be thine, 

'* Open to me, brother mine ! ‘ 

* 

She has a fairly excellent mystic Psalm on the land of 
topsy-turvy,” translated in the same book from which I have 
just quoted this Psalm ; hy that title she means the truer 
world which only enlightened insight can penetrate into, 
where all these apparental divergences have ceased to he, 
merged in the Absolute. 


VI. Jana JBdl, 

Her outlook wa8*pantheistic. She composed many mystic 
Psalms. I quote the translation of one of them : 

“ Of God my meal and drink I make, 

God is a bed on which I lie. 

God is whate’er I give or take ; 

God’s constant fellowship have I. 

For God is here and God is there, — 

No place that empty is of Him.” * 

She belongs to the fourteenth century. 

VII. Mira Bdl, the princess of Jodhpur, and the Rattl of 

Mewar, of the fifteenth century. 

Her devotional lyrics in honour of Krishna have won her 
enduring fame. Keay in his ” Hindi Literature ” writes : 

“ The lyrics of MirS Bal arc occupied with intense devotion to Krishna, 
though in some of them she uses the name of Rama also for God. They 
are written in the Braj BhashS dialect and are graceful and melodious 
verses.*^ 

From Psalms cl liarfithA Saints/' ^'Tho Heritage of India " Series. 
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I subjoin three of her lyrics : 

1. “I lauj^h when I behold iny belovetl ; people think 1 weep. 

I ^ve planted the vine of love, and irrigated it again and again, with 
the water of tears ; 

I h*ve cast away fear of the world ; w hat can any one do to me ? 

Mii-a’s love for her gods is fixed, come what mayJ 

2. “ God (Krishna) hath entwined my soul, O Mother, 

With His attributes, and 1 have sung of them. 

The sharp arrow of II is love hath pierced my body through 
and through, O Mother. 

When it struck mo 1 knew it not : now it cannot bo 
endured, 0 Mother, 

Though I use charms, incantations, and drugs, the 
pain will not depart. 

Is there any one who will treat me? Intense is the 
agony, O Mother, 

Thou, 0 God, art near ; Thou art not distant; come 
quickly to meet me. 

Saith Mira, the lord, the mountain-wielder, who is compassionate, 
hath (pienched the lire of my body, O Mother. 

The Lotus-eyed hath entwined my son] with the twine of 
His attributes.” 

3. “ O God, remove thy servant's sufferings ; 

Thou didst supply Draupadi with endless robes and save 
her modesty ; 

For the sake of thy saint Prahlad thou didst assume the 
body of a man-lion ; 

Thou didst kill lliranyakashipu, who liad not the courage 
to oppose thee ; 

Thou didst kill the crocodile and extricate the drowning 
elephant from the water. 

0 beloved Girdbar (Krishna), Mii-a is thy slave ; her 

enemies everywhere annoy her,^ 

Take me, my friend, take me to thy care as thou knowest best 

1 have none but thee ; do thou show mercy unto mo. 

* Macanliffe'g “ Sikb Ueligiou,” Clarendon Press, Oxford, Vol, 6, p. 346. 

> HaoanliSe’s " Sikh Helicon, " Yol. VI. p. 366. , 
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1 have no appetite by day and uo sleep by night ; my body 
piiieth away. 

Lord of Mirii, all-wise Kfishiia, come to me now ; I cannot 
live in thine absence.’ 


VIIL Nur-Jehan. 

It was she who practically ruled India from 1611-27. 
The incident of lier marshalling in person the royal forces 
against Mahabut Khan who had captived the Emperor ; the 
great perils which sho had to undergo ; her tactics and her nlot, 
which, finally, succeeded in making the Emperor free illus- 
trate at once her daring, valour, and resourcefulness. All 
these, combined with her able statesmanship, in time of peace, 
go to make her career an eventful and interesting episode. 

IX. Sahara JBai and Daya Bal. 

“Two of, the women disciples of Charan Das (1703-1782), 
whose teachings have close similarity with those of ICnhir, 
were poetesses. They were Sahajo Bai and Daya Bal. Their 
verses are of considerable merit and full of devotion. The 
Daya Bodh of Daya Bar was composed in 1751.” * 

X. Ahalya Bm. 

Vincent Smith in his “ Oxford History of India ” has the 
following observation : 

“Although it is impossible in this work to treat in detail the history 
of the various Maharatta States 1 cannot refrain from commemorating the 
virtues of a lady who died in 1795, after she had directed with success for 
thirty years the affairs of the Holkar dynasty and the administration of the 
Indore State. In 1765 Ahalytl Bat, widow of MalhBr Holkar and then in 
the thirtieth year of her age, was the sole representative of her late 
husband’s dynasty. With the consent of the subordinate chiefs and the 
loyal co-operation of Tukaji Holkar, the Commander-in-chief, who was not 


‘ Ibid, pp: 354-56. 


Kcay ill bis “ Ilindi Litcratare,” p. 
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related to the reij?ning family, she ruled the state until her death in sueh a 
manner that she gained for herself unbounded veneration and for her 
subjects the blessings of righteous government.^^ ' 

Then Dr, Vincent Smith goes on to quote certain extracts 
from the account which Sir John Malcolm has left about her 
in his ‘‘ A Memoir of Central India ” : « 

The success of Ahalya Ba! in the internal administration of her 

dominions was altogether wonderful The undist'ubed internal 

tranquillity of the country »vas even more remarkable *than its exemption 

from foreign attack Indore, which she had raised from a village 

to a wealthy city, was always regarded by her with particular oonsidci’a- 

tion The fond object of her life was to promote the prosperity of 

all around her She has become, by general suffrage, the model of 

good government in Malvva Her munificenee was not limited to 

her own territories The beasts of the field, the birds of the air, 

and the fish of the river shared in her compassion She could 

road and understand the Puranas, or sacred books, which were her favourite 

study.. The facts that have been stated of Ahaljra Ba! rest on 

grounds that admit of no scepticism. It is, however, an extraordinary 

picture — a female without vanity, a bigot without intolerance her 

name is sainted.” 

XI. 

Bhupal has a long, glorious roll of able women admini- 
strators. In Bengal, the memory of llani Bhawjini, associated, 
0,s it is, with numerous charitable institutions, is held in 
reverence all over the province. In this connection, the 
following observation in John Stuart MilPs Subjection of 
Women/’ may prove interesting : 

If a Hindoo principality is strongly, vigilantly, and economically 
governed ; if order is preserved without oppression ; if cultivation is extend- 
ing and the people prosperoils, in three cases out of four that principality 
is under a womaiPs rule. This fact, to me an entirely, unexpected one, 1 
have collected from a long official knowledge of Hindoo governments.” 

Sai’yendra Nakayan Guha 

’ ‘ Oxford llifltory of India,** pp. 676-77. 

• * “A Memoir of Central Imfia,” Vol. T, pp. 157-9.'5. 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION 

It is evident that, under conditions obtaining at present, 
industrial co-operation seems unattainable, and pessimistic 
people are not wanting to suggest that the very idea itself 
is nothing short of an Utopian dream. For such a condition 
of affairs, the y^hole blame should be laid indeed at the door 
of the recent Great War. Its consequences were far-reaching. 
Its effects are even felt to-day. There have been a comj^lete 
dislocation in the world conditions of trade, sudden and rapid 
fluctuations in the rates of foreign exchanges, and acute un- 
employment unparalleled in the history of the world. Nor is 
the fact of the increasing power of labour in any way to be 
left out of account. Thus we are confronted to-day with an 
obviously complicated issue unprecedented in the industrial 
annals. Surely it is a serious situation that demands proper 
and eflicacious rectification. 

It is a matter of enormous importance to note, however, 
that there has been of late a general awakening among the 
labouring classes, as it were, from their long stupor. These 
working people have begun to think and rightly so, that they 
are as much the citizens of the land as their employers. They 
feel sometimes rather keenly that they are being ill-treated, 
and are being denied all the privileges and rights accorded 
to the ordinary citizen of any democratic state. They are 
ready — and most of them have done so — to rally round the 
banner of any selfless leader who would come forward to 
espouse their cause. The right of ‘ vote ’ — one significant 
feature of modern democracy — that has been extended to 
them, they exercise ih a purely political spirit. That is, 
whenever elections take place, they exercise their franchise 
in favour of their leaders and sympathisers. And thus we 
have now to all inteQts and purposes, a separate labour party 
distinctly represented, for example, in the British Parliament. 
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Despite this party and its magnifying influence, nothifjg 
substantial has been effected by way of minimising — if not to 
wholly put down — conflicts between labour and capital. It 
can be said without any fear of contradiction that until 
yesterday the capitalists were enjoying the sole monopoly 
of profits accrued from industries at the expense of the wage 
earners. This could no more be. The days of capitalism 
are practically drawing to a close. This does not imply 
that we are to be in the sunshine of labour predominance. 
To attain harmony and eliminate strife in the industrial 
world neither group should be dominating or domineering. 
But both should be comrades-in-arms, and should feel not as 
masters and servants but as brothers. They should often 
meet together, and have a frank and fair discussion of all 
things connected with their business. These frequent inter- 
courses of the employees with the employers wou^ji result in 
generating mutual trust and mutual understanding. And 
this should be suffered to grow in volume and extent. If 
once the management secure the confidence of the employees, 
and endeavour to maintain the same at all costs, it is certainly 
adding to the efBciency of the industry. If this were to be 
a realised factor, the capitalist should try, first of all, to abide 
by the principle contained in that felicitous statement, 
** Ipt employers lead, not drive.”^ 

Again, for industrial enterprises to thrive and flourish, 
the employees should behave not as mere wage-earners but 
willing workers and co-partners in industry. To get the 
labourers love the work in which they are engaged is by 
no means an easy task. Under certain conditions, of course, 
the labourer could not hut take genuine interest in the work. 
To mention only a few. First there* should* be a wage 
which would not make the working man feel the pinch of 
want in * respect of food, clothes and lodging. Provided 
he leads a contented life, he will work in a joyous Spirit. 
This.wage should be fixed always* with an eye to the cost 

16 * 
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(jf living, and hence the vise in prices of food-stuffs. Next 
there should be imparted to him education that would enable 
him to understand the import and the economics of business, 
the signiticauoe of sanitary principles, and the value of leisure 
and rest. Blissfully ignorant of these, the labourer feels 
himself much handicapped, and it is no wonder that he 
evinces a spirit of aversion and prejudice towards work. To 
dispel this his^ darkness we require the powerful light of 
education. 

Granting thatt the wage-earners look upon< work of 
any sort in a spirit of worship, then, too, th(*re are intricate 
problems that beset the path of free and luxuriant growth 
of industrial co-operation. They are indeed obvious and only 
need a passing raferenco here. The first glaring defect 
of the modern system is the absence of regular cm])loyment. 
By this wp mertn that the labourers are recruited at particular 
seasons of the year, and whenever a business grows dull, or 
when the exchange rates affect the healthy norm of trade 
and commerce, these men are thrown out of employment. 
This haphazard raaiiber of indiscriminate recruiting and 
dispensing with services is highly inimical to the consolidation 
of that solid spirit of co-operation. 

Another perhaps insuperable difficulty that embarrasses 
the modern industrialist is the unemployment question. This, 
especially after the Great War, has assumed dimensions of 
enormous magnitude. The number of people under this 
category is daily on the increase, i nsurance against unemploy- 
ment has been suggested as a remedial measure. But this 
would prove only a palliative, and not a radical cure for the 
disease. To seek an effective demulcent is to reconsider the 
whole wage question in a new light and in a new view 
altogether. 

A third impediment in the way of industrial peace is the 
reckless and cut-throat competition that has come to stay as 
a permanent factor in all the industrial operations, and that 
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is again responsible for the growth of the class now familiar 
as the capitalists. So long as the head of that monster 
competition is seen in the industrial sky, we could not indulge 
in vain hopes and aspirations of a new dawn. The dawn 
which we confidently look forAvard to is co-operation between 
capital and labour. /Vs a matter of fact, that day seems to 
be yet distant as competition holds unquestioned sway. 

Among other hindrances that deserve mentioning, lack 
of a sound system of education congenial to their tastes and 
feeling, occupies the first place. The» educational light 
should shed its resplendent rays on both the worker and the 
capitalist. We lay much stress on this point, for the admi- 
nistering of this tonic would tend to cure the antemia of 
conflicts in the industrial Avorld. By proper educational 
training, both the employer and the employee would become 
conscious of civic duties and responsibilities. In otjier AA'^ords 
the citizenly motive that is lamentably lacking in them, 
Avould be nurtured to a considerable extent. This means 
that the higher and nobler ideals of sincerity ot work and 
honesty of purpose would be enkindled In their minds. Any 
industry that is propelled by men fired by such laudable 
motives, is sure to flourish. By education again much of the 
bitter class feeling and class hatred would be avoided. Mutual 
help and mutual trust would colour their vision and broaden 
their outlook. That is, both the classes, — the management 
as well as the employed — would put their heads together in 
discussing the vital principles affecting the growth and pro- 
gress of any industry whatsoever. It has been well said 
by Mr. J. S. Mill : “ it is a great discouragement to an indivi- 
dual and a still greater one to a class to be left out of the 
constitution : to be reduced to plead froib outside the door 
to the arbiters of their destiny, not taken into consultation 
within.” 

’ Again a sense of fellowship and brotherhood would* go 
a long way in promoting harmony ^and enthroning the spirit 
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of good will and common action which is a crying necessity 
of the day. In this connection we are glad to note that Great 
Britain has roused itself from its long slumber. We are 
told by the London correspondent of the Madras Mail in 
his special cable published in the issue of 1st September, 
1922, that a manifesto entitled “the need for good-'will*’ 
has been issued by the Industrial League Council, headed 
by Mr. Lloyd, George. Once animated by such spirit, and 
actuated by such motives, the long cherished industrial co- 
operation is assured. For then the skill and the application 
with which the labourers take to the work are beyonl^ com- 
parison. All matters affecting the working conditions 
can amicably be settled, and to the best satisfaction of both 
parties. No more* Arbitration or Conciliation Boards are 
necessary. 

Furtjier, collective action would, in the long run, lead to 
increased output in production. The several complicated ills 
connected with the insoluble and thorny problem of the 
foreign exchanges would be mitigated considerably, if we 
produce more and more, and flood the markets with the same. 
The spirit of initiative is indispensable to the business man. 
He should have no occasion to despair of, for it scorches, 
if not kills, the spirit of initiative and enthusiasm, so imper- 
ative for business of all kinds. Surely, the principle of,, co- 
operation eliminates such kindred evils. It does not rest 
contented with this. It is responsible for bettor craftsman- 
ship, for increasing the skill in the labourer, by constant 
recourse to originality, for firing his stimulus to work, and 
for producing good things and more things. In a word, it is 
a soveriegn remedy to eradicate all conflicts and ills associated 
with industry and capital. If we try and succeed in enthron- 
ing the king of co-operation in the industrial kingdom, it 
would not be long when we would be blessed with an era of 
peade and plenty. 


W R. Eauachakdra Dikshitab 
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MITES FROM MANY 

Youth and Age. 

Age descends, my youth now dies, 

Be’t a humble sacrifice, 

Be’t a hymn of ardent praise * 

Himward — the Sun whose countless rayo 
Endless words with life illume, 

Life and Light all forms assume t 
T’m not Youth nor am I age 
’Tis but turning Life-Book’s page. 

Let no stain the page besmear 
May He shelve it spotless, clear ! 


Flesh and Soul. 

Love, they say, is of the flesh 
Love is not of soul. 

Must Love th’ soul in flesh enmesh, 
Part destroying w’hole ? 

Tell me. Love, in truth, what ought 
I of these to think ; 

Art thou scent of Godward thought 
Or earth -dung’s rott’n stink ? 

Love, thou art of life the leav’n. 
Dost thou requir’ it — 

Earth he raised the starry he’av’n, 
Flesh be hid in spirit ? 
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Life and Love. 

A straw I am afloat, Love-Queen, 

Upon thy plumbless stream of will ; 

The sky is dark, the land unseen, 

And formless voices shout “ Kill ! Kill ! ” 
0 fain wmild I now backward turn 
And rest in fancied childhood still. 

To cinders let youth passions burn, 

I mount in hope hi(»h manhood hill. 

Alas ! what’s been can ne’ermore be. 

This streaift knows neither ebb nor flow 
But runs and runs to nameless sea, 

Unmindful of life’s joy or woe. 

Eulfil, 0 Love, thy threat to kill 

And bid this anguished heart be still. 

Tn love withdraw this love to live 

And full release “ may be’s ” give. 

“ Now say from whom this life to thee, 

Is not this life love-gift from me ? 

Fill thy life with causeless love ; 

See fuller life yours from above. 

My love thy love has not provok’d 
Fool, when have I life-gift revoked ? 

The musk-deer roves the forest thro’ 

For sceht that’s he, devoid of clue. 

0 cast of fear the stream’s but you.” 
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Giver and Gift. 

My fear is ceaseless lest I lose 
Bejewel’d aim of life. 

A shade of thought beknown of yore 
Is birth-throes of a strife — 

A strife ’twixt what is and what’d bd — 

A strife that reuds in twairv 
The I that am and that to be 
I try, perchance, in vain. 

A voice comes stealing like a shiver 

— “ Thou valuest gifts and not the Giver.” 


The Sick made Whole. 

Bepalsied sick, supine on bed— 

This fulsome, darksome, noisome earth — 
With toxic drugs by Error fed, 

Till now — till now from earthly birth, 
Unask’d, unnoticed, comes the Leech, 

The sickman neither sleeps nor wakes, 
Bereft alike of stir and speech 

By sign nor word he welcome makes. 

By wish alone the Leech makes clean 

A tiny speck in sickman’s heart 

• ■ 

And turneth quick the gloom to sheen 
, By silent Trover’s mystic art. 


Mohinimohan Chattbrji 
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EXMOUTH IN OCTOBER 

The year is dying — the winds are sighing 
A doleful dirge o’er land and sea. 

The leaves are falling — their farewells ealling 
To nake4 branches of mother-tree. 

The year is dying — the gulls are flying 
Inland, from buffet of icy blast — 

Grey seas are churning — restlessly turning 
In grey skies «torm-clouds gather fast. 

The year is dying — nature is crying 
“ Spring, summer, autumn, all have passed." 

Earth is preparing — its death-sleep daring — 

Winter’s cold grip hath come at last. 

The year is dying — but spring is lying 
Hid ’neath mantle of kindly snow. 

Sweet Hope comes roaming — in Winter’s gloaming — 
Whispers of Life coming sure and slow. 


A. BbUhl 
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THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
( 1852 - 1923 ) 

Thomas Bird Mosher, for nearly half a century publisher 
of rare editions of books in belles lettres and dean of the 
world’s book lovers, died on the 31st August, >923. 

Beginning life as a book-keeper Mr. Mosher lived to 
establish a business which has no equal. He was a writer of 
fine discernment, a critic and an authority in the branch of 
literature to which he devoted his life. 

Mr. Mosher occupied a unique position, in that he was so 
busy supplying the people of distant lands and places with 
books that his townspeople were scarcely familiar with him. 
Beloved by the comparatively few who were privileged to know 
him ill the City of Portland, Maine, U. S. A., where he 
practically spent his life, his name is a household word in 
the cities and towns of the West and South, in which there 
is apparently a greater demand for books of the quality 
published by Mr. Mosher than in Portland. It might even 
he said in this connection that the distinguished bookman 
was better known in Australia and in India than he was to 
tlie people of Exchange Street, where in 1871 he entered 
the publishing business as a clerk in the store above which 
his office was afterwards located. 

It was here, however, that Mr. Mosher was able to throw 
himself into the work which made life for him “ the sunlit 
road,” Avhich he declared , he had found it. Here he lived 
surrounded by his books, pictures and bric-a-brac, receiving 
his patrons and friends from the literary centres of the world, 
attending to his immense correspondence and to a still greater 
extent finding companionship with the .great men of letters 
of the past. Broadminded and with a literary outlook ot the 
widest, he was also ready to welcorhe the good work- of men of 
16 
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to-day, as well as to help to preserve and to send down the 
productions of the great authors and scholars of the past. His 
own scholarship was exact and comprehensive along special 
lines and it would be hard to set any bounds to his field of 
literary observation and research. 

Mr. Mosher was born in Biddeford, September 11, 
1852, the son of Benjamin and Mary Elizabeth (Merrill). He 
was educated In the public schools of Biddeford and Boston 
and in 1906 Bowdoin College conferred the honorary degree 
of A. M. upon him. He married Anna M. Littlefield ofugaco, 
July 2, 1892. He is survived by his wife and two sons, 
Harrison Hume and Thomas Bird Jr. and by one sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cowan of Biddeford. 

He began publishing choice and limited editions of books 
in belles lettres in October, 1891. His work of editing and 
publishing the Bibelot was begun in .January, l^bo ; he thus 
completed a reprint of poetry and prose, largely from scarce 
editions and sources not usually known, in twenty-one volumes 
with index, in 1915. . He edited and published an American 
edition of 'Phe Oorm, 1898 ; Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, 
1899 ; llosetti’s Poetical Works, 1902. The first absolute, 
facsimile reprint of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam of 1859 was 
produced by Mr. Mosher in 1902. He also edited and 
compiled a bibliography in Old World editions of Fitzgerald’s 
entire texts of Omar. 

It is of interest to know that the first time Mr. Mosher 

) 

ever heard a word about the llubaiyat was in 1879 and the 
man who quoted “ the moving finger writes ” was a doctor of 
medicine, F. H. Gerrish, of Portland who was very well 
known in t)ie medical profession. It was in a little lec- 
ture room in Congress Street on the subject of hygiene 
that the latter quoted those four lines, and from that 
time to the last day of Mr. Mosher’s life, as it were, 
Omar was Avith him. “ I think I need Omar every hour," 
be was fond of saying. 
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At that time Mr. Mosher’s day had not dawned. He 
was a hard workins' bookkeeper who was carrying burdens 
and had not seen his way to publish the “ Mosher books, 
or indeed any books except the ordinary folios used in 
his professional career. Trora 1882 to 1890 ho was one 
of the partners of the firm which was known as McLellan, 
Mosher and Co. Leaving Portland in 1879, he returned 
to Maine and went into business with the late Eeuel 
T. McLellan in 1882. 

He came in touch with the particular interest which 
proved to be the ruling hobby of his life through want- 
ing to publish things according to his idea of how they 
should be published He intuitively felt that such work 
would have place. Then, too, expression was doubtlessly 
a motive, — the impulse which shoAvs itself in the desire 
for good workmanship. These combined Avith persever- 
ance, the faculty Avhicli gives one the poAver to" accomplish 
a piece of work Avithout alloAAung one’s self to be turned 
aside from his purpose, either by the initial difficulties 
involved or by the obstacles that .multiply as one pro- 
gresses Avith his task, led to the goal. 

Mr. Mosher’s first book was Modern Love by George 
Meredith. It faithfully reproduced the text of 1862 and 
was later revised with other poems by Meredith in his 
Old World Series. The closing words of that poem better 
than anything else, tell Avhat Mr. Mosher tried to do as 
a publisher, as he once said, — “ To throw that faint, thin 
line upon the shore.” He considered the greatest achieve- 
ment of his career to be, not his Bibelot, by which he 
was best known, but .the reproduction of Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass, in the author’s pjeraorial year. Mr. 
Mosher not only had the extremely great pleasure of 
publishing this book, but he had an equal amount of 
. .gratification of seeing the edition sold out without a word 
of advertising, although this interest was in no sense 
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from the commercial standpoint. It was simply a case 
of “ throwing out that faint, thin line upon the shore.” 
His last published work was Odes, Sonnets and Lyrics 
of John Keats. 

Mr. Mosher once made the statement that he rarely 
ever read the newspapers for the reason that he could 
not indulge in the habit without enfeebling his taste 
for literature, although he admitted that his early dreams 
were of a newspaper. 

He claimed it was bis father who gave him bis greatest 
education when he allowed him to go to sea for five^years. 
He often declared that he was grateful to his father for 
saving him from a college education. He attributed his love 
of reading to the ffiet that having little school training, he 
needed and loved literature. 

Mr. Mosher published nearly 500 titles reproducing upon 
the finest papers, by means of the most beautiful fonts of type 
and in the most artistic bindings, some of the most exquisite 
editions of literary works. Thus the best traditions of English 
literature have been preserved, and through “ the faint, thin 
line ” which the Portland publisher eminently succeeded in 
throwing, these traditions should and undoubtedly will pass 
into the^ possession of coming generations M^hose pleasure it 
will be to cherish them and whose duty it will bo to 
perpetuate them. Much also might be said of Mr. Mosher’s 
cultured home life, and of the gaiety, optimism and irony, com- 
bined in his delightful personality.. He lived profoundly, 
which indeed was the secret of his producing greatly. But 
it is as a publisher of unique volumes, as an editor and poet 
that he will be remembered, and this Vill be as he wished, if 
one may judge from the preface of one of his own works in 
which he wrote in part as follows ; 

“ To you who have bought and loved my books and know 
what they have signified during the past years I need give no 
stronger assurance as to the, tenor of my way than is set forth 
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ill these solemn affirmations. To believe that literature is the 
lasting expression in words of the meaning of life, has been 
and will ever remain an ideal as long as I am permitted to 
publish at all. 

“ And when the curtain comes down for the last time, I 
want not a few half*w'earied sjiectators and a fast emptying 
house, but a still appreciable audience. 

“ I know the night is near at hand, * 

The mist lies on the hill and bay. 

The autumn leaves are drifting*by, 

But I have had the day.” 

Wilbur Needham has made the following ttne attempt 
at appreciation of the rare spirit which pervaded all that 
Mosher did : 

“ He has done what every true booklover who is also 
a litterateur would like to do. He has done it so well that, 
like the work of the old masters, it is really not worth doing 
again. I think that the books of Thomas Bird Mosher, — ^books 
he never wrote but which arc his because he has put upon 
them the imprint of his taste in bookcraft and his selective 
genius in literary matters, — are meant for immortality. Some 
one is bound, after he has finished his work here, to take it 
up and spread broadcast the little volumes he has produced 
m small quantities for those who care. That will not matter, 
however, and it will come about naturally, easily. 

For those who do not know Thomas Bird Mosher, I quote 
a few titles in the list of books which has been steadily grow* 
ing since 1891 ; Odes, Sonnets and Lyrics of John Keats, 
the Daniel Press editibn ; The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryeoroft by George Gissing ; Dreamthrop by Alexander Smith. 
Some were limited editions, or did not get a reprinting for 
one reason or another, and these are now out of print and 
‘very scarce. Others that I do not mention may be quite as 
tmobtainable. The rest are reprinted whenever exhausted, in 
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the same form usually as the original. There are more than 
three hundred titles in' the list ; and besides this Mr. Mosher 
has a set of books which he calls The Bibelot, a twenty 
volume collection of prose and poetry ranging from Francois 
Villon to Stephen Mallarme, and from William Blake to 
Maurice Hewlett. Ilis separate volumes are issued in series 
M'ith charming names : The Brocade, the Old World, and 
the Venetian. One finds in many the name of Fiona 
Macleod ; haunting titles like From the Hills of Dream and 
The Four White Swans. 

Mr. Mosher, indeed, was among the first, if neS the 
first, to discover William Sharp’s delicate things, and it 
was he who was practically responsible for the pen name that 
Sharp assumed for ppt of his work, Fiona Macleod. 

The format of every book is exactly in the spirit of the 
author — and in the Mosher spirit, too. Most of them, not to 
speak of lekther bindings for those who do not fear the rot of 
years, are in old-style boards and in a cream cover of vellum, 
stamped in brown, and inclosed in a slip case to preserve from 
dust. 

‘ The literary journals,’ says Mr. Mosher, ‘ arc so full 
of details about works that sell by the carload that any 
attempts of mine Avould be like the needle in the haymow — 
“ lost to sight ” even if to memory dear ! I shall hope to go 
on with my work, small as it is, however, until to quote frofti 
another — “ the end is ended — the infinite begun 

There has been nothing quite like Thomas Bird Mosher 
before this day — he is not, he asserts, a ‘ second William 
Morris ’ — and there will be, we suspect, nothing like him 
after this day is gone, and he with it.’.’ 

The latest books .which Mosher lived to place in the hands 
of his readers were in his best style. One of these is a 
Freeman’s Worship” with special preface by Bertrand Biussell, 
the other is ” a Children’s Crusade ” translated from the French 
of Marcel Schwob in the same format as originated by him. 
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We are delighted to find that although no more new 
books will be published in these series, the Mosher books will 
be reprinted as called for. Truly may the words of William 
Watson be applied to Mosher : 

In light, in night, in twilight, 

I souglit for very Tliee : 

But my light, was it Thy light ? 

I sought, and nought could see. ^ 

I strove by inward eyesight * 

To gaze on things to be : 

But my sight, was it Thy sight? 

I gazed, and nought could see. 

Along Thy starlit highway 

Thou lead’st me, bound or free! 

If rny way, then, be Thy way, 

O whither lead'st Thou me? 


Alphamit 
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SELF-SUPPORTING EDUCATION 

Educationists from as far back as we have any record of 
them and their doings and aspirations, have been hoping to 
solve the problem^ of making children earn whilst learning, 
bat they have not been able yet to give us a plan suitable 
for genertvl adoption practical people, therefore, are apt to 
wonder at the credulity of those who still hope for su^ess 
in that direction, and to look upon advocates of self-support- 
ing education as Utopians who must not be allowed to waste 
busy people’s time witli their discredited theories. 

The question, however, is not one to dogmatise upon, for 
the simple reason that agricultural and industrial progress are 
constantly and rapidly increasing the productive power of 
labour, and moreover, giving ns ever-increasing means of 
using unskilled labour, so that, though that great educational 
ideal has not been attained yet, we are advancing quite rapidly 
towards conditions that will ultini itely render its attainment 
possible. Therefore, now that we are so entirely dissatisfied 
with our educational system, we should at least take the trouble 
to understand why the question of self-supporting education 
is coming up again, and with such persistence, why India’s most 
prominent educationist is encouraging its study in India’s 
premier university, and why eminent economists in all parts 
of the world are urging Indian patriots to try this way of 
solving their country’s greatest problems. 

Briefly, the modern advocates of the plan, convinced of 
the impossibility of utilising the labour of children, by the 
failureof all past attempts to do it, advocate quite another thing. 
Their idea is organisations in which there will be adults helped 
‘by children. All whp know anything about modern methods 
know that, in a good agricultural or industrial organisation, 
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with labour scientiAcally subdivided, a very large propbr- 
tiou of children can be very usefully employed as helpers to 
adult workers. The questions, however, with this new plan, 
are the following : first, how we are going to have educational 
organisations with a sufficient number of adults ; secondly, 
how we should dispose of the produce in such a way as to 
make a large establishment of adults a source of income and 
not of loss ; and thirdly, how we should capitajise such organi- 
sations. 

Though on the surface those questions look very for- 
bidding, there appear to be satisfactory answers to them. 
As to the first, modern methods have so simplified labour that 
boys trained to industrial work from th(‘ day they joined 
school would, in a great many crises, be as good as adults by 
when they were about fifteen. Such organisations, therefore, 
would not need more than about one adult to ten of their 
young helpers. This, as the school boys — and girls — would be 
half their time in class, would give us one adult to 
five of them on tlie work. With one or two senior boys or 
girls, the inexperienced children wohld then be employed 
under right conditions to make their labour useful and to train 
them well. The answer to the question of disposal of produce 
is that educational organisations of this kind would, for very 
rpason, produce things not for sale mainly, but pidncipally 
for the boys and girls to take to their own homes ; though of 
course they would sell some produce to have the money to 
pay the adult w^orkers a portion of their salary in cash. The 
answer to the third question, that of capitalisation, is that, as 
these organisations would produce things that every family 
uses and consumes the largest quantities of, it would be very 
easy for them to pay good interest in kind to those who sub- 
scribed the money, and so make it quite a good investment. 

I shall not go into details here in connection with these 
’ matters, but shall only mention that this question has been 
the. main study of Calcutta University Poverty Problem Study 
* 17 ^ 
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for the last six years, and of the Educational Colonies Associa- 
tion' in England for t^le last twelve years. Both organisations 
have been issuing literature on the subject which has been 
distributed in every part of the world, raising fresh hopes 
everywhere that we may be on the eve of solving the great 
problem of practical education. I must refer to readers to the 
publications of those two propagandist organisations for details. 

What I shall consider now specially is how we are en- 
deavouring in tialcutta to give the practical examples which 
are needed, more th^ii our books and pamphlets, to convince 
people. ^ 

The plan as conceived by the modern advocates of self- 
supporting education, would undoubtedly be workable when 
once it was started, bjit there are immense difficulties 
about the start. 

With the children all untrained it is not Avorkable at all ; 
then, as soon ns we had some trained, they would be tempted 
to leave and take more attractive emplo'^ment. It may be 
said that this has hitherto been the* great stumbling-block to 
self-supporting education. 

Once the organisation was ^uirly .started on a large enough 
scale, the supply of well-trained youths would be ample so 
this hitherto fatal difficulty would no longer bar the way.- At 
the same time they would earn so much in kind, that there 
would be no hurry at all for them to leave the school organi- 
sation, however poor their parents might be. Everything, 
however, is difficult at the start. 

Doing the best we can in the conditions that confront us, 
we are trying, in Maharajah Xasimbazar’s Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, to give facilities for boys to worlriu established industries. 
In this we are being helped by some Calcutta industrialists 
who have become enthusiasts for the plan. Mr. Bam Chandra 

^ Hon. Secy. J. B. Pennington, Esq„ l.C S. (retd.) 

• O/o East India Assn. 8, Victoria 8t., London, S. W^. 
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Jain, a patriotic industrialist who believes that self-supporting 
education may do India more good than anything else, is 
. establishing industries in our school compound for the boys to 
work in. Mr. C. 0. Sanyal who believes that this plan will 
furnish a solution for the problem of the Bhadrnlogve, i.s taking 
.some of them to work, under suitable conditions, in the 
mechanical department of his rice-mill near the school. Mr. 
A. W. Alexander, the Managing Director of E. Alexander 
& Co. is offering us facilities for a branch in the country, for 
boys to work in boch at agriculture and industries. 

We hold that the most hopeful plan for general adoption 
is to have country branches of town schools where boys will 
go daily or in rotation certain days of the week, bringing 
hotue garden produce, and to some extent farm produce, with 
them. Owing to Uie very large intermediate profits that thei’e 
is on such articles, the hoys should easily bo able to earn the 
expenses connected with the..' trip to lO ' country branch, by 
the value of the produce they would bring home. On account 
of these big mtormediate profits, we r<»gard the latter plan 
as the suitable one for general adaptation at the start. 

Every town school, we hold, shoulu have such a country 
branch, which would be of immense benefit for the boys’ 
health, and enable them to be broughi up to be practical, doing 
thus immense good at once, and paving the w'ay to the estab- 
lishment of self-supporting education on modern lines, which 
we believe to be economically possible now if only it is properly 
started, and will be of immense importance to India, as indeed 
to all countries. 


J. W. Pbtavbd 
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SOME BIRD PETS OF BENGAL 

The Dhatal 
{Copstichus Saularis.) 

If there is a bird, very familiar in an Indian village, and 
has a voice exquisitely sweet, it is the Dhayal, The black 
and white markings of its body correspond so nearly to those 
of the Magpie, that it is known as the Magpie-Robin, The 
bird resembles the - English Robin in many of its habits. 
Constantly jerking up its tail, it loves, like the Rofin to 
frequent places close to human habitation . Bold and vivacious, 
it steps into our verandahs, and nests in the holes and crannies 
of human dwellings. As i songster it has no rival in the 
plains of India, the Sluma l)eiag a bird of the forest depths. 
Its notes are clear and varied. They greet our ears the 
very first thing in the morning, and when all nature is 
silent in the evening, their cheerful music rings out a farewell 
to the departing day. 

The Dhayal is ind<;ed a superb singer. With its presence 
in the gardens, orchards, barn-sides, and the backyards of 
houses, it is one of the attractions of our rural surroundings. 
The semi-domestic nature of the bird has left it in comparative 
liberty and, though it is often caged, people have not the 
same rage for it as they have for the more unfamiliar Shama. 
Legge says that, like the latter, the Dhayal is a mimic ; it 
can roll its tongue in imitation of other birds. Layard also 
records that its power of mimicry manifests itself in its wild 
life as well. This, if true, is singular, as it is unlike other 
birds that have similar habits. Even * the parrots do not show 
this trait while at large. The DhayaU in my own aviary, 
however, do not “ degrade ” their voice, as has been observed 
also by Gould, “ by apish tricks of imitation.” The DhayaVa 
pugnacious instinct makes it a special favourite with the rich 
in Nepal where it is kept like gamecocks for fighting. 
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It is one of the most widely distributed birds in India 
and is found everywhere except in the extreme North-west 
beyond the Punjab. In Rajputana and west- 
Distnbotion. vvards, the desert tracts are too arid for its 

habitation. It is, however, found in Kathiawar, Sind, and in 
around Karachi whence it departs in April with the advent 
of summer. Eastwards it is abundant and is an inevitable 
feature of bird life everywhere, both in the, Sub-Himalayan 
regions from Mnssorie eastwards and the hills and plains of 
Aryavarta. In Rengal, no place is unrepresented up to the 
very base of the Himalayas, where it is not seen higher up than 
the Terais. Thence its range extends up to Burma. Though 
not so abundant in the Deccan, it is pretty numerous along 
the hills in the West, and in the lowlands of the Madras 
Presidency in the east. It is distributed throughout the whole 
island of Ceylon. , 

The characteristic difference between the Shanta and the 
Dhayal is that while the former confines itself solely to the 
most secluded depths of forests, the latter, though not 
unknown in the solitude of vroods, seldom 
»ieid Notes stfiiys very far from the vicinity of man. Its 

graceful form is always in evidence around us. Early at 
dawn, before other members of the fledged tribes are astir, 
it pours forth its music in a continuous stream from the foliage. 
At noon it is generally busy, silently foraging for food in the 
chequered shade of gardens and orchards. While thus 
engaged, the approach of man does not seem to ruffle its 
composure, and except bestowing a half-amusing quizzical look, 
it cares no more for your presence than for that of any other 
living thing. At the same time, it will not allow you to take 
any undue liberty with it. If it notices that ^ou are trying 
to come very near, it will fly away a few yards, and, perching 
on the branch of a tree, regard your discomfiture with a 
’sublime complacency or defy you by a musical rebvtke for 
thpughtlessly disturbing it at* its midday mqal. In the 
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evening when the day’s labour is over, it resumes its 
rapturous strain of music until late at dusk. 

This habit of keeping early and late hours is true also of 
the more retired Shatm. In fact, we observe many traits 
common to both these birds. The Bhayal is as voracious an 
insect-feed(‘r as the Shama. It seeks its prey near the ground 
and generally selects the low branches of trees for perching, 
though it is not uncommon to find it seated on the top of 
some large tree or other elevated spots. In pugnacity, it is 
almost a cousin-german to the Shama. Like all pugna|3ious 
birds, the Dhayal is unsociable to a degree, staying alone 
throughout the greater part of the year, and only occasionally 
in the company of its mate. 

Sometimes one* may notice a deviation from this 
habit of exclusiveness on the part of the Dhaya^. But 
this is seasonal only. Prompted by a freshly roused 
combative instinct, the bird suddenly develops a gre- 
garious impulse during the mating period It is not un- 
usual then to observe a number of Bhayah congregating in an 
open space in a garden or a grove to fight out duels like the 
knights of mediseval Europe. As each bird comes out the 
winner, its success is received with such an uproar of applause 
that the uninitiated may easily mistake it for some disaster 
in the avine world. Amidst such din and commotion, each 
competitor engages in combat till one is left the sole champion 
of the field. Then, mighty pleased with themselves and 
their performances, the birds retire to their roosts, chattering 
the while and discussing perhaps the merits of different com- 
petitors. The DhayaVs bullying tendency very often betrays 
it into bondage. Bird-catchers take advantage of this propen- 
sity and empldy tame birds to entrap it. Among the various 
devices which are resorted to, one is to bring a caged Dhayal 
to the place where wild ones abound. Small sticks smeared 
with bhrd-lime are attached to the cage. As soon as the cap- 
tive bird begins to sing, the wild DhayaU while coming down 
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to challenge the newcomer, perch upon the sticks and 'get 
fastened to the bird-lime. Sometimes the tame bird is taken 
. out of the cage and tied to a long piece of string. While 
combating its wild antagonist, it holds the latter in such a 
firm grip with its beak and claw that the catcher has no diffi- 
culty in securing the bird. 

The Dhayal is full of activity. Watch it feeding on the 
ground in the alleys and be-lanes of our ,coun try side, you 
cannot fail to notice its quick and animated movements. 
With its wing half open or almost drooping, it hops about in 
search of its prey, and at each bop, stops with a jerk of 
its tail instantly spread out and pointed to the sky. If cattle 
pass by at the moment, it flies up to a low twig and keeps a 
sharp eye on any insect or grub that may chance to be 
brought to light. The moment it is noticed, it comes down 
to snatch it up and after heating it to death, retupis with it 
to its former perch. Always in motion, it raises and depresses 
its -body accompanied by a flirtation of its tail. This tail-play 
is most in evidence during the mating season and specially 
at the time when a number of Dhayuls are engaged in 
fighting out their duels The display consists in expanding 
the tail like a fan to show the white outer feathers, and con- 
tinually jerking it up and down. Although far from shy, 
^he bird likes the security of a thicket and revels in the shade. 
While warily working its way along the hedge, it betrays its 
presence by uttering its shrill note every now and then. It 
seldom sings in full view of man whose sudden intrusion 
would check its flow of vocal music ; and when thus interrup- 
ted, it assumes a still attitude, fixing its cold look upon him. 
If you advance nearer, it will fly up to a higher perch or a 
more distant twig. When flushed, it* is seen to fly in the 
cover of the thicket directly from its perch to a more remote 
hiding place. The hen bird is not slow to follow her mate’s 
* *example but if she flies, she keeps aloof from her lord and 
loses herself amidst dense covei‘. While at ordinary times 
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the Dbayal seldom indulges in protracted flights, it has been 
obsei’ved to develop a tendency for sustained aerial gyrations 
in the mating season. The female Dhayal is far less 
obtrusive than the male, and as she has a less striking appear- 
ance, she easily eludes detection. In conformity with the 
etiquette of pugnacious birds, she knows w^hat distance to 
keep between herself and her lord. This explains why the 
males appear singly so often, but if you take a little pains 
to watch carefully you are likely to detect its retiring 
partner not very far olf. The Dhayal is conscious ^f its 
right to its territory and tenaciously keeps to its hunting 
ground. It is not timid. Pond of insects as it is, it may be 
ejisily encouraged to closer familiarity with man, if we care 
to put now and then *a few grubs or disabled worms in its 
way or fix up, in some safe place close to our habitation, little 
boxes or even earthen pots which will b(‘ readily acceptable to 
the bird as its nesting site. It is a beneficial bird as 
far as its insect-feeding habit goes ; and so, the more 
it is left to its liberty and allowed to multiply, the 
better. 

The Dhayal does not appear to .sing at the same pitch all 
the year round. It ha.s been observed to he in full choral 
activity chiefly during the mating period, ciz., iu April and 
May. The bird seems at that time to be possessed with a 
musical mania, warbling forth its amorous notes, which by 
reason of their volume, depth, variety, and sweetness sound 
perfect to the human ear. Prom August, its song begins to 
lose much of its sweetness until, in mid-winter, it ceases to 
fascinate us as before. And lo! w’hen Pebruary comes, its 
voice begins again to get into form and emerges once more 
into full-throat(!d melbdy tow'ards the close of March. 

The Dhayal takes to house-keeping at this period and for 
Ne«thaii(i fgga nearly four months it is busy rearing up 

• its family. The bird seems to have a remark- 

ably monogamous instinct. «Observations of its habits in the 
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aviary substantiate the fact that a cock -bird which has lost • its 
hen refuses to chum up withany other female, and feels so much 
, enraged as to kill all subsequent wives submitted for his ap- 
proval. The Dliayal breeds throughout the plains of India ; 
but many birds resort to the Dhoona and IWaia of the Hima- 
layas during the nesting season. Holes in trees, walls, banks, 
corners of the under-roof or the eaves of a verandah are the 
places generally selected for nesting. The nest is invariably 
placed in a secure and sheltered position and is made up of 
roots, grass, fibres, feathers — in fact anytJiing that is to hand 
is utilized for the purpose. In the hills, the nest is a shallow, 
loosely-built cup of moss, small twigs and dry leaves. The 
Dhayal develops a great fondness for particular places. 
However far it may stray from its abode in other seasons, it 
will come back year after year to the same spot as soon as the 
nesting season arrives, and build its nest in exactly the same 
place, hfivc is the usual complement of eggs, which arc oval, 
neither broad nor very narrow, somewhat elongated, with a 
moderately glossy surface. 'J'ho ground colour is sometimes 
greenish or greenish white, and sometimes greenish blue with 
rusty blotches. 

In the cage, the DIiat/<tl is no less attractive than the 
Sfiama. It becomes tame and docile, and appears very happy 
seeming to realise that “ iron bars do not a prison make,” and 
sings an ay its time as sweetly as when at 
'' '' liberty. Young hand-reared birds grow 

up very hardy and make very nice pets, but adult birds seem 
to feel their loss of liberty very keenly just after capture. 
The provision of a bath in the cage delights it immensely, for 
it enjoys a dip in water hs much as the Shama. Its treatment 
in captivity is almost similar to that of the Shanut. The food 
prepared for the one is well suited to the other only a little 
more insect-food is necessary in order to keej) it in health. 
* This discourages many people from cagmg it. Apart from this 
question of its insect-food, there ^re good grounds for leaving 

• 18 
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it at liberty. The bird is so much attached to the vicinities of 
human habitation that it seems not to be a gain to deprive it 
of its freedom. The growth of civilization with the concomi- 
tants of the modern town-planning is working such a havoc 
on bird life that even many of the commonest birds have chosen 
to leave our company for ever. It is not advisable, therefore, 
to make life unbearable even for those few that still adhere to 
us. In Bengal such a large number of nestlings of this bird 
is caught during the nesting season that the law meant to 
prevent it by declaring the season a closed period foi^bird- 
catcbers utterly fails in its object. One effect of this indis- 
criminate catching is that in Calcutta what w'aa a familiar 
garden bird a few years back is now a rara avis. 

It is not very difficult to get the Dhayal to breed in capti- 
vity. Any small wooden box comes handy to it for nesting. 
It is known to have done so successfully in England. In a few 
instances, however, the nestlings were killed by the cock-bird, 
which had to be separated from the hen soon after she had 
laid eggs. When it is housed in an aviary with other birds, 
care should be taken to eliminate the smaller and Aveaker birds, 
as the latter are likely to be w’orried by the bad-tempered 
Dhayal. 

The bird is very Avell-proportioned, has a graceful form, 
and looks very bold on account of its tail which 

Coloration. . i i i . 

IS almost always carried erect. The upper 
part of its body is black with a blue metallic gloss, the white 
wing-coverts forming a broad band. The under-surface is 
white from the chest downwards. The two median pairs of 
tail-feathers are black, the others white; the fourth pair is 
either white with a small black tip, or w'hite M'ith a greater or 
less amount of black. ‘ The bill is black, iris hazel-brown, and 
the legs dark plumbeous. 

In the female, the upper part of the body is uniformly 
dark-btown glossedt with blue. In the wings and tail, the 
white is distributed as in the male. Chin, throat, breast, and 
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sides of the neck are grey ; forehead and cheeks mottled with 
white and grey ; sides of thelbody, vent, under tail-coverts 
pale fulvescent, and middle of the abdomen whitish. 

In the young, the upper plumage is dark brown streaked 
with rufous, the Avhite in the wings being as that in the adult, 
the tail brown with similar white patches. Throat and breast 
greyish brown streaked with rufous. 'J he rest of the lower 
body is white. The young assume adult plunyigc as soon as 
they are fully Hedged. 

The Dhayal is considerably smaller iir size than the Shmna 
being only about eight inches from the tip of its bill to the 
end of its tail. But if we leave the tail in both cases out of 
the account, the Dhayal becomes larger than the Shmna, the 
reason being that the latter has a longer tail. The DhayaVa 
tail which is much shorter equals its wings in length. 

Satya ChtjuIi Law 
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ANCIENT INDIAN BALLAD POETRY 

I said ia my first lecture that the Rgveda-Samhitfi 
contains, besides the sacrificial hymns which form the nucleus 
of the collection, also some remnants of ancient poetry that 
was unconnected with religious rites. Among these are about 
twenty poems, which are legends, myths or stories in the form 
of dialogues and may be called Suiiimdu or Akhyana, or 
Itihma hymns. * ^ 

These are poems consisting entirely of dialogues or con- 
versations. The best known specimen of this kind of poetry 
is the Samvada between PurTimitas and Ufvnsi ( llv. X, 95) : 
PiuTiravas is a mortal, l!Tv\asi an Apsaras or nymph. 

During four years the beautiful Apsaras lived on earth 
as the wi£(! of Purfiravas, until she became with child. Then 
she vanished ‘ like the first of the dawns.’ Thereupon he 
went forth to seek her. At hist he finds her, as she is play- 
ing on a lake with other water uym])hs. This is about all 
that we can gather from the dark and often unintelligible 
verses, containing the conversation between the deserted 
Pururavas and the goddess who is amusing herself with her 
playmates in the pond. Fortunately this ancient myth of the 
love of a mortal king for a divine maiden is also preserved to 
us in other works of Indian literature, so that wo are able 
at least to a certain extent, to reconstruct the story underlying 
the conversation between Pururavas and Urvasl. In the 
^atapatha Brahmana (XI, 6, 1) the story is told that Urvas'l, 
when she consented to become the wife of Pururavas, stipu- 
lated three condition.s, one of them being that she must never 
see him naked. The Gandharvivs, however, denizens of the 
same heavenly world to which the Apsarases belong, wart 
(Jrvas't to come back to heaven. Therefore, one night they 
rob the two little lambs which U rvasi loves like children and 
which are tied to her bed. ‘And as Urvasl complains bitterly 
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that she was being robbed as if there n ere no man tliere, 
Pururavas jumped up ‘ naked as he was,’ for it seemed to him 
too long to put on a garment first, ‘ to pursue the thieves 
But at the same instant the tlandbarvas caused a flash of 
lightning to appear so that of a sudden it was as bright as 
daylight, and Urvas'i perceived the king naked. Tlien she 
vanished, and when Pururavas came again, she Avas gone. 
Mad with grief, the king then wandered about the country, 
until one day he came to a pond in whicli nyin])hs in the 
shape of swans were swimming about. . And now the conver- 
sation sets in tliat has been prestirvcd in the Itg-vcda, and is 
repeated in tin; Brabmana with some explanatory remarks 
added. But in vain are all the pleadings of Pururavas, that 
she might retui’U to him again. Even w'hen in despair he 
talks of self-destruction — lu^ would throw hi)nself from the 
rooks as a prey to the fierce wolves she has only tlie answer : 

“ Die not Pururavas, do not throw yourself 
Down from tlie mek, a prey to the fieiee wolves. 

There is, for.sooth, no frieiulship Avilh womenfolk 
For they have lioarts like wild liyciias.” 

WJiether and how Purnravas was united with his beloved 
is not quite clear either from the Kgveda Samvada or from 
• the i^atapatha Brahmaiya. It seems that he tvas transformed . 
into a Gandharva and attained heaven, where the happiness 
of reunion awaited him. 

The story of Pururavas and Urvasi has been retold in 
India over and over again. It is alludi'd to in the Kathaka 
of the Black Yayurveda, it is found in the Harivamsa, in the 
Visnu Purana and in the Kathasaritsagara and it forms the 
subject of one of Kalidasa’s immortal (tramas. * Ever so many 
attempts have been made by scholars to explain the verses of 
the Egveda with the help of the Jater stories, but we are 
still far from understanding the Sainvada fully. Thfe shows’ 
again, how far remote in time the Eg-veda i? from all the 
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later literature. But another cause of not understanding the 
poem fully is its fragmentary character. And this is the 
case with the Samvada hymns. 

Take one other famous dialogue of the Bg-veda, that 
between Fa»/a and Yami (Rv. X, 10). The story underlying 
this conversation is an old myth of the origin of the human 
race from a first pair of twins. Yami tries to tempt her 
brother Yama to incest, in order that the human race may 
not die out. In passionate words glowing with love the sister 
invites her brother’s embrace. In gentle, deliberate speech, 
pointing to the eternal laws of the gods which forbM the 
union of blood-relations, Yama repulses her ; 

“ Not such ii friendship does tliy friend desire, 

Where she of kindred blood becomes a stranger 
Tlie watchers of the heaven-, see afar and wide. 

The .mighty sous of the Great God.” 

Yami, however, tries to persuade her brother that the 
gods thera.selves desire that he should unite himself with her, 
in order to propagate his race. But as he will not listen she 
grows more and more persistent, more and more passionate. 
Finally she bur.sts out in wild words of abuse reviling him 
as being a weakling and accuses him of wishing to embrace 
.another woman, ‘like the girth embraces the horse, the* 
creeper the tree.’ Whereupon Yama concludes the dialogue 
with the words : 

“ Tbou too, O Yami, embrace another. 

And that other thee as the creeper clasps the tree. 

Win thou his heart, let him win thin'e, 

And live with him in happiest harmony.” 

The dialogue is full of dramatic vigour. But in this 
.poem, too, much is still unintelligible, and it is only a frag- 
ment of a story, though a fragment of a work which certainly 
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was one of the first pieces of poetry .in the whole of Indian 
literature. 

’ Now, these Sarnvada (or Akhyana) hymns have been the 
subjects of much discussion among scholars ; they form one 
of the great problems of Indian literature, and are of the 
greatest importance for the history of Indian literature, 
because they throw considerable light on the origbi of both 
epic and of the dramatic poetry. • 

About forty years ago H. Oldenberg first started a theory 
about these Samvada hymns, in order to* explain their frag- 
mentary and enigmatic character. He said : The oldest form 
of epic poetry in India was the Akhyana, a tale in a 
mixture of prose and verse, the speeches of the persons 
only l)eing in verses, while the events connected with the 
speeches were narrated in prose. Hut originally only the 
verses used to be committed to memory and handed down, 
while the prose story was left to be narratc^d by every 
reciter in his own words. Now in the Akhyana hymns of 
the Rgveda (as he called them), only the verse portions 
containing the speeches of the persons have been preserved, 
while the prose portions of the narrative, as they were not 
handed down in any fixed form, are lost to us. Only 
some of these narratives we can partly I’estore with the help 
of the Brahmanas or the epic literature, or even of commen- 
taries. Where these helps fail, nothing remains for us but to 
try to guess the story from the speeches. This theory was 
supported by the fact that not only in Indian but also in 
other literatures, the mixture of prose and verse is an early 
form of epic poetry. We find this form, for instance, in Old 
Irish and in Skandinavian poetry. In India we find it in 
some narrative portions of the Brahmaiias anfi Upanisads, 
The story of Pururavas and Urvasi is told in the Satapatha 
Brahma^a in prose with the verses .of the Rgveda, the 
■Qktapratyukta, as part of the Akhyana. In the Suna^isepa 
Akhyana of the Aitareya-Brabnfaiia we have also a prose 
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story with vei'sps (^athg, and rc) forming part of the Akhyana. 
In some old parts of the Mahabharata, in the Buddhist 
^'ripitaka, in the narrative literature of fables and tales, in the 
drama, and again in tlie Carapu the mixture of prose and verse 
is an acknowledged and well established literary form. It is 
true that in all these cases the prose has been handed down 
together with the verses. But as the Bgveda professedly is 
the Veda of the Rc, that is of the verses, it w'as not possible 
to include any prose in the Samhita of the Rgveda. And if an 
Akhyana consisting oY prose and verse Avas to And a pl^e in 
the Rgveda Samhita, tlie prose portion Avould have to bo 
omitted, Tlius the theory propounded by Oldenberg seemed 
very plausible and for a long time it was almost generally 
accepted by scholars.* 

But of late the theory ha.'* also met with a great deal of 
opposition, ilany years back Max IMiiller and Sylvain 
L^vi had already suggested that the dialogue poems of the 
Rgveda might be a kind of drama. This idea has been taken 
up by Job. TTert<d and L. Von Schroeder Avho tried to prove 
that tlujse Samvada hymns are really dialogues belonging to 
some drmnrdic performances connected with the religious cult. 
We haA'e only, they say, to supply dramatic action, and the 
difficulties Avhich these hymns oifer to interpretation will 
disappear. What kind of action has to be supplied can of 
course only be guessed from the dialogues themselves. 

I believe that there is some truth in both theories. First 
of all, it must be remembered as Ave shall see that poems like 
the dialogue hymns of the Rgveda occur very frequently in 
Indian literature. We find similir hnlf~epic half-dramatic 
poems, consisting chiefly or entirely of dialogues or conversa- 
tions in the ‘TVIahabharata, in the Puranas and specially in 
Buddhist literature. Some scholars are inclined to see in all 
these poems a n^ore or .less developed dramatic poetry. But 
surely a poem consisting of dialogues or speeches may appear 
very dramatic, but it cannot'be called a real drama protluoed 
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on a stage by actors. The dialogue-form is indeed, the niost 
popular form of early narrative poetry. We find half narra- 
tive, . half philosophical dialogues in the Upanishads, in the 
Mahabharata and in the Tripifaka. In fact, the whole of the 
MahabhSrata and all the Furanas are dialogues ur dialogues 
in dialogues. We often read in the didactic parts of the 
Mahabharata the phrase : “ Here they tell the following tale 
(itihasa),” but what follows is a dialogue, a Samvada. There- 
fore the stories of the Mahabharata are often called “ Ttihasa- 
Samvada.” A.nd not only in India ‘the dialogue is the 
favourite form of narrative and didactic poetry. It is so in 
the oldest literatures of other nations also. I mention only 
the Gilgamesh epic of the Babylonians, the ..Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, the Zend-Avesta with its conversations between 
Zarathushtra and Ahura Ma/ida, the Book of Job in the 
Hebrew Bible. In Teutonic poetry we find that tjie older an 
epical poem is, the more space is taken up by conversations. 

The Samvada hymns of the Bgveda arc, then, in my 
opinion, nothing else but ancient ballads of the same kind as 
are found also in the literatures of many other peoples. 
This ancient ballad poetry is at once the source both of 
the epic and of the dramatic poetry. For these ballads con- 
sist of a narrative and of a dramatic element. The epic 
arose from the narrative, the drama from the dramatic 
elements of the ancient ballad. And these ancient Akhyanas 
or ballads were not always composed entirely in verse but 
sometimes an introductory or a concluding story was told in 
prose, and occasionally the verses were linked together by 
short explanations in prose. So far the old theory of 
Oldenberg may have some justification. But most of these 
hymns were simply ballads of the half-epic, ^lalf-draniatic 
type, though not real dramas, as some scholars have thought 
them to be. 

Such ballads which treated of one and the same subject 
often combined into a cjTcle. And such .cycles of 

19 
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ballads formed the nucleus, from which the epic has 
developed. 

Thus there existed once a cycle of ballads on the great 
war between Patjdavas and Kauravas, out of which some great 
poet shaped the great epic Mahabharata in its original form, 
when it was a heroic poem only, and not yet an encyclopaedia 
of religion, law and ancient lore, as it is now. 

And so also the Eamayana was based on ancient ballads 
on Rama and Ruvaua. Happily one such ballad has been 
preserved to us in the Gsthas of the Dasaratha Jtltaka, ^ich 
contain the discourse by which Rama comforts his brother 
Bharata on the death of their father Dasaratha, Though 
these Qathas or verses are included in the Buddhist Jataka 
book, they have nothing to do with Buddhism, but belong to 
non«Buddhist ballad poetry, to a cycle of ballads on the Rama 
story. The ballad found its way into the Tripitaka on 
account of the ideas on the transitoriness of life and the 
inevitableness of death, — always a favourite theme with 
the Buddhists. 

It is in Buddhist literature that this ballad poetry is met 
with most frequently. Long before there existed a connected 
story of the life of the Buddha, scenes from the life of the 
Master formed the subject of sacred ballads. They are found 
both in the Pali Tripitaka and in texts of other sects, the 
Mahavastu and Lalitavistara, which proves that they belong 
to the earliest Buddha poetry. Three of these sacred ballads 
are found in the Suttanipata : the Nala'kasutta, the Pabbajja* 
sutta, and the Podhanasutta. The first of these billads refers 
to the time immediately after the birth of the child that is to 
be the future Buddha : 

The godsdn heaven are in a state of pleasant excitement. 
The divine 9si Asita becomes aware of their outbursts of joy. 
and in answer tq his question, receives the reply that in the 
Lumbini grove in 4he "town of the ^kyas the Buddha has 
just been born for the salvation of the world. Then the s^e 
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descends from heaven to the palace of ^uddhodana and 
requests to see the newly born boy. 

“ Then the Sakyas showed to Asita the child, the prince 
who was like shining gold, manufactured by a very skilful 
smith in the mouth of a forge, and beaming in glory and 
having a beautiful appearance. 

“ Seeing the prince shining like fire, bright like the bull 
of the stars wandering in the sky, like the burning sun in 
autumn, free from clouds, he joyfully obtained great delight.” 

And while invisible divine beings, fan the child with 
sunshades and yaktails, the llsi Asita takes the child in his 
arms and calls out ; “ Without superior is this, the most 
excellent of men.” But at the same moment he thinks of 
his own imminent end and bursts into tears. In consternation 
the ^kyas ask whether any evil threatens the boy. The sage 
reassures them. The boy will reach the summit of complete 
enlightenment. But he himself will not live t6 hear the 
preaching of the Buddha ; therefore he is sorrowful. Before 
he departs, he exhorts his nephew Nalaka to follow the 
Buddha, as soon as his call will be heard.' 

The second of these poems, the Pabbajjasutta, describes 
the pabbajja, that is the pravrajya or departure from his 
home, of the youth Gotaraa and the meeting which, wandering 
as a mendicant ascetic, he had with the king of B<ajagaha. 

The third ballad, the Fadhammtta describes the episode 
how Mara, the Evil One, after having seven years followed 
Gotama step by step and tried in vain to get mastery over 
him, once more resumes the struggle and endeavours to bring 
him back to worldly life, and how MSra is again ignominiously 
defeated. 

The two last ballads are also found in ^le Mahavastu 
where we also meet with a ballad on the birth of Buddha. ■ 
In the MahSparinibbanasutta again, some of the verses are 
•certainly remnants of ballads on th'e passing away pf the ‘ 

^ Sacred Books of the Ea8t,^ol. 10 (II), p. 124. 
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Master not (as Bishop Copleston thought) taken from a 
Buddha epic. And again in the Lalitavistara the oldest and 
most valuable parts are ballads on the most momentous 
episodes in the life of the Buddha. It is on such ballads as 
those found in the Lalitavistara that the first real epic 
treating of the life of Buddha, Asvagho^a’a Buddha Carifa, 
was based. 

Once more in Buddhistic literature, we can observe the 
transition from ballad poetry to the epic in the case of the 
Lipavamjsa and Mahayamsa. The former contains old ballads 
on legendary history of Buddhism in Ceylon, while the 
Mahavamsa treats the same matter in the form of a perfect 
epic, a Mahakavya, 

But not only the life of Buddha has been the subject of 

* e 

ballads. We find also a great many other legends in form of 
ballads in different parts of the Tripihika, A regular ballad in 
prose and if erse is the legend of the robber Angulimala who 
became a monk and rose to be an Arhat, in the Majjhima- 
nikaya (86). Here (Nr. 83) we find also the ballad of king 
Makhadeva who, at the appearance of his first grey hair gives 
up his kingdom and enters the order of monks. One of the 
most beautiful of these ballads is found in the Rattbapalasutta 
(Nr. 82), of which I will read you a short abstract. 

Young prince Jtatthapala desires to become a monk. His . 
parents absolutely refuse to consent, but through abstaining 
from taking any food .he compels them to give their permis- 
sion. Years pass, and one day he returns as a mpnk, to his 
native town and begs at the door of his parents’ home. His 
father does not recognise him and turns him away from the 
threshold with angry words of abuse. “By these shaven 
monks,” he cries, “ our. only dearly beloved son was induced 
to renounce the world.” Meanwhile the nurse comes out 
to tnrow away some scraps of food. The mendicant begs 
for these scraps for his' meal, While he eats them the old 
nurse recognises him as the son of the house, and informs 
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her master of it. The latter comes and invites his son to 
enter the house. Ratthapala politely declines hy saying, 
“ No, . I have already dined to-day.” But he accepts an 
invitation for the next day. And his father prepares iiot only 
a meal for him, but heaps of gold and jewellery in the dining 
room and instructs the former wives of Ratthapala to put on 
all their ornaments. On the next day he is received splendid- 
ly and his father offers him all the jewels and, treasures. But 
Ratthapala only says : “ If you will follow my advice, father, 
then load all this gold and ornaments on a cart and throw it 
into the Ganges where it is deepest. And why ? Because 
only pain and misery, wretchedness and suffering will arise 
out of it.” Nor will he have anything to do with the women 
who throw themselves coaxingly at his feet. After he has 
finished his meal, he quietly departs. Then he meets the 
king of the Kuril land and has a conversation with him. The 
king says, he could understand why a person who has become 
old or ill or poor or has lost his relative.s should become a 
monk, hut he could never understand, why one who is young 
and liappy and in good health, shofild renounce the world. 
Ratthapala answers him with a discourse on the vanity of 
existence and the insatiahleness of desire and convinces the 
king in a magnificent dialogue of the truth of the Buddha 
fioctrine. 

Some of the most beautiful Buddhist ballads occur in the 
Sainyuttanikiiya. Especially in the MSTasaiiiyutta and the 
Bhikkhumsamyutta we find some of the best specimens of the 
oldest Buddhist poetry. Some of the short ballads found in 
the chapter on Mara and the nuns are among the finest 
productions of ancient Indian poetic art. Let mo read to you 
only one of the.se ballads (5. 3) in a translation that of the 
nyn Kisa-Gotamt (Gotami the slender one) : 

Thus I have heard. The Master once sojourned at 
Savatthi in the Jctagrove in the garden of Anathapi^^ka. 
the nun Kisa-Gotaml, after having put her robes on went in 
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the morning into the toAvn of Savatthi, with her alms-bowl 
under her garment, to beg for food. And after she had been 
begging in Savatthi and had returned with the food which 
she had obtained by begging she went after her meal, into the 
dark forest, in order to spend the day there. Then, when she 
had retired far into the dark forest, and sat down at the foot 
of a tree, to stay there for the day, — 

Then Mara, the Evil One, desiring to cause fear, terror and 
hoiTor to the nun Kisa-Gotami and to disturb her deep 
meditation, went to the place where the nun Kisa-Gotamt 
was. And after having come near her, he addressed to the 
nun Kisa-Gotami the verse : 

Why sittest thou, so lonesome there, 

Like to a mother who has lost her son. 

With tearful face, alone in the deep forest 
Is it a man thou seekest 7 ” 

Then the nun Kisa-Gotaml thought to herself. “Who 
is it, a human or a non-human being, who uttered a verse 
just now ?” and it occurred to the nun Kisa-Gotaml : 

“ It is Mara the Evil One, who in order to cause fear, 
terror and horror to me and to disturb my deep meditation has 
uttered the verse.” But when the nun Kisa-Gotaml knew 
that it was Mara the Evil One, she addressed Mara, the Evil 
One, in the following verse : 

“ I am indeed a mother who has lost her son, 

But men who would be near enough I need uot e^eek, 

I do not mourn nor weep. 

Nor have I any fear of thee, my friend. 

For lust is quite destroyed in me; 

Deqse darkness torn away ; 

Death's army I have conquered, and I live from all evil free.” 

^hen MSra, tbe Evil One, knew that the nun Kisa-Gotaml 
had recognised him, and unhappy and in low spirits he vanished 
from the spot. 
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Many more such ballads are found in the Jataka GilUias, 
and again in the Thera and Therigathas. 

, An extremely dramatic ballad is that of Sundiu*! in 
Therigatha (312-327) : 

In amazement the Brahmap Sujata asks his wife Vasittht 
how it is that she does not weep, though she has lost her 
seven children, when formerly she used to weep night and day 
for her deceased babes. She replies, that she^ has learnt from 
the Buddha how to escape birth and death : 

■ 

“ Nay, Braliinin, many hiindrucls of onr hal>es, 

And of our kinsfolk many hundred more, 

Have we in all the aifes i)ast and gone 
Seen preyed upon by death, both yon and I. 
lint 1 have learnt how from both birth and death 
A way there is t’escapt*, wherefore no more 
I mourn, nor weep, nor make any bitter wail. 

Then the Brahmin too goes to Buddha and becomes a 
monk. He sends his charioteer back with a message to his 
wife that ho has renounced the world. • The woman is about 
to give the charioteer a horse and carriage and a thousand 
pieces of gold for the good nows. But he replies : 

“ Let them remain thine own, O Brahminee, 

* Horses and chariots and the thousand coins. 

For I too, have a mind to leave the world. 

Near him of chiefest wisdom to abide.” 

Thereupon she offers to make her daughter Sundari the 
heir of her father’s estate. But Sundarl, too, rejecting cattle 
and horses, elephants, jeVels and rings and all her father's 
estate, has made up her mind to renounce this/ world. And 
hpr mother wishes her success. And Sujsta becomes a great 
Therl and she is said to be the author of the poem. 

* Perhaps the most beautiful of these ballads is that of 
Bubhsi, the nun whom a gallant ia'ies to seduce, who plucks 
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ou-fc her eye which the man has admired so much (Therigatha 
366 ff.) :• 

"In Jivaka’s pleasant woodland walked iSublia 
The Bhikkuni. A gallant met her there 
And barred the way. To him thus spake iSubha : 

‘ What have I done to offend thee^ that thus in my path thou comest ? 
No man, 0 friend, it beseeineth to touch 

a sister in orders ? 

Why standest thou blocking my pathway ? 

Me pure, thou impure of heart, me passionless, thou of vile passions ; 

Me who as to the whole of me freed am in spirit and blameless, 

Me whence comes it that thou dost hinder, standing obnoxious ? * 

* Young art thou j maiden, and faultless — what seekcst thou in the 

holy life? 

Cast off that yellow-hued raiment and come! in the blossoming 

wood-land 

Seek we our pleasure. Filled with the iiioense of blossoms the trees waft 
Sweetness.* See, the springs at the prime the season of happiness ! 
Come with me then to the flowering woodland and seek we our pleasure 
Hauuted is the great forest with many a herd of wild creatures, 
Broken its peace by the trampling of elephants rutting and savage. 
Emjity of mankind and fearsome — is^t there thou wonld'st go luicom- 

panioned ? 

Thou like a gold wrought statue like nymph in celestial garden 
Movest, 0 peerless creature. Kadiant would shine thy loveliness 

llobed in raiment of beauty, diaphanous gear of Benares 

Dearer and sweeter to me than art thou in the world is no creature, 
Thou with the languid and slow moving eyes of an elf of the forest. 

If thou wilt list to me, come where the joys of the sheltered life wait 

thee, 

Dwell in a house of Verandas and terraces, hand-maidens serving thee. 
Robe thyself in delicate gear of Benares, don garlands, use unguents...* 

^ What now to thee, in this carrion-filled grave-filling carcase so fragile 
Seen by thefe, fceemeth to warrant the doctrine thouspeakest infatuate?^ 
^ ‘ Eyes hast thou like the gazelle's, like an elf’s in the heart of the 
" mountains 

*Tis those eyes of thee, sight of which feedeth the depth of my passion,. , 

* Tran la ted by Mr. Rh>8 Davids, p. 149 (abridged). 
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Though thou be far from me, how could I ever forget thee, O maiden, 
Thee of the long-drawn eye-lashes, thee of the eyes so miraculous ? 
Dearer to me than those orbs is naught, 0 thou witcliing-eycd fairy ! ' 

‘ Lo, thou art wanting to walk where no path is, thou seekest to capture 
Moon from the skies for thy play, thou would 'st jump o’er the ridges 

of Mem, 

Thou who presiimest to lie in wait for a child of the Buddha. 

Nowhere in earth or in heaven lives now any object of lust for me 

Tempt thou some women who hath not discerned what I say, or 

whose teacher 

Is but a learner; haply she’ll listen ; tempt thou not Subha; 

She understandeth. And now ’tis thyself hast vexation and failure 

Oh, I have seen it — a puppet well-painted, with new wooden spindles. 
Cunningly fastened with strings and with pins, and diversely dancing. 
But if the strings and the pins he all drawn out and loosened and 

scattered, 

So that (he puppet be made non existent and broken in pieces, 

Which of the parts wilt thou choose and appoint for my In^art’s rest 

and solace 

Such is the manner wherein persist these poor little bodies. 

Take away members and attributes — nothing disturbeth in any wise 

What is this eye but a little ball lodged in the fork of a hollow tree, 
Bubble of film, anointed with teirbrine, exuding .slime-drops, 

Compost wrought in the shape of an eye of manifold aspect ? ’ 

Forthwith the maiden so lovely tore out her eye and gave it to him : 

‘ Here, then ! take thou thine eye ! ’ Nor sinned she, lier heart nnob- 

• st meted. 
Straightway the lust in him ceased and ho her pardon imploring: 

O that thou mightest recover thy sight, thou'ifnaid pure and holy ! 
Never again will I dare to offend thee after this fashion. 

Sore hast thou smitten my sin, blazing llames have I clasped to my 

bosom ; 

Poisonous snake have I handled— but O ! be thou healed and 

forgive me I ’ 

Freed from molesting, the Hhikkhuni went on her way t^o the 
4 Buddha, 

Chief of th’ awakened. There in his presence, seeing those 

* features 
5orn of uttermost merit, straightway her sight was restored to her.” 

20 
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These ballads have all the dialogue form, and generally the 
dialogue is sufficient to make the hearer understand the course 
of the narrative. Where this was not the case, brief, prose 
formulas, a short introduction, and a few short sentences in 
prose were inserted. The next step in the development of the 
ballad was that narrative stanzas were inserted between the 
stanzas containing the conversation. This last stage is mostly 
represented in .these Buddhist ballads ; and they form the 
bridge to the epic. 

But all these Buddhist ballads are also full of dramatic 
movement, and some scholars are inclined to see in them retl 
‘ little dramas.’ But it is not likely that any dramatic per- 
formance was connected with them. Por in .the whole 
Tripitaka we do not find any trace of sacred dramas being per- 
formed. On the contrary, thd Buddhist monks were forbidden 
to take part in any plays or dramatic performances. In the 
time of As'vaghosa, it is true, this rule was no longer observed. 
For As'vaghosa himself is the author of a Buddhist drama, 
fragments of which have been discovered in Turfaii (Central 
Asia). 

There is certainly a strong dramatic element in all the.se 
ballads, both secular and religious. And there can he no 
doubt, that they contributed as much to the origin of the 
drama as to the origin of the epic. 

Indian Avriters on poetics have often said that the drama 
is the highest form of poetry ; and in the West also the drama 
is generally considered to be the highest type of poetic produc- 
tion. The reason for this estimate is, that in the drama epic 
and lyric poetry are combined with imitative representation of 
life to one harmonious work of art. And this combination 
of literary arAs is not only the highest perfection but also 
(though only in a rudimentary form) the beginning of poetic 
art. Por in one sense the drama is the first of all kinds of 
poetry. Primitive people, like children will never tell a story; 
without accompanying Jt with corresponding gestures. 
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iVmoug the Australian natives and other primitive people we 
find very artistic pantoiuinics. But even anion" civilised 
^ peoples it was impossible in ancient time to make a ballad 
known to the public, except hy recitation accompinied by 
pantomime. Thus in the ballad there is always a strong 
dramatic element. And an American scholar (G. Morey 
Miller ' in the University Studies of the University of Cincin- 
nati 1905) has proved from a comparison of th§ ballad poetry of 
numerous peoples, that the recitation of ballads was originally 
always combined with song and dramatic dance. It is well 
known to ethnologists that dance among primitiv(‘ people is 
always mimic dance, representing some actioi and that this 
dance is closely connected with the origin of the drama. 
The ancient or primitive ballads themselves are so dramatic 
that Morey ^Miller calls them ‘ Ballad plays.’ 

Now in India also we have found a rich literature of 
ballads first in the dialogue hymns of the llgveda, then in the 
Akhyanas and Itihasas embodied in the Mahabharata and in 
some of the Puranas and again in old Buddhist literature and 
some of the Jaina sacred texts, .ill these ballads which 
chiefly consist of dialogues, are very dramatic and some 
Western scholars arc now inclined to see in them real dramas. 

The fact is that in India to the present day there is no 
sharp line of demarcation between ballad recitation and the 
dramatic performance. When Sir George Grierson had read 
my account of the Buddhist ballads, he wrote to me (in 1912), 
that these ballads reminded him of the KhtjaU of llajasthan, 
written in Marwari dialect. These Khyals treat some popular 
legend in the form of a dialogue in verses, or a prose tale 
mixed with dialogue vdrses, and they are sometimes recited 
by one person only, and sometimes acted* on the, stage. And 
what you here in Bengal hear and .sec at. Yatra productions 
and Kiriana may be called recitation as well as drama. 


The Dramatio Klement in popular Ballad. 
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K. Eamavarma Raja (J. R. A. S. 1910) describes the Dramas 
(as he calls them), ])roduccd by the Oakkyars in Malabar 
whom he describes as the representatives of Pauranic Sutas, 
and his whole description shows, that he does not make any 
distinction between recitation and dramatic performance. 
Even in Sanskrit such expressions as bharata and kusilava 
are used both for singers and bards, and for actors. 

This, however, is only a survival of an early stage of 
poetry, when our distinctions between epic, lyric and dramatic 
poetry cannot be applied at all, but when all poetry was 
dramatic, epic and lyric at the same time and generally 
accompanied by dancing, music and singing. 

And we may add ; this poetry was as a rule religious. 
In India also, the oldest ballads were those in which stories 
of divine or half-divine beings were told and which were 
recited at sacrifices and festivals. And as in other countries, 
in India also the drama is deeply rooted in the religions cult. 
Many of the ancient Vedic ceremonies as described in the 
Srautasixtras, are almost dramatic performances, at which 
priests and sacrificers Are the actors. In post- Vedic times 
plays were connected with the Indradhvaja festival at the 
end of the rainy season, and especially with the cult of the 
gods Visiju (both as RSma and Krsna) and Siva. The Visnu 
Purana describes how the Gopis, allured by the songs of Krsna 
and BalarAma at night gather around the god, to perform the 
Rasa dance, and how dancing they imitate the deeds and 
adventures of Krsna. 

That dancing and acting are closely connected is proved 
by the terms Nataka, Nata, Natya, Natyati which are all 
connected with the Prakrit root Nat, Nrt ‘ to dance.’ 

Traces of the religious origin of the Sanskrit drama are 
iktill to be found in our literary dramas which all begin withi » 
Nandi, an introductory prayer. 

This Nandi, however, is only a remnant of a longer 
religious ceremony, the Pnrvaranga, which is described in the 
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Uhuratiya-NalyasiXstra. 'I'his Purvaranga preceded the produc- 
tion of every play and uonsisted of invocation of the deities 
with music, singing and dancing. 

The religious origin of the Indian drama has also left 
its trace in the fact, that myths and legends especially those 
of ilfinia and Krsna, have in all centuries been the favourite 
subjects of the drama and even Buddhist poets made scenes 
from the Buddha legentl the subject of their plays. And 
the popular dramatic pu'formanecs in modern Iiidhi are still 
a religious affair sucli as the YatriXs in Bengal, the Bhavais 
in Gujrat, and the Swang in the Punjab, 

But this ancient ballad poetry in its connection with 
minor dances at religious festivals, it must be remembered, 
is onlv one of the sources of th(5 Indian drama, Tlitwc; must 
also have existed in ancient India some sort of popular plays 
in which scenes from real life wen? re[»r(?sented for tin; enter- 
tainment of the people. We have no direct [proof of the 
existence of such plays, but we hear already in later Vedic 
texts and still more in the epic and Buddhist texts of Natas, 
a low class of itinerent players or, ‘actors,’ The popular 
plays, produced by these Natas, were probably not literary 
works but improvisations M'hich were never written down. 
But the poets who created the literary drama, had seen such 
popular performances, and imitated them in a relined form. 

In the different kinds of dramatic poetry, and in the ' 
peculiarities of the Indian classical dyama Ave find traces 
both of ancient religious liallad and of the coarse popular 
play. The connection with the ancient liallad poetry is 
more conspicuous in the Nataka, while the inffuence of the 
popular play is more visible in the Vrakarwtm. 

The Vyayoga of which the Madhy^mavyayoga, one of the 
plays ascribed to Bhasa, is a good example, is little more 
than a. dramatised ballad. And if the plays ascribed to 
Bhasa are really the works of this poet, all those dramas of , 
his which are based on Mahabharata stories or on the Kf ^^a 
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and the Rama legends, clearly betray their origin from the 
ancient heroic ballad. But about this question — the author- 
ship of ‘ Bhasa’s plays ’ — I shall have to speak in my next 
lecture.^ 

M. WiNTERNITZ 


Lvi:tni'e dolivcrod at tho Calcaila University on 2dtli August, 1923. 
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SOME VIEWS FROM NASIK 

The monasteries (vihiiras) and the chaitya hall cut into 
the rock at NIisik in the Western Ghats, arc tho work of 
nine centuries of Buddhist devotion and Indian crafts mansliip 
(second century B.O. to seventh century A.D.). Some of' the 
artistically most significant excavations are reproduced on 
the accompanying plates. 

The front view of the chaitya cave in simulated thret? 
storeys (fig. 1) suggests windows where there is the straightened 
wall of the rock, with horse-shoe arches round and immely, 
reminiscent of the wooden frame work that commonly must 
have been employe! in the domestic architecture in 
ancient India, of which these excavations give tho counter- 
feit, enlarged and rendered permanent. The wooden railing 
too, simple pattern of intersectijig bars, most primitive 
device to fence off a piece of land, on tho fa9ade of the chaitya 
hall underlines the division into storeys, and hecomes 
repeated over and over again in hori/ontal hands, broad and 
restful. Heavy pilasters, with pot-shaped capitals and 
crouching animals mark th(i vertical direction in regular 
spaces into which stupa-shapes are placed to recall the pari- 
nirvana. Another symbolic device under the arch of jthe 
doorway, few small relief figures in the third storey, and 
the Dvarapala to the left of the entrance are emblems, economi- 
cally displayed to indicate thvt the fagade is that of a 
Buddhist temple. HinaySna Buddhism at this stage 
(130 A. D.) though treating the outside of the sacred halls 
with carefully grouped •ornamentation, still kept under strict 
control the freer movement of ajnimated forms. Tho 
interspaces between the pilasters and the openings of the 
windows are filled with a network of variegated geometrical 
. design, forming patterns ad infinitum,’ in regular alternation of 
•light and shade. This magic carpet wrought in stone and 
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hung over the surface of the cave, had its prototype in the 
bamboo screen that fitted into the windows of houses and 
huts to protect the rooms from the heat and glare of 
sunshine. The geometrical patterns in chess-board, lozenge — 
and star shape give animation to the fa9ade; they are genuinely 
Indian. The art of Islam generally held to be responsible 
for Hihose geometrical designs spun over large surfaces of 
buildings and furniture, does not deserve the credit of having 
employed them for the first time. 

The dignified and somewhat heavy regularity of the 
horizontal and vertical arrangement, of broad surfaces an^ 
flat cornices is interrupted by the large ‘ horse-shoe ’ window 
in the centre, by the doorway right below it and by the many 
blind ‘ horseshoe-windoiys ’ in variegated sizes. Light is 
admitted into the chaitya hall from the centre only, and 
reaches the diigoba, right opposite to the large ivindow — and 
door opening, in the apsis of the hall. 

The austere Chaitya hall (fig. 2 ), frugal and somewhat 
poor in proportions does not claim any architectonic merit. 
As one amongst tin; Buddliist Chaitya halls of early date, 
it represents the current type, well suited for assembly 
and wor.ship alike. T’wo rows of faceted pillars without 
capitals stand in pot-like basis, support the triforium belt, that 
shows the mortice holes to receive the w’ooden parts, now 
perished, of the original scheme. Behind them a narrow 
corridor is allowed to run along the sides and apsis behind the 
dagoba, so as to make the straightness of the walls disappear 
in a dim light, in an uncertain play of shadows, that soften 
all harshness and [seem to widen the hall through which the 
rows of pillars tend towards the dagoba, in rhythmic measure, 
directing all attention to the sanctuary. The barrel- vaulted 
I ceiling too is filled with darkness. The contrast of light and 
shade, anticipated in the ornamentation of the fa9ade, fills the 
• interior of the cave with the suggestiveness of art. 

, The fa9ade of the Gautamtputra cave (fig. 3 ), four centuries 
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later than that of the Chaitya, lias a .verandah, supported by 
pillars of the same type as those that ornamented the Chaitya 
fa 5 a(le, get with the pot-capital broadened and flattened and 
with an increased number of decorative figures. The railing 
pattern of parapet and architrave has changed from an elonga- 
ted chess-board design, articulated in light and dark, into pws 
of plastic protuberances, representing lotus-flowers. The 
sharpness in delineation is lost, a new sense of volume and 
mass is gained ; ivith this broad and not oversensitive display 
of modelled forms an increased luxuriousness in the represen- 
tation of human and animal figures goes hand in hand. 
This may be seen from a comparison of the minute heads in the 
middle hand of the cornice that marks the first story of the 
Chaitya facade, with the large shapes at the bottom of the 
Gautamiputra cave. They do not know any longer of the 
restraint and calculated subordination peculiar to jornamental 
devices. 

The Sri Yajna-viliiira (fig. 4) belongs to the end of the 2nd 
century A. D. The large central hall, where the monks used to 
assemble, has its walls pierced by doors,* leading to the cubicles 
of the monks, while in the centre of the furthermost wall a 
deep cell is cut out for the imago of Buddha, flanked by atten- 
dant figures, 1’his part of the cave was, according to inscrip- 
tion, excavated by the order of Vasu, wife of the Commander- 
in-chief of King Sri Yajua Satakariji. 

The photos (figs. 6 and 6) are taken from cave XVII, the 
latest excavation at Nasik, about 600 A.D. The Buddha figure 
sits in “ European fashion,” similiar to that in front of the 
Bagoba, in the Visvakarma cave, Ellora, lie and his two 
attendants arc modelled in a grandeur, whose vastness places 
every limb into the space of godhead, freed front the narrow 
bu|tle of life. Their broad and serene faces are faint with 
tenderness and compassion that does not make smaller their 
"ihajesty ; it is grace, all dominant, that gives to these figures 
tfie ease of agelessness. • 
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* Another view of the same cave (fig. 6) mutilated in the 
course of time and crowded with images and groups, that take 
no notice of their neighbours, maintains the fascination of 
cave*art, in which the forms of nature and human creation 
are married in the magic of light in darkness. 

i 


S. K. 
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The Book of Religion and Empire— by Ali Tabari, trai\&Iatcd into 
English by Dr. Mingana. (Longmans, Green and Go.) , 

Under the Omayy ads a lively intellectual life was developed, ^ and 
manifold must have been the relations between Muslim ard Christian 
theologians. That religious discussions between them were very fife<iuent 
we might be certain ; even though dialogues befween Muslims and 
Christians have not been preserved in the writings of John of Damascus 
and Theodore Abueara. It was out of these theological di8eiis.sion6, in all 
probability, that sprang up the first religious secte of Islam, rtr., those 
of the Murjiah and the Qadriyyah. Khuda Bulchsh, Islamic Civiliza- 
tion, p. 58.) So favourable then was the position of the Christians that 
they were even suffered to enter the mosejues unmolested, and go about 
in public adorned with the golden cross. The toleration, accorded by the 
Caliphs must, of necessity, have encouraged frequent intercourse with 
Muslims. By associating with Greek theologians, finely disciplined in the 
art of dialectic, the Arabs first learnt philosophical reasoning, which later 
on they prized so highly. It was from them again that they received 
their first lesson in dogmatic subtleties — an art in which the Byzantine 
Scholarship revelled. In this way alone is to be e.Kplained the remarkable 
similarity which we notice in the main feature.s of Byzantine Christianity 
and Islamic dogmatics. 

A religious discussion is reported to have taken place between Abdul 
Malik 1). Merwau (A.t). fi9:i-705) and Ihr.ihim, son of Rahib (Monk) 
Tabarrani, but of this discussion no details or particulars are forthcoming. 
Rut despite the lack of hustorical information we will not be far wrong in 
assuming that religious discussions continued uninterrupted until the second 
half of the eighth and the firstlialf of the ninth centuries when they 
.became more and more general and widespread. No longer merely 
fleeting discussions they now assume a more enduring form. Timothy, 
Patriarch of the East Syrian Church ( A. D, 780-8 i 2) has handed down 
to ns the gist of the public discus.sioii that ho had'before the Caliph Madhi 
about 788 A.D. Somewhere about this time Abu Nuh of Anbar wrote 
a refutation of tlie Quran, referred to in the Catalogue of Ebedjesu of 
Nisibis, 'completed in A.D. 1298. Assemani mentions a work entitled 
Discussion between the monk Abu Karah and the Commander of the 
Faithful.^’ Sieinschneider identifies this Commander of the Faithful with 
the Caliph Mamnn (A.D. 813-838). But whatever may be the case so 
far as this discussion is concerned — the famous apology ^of Christianity by 
Al-kindi was written during the Caliphate of Al-Mamun, Mamun was 
itbtoriously heterodox. It was under him, indeed, that the edict against 
the dognfa of the eternity of the Quran was published and enforced. The 
• atmosphere prevailing then was an atmospBere of indifference to religion 
•and hence « assaults on Islam — assaults both open and violent. But 
Huslims, too, were aroused into opposition. They resented, retorted, 
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entered the path of warfare. Ami* b. Hahr Al-Jahidh, the famous 
Muslim philosopher (d. A,D. 869), wrote a pamphlet entitled “ Answer 
to Christians.^^ Abu Isa Mohamed al Waracj, too, wrote a dissertation 
on the subject which evoked a reply from the monophysite Yahya b. 
Adi of Takrit (d. A.D. 974). But — to our deep and lasting regret — 
both these works have perished. 

The work, lying before us, is of great historic importance. Ajart 
^from being one of the most ancient in order of date it has a two-fold 
significance. It is a somi-olfieial defence of Islam undertaken at the instance 
of the Caliph Mutawakkil and is a work of high literary and historical 
merit and excellence. 

Meagre and sBadowy is the information regarding its author. All 
that we know about him is that he was a Christian convert to Islam ; that 
Mutasim first discerned ‘his merits and made him a favourite at court ; 
that Mutawakkil continued the royal patronage and included him amon|^ 
the number of his table-guests ; that he was a man of wide culture, refined 
tastes, profound learning and was the instructor of Radhi in the medical 
profession. Among his works [are mentioned : '' Paradise of. Medicine,^^ 

'^Gentleness of Life ; '‘Utility of Food and Drink and Medicinal 
Herbs “ Preservation of Health * 1 ; “ Enchantment “ Sacrification 
" Preparation of Food.^* 

We cannot fix the date either of the composition of this book or the 
date of the author’s death but Dr. Mingana considers the year of his 
death to have been A.D. 854-855 and the composition of the text, in all 
probability, shortly before his death. Numerous are the references to the 
Bible in this book. The author has evidently used the Syriac version. 
He speaks of a Biblical version by a certain Marcus, the '' Tarjaman ” 
but we can find no trace of him anywhere. “From the ‘ Firhist’ (pp. 23-24 ) 
we know that the Old and New Testaments were translated into Arabic 
long before the tenth century, hut we have no reason to identify 
the problematic Marcus as author of an Arabic book, with Marcus the 
Tarjaman spoken of in the present defence. On p. 306 the ' Firhist 
mentions an earlier but still more problematic Marcus.’’ 

The first thing that strikes us in reading this book is that it is 
singularly free from heat and passion. It is not of the kind of controversial 
books wdu'ch suffer passjon to get better of reason or of obdurate facts. 
It indulges in no vituperation or tirades. It suppresses or distorts no 
facts. It presents its ease supported by authorities and enforced by 
arguments. It is a sober, reasoned document striving to get ati<he truth 
and seeking to vindicate the honour of Islam. It bears witness to the 
fact that even, in that age, and among people highly inflammable in 
matters religious, there were men of broad 'views, wide outlook, sober 
judgment. A mere glance at the contents suffices to show the different 
aspects from which the subject is approached and dealt with. The jirophe- 
I cies regarding the Prophet loom largest in the book. More than half-a- 
-dozen chapters deal with them. And this is not to be wondered at; 
for the most effective defence would be one which drew its substance 
and strength from the Bible. To establish from Christian books that ’ 
the advent of the Prophet was foretold would be to place Islam on * 
a basis, sure, incontestable. Hence the elaboration ; lienee the weight 
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attached to this argument. We shall not arrogate to ourselves . the 
function of judging the soundness or otherwise of the arguments urged 
with such force and emphasis but we shall content ourselves with saying 
that they are by no means wanting in force or j)lausibility. 

ileligious discussion and disputatious seem to be a thing of the past 
now. The modern world has very considerably extended the range of its 
interests and widened the field of its activities. Kcligion, tiiendbro, has 
no longer the same place or the same hegemonic sway as it had in the, 
days gone by. And wc read with wonder and amazement tlie C(?ntro- 
ver.sial literature of the past ages ! Shall we add with Gibb in, eommis- 
seratiou and contem})t as well? In his essay on Rabelais, that nfaster of 
irony and satire — Anatole France — says : • 

Rabelais maintained his opinions, but not up to the Durning point, 
reckoning in advance of and with Montaigne, that to die for an idea is to 
put a very high value on one’s opinions. Far from blaming him I praise 
him. Martyrdom must be left to those who, not knowing liow to doubt, 
have in their very simplicity the excuse for their pig-headedness. Like 
the Serenus of M. Jules Ijemaitro, one is shocked that men should be sc 
positive about things, whieli one has sought so long without finding, and 
when in the end one remains in doubt.” 

Yes ! we have lost the positivene.ss, the certainty, the assuredness 
of the Age of Faith, And wliy then should we risk our lives for opinions 
or dissipate our energies in proclaiming the truth of our beliefs? Doubt 
and uncertainty are the two unmistakable characteristics of the modern 
times. And controversial literature thrive not in such surroundings! 
They belong to au age radically and fundamentally different from ours. 
But they are none the less interesting and instructive study. They not 
only furnish splendid examples of fiery 'passion; untamed fervour; 
sustained eloquence but also reveal a world totally unlike ours. 

Our author speaks of the victory of the Prophet as a mark of his 
Prophetic office (Chapter X) and this c*hai)ter is well worth a perusal. 
If any miracle was needed to convince the unbelievers or to sustain the 
courage of the faithful it was the wondrous success of the Pro])het and 
•his religion. In the success of Islam the Faithful saw the hand divine 
guiding, supporting, uplifting the weary toilers of the dreary path and 
leading them to the goal and crown of vict/iry — victory such as no 
imagination could have divined; no ambition could have fashioned or 
held up before its ardent vision. This was a miracle of miracles — a 
proof bes^ond cavil or dispute. In a language at once ])assionate and 
lyrical Tabari says : — 

Who has ever claimed such a victory, in the name of God since 
the creation of the world by God? A victory comprising conditions 
and good qualities such as call to the CrcatQi* of heaven and earth, abs- 
traction from this world, encouragement for the world t5 come, prevention 
ffom associating other gods and helpers with God and from committing 
iniquity «and impurity ? A victory which was realized in such a decisive 
. and unquestionable way, in all the countries* and regions of the earth, on 

* se^and land from the extreme seas to the deserts of Turkistan ind Tibet 

* by means of devotees and deeply piouu leaders, and by proclamations in 
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the .name of the God of Abraham, Ismael, Isaac, Jacob, and the rest 
of the Prophets ” (p, 58). . 

No less interesting is Chapter XV where^Tabari discusses the virtue and 
piety of some of the rulers of Islam. A religion which could so transform 
human nature and produce such striking results needs, so contends our 
author, no other or further proof of its truth and genuineness. His 
defence of the miracles of the Prophet calls for a brief notice. Charges 
-of fraud and imposture are no new charges against the Prophet but 
apparently at the time of our author they were urged with greater fre- 
quency and virulence. The answer of Tabari is short, simple, effective. 
They (/.^., those that have reported the miracles), says Tabari, 

resemble the Apostles of Christ who transmitted to the Chris- 
tians portions of the gospel, and handed down to them the history of the 
Christ. Therefore if thetee men are reliable and worthy of confidence 
in transmitting his history, they are not to be suspected in all that th% 
have related of him ; but if they are not reliable in that point, they are 
to be suspected in all that they have transmitted, and are deceivers firsc 
of themselves, and then of all men, ’’ (p. 36). 

Reasoned, temperate, argumentative, historical this book is through- 
out marked with a high levehof culture, scholarship, broad-based Catho- 
licism. It never descends to rancour or vulgarity. It seeks to convince, 
not to attack or revile ; to win over by persuasion and not to repel by 
violence. It ‘is of a piece with the spirit of toleration, refinement, 
liberalism which is the striking note of Islamic culture. Avieina, Al- 
Farabi, Sanai, Saib, down to our own times, Mir Taqi, Zawq, Ghalib — 
the Muslim brotherhood is a brotherhood conspicuous for its justice, to- 
leration and charity. 

I shall conclude with one passage eminently characteristic of the 
spirit of this book. 

“ If a man from the ' People of the Book ^ reviles one of the rules 
of the faith, and one of the practices of the Muslims, he will be grossly 
unjust to us, will repudiate and blame all the Prophets, and will expose* 
himself to sin and punishment. If they blame sacrihees, they are 
inherited from Abraham and from all the ))rophets of his posterity. If 
they reprobate circumcision, it was practised by the Christ and by those 
who preceded Him. If 'they condemn divorce, their own books will 
render their endeavour fruitless ; and if they condemn swearing by God, 
it is the saying of the Most High to His Prophets, If thay 

blame the Holy war, Abraham fought the four kings who Imd made 

inroads into the country of Jazirah to invade its inhabitants ” 

(p. 153). 

Here is no rancour, no bitterness, no malice, no ill-will. And such 
is the pervading spirit throughout. The translator is to be congratulated 
on tlie excellence of his translation and on the immense service he has 
rendered to Islamic learning. v 


S. Khuda Blkhsh 
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From Akbar to Aurangzeb, A Study in Indian Economic History, 
ByW. A. Moreland, C.S.L, C.I.15., pp. \iii + 36‘I, Macmillan and Co., 
price ir) 5 . net. 

It is a continuation of the author’s India at the Death of Akbar and 
is marked by the same industry, accuracy, care and intellectual honesty. 
Mr, Moreland has not only studied the old records of the English East 
India Co., so easily available to a scholar working at London, but also 
the Portuguese works on the subject and Portuguese records whenever, 
possible, as well as those valuable Dutch Dagh Registers, hitherto systtHnati- 
cally ignored by Indian and English scholars alike. M.. Moreland 
naturally gives a detailed account of the growth and development "of the 
Portuguese, Dutch and English trade in India and vvh cannot blame him 
if he fails to speak of all that we arc naturally curious to know about India 
and Indians proper, for the Persian chronicles and Persian letters yield but 
scanty information. The provincial vernacular literatures may be 
studied and made to throw some light on the economic life of mediieval 
India but we are aware how inadequate will be the results of the immense 
labour necessary for such an endeavo\ir. Mr. Moreland’s account of the 
growth of European trade in India leaves nothing to be desired. 

One thing, however, is apparent. So far as the necessities of life were 
concerned, India was absolutely independent. Spices and dye woods, 
horses and elephants, raw silk, ivory, coral and a few other materials, copper, 
lead, tin, zinc, and quicksilver in (piantiiies which now-a-days seem absurdly 
small, together with luxury goods and miscellaneous articles valued mainly 
for their novelty, — these were the commodities chielly in d.imand, and 
merchants who were not in a position to provide them had to offer silver or 
gold if they desired to purchase Indian goods.” Mr. Moreland obsems 
that — the population of India consisted of small hut extremely extra- 
vagant upper class, a small and frugal middle and a very numerous lower 
class, living on the same plane of poverty as now but on the whole 
substantially worse off.” This, however, is no peculiarity of India and the 
observation i.s equally applicable to all other countries, both Asiatic and 
European, in the same period, atid would not bo altogether inaccurate when 
.applied to a modern progressive country, say for instance, England. Until 
the prejsent economic organisation of western countries is substantially ' 
changed a small extravagant and extremely wealthy np[)er class will still 
continue to dominate over and exploit a large class of indigent and 
underpaid labourers. But we cannot agree with Mr, Moreland when he 
says that the lower class at. the accession of Aurangzeb was worse off than 
it is to-day. That the workmen knew little of the taste of meat ” can 
hardly be taken as a sign of hardship. Indians, as a rule, do not live upon a 
meat diet and can and in faot do without a dish of meat as an English 
labourer can very conveniently do without a fine chadar in the summer. 
But the contemporary authority, so confidently quoted J)y Mr. Moreland, 
says that the workman in these days could afford to have with his daily 
^sh of kichri, a quantity of butter and this is a convincing proof that 
he was substantially better off than his modern descendant. To-day few 
• people of the small frugal middle class can afford to have a lump of. 
•bufter witlii their frugal dish of boiled rice and vegetables. Moreover, 
the famines in those days, as Mrt Moreland rightly observes, were 
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food famines, there was a dearth of food jj^rains and no amount of state aid 
could relieve the victims. B\it now-a-days there is no lack of food grains 
even when people die by Ihousaiuls. On the contrary, food grains are 
exported to more wealthy countries every year. Only the hungry peasant 
cannot pay the high famine price and has no other alternative, as of old, 
but to die of starvation or commit suicide or, in some instances unfortunately 
not very rare, relieving his wife and children of all their hardships by 
putting a violent end to their lives. The policeman and the peon are 
still much better off than the peasant who cultivates the field. So there has 
been no change, as Mr. Moreland seems to suggest, for the better. 

Mr. Moreland spems to think that Euro|)ean merchant commu- 
nities enjoyed rights analogous to extract erritoriality. The application 
of modern terms to mediteval institutions and practices always leads 
to a wrong estimate of facts. In those days the merchant communiti^ 
and merchant guilds enjoyed the right of managing their own affaiiW, 
Village communities enjoyed similar rights and immunities as artizan 
guilds. This did not mean tliat they were independent and enjoyed an 
equal status with the sovereign of the land. The Dutch and the English 
enjoyed the same rights as the Arabs and if Mr. Moreland had made a 
careful enquiry he would haveT^een fcouvineed that the President of these 
foreign merchant companies did not enjoy any right which was not exer- 
cised by the native Shete Mahajans or Presidents of Indian merchant 
guilds. This was an immemorial custom in India. But while the sovereign 
allowed all communities, rural or mercantile, to manage their own internal 
affairs without any let or hindrance from him, he certainly retained the 
right of enforcing his will upon them whenever he liked, and when viewed 
in this light Mr. Moreland will, we hope, admit that the English East 
India Company had no better right to defy the authority of the Moghul 
Emperor than his Maratha subjects and it was in no sense a war between 
two equal powers. 

The book is well written and will well repay a perusal. It is inter- 
esting to enquire to what extent the English were indebted to the Dutch 
for their commercial policy and organisation. We are eagerly awaiting 
Mr. Moreland^s next volume in which we hope he will give an account of 
India at the death of Aurangzeb. 

, S. N. Sen 


i 


Parnal Parvat Grahanakhyan, by Jayram Kavi, edited and translated 
into Marathi by Sadashiv Mahadev Divekar, Kalyan, Dt. Thana, pp. 50, 
price ten annas. 

The Editor has appended to the Sanskrit text an accurate Marathi 
translation and a scholarly introduction. The text was discovered in the 
Tanjore Library and its author, a contemporary of Sivaji, and his step-brother 
Ekoji, seems to have enjoyed the reputation of a poet, voluminous writer 
and a linguist of no mean ability. The present work gives a metrical 
account of Sivaji ’s capture of Pauhala not unaccompanied by poetical 
exaggeration, but such works though not professedly historical have their 
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own value, and all students of* Maratba history are indebted to Mr. Divekar 
for his scholarly labours and enterprise in bringini^ to the public notice 
a work of so much interest. 

S. N. Sen 


Selected Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson by TI. G. Itawlinson, 
M.A., Oxford University Press, 1933. 

These Ussays are delightful reading. Stevenson ii ahvays delightful. 
He is a master of the art of self-portraiture. We love his self- revealing 
essays and wo love them all the more, as he wrote jnost of them in a land far 
away from his own, wrote them as an exile, under the grim shadow of 
concpiering death. Hut despite the gloomy surroundings he is never gloomy 
himself. This buoyant spirit detied sickness, sorrow and gloom and rose 
triumphant over them all. In his lifetime Stevenson received unbounded 
praise and admiration. They were exaggerated, extravagant. A reaction 
set in and, too soon, indeed. Hut whatever his admirers may have said or 
his detractors may say — there is one thing, beyond the range of controversy, 
his po.sitioii, in the English letters, as an essayist. That is bis and 
assured is that position there. Wit, humour, irony — they sparkle in his 
pages. No one can describe their subtle, ineffable charm. ^\\\s Viifjinibtfs 
puensr{>:e and Memories a^ul PorfraiUy are masterpieces of their kind. 
\Vho can describe their beauty or convey their charm ? 

Mr. Hawliusouis doing good service by bis Selections from .««ueh authons a.s 
Stevenson and Morley. In the busy world of to-day there is no longer the 
leisure or the inclination to most people to read through the volumes of 
great .authors. The result is neglect, inditTerenc*', ignorance. If selection.^ 
were made, within a short com j)ass, from standard works — wo are sure, a large 
number of j)eopIe will not only derive joy and pleasure but also receive 
light and wisdom from the great masters of letters. 

Who, for instance, has time to go through the mighty tomes of 
ftdward Gibbon. But to miss hi.s Uoman Empire is to mis.s one of the real 
joys of learning. Would not a selection from bis immortal history be a 
priceless gift to all lovers of history and literature*? 

Perhaps Mr. llawlinson will be induced to do for other writers what he 
has so admirably done for Stevenson and Morley. 

S. K. H. 


Morley's Select Essays edited by H. G, Rawlinson, M.A., Mac- 
mfllan & Co. 

The recent death of Lord Morley has robbed the world of letters of a 
* very, conspicuous figure and has caused a void — not easily to be filled up. 
But Lord MdHey has died in tlie fulness of years —loved and honoured by 
all.* To India he has made a priceless gift ; and India, therefore, will cherish 
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his name for evermore. What is the secret of his greatness^ his 
wondrous sway ? Like his revered master, John Stuart Mill, he clung to 
truth with undeviating devotion. Nothing would induce him to part 
company with it. And if he stood by Truth, Truth stood by him. 
Hence the permanent charm of his writings. But one other feature must 
needs be mentioned too. He was trained in the animating surges of public 
life ; and hence, we have in his writings a breadth of view ; a readiness to 
acknowledge and forgive limitations, charity towards those at variance 
with his ideas, and whole-hearted support for those who agreed with and 
shared, his beliefs, judgments, views. 

It would be impertinent to speak of his style — the style of a recog- 
nised master of letters. Thoughts precious, thoughts lofty, thoughts 
inspiring, stimulating; and language at once sweet, austere, sublime. 

Mr. Kawlinson is to be congratulated on his selections. But selectjgn 
from Lord Morley's writings is no easy task. Everything that he has 
written is choice ; yet, within a short compass, Mr. Rawlinson has done 
well. The study of this little book will provoke curiosity ; and curiosity, 
we doubt not, will lead to further study of Lord Morley^s writings. 

We may apply to Lord Morley the very words that he used in his 
essay on the death of his revered master — John Stuart Mill : 

“The teachers of men are so few, the gift of intellectual fatherhood 
is so rare, and is surrounded by such singular gloriousness. Tl»e loss of a 
powerful and generous statesman, or of a great master in letters or art, 
teaches us with many a vivid regiet ” 

And such a teaelior of men was Lord Morley — a teacher by right 
divine. 

S. K. B. 


The Lhora Nagas— by J. P. Mills, I.C.S. (Macmillan & Co., 192*2, 
pp. 255 and pp. x). 

The Serna Nagas— by J, H. Hutton, C.I.E,, M.A, (Macmillan & Co., 
1921, pp. 463 -I- j'p. xviri). 

The last work by the veteran Director of Ethnography, Assam, has 
been graced by a foreword by the eminent ethnographer Henry Balfonr 
who points out that 'to the ethnologist as well as to the administrator of 
native affairs, Mr. Hutton’s careful and first-hand description of the Sernas 
will prove of great value,’ 

These books like other monographs on Assam tribes have very full 
descriptions of the general traits, domestic life, laws and customs, religion 
and language of the people. The folk-lore portions have been rendered 
very valuable and interesting by the setting in of some tales in the original 
language with interlinear tri^nslation. The appendices are very useful and 
try to tackle the questions i^ost interesting to the comparative ethnologist, 
e.^., that of migration and culture^contact. Mr. Hutton had not in band 
Mr. Perry’s latest work “ Children^of the Sun ” when his book came out ; 
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still, he discusses the latter’s work on the * Megalithic C^ultureof Indon'esia’ 
and IS rather dis])osed to dismiss him lighfly on account ol* the discre- 
pancy in detail. However, thougI» the book is a very valuable mine of 
first-hand information it would have been of world -wide interest to discuss 
in detail the problem of the position which the hill tribes of Assam bold 
in the great Indo-Chinese family and their relation to Aryan and Mongolian 
cultures, their relationship to the Indonesians and to some races in the South 
Pacific. Studies in comparative technology in the line of Graebner or in* 
comparative sociology like Pater Schmidt, even if the cultare-eotitact 
studies of Elliot Smith and his school were left out as highly spccyiiativc, 
would have been highly fruitful. Besides this, ant hro|>ome trie data worked 
out biometricall}- in charts would have gone towards the ccmpleteness of 
works which coming out even in recent years with all the resources of the 
government at its back have very little to fthow in advance, so far as 
method is concerned, of the very early works of Dalton and Breeks in the 
field of Indian ethnography. 

P. M, 


Dyspepsia and Diabetes, by Chandra Chakrabarty (Published by 
Ram (diandVa Chakrabarty, M.zV., 58, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price 
Re. 1). 

As the author says in the Preface, the pamphlet is intended for the 
** Educated middle (dass brain-workers ” of our country, a large majority of 
whom aie victims of dy^pcisia and diabetes. A volume written in plain 
and simple language explaining to our educated countrymen rules relating 
to dietary and personal hygiene is indeed a desideratum, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether the writer of the pamphlet under review has succeeded 
in making himself clear to his readers. The average non-medical “educated 
middle class brain-worker ” is hardly expected to be familar with the 
mysteries of “ proteolytic enzymes,” “ pyorrhma alocolaris ” “ mespentoricus 
•vulgatus/' “ oxyphenylamino propionic acid” and similar other things 
with which the book bristles. As a short summary of the available medical 
and physiological literature on dyspepsia and diabetes the book may prove 
useful to a narrow circle of readers. 


“ Mbdicus.” 
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TuOFESSOR WlLLOlJGUiiy. 

, Professor Willoughby of the John ITopkins University, 
Baltimore, U. Si A., who has l)ccn invited to deliver a course 
of lectures on “ Tlie Pundamental Concepts of Public Law 
as Tagore Professor, has arrived and comineueed the delivery 
of his lectures. The lucidity of his exposition of an abstruse 
subject has been much appreciated by a large audience, 
llis work is ready for publication and will deal with the fol- 
lowing topics ; 

1 The Province of Political Philosophy. 

II«*The Juristic Conception of tlie Stale. 

III The A^alue of Juristic Political Philosophy. 

IV The State as a Juristic Person. 

V State and Government — distiti'^uishod. 

VI The Terms, Nation and People — defined. 

VII Territory and People as constitutive elements of the State. 

VIII Allegiance and Citizenship, 

IX Sovereignty. 

X The Nature of Positive Law. 

XI The Origin of the State, historically and psychologically con- 
sidered. 

XII The Situs and Modes of Jilxereise of Sovereignty ; Constitu- 

tional and Pure Legal or Juristic Theory — distinguished. 

XIII The Birth and Death of the State — juristically considered. 

XIV The Federal State'. 

XV The United States of America. , 

XVI Non-Sovereign Bodies Politic. 

XVII Law and Sovereignty as envisaged by International Law. 

XVIll The Concept of the State in International Law. 

XIX Final Definitions. 

« « « « 

1 

Univeesitiks Conokbss at Simla. 

The Government, of India have provisionally adopted a 
scheme for the holding of a Universities Congress at Simla, as 
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appears from the following letter addressed by that Govern- 
ment to the Government of Bengal : 

• I :im tllrocleil lo slfilc* that, llio Ijvftnii Coiiiiiiil.h'c lay much fslross in i.lmir 

Krp'jii oil llic iu'cmI for i‘0.o|HTaiiou l»ot«'oori ilic tlilToroiiL Tmliaii lluivorsitioa, 
Tli(' (’ali'iiitsi (;'nivi‘rsily Ooniinirtsioii hml ]»rt‘viouK]y miulr> a piaiilar lorom- 
miMidatioti. Thr <|m'sh'o!i was coii.sidriTd at a moohnij of llio Central Advisory 
liuanl of Education wliicli was held in I'Vliniary last. Tlic Hoard wimo to 
tho umniimoub conclusioii that it would ho desirablo to convoko a mcclinp: of 
accredited icpiescntativos of Lho Indian Universities at wdiich ij«(*atioiia of 
eommon interest eonld be discussed Tliey ancf^^osted f(.r .‘\ampl^ tbo co- 
orrlination of researeh work witli possibly fchu issue of a eonoiiou joiiruul of 
Indian Hes(‘areh. the ovchau'jfe of library liooks in orrler to avoiif tho coat of 
th*' iiimocessary duplication of expensive ]nil)li(iatious, the recoj^iiitiou of 
Indian Unix ersifies’ deijrees in other countries, etc. Tlie Hoard was of tho 
opinion that sneh an opportnnify tor iliscussifm xvonlil bo weleoniod by tho 
Uin'\ersiti»*«, ami recommendeil that the (loveiniiu'nt of India should ascertain 
the views of those bodies <»n their projiosal, 'riiern are also ixissibililics of 
develoimieiit in the diiecli4)n of speeialisation in i>articular lines of study 
w I) lull miglit re]»a\ exploration. 

The (iovennmmt rd’ India arc tiisposed to believe that the time Is 
opptn'tum for a Conference Mich a-! that Pimgested bv t lie Hoard, and 1 am 
tlieiefoio to it‘(|uesh that if the idea eommeiids itself to >our fiovernimmt., 
llu* opiniiMi <'f ili(M'’ali-ntta and D.u.a Universities tm this pioposal may bo 
asciMiainerl and x'ommimiealed to the (lovm mneiit of India ti-getlu'i’ with any 
rocommcndatioiis your noveriiment may <'aro ((* make 

The (lovenitm nt Jif India sm^gest. 

(a) that, tho Confeienc(‘ mieht sni‘al)ly l>e held iii^ May m*vt at- Hinila, 
when the wiiit r session of llm Universities is loor ; 

(h) that each Univ'ersity might Im' r<*])ro.<eiit»‘d by (lina' delegates at least 
one of vvliom shoiilil be s<‘Ieef<id in cririsnitation with the loi il (lovenimonli as ’ 
being in toueli wirb th>^ local (Joveriiment’s views, ami 

U‘) that tho topics For discussion shoubl Im suggested liy tlio UnivorHitioa 
llmmeolves. • 

'Plio (lovoniuient of India desire to einph.isisii the rae.l t.hat the Conference 
IS j)iopObod solely in the intoKsts of the Univoi.sities and of Indian stiidcMts. 

Wliib' iln!y an* willing to niidertalcc tlio re'-))onwibility fm* the, pieliininary 
correspondence!, for tlic initial ai rangcnii'iits for tho Conference and for tho 
snbserjuent eimdatien of its proceedings, they cannot, ussumo any liability fjir 
expenditure on tlie travelling or C4)iiting(*nt fjxpense.s of the (hdegatos. They 
have little doubt lhat the Unix orsities will l»c ready to meet ill o Hmall c.ost 
tlius involved if they consider that a coiiforcnco is desirable. , 

'fho Govornmcjiit of Boiigal thoroiipoii fuldrosscsd tho fol- 
lowinir letter to the llniversitv : 

n V 9* 

' I am diroclcd to forvvaid herewith fur favour of c.xjirossioii of opinion by 

the Ilon'blo tlio Vico-Ohancelhir and the Svmli' abj a copy *)f a lottf‘r No. 1I2H, 
dated the 2iHli Sejibmibcr from tbo (iovernmont of India, Departmont 

of Education, Ilonlth and Lands, regarding a scho’no for the holding of a 
Universities Congress at Simla. 

In the event of tho pro])osal for I^plding the Unix'crsiLies Coiifuronco 
at Simla in May next commending itself to tho Iloi/blo the Vice-Chancellor 
and tho Syndicate 1 am to request that tho topics, which tho University 
desire to be discussed in the proposed conference, may be suggested and that 
in sending up the names of three delegates at least oiio should be solected 
who is in touch with the Local Government’s views. 

^ ] am to request that a reply to this letter may bo sent tho mideflo 

^ of December next at latest. ^ 
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, The Seriate, on the 2tth November, 1923, welcomed the 
proposal to hold a Universities Congress and resolved to request 
the Government of Bengal to inform the Government of India 
that the activities of this University comprised so many edu- 
cational interests that they could not he adequately represent- 
ed by less than seven delegates. 

The following gentlemen were appointed delegates : 

1. Mr. W. W. Honiell, Uireclm' oj Public Instruetioa, 

Bengal. ' 

'1. The Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt.., O.S.I., M.A., D.L,, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., Presiilent 6/ the t'ouneih of Post-Gradnale Teaching in Ar^a 
and Science; Dean of Ike Pacullies of ArU and Law; formerly VtPb- 
Chaneellor of the University. 

.’3. Sir Nilralan Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.D., LL.D. D.(!.L., President of 
the Gorerning Body of the Carmichael Medical College; formerly Vice- 
Chancellor of the Uaicersity. 

t. Mr, Hcrattibacbaiidra. Mailra, M.A., Principal, City College, 
Calcutta. 

5. Sir Prai^hullacliauilra Uay, Kt., C.I.K., Ph.D., D.Sc., Palit Professor 
of Chemistry, University College of Science, and Dean of the Faculty of 
Science. 

6. llev. Dr. W. S. Urquharfc, M.A., D. Litfc., Principal, Scottish 
Churches College, Calcutta. 

7. Shams-ul'uiaina Hidayel Hossain, Khan Bahadur, Professor of 
Arabic and Persietn, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

* * * * 


Indian Vernaculars. 

On the 24th November, 1923, the Senate adopted an 
important change in the curriculum for Indian Vernaculars 
for the Matriculation, Intermediate and B. A. Examinations. 
The following memorandum by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee ota the 
subject was unanimously approved by the Eaculty of Arts on 
the 10th November, 1923. The scheme has now been unani- 
mously approved by the' Senate, 


That in paragaph 9 of Chapter XXX, parag|[aph 7 of 
Chapter XXXI, paragraph«6 of Chapter XXXIl and paragraph 
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7 of Chapter XXXV, the expession One of the following 
Vernacular languages '' be substituted for “ Composition in one 
of the following Vernacular languages.’* 

II 

That paragraphs 1-4 of the syllabus on Vernaculars and. 
Alternative Paper in English for the Matriculation Exarni- 
nation, paraomphs 1-5 of tlie gyllabus on Verhaculars and 
Alternative Paper in English for the Intermediate 'Exami- 
nations and paragraphs 1-2 of the syllabus 'on Vernaculars and 
Alternative Paper in Englisli for the P.A. Examination bo 
omitted and the following be substituted in lieu thereof ; 

1. The course in Vernacular shall include select texts in 
prose and verse to he prescribed by the Slyndieate on the re- 
commendation of the Hoard of Studies concerned. 

The Syndicate shall also draw up, on the recommendation 
of the Board, a small selection of hooks by notable authors as 
showing the siandard up to which students will bo expected 
to have read. 

2. The examination shall inelude: 

, Questions on the subject-matter ami on the language 

of the presoiibed texts ... -10 marks, 

(/y) An rnseen Passage to be summarised or amfdified 
in the Verna<*ul:ir ... ... ... lo marks, 

(c) Translation from Englisli into Vernacular 15 „ 

(//) Questions on Composition ... It) „ 

(e) An Essay in Vernacular — headings laiiig given 

tH) „ 

(?3) The unseen pas.sage sliall not exceed in difficulty the 
(a) Vernacular texts prescribed for the examination, 

{6) Questions shall not be set on the histoiy of language 
or literature of the Vernacular. 

4. The Alternative Paper in lilnglish (for candidates 
whose Veruaeular is a language not includeKl in the ]uescribe<l 
list) shall include 

(«) questions on selected texts in prose and verse to be 
prescribed by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the 
Board of Studies in English ; and 

(^) questions on composition including Rhetoric and 
Prosody. 

I have drawn up the above scheftie with .a view to secure 
the compulsory study of prescriljed texts in the Vernacular by 
, candidates preparing for the Matriculation, the Intermediate 
and the B.A. Examination. 

, 19fh October, 1923. ASUTOSll MOOKERJEE. * 
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Professor Radhakrishnan and Dji. Ghosal. 

The following extract from the New Statesman, dated 
Cth October, 1923, will bo read Avith interest by our readers : 

“WhateA'^er wo may be obliged to think, to-day or to- 
morrow, about the social and intellectual condition of India, 
there cannot be the smallest doubt as to the fact of the 
country’s mental ..activity. We have abundant contemporary 
proof of the intensity and variety of Indian inquiry, AA’hich 
seems to fall broadly into two divisions. Eui’opean students will 
decide, according to their own bias, AvheUier the more hopefi^ 
signs are discoverable in the work of the universities, proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the world of science and scholarship 
knoAvs nothing of physical boundaries, or in the manifestos 
of those, nationalists in philosophy as in affairs, who are 
interested first of all in the denial of Western claims to 
superiority. 

The first of the books listed ‘ is not only liy far the 
most important of the four, but is among the most consider- 
able of the essays in interpretation that have come from Indian 
scholars in recent years. Professor Radhakrishnan occupies 
the George V chair of philosophy in Calcutta University, 
and his treatise, of which wo have as yet only the first volume, • 
belongs to the valuable Library of Philosophy edited by 
Professor J. 11. Muirheiid. English readers are continually 
on the look-out for a compendium of Indian thought, Avritten 
by a modern Avith a gift for lucid statement, and shoAving a 
healthy objection to overloading the pages Avith the terrifying 
proper names and technical terras in which the dry-as-dust 
Orientalist takes his unholy pleasure. ” Here is the book for 
them. Professor Radhakrishnan writes good and plain English ; 
he moves quietly amid the masses of material ; he is as sparing 
of the Sanskrit and Pali vocabularies as may be. Beginning, 

^ Indian Philosophy. By Radhakrishnan. Vol. Allen and' 
Unwin, 21«. 
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inevitably, with the Vedic period, he i>’ops clearly through the 
Upanishads and the Epics, the ethical idealism of Buddha, the 
“ pluralistic realism ” of the Jains, the theism of the Jifitignpad 
Gita, and brings his admirable first volume down to the schools 
of Buddhism. It is cordially to bo hoped that the Calcutta 
professor will push rapidly on to the completion of his task. 

“ Hindu politics was, as a rule, thoroughly secular — i.e,, 
Lutheran and Machiavellian.” This is the startling statement 
of a Bengali professor, intent upon making an end of all the 
good easy Westerners who have accepted Mas Muller’s 
dictum that “ India has no place in the political liistory of the 
world.” Professor Ghoshal, of the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, is not the author of the saying in question, but he 
would not dispute it. On the contrary, he finds a great deal 
in the Arthasasira (the Hindu .scriptures of govorntnent.) and 
in the later canonical works of the Brahmans that is essential 
Machiavellism. Ancient and medimval Hinftu ])olitical 
thought is centred in the theory of the monarchic state and 
the divine right of kings, while, on the other hand. Professor 
Ghosal draws an interesting parallel .between the dominant 
.social theory and the European conception of the Social 
Contract. Ilis full exposition of Kautilya’s system {circa 
300 B.C.) is an excellent piece of work.' 

Ml’. Widgory’s book,-* made out of leeture.s delivered in 
India, is almost wholly descriptive. It sets out to describe 
some of the chief facts of all religions, ia the language mainly 
of their scriptures and liturgies, and it issues as a careful 
though, scrappy compilation. A writer, for e.xample, should 
not decide to bring in a mention of the use of .sex symbols 
in religion, and then bo content with the meagre paragraphs 

• 

‘ A History of Hindu Political Theories. Hy.B. (>hosal. Oxford 
iTniversity Press, ll.-!. 

The Comparative Study of Religions. By Allan O. Widgery. 
anjJ Norgate. 12.«. dd. 

• 23 
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that Mr. Widgery devotes to the theme. If the lectures 
were given in Baroda and Mysore substantially as they appear 
in book form, they may stand as one more argument in favour 
of a root-and-branch reform of the lecture as a means of in- 
•struction. 

The new lighten the philosophy of India that Mr. Chetty ' 
has . caught is the light of Immanuel Swedenborg. It is 
through him alone, this disciple in Madras avers, that Jesus 
Christ can conqufer India — a prediction that, obviously, can be 
met only with the eoipraeut that Ave must wait and see. The 
little book is designed to prove the essential identity of tlsfe 
Swedenborgiau vision of spiritual things with that enshrined 
in the Tamil scriptures. 

We. note two material points, b'irst, that each of these 
volumes is provided with an index, two of them being excel- 
lent. Secondly, that Dr. Ghoshal’s and Mr. M'idgery’s books 
have been printed in India — the first being v(n*,y good and the 
.second atrocious.” 


Dk. Sitksh Ciianuka Ivak. 

Our congratulations to Mr. Sitesh Chandra Kar Avho 
has just been approved for the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy for his thesis ” On the Theory of Generalised Quanta 
and the Balmar Lines.” He also submitted tw'o subsidiary' 
theses “ On the Electrodynainic Potential of Moving 
Charges ” and “ On the Electric Resistance of a Conducting 
Spheroid with given Electrodes.” The lioard of Examiners 
consisted of three distinguished physicists. Professor John 
William Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., E.R.S. (Oxford), 
Professor Owen William Richardson, M.A., D.Sc., E.R.S. 
(London), and^ Dr. Norman It. Campbell, Sc.D (London). 

t 

’ New Light on the Philosophy of India. I5y D. Gopaul (’heity. 
Dent. .‘5*. tW/. ' 
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Mr. Kar was First in the First Class in ]\Iixecl Matliematics 
at the M.A. Examination in 1910. He has been for many 
years' Professor of Mathematics at the llangahasi College 
and University Lecturer in the Department of Applied 
Mathematics. His (sase illustrates one of the advantages- 
of the present I’ost-graduate system which affords an opportu- 
nity to lecturers in Colleges to associate themselves, with 
advanced teaching and research. • 

* «- * « 


Dr. PllXI'rLl.AOIlANDRA (ilJlIA. 

Our congi'aliilations to Mr. Prafiillaehaudra (lulia wlio 
has just heon approved for the D(?gree of l)r)otor of Science for 
(deven theses on various prohleins of Organic Chemistry. Some 
of the theses had hcen previously published in the 'fransa(!( ions 
of the Chemical Society of London, Journal of the .Vnieiucan 
Chemical Society and the .Sir .Vsutosh Mookfir'pa* Silver .luhilet; 
Volumes, 'riiree of the papers have not yet been published. 
The Hoard of Examiners consisted of three distinguished 
chemists, namely, Professor Sir illiam .fackson Pope, 
Iv.B.E., if. A., M.Sc., fjL.l)., D.Sc., I'M!, .8. (Cambridge), 
Dr. Henry John Horstman Fenton, M.A., D.Sc., F.ll.S. 
"(Camhridge), and Dr. W. 11. Hills, D.Sc., F.ll.S. (Cambridge). 
Mr. Guha was First in the First class in Chemistry at the 
M.Sc. E.xamination in 1917. He is a Promehand Iloychand 
student and was Palit Research Scholar working under Sir 
P. C. liay. He is now in the Dacei University. 

* » » * 


Da. G. N. Ranbbjeh. 

The* International Congress of .the Religions held its 
sittings at,th(i Sorhonne, Paris, from 8th to I3th October last. 
Mf Th. Homolle, President de I’Institnt de France presided. 
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A paper on “ Sur raiicieune religion de Tlnde ” (On the 
Ancient Religion of India) by Dr. Gauranga Nath Banerjee, 
University Lecturer in Ancient History and a Delegate to the 
Congress, was read before the Indian and Persian Religion 
Section. 

. ' * * ♦ * 

Mr. Khuda Buicnsn. 

Our numerous readers will be delighted to learn that Mr. 
Khuda Bukhsh lias at last been induced to pulilish in b^ok 
form his beautiful little Prose Poems (Love Offerings) that 
he contributed to this Jleview. We are sure this new publi- 
cation will receive a warm welcome and sincere appreciation 
from the English reading ■ public. For in those beautiful 
poems Mr. Khuda Bukhsh has in his own inimitable way 
given expression to those eternal feelings which all liuman 
hearts share in common. Each of us feels and has felt the 
thrills of joy, the bitterness of sorrow, tlie pangs of disappoint- 
ment, and Mr. Kliuda Bukhsh’s presentation of these 
elemental joys, therefore, cannot but be of interest to any one 
having the least pretension to culture. Mr. Khuda Bukhsh 
says he cannot claim originality. But we do not agree with 
him. Ilis themes are as old as the human race and have 
in all times found their place in songs of all races and all 
lands. But all poets are not necessarily of the same tempera- 
ment and do not face the storms and the sunshine of life 
exactly in the same manner. Though his theme is old, Mr. 
Khuda Bukhsh’s presentation of it is certainly original. His 
thought is tinged by two streams of culture. Eastern and 
Western, and the poems are all the more enjoyable as they 
possess the largeness and freshness of outlook so characteristic 
of the West and that ebeerful resignation so commonly and 
appropriately associated* with the East. We have no doubt, 
about the success of the little volume that M'ill -shortly ' see 
light. 
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]Mr. Jyotisuciiandra' Ghosh, 

Our felicitations to Jfr. .Tyotislichandra Ghosh one of our 
lecturers in English in the Postgraduate Department who has 
received the Degree of lliehelorof Literature in the University 
of Oxford, Mr, Ghosh had a brilliant iicademical record* here,' 
and his splendid success at Oxford is one more prouf, if proof 
were needo<l, of the equality of a Calcutta "uaduate with any 
of his compeers in the domain of learning. 


Mr, W. M', Hounrih., 


Flaming headlines have appeared in c('rlain Calcutta papers 
anncuncing that Mr, W. W, llornell, the Diiaiclor of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, has been oJfered and has accepted the post 
of the Vice-Chancellor of the Hongkong University. We offer 
our sincerest congratulations to .Mr. llornell. Our gladness, 
however, is uudoubtedlv linked with sorrow at the thought of 
Mr. ITornell’s departure in one of tjui most ttritical ])eriods 
of educational development of this province. One of the 
Assistant Secretaries to the Haldane Commission, a Professor 
in th(! Prosidenev Colhige, a M(nnber of the Calcutta 
Universitv Commission, a Director of Public Instruction for 
welluigh a dozen years, ^Ir. Iloruell stood for a sympathetic 
educationist and a kind-hearted administrator who survived 
equally well the bitter James-Horned 1 (ioritroversy and the 
insidio.us malignant opposition in a reformed disponsalion. 

« « * * 


The following biographical note's from the latest issiu; 
of “ Who is Who ” will, no doubt, interf'st onr readers : 

, llornell, William Woodward, "liHS ; Piieetor of I’ublie 

Instrnction, Bengal, since ’913 and Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal since 1920 ; a Member of the Calcutta llitivcrsity (.‘ommission, 

* DU 7-19; 2nd S. of late Robt. Hornell, Barrister-at-law, Innei* Temple,* 
* and Elizabeth Brooking Cornish ; b. Sop. 1878 ; unmarried. Kduc : 

Radley ; Trinity College, Oxford. Appointed to Indian Educational 
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Service, 1901 ; Professor of English, Presidency College, Calcutta, 1902 ; 
Inspector of European Schools, Bengal, 1903 ; Assist. Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 190C ; resigned Indian Educational Service and joined 
Board of Education, Whilchall, 1908 : Assistant Director of Special In- 
qniries and Reports, Board of llducation, 1910 ; Secretary, Im^rerial Educa- 
tion Conference, 1911. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. Clubs : New 
'University ; Bengal, Calcutta. 

“ Ditcher ” has the following characteristic remarks in 
Capital : 

“ A favourite song of my irreverent youth expres.sed the 
chagrin of a jilted lover who concentrated his disappointment 
in the refrain “ She can go to Hong Kong for me.” Vesiy 
much the same kind of song was sung by the Old Woman of 
Chowringhce in May, 1913, when in spite of her furious 
opposition Jlr. Ilorncll was .sent from London to become 
Director of Public Tnstruction in Bengal. But time softens 
asperities and very often clears the vision To-day the dear 
old go.ssip is tearful that there is a chance of Mr. Hornell 
going to Ilong Kong as Vice-Chancellor of tlie local Uni- 
versity. Her grief will be .shared by all who know what Mr. 
Hornell has done for education in Bengal during a decade of 
exceptionally diflicult conditions. Tlie demands on his 
department have been heavy and insistent, and he has had to 
meet them with a reduced cadre and a short purse. AVero 
he not the cheeriest of optimi.sts ho would have broken down 
under the strain. As an administrator his most valuable 
assets are sarAov faire^ and tact enabling him to get things done 
not only in Writers’ Buildings but in the Senate Hall of the 
Calcutta University. T owe him much for his ‘ consistent 
championship of the Catholic Orphanages in which I am 
interested, and it is a joy to be able to say of him from my 
heart that “ he nothing common did or mean.” How the 
orphans of the Entally Convent will miss his Chi’istmas dinner 
at w^hich he served with boyish delight. 

ills locked, lettered, braw brass collar 

Showed him the gentleman and scholar.’' 
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Education ok Girls in tiik ‘VisvA-DiiAKATr. 

Sjiecial aiTan^ements have been ina<lo in the Nari-viblia^ji (\vo^nen^s 
department) of Visva-hharati for the education of i;irls. At presenf, iu 
addition to the U'^ual subjects, they are taught music, painlimj, weaving 
and book-binding. It is onr desire to add to these as opportunities oeeui;, 
hygiene, sick-nursing, vegetable gardening and domestic science gepcrally.* 
For many reasons our boys have to coniine themselves to a narnw rar>ge of 
subjects, in conformity with Government liniversily requircnienta, — onr 
girls are more fortunate in not having the same reason for lx*ing confined 
to the same courses, and can, therefore, keep in view an all-round culture in 
the course of their training. It is my hope, because our j»irls aie free 
from such educational disabilities, that if those \Vho are anxious about their 
proper education, come and join hands with us, and eontrilute to the 
requisite financial strength of Visva-bharati, we can build np an ideal 
institution for tlic training of our Avomcn. 

Any help whether by way of lump-sum donations or of annual grants 
will be welcome and I trust that (his ap[>cal will not be made in vaiii.^’ 

( 8 ( 1 .) llAiJiNDJiANATii Tagore 

ft 

^ :!:• -1J ir:* 


The Art Society ok -India. 

'rhe monibers of the Art Society of riulin, .Vnibewadi, 
Girgaoii, Bombay, have addressed tlie following appeal to all 
those wiio are anxious and striving for the presiu’vatioii and 
growth of the rich artistic potentialities of the nation at pre- 
sent found suppressed by adverse circumstances : 

The members of the ^ Art Society of India’ are convinced that the 
lime has arrived when they should help the nation to realise the danger 
which threatens the existence of national artvS. They feel that they should 
now as (ccasiou permits, reveal the daily increasing difficulties against 
which the artist and the craftsmen of the nation have to struggle. It is 
obvious that the nation cannot hope to jireserve or develop its priceless 
artistic potentialities if it neglects its artists, and craftsmen. The diffi- 
culties and the hardships of the artists and craftsmen are almost innumer- 
able. And, if the arts and crafts are to be revived and re-establisbed on 
an enduriftg basis, they will, no doubt, require a fairly coniprehensivc scheme, 
, But the immediate purpose of ‘'the Art Soctety of India” in addressing 
**theiavt loving public is to rescue the artists and tlie craftsmen and, therefore, 
flie national arts from extinction. That is why they have thought it right 
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to rest content; with addressing’ to the public <^eneral api)eal rather than 
placing before them detinitc suggestions for the scheme. 

The members of ‘ the Art i^ociety of IikTm * claim that it is absolute- 
ly essential that if the nation’s arts and crafts are to be preserved the artists 
and craftsmen must be "iven ever} encouragement, opportunity, and 
employ merit for the due exercise and development of their talents. There 
q.re, it is well known, activities going on all over the country at present 
'which .offer more than ample o])portunities for the encouragement and 
emplbyrnent of Indian artists and craftsmen. There is almost an unlimited 
field fov their employment, if only the public can realise it. There are 
immediate ways in which the j)nblic, if it determines, can help them. 
How much even of tllie work meant for the public and financed from public 
revenues, in Architecture, Sculpture, Painting and the Art-crafts falls 
to the lot or share of the Indian artists or craftsmen f Why is it still con- 
sidered ni'Cessary to press the claims of the Indian artists at New Dclls^s^ ? 
Is it not their riglit V Why is it considered necessary to beg for commis- 
sions to Indian Sculptors, coin missions wbieb are, it is strange, even now 
entrusted to alien artists and seuljitors ? Why is it necessary to j>lcad for 
Indian architecture ? Why cannot the Indian aichitcet find employment 
at home ? Why are his services* not utilised for public buildings and 
monuments ? Why arc Indian craftsmen so coinplelel'y shut off from 
public reeognituui ? These are the (pK.stions which those who claim to 
lead must ansuer, and answer satisfactorily. Por, on tliem depends the 
future of Indian arts and crafts. 

While expressing its deep but resjiectfnl regret for existing things, 
y//r j4?i Society of India makes an emphatic and united appeal to all 
those wlio desire a renaissance of national arts and crafts to secure for the 
Indian artists and craftsmen' every oj)portunity, omj)loyment, and encouv- 
agenicnt that can be j)Ossibly obtaiiied for them. They insist on their 
rights more particularly about the activitie.s which offer them a chance and 
which are meant, financed and maintained from public and out of ])nblic 
revenues. They are not at present asking much. Tlicy merely plead for their 
right to exist fora minimum living wage. They are asking for a fair field, 
a chance to earn their position. It is both right and just. And, it must 
be done now, Doth sound ])o]icy and genuine, sterling patriotism demand 
recognition of their indi.s}iufable claims by the public. If you want to 
achieve soon the renaissance which you aspire to, if you wish to preserve 
the priceless artistic potentialities of the nation, if you wisl) to rescue the 
artists and craftsmen from extinction, give the nation’s artists and crafts- 
men opportunity to live, the employment for the due exercise and develop- 
ment of their talents. That is all that ‘the Art Society of India’ at 
present seeks to obtain from their countrymen.” 
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Brkoai Council and University CoNSTixuBNCr. • 

The election to the Bengal Legislative Council from 
amongst the graduates of the Calcutta University came olT 
on the 80th November, 1923. (.)ut of 7271 voters 5t61 voted. 
The result of the polling was as follows : . 


Mr. B. K. Bose {SwaMjya) ... ... 2089 

Sir Nilratan Sarear ... ... 1852 

Mr. 1). P. (iliose ... 091 

Hui Bahadur .1. C. Ghos*^ member) .. <^7^; 

Mr. P. K. Kay • ... ... 7i 

Rejected ... ... ... 79 


Our heartiest congratulations to Mr. Ih^joykrishna Bose. 
^Ir. Bose is an experienced Vakil of the Calcutta High Court 
and enjoys an extensive practice, principally in Criminal 
< 'Ourts at Alipore. Jlis edition of the Indian Penal Code and 
his Commentaries on the Code of (hdininal Pro(‘eduv<* which 
have passed through several editions, are wi(b*ly used by 
the profession. Ifi.s rej)ort of the ‘•Ali])ore Honib Trial” 
which was published last year, with a Foreword by Air. 
Kardley Norton, shows nmch industry and research and gives 
an adequate account of a memorable trial. Mr. Bose, it will 1 m* 
recalled, appeared on behalf of the accu.sed both in the Ori- 
ginal Court and in the High Court and is reported to 
have defended his clicnta without any remuneration, 
lie has been for many years a member of the Congress 
and of the District Board as also of the Calcutta Corporation. 
M'herevcr he has worked he has established his reputation 
as. a fearless critic. 
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RIDE IN COMFORT 
RIDE THE INVICTA. 


J'Jk* nmcliiiH* willi n itchhI of Hiu* service in fill 
parks of flu* worlil, liuilh tlirouj^lioiik of tlie beet 
Kiiglish maloi fills, livery Invicta is f^uiiruntced bouikI 
and true, Kasy Unnning and Kolinble . ...There is no 
better value . For Utility, IMnasure, Kconotny, Uinr. 
riiK ‘‘ INVICTA ” r.'j^iIogneH. Post Free, 

Jaeitf : 


The premier dealer in 
GRAMOPHONE, BICYCLE AND 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

5-1, Dharamtala Street, CALCUTTA. 
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OALCU'ITA UNIVERSITY 

LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


I. ANCIENT INDIA 

1. Cl^LTURE AND SOCIAL OllGANTSATION Hs. A. 

Rigvedic India, by Abiiiaslichandra Das, M.A., Ph.D. ... 10 8 

Culture and Kultur Race Origins or the Past Unveiled, by 11. ^ 

Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law ... ... ... H 1-2 

rarmichael Leetures, 1918 (Ancient Indian History, B.C. 050 to 

325), by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., h\A.S.B. ... 2 ]l\ 

Ancient Indian Nuinisinat.ics (Cavmiehael Lectures, 1921), by 

Prof . D R. Bhandarkar, M. A., Ph.D., E. A. S.B. ... ... 4 14 

The Evolution of Indian Polity, by R. Shama Sastri, B.A., 

Ph.D. ‘ ... ... ... ... ... (J 0 

The Ajivikas — I, by B. M. Barna, M.A., D.Lit. ... I 0 

Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha's time, by 
Richard Pick (translabed by Sisirknmar Maitra, M.A., 

Ph.D.) ... ... ... ... ... 7 8 

Sources of Law and Society in Ancient. India, by Nareschaiulra 

Sen, M.A., D.L. ... .. ... ... 18 

Ancient Romic Chronology by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law ... 1 5 

Prehistoric India by Panchanan Mitra, M.A, ... ... (t 0 

International Law and Custom in Ancient India by Pramathanath 
Banerji, M.A., B.L. 

2 IIKLIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

System of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. S. Yamakaini ... 15 0 

Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philosophj', by 

B. M, Bariia, M.A., D.Lit. ... ... ... IS 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of Indian Buddhism, by 

Ryukan Kimura ... ... * ... ... 3 0 

The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by B. M. 

Barua, M.A., D.Lit. ' ... ... ... v-. H) 8 

Prakrit Dhammapada — by" B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit., and S. N. 

Mitra, M.A. ... ... ... - . . 50 

Studies in Vedantism {Premchand Royehaml Sludenfahipy 1901), by 

Krishnaohandra Bhattacharyya ... ... * ... '3.12 

The Study .of Patanjali {Grijffilh Memorial Prize, 1915), by S. 

, N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... . . 4‘ 8 


u 



tJNlVEJttSlTY •1»UBLICATI0NS 


Jlvatman in the Brahma Sutras, by Abfiay Kumar Guha 

M.A., Fh.D. ... ... 3 12 

• Early ■ History of the Vaishnava Sect, by Hemchaudra Ray 

Chaudhuri, MX, Ph.D. ... ... ... 2 13 

A Short History of the Medieval School of Indian Loji;ic {Griffith 
Memorial PrisCj 1907), by Mahamahopadhyaya SatischanJra 
Vidyabhushan, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... .... 7 8* 

A History of Indian Lo^ic by Mahamahopadhyaya Salischandra 
Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... . 

Adwaitavada by Kokileswar Shastri, M.*\. ...^ ... 8 0 

8. ANCIKNT INDTAN TEXTS 

Rigveda Hymns ... ... * ... • ... 2 18 

Manu Smriti, Edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganath Jha, 

M.A., D.Litt.. C.I.E., Vol. I, Part I ... ... 0 0 

Ditto ... „ I, „ 2 ... ... 6 0 

Ditto „ n, „ 1 ... ... 6 0 

Ditto ... „ IT, „ 2 ... ... 6 0 

Inscriptions of Ak>ka, by Prof. D. R. Bhaiularkav, M.A., Ph.D., 

and S. N. Majumdar, M.A. ... ... ... \ A* 

Bhela Saibhita ... ... ... ... 9 0 


II. HISTOEY 


l. INDIA (MEDIA*JVAn AND MODERN) 

♦Siva Chhatrapati, by Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 

Historical Records of Baroda by Ilai Bahadur B. A. Guide, M.R.S.A., 

F.Z.S. ... ... ... • 

Administrative System of the Maratbas by Surendranath Sen, 
M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... ... 

Political History of Ancient India (from the accession of Parikshit 
to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty), by Hemchandra 
Ray Chaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Jlengal in the 16th Century, by J. N. Das Gupta, B.A, 
(Oxon.) 

India in the 17thCentury, by J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) 

Documents and Extracts Illustrative of the British Period of 
Indian History 

■^England's Work in India ... 

Bharaie 'Ingraj (Beng. Edn.) 

Do. (Debnagri Edn.) 

Socrates (in Bengali) by Rajanikanta Guha, M.A. 

2. ISLAM 


I 14 
6 0 
12 0 


4 0 

2 13 

3 8 

5 10 
1 8 
1 6 
1 6 
5 0 


A History of Islamic People, by S. Klmda Bukhsfi, M.A., Dar-at-Lav 5 10 
The Orient under the Caliphs, by S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., Bar-at-Law 8 6 


• III. LAW. 

'•Legal Aspects of Strikes {Onauthnauik Deh Prize, 1919), by Probodh- 
chandra Ohosh, M.A., B.L. % ... 

• * Text Book. 

• • u 



University publications 


. Rs, A. 

Effect of War on Contracts {Omnthnautk Deh 1917), by 

Prafullachandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. ... ... ... 4 8 

Trading with the Enemy {Onauthmuth Deh Prize, 1918), by A. C. 

Gupta, M. A., B.L. ... ... ... ... 4 8 

Position of Woman in Hindu Law, by Dwarkanath Mitra, 

‘M.A., D.L. ... • ... ... ... ... 12 0 

The Theory of Adoption [Jogendrachanilra Ghose Prize, 1909), by 


Pandit Durvasula Sriram Sastri 

3 

12 

Occupancy Right, by Radharaman Mookerjee, M.A., B.L. 

6 

0 

* Leading Cases, Part 

I Hindu Law ... ...^ 

1 

8 

* 

Part 

11 Mahomedan Law 

1 

0 

* 

Part 

III Land Tenures, Land Revenue and 





Prescription 

1 

0 

* 

JJ ») 

Part 

IV Law of Transfer utter rivoff 

1 

0 

% 

Part 

V English Law of Real Property and 





Law of Intestate and Testamentary 





Succession in British India 

1 

0 


Part 

VI Equity and Trust 

1 

4 

« 

;i 1) 

Part 

VII Law of Contracts and Torts 

1 

8 

* 

a 

Part 

VIII Law of Evidence, Civil Procedure and 





Limitation 

1 

0 

» n 

Part 

IX Law of Crimes and Geneial Principles 





ofC. P. Code 

1 

0 

^Supplementary Cases on Hindu Law, Part 1 ... ... 

0 

12 

II 

11 

Part II 

1 

8 

* 

II 

II 

Mahomedan Law ... 

0 

6 

* 

II 

ft 

Land Tenures and Prescription 

1 

0 

* 

II 

II 

Transfer of Property ., 

0 

8 

* 

II 

ft 

Real Property ... 

0 

6 

* 

II 

II 

Evidence and Civil Procedure 

1 

0 

* 

II 

II 

Law of Crimes ... 

1 

0 

II 

II 

Limitation 

0 

8 

* 

11 


Law of Contracts and Torts ... 

0 

8 



IV. ‘ ECONOMICS, ETC. 



Factory Legislation 

in India, by J. C. Kydd, M.A. 

4 

8 

Regulations of Jail Labour, etc. 

0 

8 

History of Police Organization in India 

0 

12 



* T.xt Book. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLICATI6nS 


Rs. A. • 

Economio Causes of Famiues in India [Beercswar Milter Medals 
1905), by Satisehandra llay, M.A. ... ... ... i 

Present Day Bankintr in India by B. llamchandra Rau, M.A. ... 5 0 

Self-Government and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. Petfi, ‘el, 

R.E. (Retd.) ... ... ... Board ... 1 ,S 

Do. do, ... ... ... .Cloth ...• I l‘l 

Non-(/0-operation and the Bread Problem, by Cant. J. W. Pol vel, 

R.E. (Retd.) ... ... ... ...• 0 f, 

Man and Machine Power in War and Reconstruct id?j, by Capt. J. 

W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) ... • ... ... 18 

Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its kemedies, by Satis- 

ehandra Ray, M.A. ... ... ... ... 7 0 

Land Revenue Administration in India, by Satisehandra Ray, 

M.A. ... ... ... ... ... iJ |;i 

Lectures on Indian Railway Economics by S.C. Ghosh, Part I ... I 8 

Do. do. „ 11 ... I 0 

Economic Condition of Ancient India by J. N. Samaddar, B.A. ... .‘J 0 

V. PHILOSOPHY ^ • 

Philosophical Currents of Present Day, by Stein (translated 

by Sisirkumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.), Vol, I ... 4. 8 

Ditto ... „ II ... t 8 

Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Jliralal Haidar, M.A., 

Ph.D, ... ... ... ... 812 

VI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATUllES 

1 . GRAMMARS, KTC. 

^Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Dhatukosha ... ... 2 0 

• Do. do. (Bengali ed.) ... 2 0. 

*^Balavataro, or an Elementary Pali Grammar ... ... 10 

A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, by H. Bruce Hannah, 

Bar-at-Law ... ... 11 4 

English-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Dousamdup Kazi ... 15 0 

Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Col. D. C.Phillott, M.A., Ph.D., 

F.A.S.B. ... ... ... ... 14 0 

^bda-&ik(i-prakSiikS by Pandit Jagadida TarkSlankBra, Part I .... 1 (i 

2, BfiNOALI . 

l£i8tory*o£ Bengali Language, by Bijoycbandra Majumdar, B.A'., 

* B.L^ • ^ « 

Histdiry of the Bengali Language and Literature, bj? Rai Bahadur 

* , Dinesohandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. ... ... 18 12' 

* Do! do. (for affili|ted Institutions) ... II 4. 

• Text Book, 



tNIVJfiRSrir ^tJBLlCATIONS 


Eabtero Bengal Ballads (Alymensiugli), with eleven illustrations lis, a. 
and a literary map of Mymensingh, by Kai Baliadur Dines- 
ehandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. - ... 

Bengali Ratnayanas, by Rai Bahadur Dineschaudra Sen, B.A., 

D.Litt. ... ... ... ... ... 7 8 


The Vaishnava Literature of Mediteval Bengal, by Rai Bahadur 
Dineschaudra Sen, B. A., D.Litt. 

(3haitanya and His Companions, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

Bengali Prose Style, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. 

Typical Selections from ( 3 , hi Bengali Language, Parts 1 & II, edi- 
ted by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Two Parts 
Do. do. (for affiliated Institutions) 

Folk Literature of Bengal, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. 

Bengali Literatuie in the 19th Century {PremcJiand Roychand 
^indenUliip^ lfil7), by S. K. De, M.A., D.Litt. ... 

The Origin of Bengali Script {Jubilee Research Prize^ 1913), 
by Rakhaldas Banerjee, M.A. 

Socrates (Vol. •!),. The Greek Race and Greek Civilisation, by 
Rajanikanta Guha, M.A. 

Early Bengali Prose by S,. R. Mittra 

Chaitanya and his Age by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., 
D.Litt. 

Gopichandra, Part 1 

3. OTHKlt INDIAN VBRNACULAUS 


Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, edited by Bijoyehaudra 
Majumdar, B.A., B.L., Vol. 1 

*Selections from Hindi Literature, edited by Lala Sitaram, B.A. 

Vol. I 

Ditto Vol, II 


' 4. CLASSICAL TEXTS 

^Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, 1 (Prose) 

* „ „ II (Poetry) 

*I.A. Sanskrit Selections 

* „ Persian Course 

*B.A. Honour Persian Course 

* „ Pass ^ j, „ 

*M.A. Persian Course 
*Matriculatioii Arabic Course 
^.A. Arabic Course 

*B.A. Honour Arabic Course 


Pass 


II 


1 

II 


I (i 


-i 0 


4 4 


16 \i 
11 4 


4 4 
8 6 


a 0 


5 0 

a 0 


6 (I 
4 8 


11 4 


6 0 
6 0 


1 0 
0 10 
2 0 
2 0 
2 8 
2 8 
2 8 
1 8 
2 '0 
2 8 
1 8 
1’ a 
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PNIVERSTTY PTTBLTCATIONR 


Ks. A. 

^Matriculation Course in Classical Tibetan ... .... 2 0 

■^She-Rab-Donsf- Bn, by Major W. Tj. Campbell, C.I.K. ... 0 12 


5. KNOLISH TKXTS, KTC. 


^Selections from the Bible, 

Part 

1 ... 


... 2 


*Ditto 

}> 

II ... 


... 1 

* Ditto 


Ill ... 

• 

...' 2 

8 

*Ditto 

» 

IV ... 


.... 2 

8 


*Shakespoare*s Comedy of Brror.^-, edited by Key. J. C. Serim^eour, 

M.A. ... ‘ ... N . ... I 1 

I 

*Ben Jonson^s Volpono or tlie Fox ... • ... ... 1 0 

A Syllabus of Poetics by Dr. 11. Stephen ... ... 2 8 

University Extension Lectures (1915-10) (First Scries) ... o 

[Cojifatniitff the fol/owwg lecturer hy various acholan : 

1. Pursuit of Clipniistry in Bengal -Sir P. C, Rny 

2. An Kightooiith Century Bengali Maniiseript— .1. N. Das fJuptn, B.A. (()\o?i.) 

2. Classical and Romantic in Engliali Poetry of tlio ISth Century -ll. R. James 

4. Art Spirit in KeatH’s Poetry —Prof R S. Knox 

5. Carlyle ~ J. R. Banerjea, M.A., B.L. ... ... ^ 

6. Construct iyo Ideals iu Education — E. E. Biss 

7. Naliouality ([ — II)--R. N, (lilchrist, M.A. 

S. Astrononij^, Ancient and Modern— D. N Mallik, B.A., Sc,!). .. ...] 

On the Poetry of Mattlievv Arnold, Robert Browning and 


Rabindranath Tagore, hy X, C. Aik at, M!A. 

... 7 

S 

*Othello the Moor of Venice ... • ... 

... 2 

0 

*Modern Thoughts 

... 1 

12 

*Lahiri\s Select Poems 

... 2 

0 

■^Select Reatlings from English History, F 

... 0 

9 

*Ditto 11 

0 

10 

^Select Readings from' English Prose 

1 

8 

^Selections from \V. Trying 

... 1 

12 

^Intermediate Pro.se Selections 

... 3 

0 

*Inlerrhediate Poetical Selections 

... . 3 

8 


- VIL MATHEMATICS. 

Matrices and Determinoids, I, by Prof. C, E. (hdlis, M.A., 

Ph.D. ... ... ... • ... • . 3‘l.v. Tn/. nett 

•Matrices and Determinoids, II, by Prof. •(’. R. Culli.s, M.A., 

Ph.\). ... ... ... ... ...63.«. nett 

CJia])ters on Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of Matrices 
and DeterminoMs, Vol. Ill) by Prq^. C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D,... 

I * Text Book. 
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UNIVERSIIT PUBLICATIONS 

( 

Fanfetions of Two Variables b)^ A. R. Forsyth, F.R.S. ... 15.?. nett 

Rs. A. 

Molecular Diffraction of Liglit by Prof. C. V. Raman, M.A., D.Sc. 3 0 

Analytical Geometry of Hyper Spaces, I {Trenichand Roychand 

Studenhhipy 1914), by Surendramohan Gangopadhyay, M.A. 1 11 

^ Do. * do. do, II ... ... 3 12 

’^Theory of Higher Plane . Curves, Part I, by Surendramohan 

Gangopadhyay, M. A. ... .. ... ... 2 13 

*Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Part II, by Surendramohan 

Gangopadhyay, Ml A. .... ... ... ... 4 4 

Paramatric Co-efficient ^Griffith Memorial Prize^ 1910), by 

Syamadas Mukhopadh/ay, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... 3 0 

Vector Calculus {Griffith Memorial Prize^ 1917), by Durgaprasanna ^ 

Bhattacharyya, M.A. ... ... ... ... 3 0 

Solutions of Differential Equations {Ptemchand Roychand Student- 

riiip^ 1896), by Jnansaran Chakrabarti, M.A. ... ... 3 12 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections {Ptre'vckand Roychand Student- 
ships 1900), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. ... ... 3 0 

. VIII. SCIENCE 

• 1. PHYSICS ANT) CHKMTSTRY 

Progress of Physics, by A. Sehiister, D.Sc. ... ... 3 15 

Do. do. (for Registered Graduates) ... ... 2 4 

Theory of Electro- Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., D.Sc., 

F.R.S. ... . ... ... ... ... 3 6 

Do. do. (for Registered Graduates) ... ... 18 
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